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SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE, 

EARL  OF  ORFORD  .• 


[1676—1745.] 


ThXS  statesman,  whose  trai>s«:tians  make  a  con. 
spicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  first  two  Georges, 
was  bom  at  Houghton  in  August  1676,  of  a  family 
which  had  flourished  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

After  being  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  learning 
in  his  native  county,  he  was  placed  on  the  foundation 
at  Eton,  and  thence  in  1696  elected  to  ^King^s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.-f    Here  he  first  became  known  by 

*  Authorities.  Walpole's  Royal  and  NoUc  Authors^  the 
Neo)  General  Biographical  Dictionary^  and  Cbxe^s  Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpde. 

f  A  coilection  being  made,  after  he  was  Prime  Mim'ster,  for 
the  New  Building  at  this  place,  he  subscribed  500/. ;  saying,  **  I 
deserve  no  thaaksi  I  have  only  paid  for  my  board.".  Neither 
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S  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE, 

his  zeal  for  Whig  principles.  He  was>  originally,  de« 
signed  for  the  church ;  but  the  death  of  two  elder 
brothers*  having  rendered  him  heir  to  the  family- 
estate,  he  was  in  1698  taken  from  college,  and  ini- 
tiated into  all  the  jovial  conviviality  of  rustic  life.  In 
ITOd,  he  manied  the  daughter.of  Sir  John  ^orter^ 
Lord  Mayor  of  London^  with  whose  dowry  he  was 
enabled  to  clear  the  patrimonial  property  of  2,000/. 
per  ann.  now  become  his  own.  In  the  same  year, 
he  was  elected  Representative  of  Castle  Rising,  in 
which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  politi- 
cal activity.  In  Queen  Anne's  first  parliament  of 
1702,  he  was  returned  for  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  This 
borough  he  continued  to  represent,  till  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  By  accustoming  him- 
self to  speak  frequently  upon  private  occasions,  he 
gradually  acquired  confidence  and  fluency,  and  with- 
out any  extraordinary  splendor  of  eloquence  at  his 
outset,  excited  in  his  hearers  the  hope  or  the  fear  of 
his  subseqo^it  ascendeiKy.f  In  1705,  utider  the  pa- 
did  he  forget  his  early  intimaoies.  Of  his  more  particular  col-, 
lege-iriends,  Hare  and  Bland,  he  promoted  the  first  to  the  see 
of  Chichester  and  the  latter  to  the  deanery  of  Durham.  And 
after-life  witnessed  in  himself  and  the  brmiant  St.  John  the  con* 
tinuation  of  that  rivalry,  which  be^ii  within  the  walls  of  Eton. 

*  He  had,  originally^  eighteen  brothers  and  sisters ;  of  whon^^ 
however,  two  were  still-bom. 

f  His  first  public  subject  was  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Ayles- 
bury election  in  170*,  -Ashby  versus  Whitie;  when  the  Tories, 
by  a  motion  of  privilege,  sought  to  sanction  an  injustice,  which 
bad  been  committed  by  the  House.  In  this  debate,  conducted 
with  qncommon  vehemence  and  ability,  upon  the  motion  of  tbti 
Solicitor  General  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  *  That  the  sole  right  of 
escamining  and  determining  all  matters  relating  to  th6  election 
of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  except  in  such  cases  «9  werer 
otherwise  provided  for  by.  an  Aetof  Parliament,  is  in  the  Houm 
of  Commons,, and  that  neither  the  qualification  of  the  electors 
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tronage  oi  Lord  IVeAsurer  GodoIpblD,  who  sti^ngly 
recommended  liim  to  the  ncytiee  of  the  Duke  of  Mart 
borough  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  <2loun€Jl  t^ 
Prince  George  of  Denmark^  Lord  High  Admir$d  of 
England^  in  the  affairs  c^  the  admiralty.  In  this 
situation,  he  exerted  himsdf  to  correct  abuses  with  sa 
mudh  judgement,  th^t  hb  advice  was  generally  fc^ 
lowed.  In  1708,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  St» 
Jiihn  (afterward  Lord  Bolingbroke)  as  Secretary  a^ 
War;  and,  in  1709^  he  was  made  for  a  ^ort  tim^ 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

Upon  Dr.   Sacfaeverell's  impeachment,*    he  was 

por  the  right  of  the  persons  elected  is  elsewhere  cognisable  or 
determiB^ble,'  the  principal  Tory  speakers  were  Harley,  St 
John,  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour;  opposed,  on  the  part  of  the 
Whigs,  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Cowper,  Knig,  the  Marquis  of 
Hartiiigton,  and  Wa^le.  Asbby  had  successftdly  prosecuted 
White,  Constable  of  Aylesbury,  for  having  refused  to  admit  his 
▼ote.  The  verdict,  however,  was  set  aside  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  This  decision  was  again  reversed,  upon  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  It's  final  determination  was  suspended 
by  the  perseverance  of  the  latter  assembly,  who  declared  thaf 
<  a  Writ  of  Error  was  a  matter  of  right,  not  of  grace,'  by  th^ 
steady  resolution  of  the  Queen  not  to  obstruct  the  Course  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  and  by  the  manly  opposition  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses,  which  £oU 
lowed  in  consequence  of  these  contrary  pretensions,  was  ter- 
minated by  a  dissolution.  From  this  time,  the  Commons  as- 
sumed the  prerogative  of  deciding  upon  all  cases  connected 
with  elections  into  it*8  own  body :  and  disputed  returns,  seldom 
regulated  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  became  questions  for  the 
most  part  of  personal  or  political  expediency ;  till  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's  celebrated  biU  referred  them  to  a  Committee,  chosen  by 
ballot  and  acting  upon  oath. 

*  In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Four  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  North- 
Britain,  &c,'  which  he  published  upon  this  trial,  he  with  strong 
reasoning  affixed  the  stigma  of  Jacobitism  on  the  «bettoj».of 
that  turbulent  priest. 
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ehosen  one  of  the  Managiers  of  the  House  of  Com* 
Bions  to  make  good  the  articles  against  him ;  and,  in 
common  with  his  coUegues,  received  the  thanl^  of 
his  employers.* 

On  the  change  of  the  ministry  f  in  August  1710, 
having  deefined  the  flattering  offers  of  Harley,  who 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  detach  him  from  his  party, 
he  was  removed  from  all  his  posts  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Queen's  reign.  But  mere  dismission  did  not 
satisfy  his  enemies. 

In  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  Tory  admi- 
nistration, and  his  spirited  defence  of  Lord  Godol- 
phin,  he  was  charged,  by  the  Commissioners  ap<- 
pointed  to  examine  the  Public  Accounts,  with  having 
received  while  Secretary  at  War  two  notes,  of  five  hun- 
dred guineas  and  five  hundred  pounds  respectively,  as 
douceurs  for  granting  two  advantageous  contracts ;{: 
voted  guilty  of  a  .high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious^ 

*  The  result  of  this  trial,  says  Coxe,  was  ftur  difierent  from 
what  Godolphin  and  his  friends  had  expected.  By  a  sentence 
of  great  lenity  the  obnoxious  Sermon  was  only  to  be  burnt,  and 
it's  author  suspended  firom  preachiog  for  three  years ;  the  unpo- 
pularity of  thb  ministers  was  highly  increased ;  the  partiality  of 
the  Queen  to  their  opponents  ostentatiously  manifested ;  the  po- 
pulace dangerously  inflamed ;  and  the  movers  of  the  ill-judged 
inquiry  precipitated  from  their  offices,  which  they  had  hoped  by 
it's  issue  to  confirm  and  to  secure. 

t  This  disgraceful  and  disastrous  measure  (occasioned  by  the 
overbearing  temper  of  a  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  e£Pected  by 
the  petty  intrigues  of  a  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber !)  which  saved 
Louis  XIV.  from  being  compelled  to  make  his  grandson  Philip 
renounce  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  retarded  instead  of  accele* 
hiting  die  peace,  by  encouraging  that  Monarch  to  break  up  the 
C0Q|pres8  at  Grertruydenberg,  threw  the  Queen  of  England  en« 
tirely  into  his  power.  .       . 

%  To  supply  forage  for  the  cavalry  quartered  in' Scotland^ 
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oijrruption,*  expdled  the  House,  and  committed  ta 
the  Tower. 

Bemg  considered  as  a  martyr  to  the  Whig  cause,  he 
was  visited  during  his  confinement  by  several  persons 
of  high  distmction,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, Godolphin,  Sunderland,  Somers,  and  Pul-» 
teney;  and  his  apartment,  frequently,  exhibited  the 
aj^iearance  of  a  crowded  levee.  His  leisure  he  em^ 
pbyed  in  nvriting,  if  not  an  unanswerable,  an  un** 
answered  vindication  of  his  conduct,  which  he  pub^ 
lished  with  the  title  of  <  The  Case  of  Mr.  Walpole,  in 
a  Letter  from  a  Tory  Member  of  Parliament  to  his 
Eriend  in  the  Country.'f  He  obtained  his  release  in 
July;  and,  as  he  was  still  incapacitated  from  sitting  in 
the.  House>  he  served  his  party  by  maintpoing  union 
among  them,  and  directing  their  coundls.  He,  also, 
employed  his  pen  in  their  behalf,  jdming  with  Steele 
in  writing  several  pditical  pamphlets.  Parliament 
was  dissolved  in  1713 ;  and  while  the  new  elections 
were  depending,  it  was  thought  by  Sc»ners  and 
other  Whig  leaders,  that  a  history  of  the  preceding 

*  The  successive  divisions  upon  the  motions  for  omitting  the 
words  *  notorious  corruption,*  for  condemning  him,  for  com?« 
mitting  him  to  the  Tower,  and  for  expelling  him  (in  a  parlia- 
ment, upon  other  subjects  sufficiently  obsequious)  were,  155  to 
207,  205  to  148,  168  to  156,  and  170  to  148  respectively.  The 
motion  of  censure  against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  parried 
by  a  much  greater  majority,  270  to  165.  * 

f  His  imprisonment  has  been  called  the  prelude  to  his  rise ; 
and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  was  afterward  consigned  to  the  sam^ 
apartment,  subjoined  to  the  name  of  Walpole  on  the  window 
the  following  lines : 

*  Grood  unexpected,  evil  unforeseen. 
Appear  by  turns,  as  Fortune  shifts  the  scene: 
Some,  raised  aloft,  come  tumbling  down  amain^ 
And  fall  so  hard,  they  bound  and  rise  again*' 
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Asiet^lj,  and  an  exposure  df  the  measured  of  iSb& 
Tory  ministry,  would  be  advantageous  to  theif 
eaiise.  Walpole  WbA  liiged  to  undertake  this  task, 
and  the  pamphlet  which  he  produced  on  the  occasion, 
entitled  ^  A  Short  Histo^  of  the  Parliament/  with 
the  motto,  Venalis  Fopulus,  venalis  Curia  Pa^ 
tru7»f*  was  conceived  in  a  strain  of  censure  deemed 
80  hazardous,  that  the  printing  was  carried  on  in  his 
ewn  house.  In  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in 
February,  1714,  he  warmly  opposed  the  peace,  the 
fimnding  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  the  commercial 
treaty  ti^th  France,  and  the  Schism-Bill;  and  he 
took  a  d^tinguished  part  in  opposition  to  the  Queen^s 
administration.  Among  other  measures,  when  Steele 
was  prosecuted  in  th^  House  for  two  of  his  pamphlets 
(*  The  Crisis,*  and  *  the  Englishman')  he  made  an 
ajl>le,  though  ineffectual,  speech  in  his  favour.f  Dur- 
itj^  this  critical  state  of  affiurs  at  the  close  of  the 
reign,  he  was  one  of  those  who  displayed  the  greatest 
sseal  (gt  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  who  dther  felt  or  feigned  an  alarm  for 
the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed.  The  death  of 
Queen  Anne  in  August,  1714,  and  the  tranquil  acces- 
sion of  George  I^  put  an  end  to  these  apprehensions 
and  entirely  changed  the  state  of  domestic  politics. 

A  new  ministry,  formed  principally  upon  the  sug- 
gestions of  Townshend  and  Walpole,  and  consisting 
of  course   almost   entirely  of  Whigs,  was  now  ar- 

*  To  this  was  prefixed  by  Pulteney  (at  that  time  his  coadjutor, 
but  afterward  his  bitter  opponent)  a  dedication  in  a  strain  of  irony 
^nd  humour  peculiarly  hit  own,  alluding  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

f  Beside  this  speech,  he  likewise  at  Addison's  request  sug- 
jg;este'd  another  upon  the  Bftme  subject,  delivered  by*  Steele  in  hi$ 
pwn  defence. 
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tmged;  tod  the  latter  m^eived  the  rewaiA  ^  hit 
seorvices  in  the  lucrotire  places  of  Pajibaatfer  o£  th6 
Fences  and  of  Chelsea  HoUpitalt  whidi  repaired  his 
diatta^  fortune. 

He  was,  now,  chosen  Ch^man  of  the  Committeti 
of  Secrecy  appointed  to  inrest^te  the  conduct  of 
the  mimstiy,  which  bade  brought  a  reproadi  upon  tt» 
nation  by  their  dishonourable  conclusion  of  0n  expen^ 
sive  imd  suceessfiil  war*  Iti  this  buriiiess  Us  actively 
engaged^  and  upon  a  import  drawn  up  under  his 
superintendence,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered 
Ptior  and  Harl^  into  custody.  He,  likewise,  im- 
peached the  celebi;ated  Lof  d  Bolingbroke,  who  fiiro- 
«eeing  the  storm  had  fled  into  France.^ 

During  the  immediately  ensuing  Rebdlion,  he  dis» 
fdayed  so  much  vigour  in  the  support  of  govern* 
iMsAif  that  he  was  raised  during  that  year  to  the 
important  posts  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  vacant  by  the  death  of 

( 

-  *  Not  Qnem^siber  spoke  in  bts  defence,  upon  his  impeadif* 
i^ent ;  and,  when  his  fl^ht  was  reported  to  the  House,  the  bill  of 
attainder  against  hinj  passed  without  a  di3senting  voice. 

t  Much  severity,  it  has  been  alleged,  was  shown  by  govern- 
ment upon  this  occasion :  and  yet  for  an  extensive  rebellion  in 
fevotir  of  an  expelled  FHhce  asserting  the  principle  of  here* 
ditarj  right,  and  siqpported  by  all  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
principal  Tories  against  a  foreign  though  a  legitimate  Spve* 
reign,  only  three  Lords  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill ;  and,  of 
great  numbers  found  guilty  of  high  treason  in  Lancashire  and 
London,  not  more  than  two  and  twenty  were  hanged  in  the  North, 
«od  four  in  the  metropolis.  These  executions  some  writers,  adopt- 
ing a  peevish  ea(|>res8ion  of  Lord  Somprs,  have  magnified  inta 
proscriptions  equd  to  those  of  Marius  and  Sylla  I  Bo»iTowing  th^ 
elegant,  though  inapplicable,  metaphor  of  Bolingbroke,  they  as- 
serted, that  *  the  violence  of  the  Whigs  dyed  the  royal  ermines 
inl^oodl' 
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the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  the  tfelnoval  of  the  Etf  I  of 
Carlisle  his  immediate  successor.  A  dangerous  ill-> 
ness,  which  soon  followed,  prevented  his  supporting 
in  parliament  the  famous  Septennial  Bill,  wluch  how** 
ever  was  planned  with  his  full  concurrence,  and  erer 
afterward  received  his  cordial  support;  wtence  his 
memory  must  share  in  either  the  merit  or  the  dis- 
grace of  that  measure,  accordingly  as  it  is  deemed 
an  e^qpe^ent  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  or  a  flagitious  violation  of  principle  which  no 
drcumstances  could  justify. 

In  April  17179  his  Majesty  sent  a  n^essage  to  the 
House,  demanding  an  extraordinary  ^supply,  in  orde? 
to  enable  him  to  secure  his  kingdoms  against  the 
designs  of  €harles  XII.  This  occasioned  a  warm 
debate,  in  which  the  friends  of  the  oibinet  were 
divided,  some  of  the  minister's  immediate  dependents 
voting  against  the  motion.  Mr.  Walpole  himself  re? 
mained  silent ;  but  finding  it  carried  by  the  inconsi- 
derable majority  of  four  votes,  and  his  friend  and 
brother-in-law  Lord  TdWnshend  having  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Irehtnd  for  hi^ 
i^HfjOsition  to  it,  he  the  next  day  waited  upon  the 
King,  and  to  the  great  regret  of  his  roy^  master  rcr 
Signed  his  employments.  His  example  was  followed 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  all 
the  principal  Whigs  in  office.  On  the  very  day  of 
his  resignation,  howevpr,  he  brought  into  the  jx)wer 
House  the  Sinking  Fund  Bill. 

He  made  a  declarfittion,  indeed,  of  having  no  in- 
tention to  embarrass  the  affairs  of  government,  but 
to  this  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  adhere ;  never 
scrupling  to  join  the  Tories  in  opposing  joieasure^^  of 
>vhich,  as  a  minister,  he  wouM  certainly  have  beea 
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tiie  ftdrbcate.  Although  this  incohnsteoQr  did  no 
honour  to  his  principles,  yet  his  abilities  ayd  e^perienoe 
still  gave  him  considerable  influence  in  parliament ; 
and  the  rejection  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
noted  Peerage-Bill,  in  1719,  was  jprincipally  attributed 
to  a  speech  which  he  made  on  the  occasion.*    He 

*  Upon  this  occasion  he  forsook  his  usual  mode  of  debating,, 
which  was  seldom  indebted  to  metaphorical  ornament,  and  with 
great  animation  began  his  speech  by  the  following  classicid  al- 
lusion: 

*  Among  the  Romans,  the  Temple  of  Fame  was  placed  be»- 
hind  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  to  denote  that  there  waa  no  coming 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  but  through  that  of  Virtue.  But  if  this 
bill  is  passed  into  a  law,  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives 
to  virtue  will  be  taken  away ;  since  there  will  be  no  arriving  at 
honour^  but  through  the  winding-sheet  of  an  old  decrepiti  Lord, 
or  the  grave  of  an  extinct  noble  fiunily :  a  policy  very  different 
from  that  glorious  and  enlightened  nation,  who  made  it  their 
pride  to  hold  out  to  the  world  illustrious  examples  of  merited^ 
elevation, 

*  Patere  honoris  mreat  ut  cuncHs  inam' 

* 

'It  is  very  fbr  from  my  thoughts  to  depreciate  the  advantages, 
or  dcftract  from  the  respect  due  to  illustrious  birth ;  for  though 
the  philosopher  may  say  with  the  poet, 

'  Et  genus  et  proavoSf  et  qtuB  nonjecimus  ipsi, 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco;^ 

yetthedatm  derived  from  that  advantage,  though  fortuitous,  i$ 
80  generally  and  justly  conceded,  that  every  endeavour  to  subK 
▼ert  the  principle  would  merit  contempt  and  abhorrence.  But, 
though  illustrious  birth  forms  one  undisputed  title  to  pre-emi- 
nence and  superior  consideration,  yet  surely  it  ought  not  to  be 
the  only  one.  The  origin  of  high  titles  was  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  Sovereign  to  reward  signal  services  or  conspicvoni 
merit  by  a  recompence  which,  surviving  to  posterity,  should 
display  in  all  ages  the  virtues  of  the  receiver  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  donor.  Is  merit  then  so  rarely  discernible,  or  is  grati« 
tude  9o  small  a  virtue  in  our  days,  that  the  one  may  be  supposed 
to  be  it's  own  reward,  and  the  other  limited  to  ^  barren  display 
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ims  an  oppooer,  in  1720,  of  the  Soutli  Sea  Sdiemefdf 
iiquidatiing  the  national  debt,  cm  which  snl^ect  he 


i  * 


cli  impotent  good  will  \  Had  this  bill  originated  with  some  noble 
peer  of  distinguished  ancestry,  it  would  have  excited  less  sur- 
prise. A  desire  to  exclude  others  from  a  participation  of  honours 
is  no  novelty  in  persons  of  that  claw :  Qytod  tx  dUorum  meritis 
Mi  arrogant,  id  mihi  ex  mm  adscribi  noluat. 

^  But  it  is  matter  of  just  surprise,  that  a  bSl  of  this  aatuce 
fehould  either  have  been  projected,  or  at  least  promoted,  by  a 
gentleman  (Lord  Stanhope)  who  was  not  long  ago  seated  among 
us,  and  who  having  got  into  the  House  of  Peers,  is  now  de» 
tf  roBS  to  idint  the  door  after  him  I  . 

^  When  great  alterations  in  the  eoostitution  are  to  be  made, 
the  experiment  should  be  tried  for  a  short  time  before  the  pro- 
posed change  is  finally  carried  into  execution,  lest  it  should  pro- 
duce evil  instead  of  good.  But  in  this  case,  when  the  bill  is  once 
fNmctidned  by  parliament,  there  can  be  no  future  hopes  of  redress; 
because  the  Upper  House  will  always  oppose  the  repeal  of  aa 
act,  which  has  so  considerably  increased  their  power.  The 
great  unanimity,  with  which  this  bill  has  passed  the  Lords,  ought 
to  inspire  some  jealousy  in  the  Commons :  for  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  whatever  the  Lords  gain  must  be  acquired  by  the  loss  of  the 
Commons,  and  the  diminution  of  the  regal  prerogative;  and  that 
in  all  disputes  between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  when  the  House 
of  Lords  is  immutable,  the  Commons  must  sooner  or  later  be 
obliged  to  recede. 

<  The  View  of  the  ministers,  in  framing  this^bill,  is  plainly  nothing 
but  to  secure  their  power  in  the  House  bf  Lords.  The  principd 
mrgomaxt,  on  which  the  necessity  of  it  is  founded,-  is  drawn  from 
#ie  mischief  occasioned  by  the  creation  of  Twelve  Peers  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  an  in- 
fitmous  peace  through  the  Hoose  of  Lords.  That  was  only  a,  tern* 
porary  measure,  whereas  the  mischief  to  be  occasioned  by  this 
bill  will  be  perpetual.  It  creates  thirty  one  Peers  by  authority 
«f  parliament;  so  extraordinary  a  step  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
taken  without  some  sinister  design  in  future.  The  ministry 
want  no  addition^  strength  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  con* 
ducting  the  common  afbirs  of  govet'nment,  as  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  unanimity,  with  which  they  have*  carried  through 
tills  bill.    If,  therefore,  they  think  it  necessary  to  acquire  addi^ 
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wrote  a  pamphlet.  The  Earl  of  Sanderlioid  at 
length,  finding  Ms  ministry  involved  in  great  diffi- 
eulties,  made  overtures  to  Townshend  and  Walpole ; 
in  consequence  of  wfaidi,  a  partial  coalition  of  par- 
ties took  place,  and  the  former  became  once  more 
Paymaster  General  of  his  Majesty's  Forces.  He 
had,  previously,  been  instrumental  in  efieeting  a 
reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

•  The  year  1721  was  that  of  the  unprecedented 
disasters  arising  from  the  bursting  of  the  South 
Sea  bubbte.  In  the  midst  of  the  national  distress* 
Walpole's  high  reputation  as  a  financier  caused  all 
eyes  to  be.  turned  upon  him  for  a  remedy.  The 
measures  which  he  proposed,  and  which  were  ulti- 
mately carried  into  efiect,  were  marked  with  the 
moderation  and  prudence  of  his  character ;  and  the 
restwation  of  public  credit,  after  such  a  shock,  was  an 
important  service  done  to  his  country.  Lord  Sun- 
derland's implication  in  the  affairs  of  the  South  Sea 


tional  strength,  it  must  be  done  with  views  and  intentions  more 
extravagant  and  hostile  to  the  constitution,  than  any  which  have 
yet  been  attempted.  The  bill  itself  is  of  a  most  insidious  and 
artful  nature*  The  immediate  creation  of  nine  Scotch  Peers, 
and  the  reservation  of  six  English  Peers  for  a  necessary  occa* 
sion,  is  of  double  use ;  to  be  ready  for  the  House  of  Lords  if 
wanted,  and  to  engage  three  times  the  number  ia  the  House  of 
Commons  by  hopes  and  promises,  &c.  &cJ 

The  effect,  of  this  speech  on  the  House  exceeded'  the  most 
sanguine  expectation  :,it  fixed  those  who  had  before  been  waver- 
ing and  irresolute,  brought  over  many  who  had  been  tempted  by 
tile  spedousness  of  the  measure  to  fevour  it's  introduction,  and 
procured  it's  rejection  by  a  triumphant  majority  of  269  iigainst 
177. 
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Company  cost  him  his  place  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  in  which  Walpole  was  re-established.* 
Among  his  first  acts  in  this  situation  was  a  judicious 
measure  for  advancing  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
England,  by  abolishing  the  duties  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  a  number  of  British  articles  and  the  impor- 
tation of  various  raw  materials,  and  by  encouraging 
the  introduction  of  naval  stores  from  the  colonies,  f 
His  exertions  in  this  respect  have  caused  him  to  be 
represented  by  a  copious  writer  on  commercial  sub- 
jects, Dean  Tucker,  as  one  of  those,  who  have  con- 
ferred the  gre^^test  benefits  dn  their  country.  Xu 

In  1728,  ia  new  parjiament  opened,  composed  of  a 
majority  of  Whigs.  This  was  the  year,  in  wh^' eh  the 
plot:  chiefly  conducted  by  Bishop  Atterbury  in  favour 
of  ,th^  Pretender  was  discovered ;  and  Walpole  took 
an  active  share  in  the  prosecution  of  that  Prelate,: 
which  ended  in  his  banishmeiit.  He,  also,  brought  in 
a  bill  of  a  partial  tax  on  the  estates  of  CatholtQ%: 

*  His  friend  I^ordi  Townshend  also,  upon  the  death  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  was  re*appointed  Secretary  of  State. 

f  The  speech  delivered  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  session  of  this  ever-memorable  parliament,  as  Mt.  Coxe 
observes,  was  drawn  up  by  Walpole ;  and  has  been  justly  praised, 
by  Uztariz,  an  eminent  Spanish  writer,  as  a  model  of  good  sense 
and  liberality  of  spirit,  r 

•j[,  *^  Impartial  posterity  (he  adds)  will,  I  am  persuaded,  ac*' 
knowledge  that,  if  ever  a  statesman  deserved  well  of  the  public. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  that  man.''  The  advances,  indeed, 
which  have  been  made  in  shipping,  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  every  species  of  national  industry,  wcp  prodigious.  The  im^ 
mediate  result  of  the  speech  was,  that  one  hundred  and  six  ar-- 
tides,  of  British  manufacture  were  allowed  to  be  exported,' 
and  thitty  eight  luticles  of  raw  material^  to  be  ipiported,  duty*! 
free.  • 
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which  to  the  discredit  of  the  liberality  and  justice  of 
that  period  was  adopted. 

In  1^23,  the  King  having  announced  that  some 
extraordinary  affairs  required  his  presence  abroad^ 
nominated  Walpole  sole  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  absence  of  Viscount  Townshend  and  Lord  Car- 
teret, who  accompanied  their  Royal  Master  to 
Hanover. 

'  In  May  1725,  his  Majesty  revived  the  military  Order 
of  the  Bath,  in  honour  of  his  second  son,  William 
Duke  of  Cumberland ;  the  Duke  of  Montagu  being 
appointed  Grand  Master,  and  Mr.  Walpole  and  his 
eldest  son  Lord  Walpole  *  two  of  the  Knights.  The 
whole  number  was  thirty  eight,f  including  the  Sove- 
reign, by  whom  they  were  invested  with  great  solem- 
nity o'n  the  twenty  seventh  of  May.  \ 

In  1726,  he  was  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter; 
an  honour  enhanced  by  the  consideration  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Admiral  Montagu  (subsequently, 
Barl  of  Sandwich)  he  was  the  only  Commoner,  who 
since  the  reign  of  James  L  had  been  dignified  with 

that  ordef,t 

,         .     .  .  •  '  • 

*  A  singular  mark  of  royal  favour  had  been  conferred  upoA 
Walpole  in  1723,  by  creating  this  son  a  Baron;  his  own  impor- 
tance, as  a  minbter  of  finance,  not  permitting  his  removal  from 
the  House  of  Commons. 

f  This  number  has  since  been  increased  by  two  successive  re* 
gulations;  and  consists  at  present  of  three  classes.  Knights 
Grand  Crosses,  Knights  Commanders,  and  Knights  Compa- 
nions, 

:{:  Upon  this  occasion  Dr.  Young,  with  his  too-habitual  strain 
of  paneg3rric,  in  his  poem  entitled  ^  The  Instalment,'  invoked 
the  shades  of  the  deceased  Knights  to  assist  at  bis  inauguration: 

*  Ye  mighty  Dead!  ye  gartered  sons  of  praise, 
Our  morning  stars,  our  boasts  in  former  days ; 
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He  might  now,  indeed,  be  donsidered  as  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry,  and  fon^  the  details  of  his  ad« 
ministration  therefore  we  must  refer  to  the  history  of 
the  reign,  with  which  it  is  nearly  identified.  Suf« 
fioe  it  to  state  briefly  that,  in  1725,  he  promoted  the 
bin  for  the  restorati(Hi  of  Lord  Bolingbrcdce  to  his 
country  and  estate,  stall  keeping  however  his  at- 
tainder hanging  over  him:  a  partial  grace,  with 
which  it's  object  was  so  much  offended,  that  he 
joined  the  confederacy  of^  Walpole's  enemies,  and  be- 
came by  the  powers  df  his  pen  one  of  his  most 
jbrniidahle  antagonists.  The  disturbances  in  Ireland 
occasioned  by  Wood's  patent  for  a  copper-coinage, 
and  the  tumults  in  Scotland  on  account  of  the  m^t- 
tax>  gave  ample  exertion  to  his  prudent  and  accom- 
modating policy.  The  principal  feature  of  his  foreign 
system  was,  to  j»eserve  the  nation  in  peace,  in  which 
be  was  seconded  by  the  views  of  Cardinal  Fleury, 
tte  Prime  Minister  of  France ;  and  the  hostilities 
with  Spain  in  1727,  proceeding  from  the  engage- 
ments between  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna, 
were  shortly  terminated  by  a  separate  peace  with 
the  Emperor,  to  which  the  Spanish  Sovereign  was 
oUiged  to  accede. 
*    The  measures  of  his  administration,  however,  not 

Which  hoveriDg  o'er  your  purple  wings  display. 
Lured  by  the  pomp  of  this  distinguished  day ! 
Stoop,  and  attend.    By  one  the  knee  be  bound ; 
One  throw  the  mantlets  crimson  folds  around ; 
By  that  the  sword  on  his  proud  thigh  be  placed ; 
This  clasp  the  diamond  girdle  round  his  waist : 
His  breast  with  rajrs  let  just  Godolphin  spread; 
Wise  Burleigh  plant  the  plumage  on  his  nead ; 
And  Edward  own,  since  first  he  fixM  the  raoe^- 
None  press'd  &ir  glory  with  n  swifter  pace/ 
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Mng  sHways  idefenatde^  the  press  teemed  with  in- 
vectifes  against  him.  He  was  stikd  '  the  Father  of 
Carruption,V  and  a  strong  party  was  formed  to  duk 
pbce  him ;  but  having  secured  an  interest,  beyond 
the  favour  of  the  existing  Monarch,^  in  the  heir  ap^ 
parent,  his  adversaries  had  the  mortification  to  see 
him  enjoy  aa  increased  degree  of  power  upon  the 
accession  of  G^eorge  II. 

The  new  King  had,  originally,  been  prepossessed 
against  Walpole  by  the  artifices  of  Pulteney ;.  and 
Bcdingfaroke  with  the  Tories  had,  also,  been  intrih 
going  &»r  a  return  to  power  by  his  dismission :  but  in 
Queen  Caroline  he  possessed  a  steadfast  friend,  at- 
tached by  his  prudent  attentions  to  her  when  Princess, 
and  partly  also  (it  is  said)  by  his  offers  of  procuring  fior 
her  from  parliament  a  larger  jointure  than  that  pnv- 
posed  by  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  who  stood  first  in 
the  favcnur  of  her  royal  cohsort.  At  the  time,  there*' 
fine,  what  the  fiall  of  Walpde  was  regarded  as  c^** 
tain,  and  he  had  experienced  aU  the  desertion  which 
attends  a  sinking  minbter^  he  was  suddenly  re-ap« 
pcttnfced  First  Lc«rd  of  the  Trc^uiy  and  ChanceUw 
e£  the  Exdbequer ;  and  his  levee  instantaneously  re-» 
covered  it's  former  numbers*  His .  power  became 
greater  than  ever ;  aiid  though  Lord  Townshend  stiU 
letained  the  name  of  Prime  Minister,  the  post  ci 
Walpc^  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  and  his  sway  in 

*  It  was  a  remarkable  cireumstanee,  that  George  I.  bdng- 
anable  to  talk  English  with  fluency,  and  Walpole  being  equally 
amkiUed  in  French,  the  eonTersations  between  the  Sovereign 
and  his  miniater  were  carried  on  in  a  cks«tca1  langui^^,  not  how- 
ever  very  classically  spoken.  Hence  Walpole  used  to  sa^^  -that 
*  durfng  that  reign,  be  gOTerm^  the  kingdom  by  means  of  bad 
Latin/ 
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the  House  of  Commons  (the  centre  (yf  the  natioAdl 
business)  placed  the  administtation  Of  affairs  virtually 
in  his  hands.  But  he  had  to  encounter  an  opposi- 
tion, formidable  from  it's  strength^  talents^  and  aid* 
mosity;  and,  notwithstanding  it's  discordant  ma« 
terials,  united  in  hostility  against  li&  jimfsalk  and 
measures.  It  consisted  of  some  eminent  Wings 
headed  by  Pulteney,  a  man  of  afaifities,  wha  titom  tea 
associate  was  conyeited  to  a  bitter  enemy  of  Wal« 
pole;  of  a  large  body  6f  Tories,  among  whom  the 
most  conspicuous  was  Sir  WilKam  Wlmdhtfinp;  and  of 
a  numerous  squadron  of  J«»bites,  th«n,  aad  Umg 
afterward,  almost  indistinguisludily  blended  with 
the  Tories.  To  contend  with  this  host  of  foesy 
the  minister  was  provided  with  the  two  weapons,  of 
argui|ient  end  corruption;  and  though  he  wielded 
the  former  with  great  force  and  skill,  it  is  allowed 
that  he  placed  the  greatest  reliance  upon  the  latter: 
so  that  the  period  of  the  Walpole  admini^ation  is 
usually  regarded  as  that,  in  which  the  system  of  go* 
verning  by  means  of  the  principle  of  venality  ac^ 
quired  it's  fiill  perfection.  Educated  as  he  was  amidst 
contending  factions,  and  early  made  acquainted  with 
the  mercenary  motives  of  thdbr  principal  leaders,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  adopt  an  opinion  of  the 
general  corruptibility  of  public  men;  and  being  of  ^ 
fixmk  disposition,  without  either  enthusiasm  or  deli* 
cacy  in  his  own  feelings,  he  made  no  scruple  of  avow- 
ing his  opinion  of  mankind** 

*  Lord  Chesterfield  says,  **  He  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  all 
notions  of  public  virtue,  and  the  love  of  one's  country; . calling 
them  'the  chimerical  school-boy  flights  of  classical  leariung/* 
and  declaring  himself  at  the  samt  tinie  *  no  Saint,  no  Spartan, 
no  Eeformer/    He  would  frequently  ask  young  fdlows,  attbeif 
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In  1790/  Lard  Townshend  resigned  his  ofBce  as 
Secretary  of  State.  He  had  long  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  superiority,  which  his  coUegue  and  kinsman 
Walpole  was  gradually  assuming.  Their  tempers  were 
rascally  different,  and  the  time  arrived,  in  which 
a  separation  was  uitovoidable.  Townshend,  however, 
did  not  jom  thi^  ranks  of  opposition,  but  passed  the 
remainder  of  has  days  in  a  dignified  and  honourable 
leti^eat.  The  session  of  parliament,  in  17S3,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  two  financial  measures  xif  Walpdie. 
The  first  was,  that  of  taking  half  a  million  fi*om  the 
obkii^  fimd  for  the  service  ct  the  current  year. 
Thb,  tiiough  warmly  opposed  by  all  who  adhered  to 
the  prindfde  of  the  fund,  was  carried  through  a  co- 
operation of  the  landed,  monied,  and  popular  inte^ 
rests ;  all  swajed  by  motives  of  temporary  advan- 
tage. In  €he  following  year,  the  whde  produce  of 
Ae  fiind  was  seized,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  years 
it  was'  even  mortgaged !  No  one  at  present  denies, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  great  stains  on  Walpole's  ad- 
miidstsration. 

The  otli^r  was  the  famous  £xcise*Sdieme,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  abolish  the  land-tax ;  and, 
ia  order  to  ^veat  frauds  on  the  revenue  and  simplify 

first  appearaace  in  the  world,  while  their  booest  hearts  were  yet 
untainted;  ^  Well,  are  you  to  be  an  old  Roman,  a  Patriot? 
You'll  soon  come  off  that,  and'  grow  wiser.'  And  thus  he 
was  ntiore  dangerous  to  the  morals,  than  to  the  libeities  of  his 
couatry,  to  which  I  am  persuaded  that  he  meant  no  iQ  in  hiil 
Iwart*  The  fneaxffi' wene,  uadoubtetUy,  odious  (it  is  somewhat 
amusing,  to  hear  Lord  Chesterfield  advocating  the  cause  of 
moraiky)ii  but  we  msast  remember,  as  some  little  extenuatloa  of 
them^  l9iat  the  titrone  was  then  ill-assured,  and  the  great  part  of 
the  natsea  was  to  be  bribed  lato  the  support  of  it's  own  best 
kitereits. 

■i  »  I 
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the  coUectiori  of  the  taxes,  to  convert  the  cusft()in^ 
into  duties  of  excise^  and  to  meliorate  the  excise-laws 
by  obviating  their  abuses  and  oppressions.  The  ex** 
periment  was  first  tried  by  a  proposal  of  subjecting 
the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco  to  the  excise :  but  so 
odious  was  the  very  word  ^  Excise '  *  at  that  time^ 
that  the  most  violent  opposition  was  kindled;  and 
notwithstandii^  all  the  arguments  and  influence  of 
the  minister,  his  majorities  in  the  House  were  so  in- 
considerable, and  the  clamor  abroad  was  so  loud,  that 
it  was  found  expedient  to*  drop  the  bilL  Notwith- 
standing this  defeat,  however,  by  the  firm  support  of 
the  crown  he  was  enabled  to  dismiss  firom  their  places 
several  persons  of  h^h  rank,  who  had  resisted  his 
measures. 

In  1737,  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline  deprived 
him  of  one,  who  had  chiefly  sustained  his  interest 
with  his  royal  master.  Under  this  disadvantage^ 
coupled  with  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  FriiKe  of 
Wales^  he  had  soon  afterward  to  combat  the  remon-*^ 
strancea  of  the  court  of  Spain  on  account  of  the  com- 
merce in  South  America;  where  the  pertinacity  of 
British  adventurers  in  carrjring  on*  an  illicit  traffic; 
and  the  arbitrary  rigour  of  the  Spaniards  in  repress* 
ing  it,  occasioned  mutual  complaints.  The  dissatis- 
factions at  home  were  violently  inflamed  by  the  oppo- 
sition :  a  convention,  procured  by  the  moderation  of 
Walpole,  proved  ineffectual  to  settie  the  matters  in 
dispute;  and  war  was  declared  against  Spain,  in  178ft. 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  indecent  rejoidngs.  Divisions . 

*  It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  Excise  has  sub'- 
flequently  been  extended  far  beyond  any  idea  entertained  at  that 
time ;  and  that,  though  it's  name  still  continues  unpopular,,  ii 
has  been  strenuously  defended  by  many  high  financial  authorities^ 
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now  took  place  in  the  cabinet;  and  Walpole,  thwarted 
by  the  King,  ineffectually  requested  permission  to 
tesign.  The  remainder  of  his  ministry  he  passed  in 
trouble  and  perplexity,  pressed  upon  by  inveterate 
enemies,  and  ili-su;^rted  by  jarring  friends.  The 
resistance  which  he  encbuntered  in  the  Council,  pro« 
TOked  him  <mce  to  exclaim ;  ^'  I  oppose  nothing,  I 
give  into  every  thing,  am  said  to  do  every  things  and 
to  answer  for  every  thing :  and  yet,  God  knows,  I 
dare  not  do  what  I  think  right."  In  1740,  a  direct 
attack  was  made  upon  him  in  the  House  of  Coni- 
mons»  ending  in  a  motion  for  his  removal  from  the 
King^s  councils  and  presence ;  but,  as  the  Tories  dis«» 
approved  it's  principle,  it  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority.  The  clamors  against  him,  however,  in* 
creased:  his  majorities  grew  less  and  less,  and  at 
length  became  nunorities ;  and  in  February,  1742, 
jhe  was  created  Baron  Houghton,  Viscount  Walpole^ 
and  Earl  of  Qrford,  and  resigned 

His  first  object  after  he  had  been  divested  of 
power  was,  by  dividing  his  enemies,  to  secure  him- 
self*  With  this  view  lie  employed  his  influence^ 
which  was  still  considerable,  to  form  a  Whig  ministry 
withPulteney  at  it's  head,  in  which  he  succeeded* 
A  parliamentary  inquiry  was  then  instituted  into  his 
conduct.  In  March,  1742,  Lord  Limerick  moved 
the  Xiower  House,  that  ^  a  Committee  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  management  of  affairs,  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  the  preceding  twenty  years ' 
{the  space,  during  which  Sir  Robert  had  presided  at 
the  helm) ;  but  his  motion  being  thought  too  gene- 
ral, both  as  to  time  and  matter,  was  rejected  after  a 
long  debate  by  a  majority  of  two  voices.  Not  dis- 
couraged by  his  disappointment^  the  same  nobleman 

c  SI 
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a  few  dajd  afterward  moved  that  ^  a  Comniittee 
shoidd  be  appoint^  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Orford^  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  administration/  This  sectod  proposition  was;^ 
carried  hj  a  m^'ority  of  seven ;  and  a  Gommitiee  of 
Secrecy,  consisting  of  twenty  one  members,  was. 
elected  by  ballot. 

On  the  thirteenth  Of  Aprils  his  Lordship  reported 
from  the  Committee,  that  ^  they  had  been  greatly 
Obstructed  in  their  pwceedings  by  the  obstinacy  of 
'Mr.  Gwynn  Yaughan  aiul  of  Paxton  and  Scroopy 
lat^  Solicitor  and  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,,  who 
refiised  to  anstver  interrogatories.'  Upon  which,  the 
House  committed  Paxton  to  Newgate ;  and  as  he 
and  his  associates  had  pleaded  in  their  defence^  that 
'  the  laws  of  England  did  not  ciwpd  any  mae  to 
reveal  matbs^  tending  to  theur  own  crimination/ 
imssed  a  boHi  of  indemnity  fyt  sudi  p^i^ona  as  dtouid 
upon  examination  make  discoveries  conoenking  the 
disposituMl  of  public  money  ut.  ofiioefi,  or  any  pay- 
meiat  or  agreement  in  respect  themo^  or  concenmig 
other  inattars  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Robert  !&rl 
of  Orford.  This  bill  however,  after  a.  long  debate^ 
was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords;^  no  man  cp* 

• 

*  TUb  Ii^ulfiidoti-BiU»  ^htck  (us  Mr.  Coxe  remark*)  Md 
up  the  ex-miaister  aa  a  public  felon  and  converted  the  Lower 
House  into  a  tribunal  of  blood,  had  been  carried  in  the  Com- 
mons after  d,  se^re  struggle  by  only  a  tnajority  of  twelve,  228 
agi^t  216.  The  debates  upon  the  subject,  in  that  ttissembly, 
ifT^re  never  ^vea  to  the  public.  Bathwst,  we  &d,  iBi{>plati<l0d 
it,  as  <  die  natural  consequence  of  new  schemes  of  villainy 
and  new  schemes  of  evasion;'  and  by  Chesterfield  it  was 
asserted  to  be  *  no  new  thing  in  the  constitution,  because 
rewardis  were  daily  oflfered  to  highwaymen  and  ttiurlherers  for 
the  discoTflry  of  Iheit  agcolofmlkes^ '  bat  ii  enio^uatered  Ih^ 
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pesing  it  move  strenuously  than  Lord  Carteret,  the 
pnrfessed  enemy  of  Orford,  aa  he  thought  it  would 
tempt  the  subordinate  servants  of  the  crown  to  ac* 

severe  reprobation  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  $s  *  cal- 
culated to  make  defence  impossible,  to  deprive  innocence  of 
ifs  giiard,  and  to  let  loose  oppression  and  perjury  upon  the 
world ;  to  dazzle  the  wicked  with  a  proqpect  of  security^  and 
to  incite  them  to  purchase  an  indemnity  for  one  crime  by  the 
perpetration  of  another ;  to  confound,  in  i^ort^  the  notions  of 
right  and  wrcmg,  to  violate  the  essence  of  our  constitution,  and 
to  leave  us  without  any  certain  security  for  our  property  or  rule 
for  our  unions/ 

Mr.  Co3M  does  not  admit  that  the  large  majority,  by  which 
this  bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  Upper  House  (109  against  57) 
was,  in  any  respect,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  con- 
sequence of  a  compromise  with  Pulteney,  or  that  the  prosecution 
was  only  n  collusion.  The  Secret  Committee,  he  observes,  were 
eager  to  establish  the  guilt  of  Walpole,  aod  the  new  administra- 
tion as  violent  in  their  assertion  of  it  as  the  Tories  and  disaffiectod 
Wlugs^  who  by  Fulteney's  arrangement  had  been  excluded.  The 
dargee  against  him  were  reducible  to  three  general  heads : 

1.  Undoe  influence  in  4&lections ; 

%  Oraotsag  fraudulent  contracts;  and 

3«  PeculatiQn  and  profusion  hx  the  e9|>eiMliture  x>f  Secrelt  6er«> 
vice-Money. 

-  As  proo&,  however,  that  he  did  not  (to  adopt  Chestorfield's 
bitter  expressions)  retire  *to  his  counftrynseat,  loaded  with  the 
qpeflf  and  the  hittrei  of  liie  piAiic,'  bis  biographer  gives  a 
minute  statement  of  what  estate  he  possessed  in  1700  (upward  of 
2,000/.  p^r  ann,  clear)  which  could  not  have  been  less  ^an 
doubled  before  his  resignation  in  1743,  of  the  places  which  he 
and  Ms  femSy  held  during  that  intorvd,  of  his  fortunato  sale  of 
South  Sea  Stock  at  IfiiM.  per  cent,  before  the  foarsting  of  ^ 
buU>iei««4n  which  his  fiiend  Lord  Pmbroke,  vunre  ductile  thaii 
Mrs.  Walpole^  by  following  his  advice  participated — and  of  his 
purchase  of  pictures  for  Honghton,  which  collectively  cost  him 
40,0002.  (the  dearest.  Guidons  Doctors,  being  bought  for  six 
hundred  guineas)  and  sold  for  nearly  double  that  price :  all  con- 
curring to  demonstrate,  that  he  was  neither  a  needy  adventurer 
at  his  outset,  in  his  progress  a  profligate  plunderer,  nor  wa  over- 
burtliened  miser  fit  the  conclusion.  ^ 
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cuse  their  superiors  upon  ever^  dumge  of  ministry' 
with  impunity,  under  the  hope  of  securing  the  favour 
of  the  new  administration. 

The  friends  of  the  bill  in  the  Commons  now 
complained  of  an  obstruction  of  public  justice.  They 
examined  the  journals  of  the  Peers  for  precedents  of 
such  a  rejection :  and  the  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  Houses  would  probably  have  been  carried  to 
violent  lengths,  if  the  King  had  not  by  proroguing 
the  parliament  saved  his  old  servant,  as  the  cry  of 
vengeqnce  without  doors  extended  even  to  his  life. 

In  the  next  session  of  parliament,  indeed,  thQ 
motion  was  revived  for  appointing  a  Committee  with, 
the  same  object  as  that  of  the  ppeceding  year ;  but  it 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty  seven  votes. 

Walpole  was  subsequently  consulted  by  the  King» 
who  TCtained  a  high  regard  for  him,  respecting  minis-* 
terial  arrangements ;  and  it  was  through  his  advice» 
that  Pelham  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 
But  his  prospects  dither  of  personal  ambition,  or  of 
public  utility,  were  now  brought  to  a  close.     He  had 
long  been  afflicted  with  severe  calculous  complaints, 
which  were  so  much  aggravated  by  a  journey  from 
Norfolk  to  London,  undertaken  at  the  King^s  com- 
mand in  November  1744,  that  he  thenceforth  found 
relief  from   extreme  agony  only  in  large  doses  of 
opium.    On  March  18, 1745,  he  expired,  in  the  sixty 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  displayed  through  the 
whole  of  the  concluding  scene  the  most  exemplary 
fortitude  and  resignation.     His  remains  were  interred 
\a  the  parish-church  ^t  Houghton,  without  monument 
or  inscription : 

^  So  peaceful  rests  without  a  stone,  a  name 

Which  oDce  had  <  honours,'  titles,  wealth,  and  fame** 
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lElis  amtemporariesy  however  they  may  differ  about 
piri>]ic  duuracter,  in  variably  agree  in  bestowing 
Hie  higbesit  eircomiums  upon  his  private  conduct.      . » 

His  political  character  will  have  shown  itself  in 
file  preceding  sketch  of  his  life.  The  desire  of  pre* 
serving  peace  abroad,  and  avoiding  all  subjects  of 
contention  at  home,  of  promoting  gradual  improve-, 
ments  in  the  tracfe'  and  'finances*  of  the  country,  and 
pursuing  use&d  rather  than  splendid  objects,  joined 
with  a  sincere  zeal  for  the  Rrotestant  succession^ 
were  the  leading  jmnciples  of  his  government :  and 
Hie  means  which  he  employed  were  prudence,  moder- 
ation, vigilance,  and  (it  must  be  allowed)  corruptiony 
tiiough  it  may  weU  be  doubted,  whether  he  left 
public  men  more  corrupt  than  he  found  them.  He' 
was  an  exodlent  man  of  busmess,  methodical  and 
diligent:  an  artfiil,  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  rather 
than  an  eloquent  speaker ;  who  saw,  as  by  intuition^ 
the  disposition  of  the  House,  and  pressed  or  receded 
accordingly.  So  clear  in  stating  the  most  intrijcate 
matters,  especially  in  the  finanpesi  that  whilst  be  wag 


*  Lord  Cfaalham  himself  said,  **  The  more  I  reflect  on  my 
eondact,  fhe  more  I  blttme  myself  for  opposing  his  Excise-Bill :" 
concluding  with  his  accustomed  energy,  as  he  observed  several 
members  smile,  **  Let  those,  who  are  ashamed  to  confess  |heir 
errors,  lapgh  out.  Can  it  be  deemed  adulation  to  praise  a 
minister,  who  is  no  more  ? "  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  even 
while  censuring  his  measures  in  other  respects  with  the  greatest 
aq>erity,  bore  evidence  to  his  parsimony  of  the  public  money: 
**  As  this  is  a  demand  of  money,''  he  observed  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Hardwicke,  **  we  shall  find  Sir  Robert  more  difficult 
to  comply,  than  upon  former  occasions/'  And  it  has  been 
afiBrmed  (in  language  nearly  parallel  to  that,  which  Augustus 
used  of  Rome,  *'  Lateritiam  invenif  fnarmoream  relinquo  ")  that 
*  he  found  the  Book  d  Bates  the  worst,  and  le^  it  th^  best  io 
J&urope/ 
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sp^aixagf  tile  most  ignonmt  thought  ifaat  they  under- 
wood what  they  really  did  not  He  was  a  xx$axt  not 
of  genius,  but  of  sound  sense^  and  of  great^ ifuielaiess 
of  apprehension. 

Hit  doiquence,  generally  pleiikf  perspicuoiui,  and 
manly,  was  oocasionally  brilUant,  classkodL  and  im- 
pasiionftd.  In  sharpneBS  of  reply,  he  was  singulsiiy 
happy.  The  tone  of  bis  voice,  though  he  never  en* 
tarely  lost  the  jHfovindal  accent,  was  highly  Indo- 
dious.  Luminous  in  his  arrangement  even  of  the 
most  complicated  subjects,  he  was  able  to  impart  in* 
teorest  «visn  to  the  dry  topic  of  finance.  His  speeches 
on  the  Peerage-Bill,  on  relinquishing  the  Exdae- 
Scheifle,  and  a^nst  Sir  William  Wyndham  on  the 
Secession,  were  commended  by  Speaker  Ondow,  Lord 
Combury,  the  Duke  of  Ai^le,  and  Lord  Ghatlwm 
sespectivdy,  in  the  highest  terms.  Of  a  ready  and 
t^aeious  memoiy,  and  eminently  distinguished  fiir 
his  method  and  despatch  in  transacting  puUie  busi- 
ness, he  is  characterised  by  Chesterfield  himself  aa 
*  never  sieen  in  a  huny,'  whereas  the  Duke  of  New* 
castle  was  never  out  of  one,  from  the  opposite  cause : 
and  Lord  Hervey  r^ffesents  him,  as  ^  domg  every 
thing  with  the  same  ease  and  tranquillity,  as  if  be 
was  doing  nothing.* 

To  these  vahiable  qualities  and  habits,  however,  he 
must  have  superadded  signal  industry :  as  he  se^ms 
yery  seldom  to  have  employed  a  secretary ;  and  yet  he 
not  only  wrote  all  his  own  letters,  but  also  constantly 
noted  the  substance  of  the  foreign  correspondence, 
and  made  numerous  extracts  from  the  despatches  of 
the  foreign  ministers.  His  great  principle  seems  to 
hav«  been  expressed  by  his  favourite  motto^  Quieta 
iton  mover e;  with  this  interpretation  however,  not 
rashly,  or  at  once,  to  overturn  things  at  rest  i  for 
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ivea  B,  superficial  dbsenrer  of  fais  negnJariong  in  com*- 
laexce,  finance,  and  jurispradmce  must  confess,  that 
bis  entire^  system  was  a  system  of  cautious  aiid  gra« 
dual  improvement. 

He  was,  in  sliort,  if  we  may  trast  Mr.  Burke^ 
^  an  honomaUe  man,  and  a  sound  Whig."  He  was 
not,  as  the  Jacobites  and  discontented  Whigs  of  his 
own  time  hktve  represented  him,  and  as  ill*infbrmed 
men  still  represent  him,  a  prodigal  and  o^rapt  mi- 
airier.  They  charged  him  in  their  libels  and  sedi^ 
tious  conversatiofis,  as  *  having  first  reduced  corrup- 
tion to  a  system.'  Sudi  was  their  cant.  But  he  was 
fer  fi-om  governing  by  corruption.  He  governed  by 
partj'^ttacfameiits.  The  charge  of  systematic  cor- 
ruption is  less  ap{jjcaMe  to  him,  periiaps,  than  to 
apj  one  who  ever  served  the  crown  for  so  great  a 
laagtii  of  time.  He  gained  over  very  few  firom  the 
<9pMiiion.  Without  being  a  gienius  of  the  first  daas, 
he  was  an  intelligent,  prudent,  and  aafe  nfinister.  Ife 
lovied  peace ;  and  he  helped  to  communicate  the  same 
dispofiitton  to  nations  at  least  as  warlike  and  restless 
88  that,  in  which  he  hid  the  chief  direction  c£  affSun. 
nough  he  served  a  master,  who  was  fond  of  martidi 
fiune,  he  kept  all  the  estaJdi^mients  very  low.  The 
land-tax  continued  at  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  administration.  The  other 
mipositions  Were  moderate.  The  profound  repose, 
the  equal  liberty,  the  firm  protection  of  just  laws, 
Auing  the  long  period  of  his  power,  were  the  princi- 
pal  sources  of  that  prosperity,  which  took  such  rapid 
strides  toward  perfection,  and  which  furnished  to  this 
-nation  ability  to  acquire  the  military  glory  which  it 
has  since  obtained,  as  weU  as  to  bear  the  burthens, 
the  cause  t^wd  the  consequence  of  that  wai^^ke  reputa- 
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tion.  With  many  Tirtuei^  public  and  private^  he  had 
his  faults :  but  his  faults  were  superficial.  A  careless^ 
coarse,  and  over-fiumliar  stile  0f  discourse,  without 
sufficient  regard  to  persons  or  occasions,  and  an  almost 
total  want  of  political  decorum,  were  the  errors  by 
winch  he  was  most  hurt  in  the  public  opinioii,  and 
those  throufi^h  which  his  enemies  obtained  the  greatest 
advaBtage  over  him.  But  justice  must  bfdane. 
The  prudence,  steadiness,  and  vigilance  of  that  man^ 
joined  to  the  greatest  possible  lenity  in  his  character 
and  his  polities,  preserved  the  crown  to  this  royal 
&mily ;  and,  with  it,  their  laws  and  liberties  to  this 
country. 

In  his  person  tall  and  wcfl  proportioned,  he  was 
in  his  youth  and  opening  manhood  so  comely,  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  called  ^  the  handsome  couple ; ' 
and  in  the  procession  at  the  installation  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  in  1725,  he  was,  next  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  Townshend,  most  distinguished 
for  his  appearance.  But,  in  advanced  Ufe,  he  be- 
came corpulent  and  unwieldy.  E^is  stile  of  dress  was 
usually  plain  and  simple,  his  address  frank  and  open, 
and  his  manner  so  fascinating  that  while  he  was  all 
but  adored  by  lus  friends,  even  by  his  most  virulent 
opponents  he  was  not  hated**  His  generous  rivals 
Pulteney,  pronounced  him  *  of  a  temper  so  calm  and 
equal,  and  so  hard  to  be  provoked,  that  he  was  very 

*  Pope,  his  political  adversary,  and  the  intimate  of  his  prin-» 
cipal  foeSy  has  eulogised  his  private  qualities  in  lines,  which, 
compensate  all  the  bitterness  of  his  satire : 

<  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill-exchanged  for  power; 
Seen  him,  uncumber'd  with  the  venal  tribe, 
jSmile  withoat  art,  and  win  without  a  bribet^ 
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sure  he  neTer  felt  the  bitterest  inyectives  against  him 
for  half  an  hour.'  Affable  and  gay*  in  his  deport* 
ment,  and  in  his  conversation  animated  and  facetious 
(occasionally,  to  an  unpardonable  degree  of  ribaldry) 
he  was  liberal,  even  to  prodigality,  in  his  expendi- 
ture :  and  his  passion  for  the  diversions  of  the  field 
was  only  allayed  by  the  infirmities  of  age.  f 

It  must  be  recorded,  to  his  discredit,  that  he  wa& 
very  sparing  in  his  patronage  of  science  and  litera-^ 
ture.  An  almost  solitaiy  exception  to  tlifc  remark  is 
{undshed  in  the  instance  of  Young,  for  whom  he 
^•ocured  a  pension  from  George  I.,  increased  on  his 
suggestion  by  George  11.  to  200/.  per  ann.  He  was 
often,  indeed,  heard  to  say,  that  ^  Poets  were  fitter 
for  speculation  than  for  action ; '  and  he  could  appeal 
to  the  negotiations  of  Prior,  and  the  secretaryship 
of  Addison,  in  justification  of  his  opinion. 

On  the  whole,  though  he  cannot  rank  among  the 
great  and  exalted  characters  of  his  nation,  he  will 
always  be  conspicuous  as  an  able  minister,  in  which 
quj»lity  his  reputation  seems  rather  to  have  gained 


*  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  says  of  him,  that  *  he  laughed 
the  heart's  laugh ;'  and  N.  Hardinge  notices  it's  peculiarity  in 
his,  pr&prioque  vincit  seria  risu.  His  levity,  however,  in  his  con* 
versation  with  the  sex,  with  whom  (like  Richelieu)  he  affected  to 
be  extremely  popular,  was  too  often  boisterous  or  licentious.  His 
reputed  axiom,  ^  All  men  have  their  price,'  changes  it's  character. 
If  it  ijs  to  be  corrected  (as  Mr.  Coxe  contends)  All  those  men^  the 
pretended  patriots,  have  their  price:  and  that  it  should  be  so  cor* 
rected,  may  perhaps  be  inferred  by  the  terms  of  affection  and 
respect  in  which  he  always  named  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  his 
unqualified  assertion  of  the  incorruptness  of  Shippen,  and  his 
own  consistent  and  uniform  conduct. 

f  Of  his  daily  packet  of  letters,  he  usually  opened  his  game« 
keeper's  the  first* 
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tiian  lost  hj  being  amutdtted  td  the  elttimate  of  im- 
partial history. 

Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  his  son,  has  given  him  a 
place  in  his  ^  Catalogue  of  NoUe  Auttiors ; '  but  it 
is  proper  to  obserre,  that  his^  Loiddup's  litet£U7  aU- 
lities  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  sphere  of 
life  in  which  he  moved :  for  a]l»  that  he  is  known  to 
have  written  or  published,  are  political  tracts  on 
temporary  and  local  sul^ects. 

The  list  if  them,  confessedly  de&ddve  and  inac* 
curate,  which  Mr.  Walpole  introduces  with  sayings 
^  Sixteen  unfortunate  and  ingkrious  years  sdnce  his 
r^noval  have  aheady  written  his  elc^inm ! "  ccoitaim 
the  following  articles : 

1.  ^  The  Sovereign's  (Duke  of  Somerset,  so  caDied 
by  the  Wh%s)  Answer  to  a  Gloucesterslure  Addsess.' 

2.  ^  Answer  to  the  Representation  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  State  of  the  Navy,'  1709. 

8.  ^  The  Debts  of  the  Nation  stated  and  consi* 
dbred,  in  four  Letters,'  1710 ;  printed  in  the  Somers* 
TradsL 

4.  'The  Thirty  Five  Millions  accounted  for,' 1710. 

5.  '  Four  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  Scotland,  upon 
Sacheverell's  Trial.' 

'  6.  A  pamphlet  upon  the  Vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  relation  to  the  Allies  not  furnishing 
their  Quotas. 

7.  'A  abort  Histoiy  of  the  Parliament;'  repub* 
Udied  by  AJmon  fix)m  party-motives,  1763. 

8.  •  The  South  Sea  Scheme  considered.' 

9.  •  The  Report  of  the  Secret  Committ^,  June  9, 
1715.' 

.  10.  '  A  private  L^ter  to  General  Churchill,  after 
Lord  Orford's  Retirement.' 
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To  these  Mr.  Coxe  adds,  *  Thoughts  of  a  Member 
of  the  Lower  House,  &c.  on  Limitiiig  the  Creation 
of  Peers/  1719;  and  some  *  Considerations  on  the 
Public  Revemies/  1736 :  bit  he  doubts  ISTos.  2,  4,  9, 
and  10. 
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[1700L— 1748.] 


fTAMES  THOMSON,  one  of  the  nine  chfldi^n  of 
a  divine  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Ednam 
near  Kelso  in  Roxburghshire,  September  11,  1700* 
The  rudiments  of  scholastic  education  he  received  at 
Jedburgh,  where  he  was  not  distinguished  among  his 
schoolfellows  for  any  superiority  of  parts ;  though  a 
neighbouring  minister  of  taste  and  learning  discovered^ 
and  encouraged,  his  early  propensity  to  poetry. 

According  to  Lord  Buchan,  he  was  occasionally 
invited  to  spend  his  vacations  at  the  seat  of  Sir 
William  Bennet,  an  accomplished  country*gentlemah ; 
was  favourably  noticed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minta 
(subsequently.  Lord  Justice  Clerk),  and  frequently 
visited  at  Lord  Cranston's.  Thus  patronised,  he 
amused  himself  and  his  friends  with  many  copies 
of  verses ;  which  he  regularly,  however,  committed 
every  ensuing  New  Year's  Day  to  the  flames. 

From  school,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  second  year  of  his  admission,  his 
proficiency  was  greatly  interrupted  by  the  death  of 

*  Authorities.    Murdoch's  Memoirs  of  TMrnsoHf  prefixed 
to  his  Works,  ed.  1762. 
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Ills  fiather ;  *  but  his  mother  (whose  maiden  name  was 
Beatrix  Trotter)  with  her  numerous  family  removing 
to  the  Scottish  capital,  he  was  enabled  to  complete 
1m  academical  laboiu*s,  and  began  to  acquire  distinc- 
tion as  a  youth  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  poetic 
vein.  The  study  of  poetry,  about  this  time,  was  much 
extended  in  Scotland:  the  < Edinburgh  Miscellany' 
had  been  published,  consisting  chiefly  of  contributions 
from  Callander,  Symmers,  and  Mitchell,  young  men 
of  his  acquaintance ;  and  Mallett,  his  stead&st  finend, 
and  himself  had  probably  here  first  tried  their  youth- 
fid  wing.  But  a  just  taste,  and  true  criticism,  were 
yet  wanting:  rigid  rules  and  forms  received  more 
reelect  than  a  Uvdy  imagination  and  genuine  fire. 
Thomson  saw  this,  and  therefore  determined  to  settle 
in  London,  in  which  resolution  he  was  confirmed  soon 
afterward  by  the  following  incident :  The  divinity- 
chair  at  Edmburgh  was  filled  at  this  period  by  Pro- 
fessor Hamilton,  who  prescribed  to  the  young  bard, 
for  the  subject  of  an  exerdse,  the  illustration  of  a 
psalm  celebratmg  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  God. 
Of  this  he  gave  a  paraphrase,  in  a  stile  so  highly 
poetical,  that  his  auditors  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment. The  Professor  however,  after  complimenting 
him  upon  the  performance,  added  with  a  smile,  that 
^  if  he  thought  of  being  useful  in  the  ministry,  he 
must  keep  a  stricter  rein  upon  his  fancy,  and  express 
Hmself  in  language  more  intelligible  to  an  ordinary 
congregation/  Hence  Thomson,  who  foresaw  the 
impossibility  of  complying  with  the  injunction,  rightly 

*  He  arrived,  to  his  unutterable  grief,  too  late  to  receive  the 
paternal  benediction ;  and  his  sorrow  upon  the  occasion  was  ex-^ 
bibited  by  instances  of  conduct,  which  his  surviriag  relationit 
afterward  delighted  to  recollect. 
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concluded  that  Ids  expectations  from  the  sto'dj  6£ 
divinity  must  be  very  precarious :  aiid»  therefore,  he 
decEned  enteiing  into  the  diurch.*  To  this  an  invi'. 
tation,  which  he  received  ftom  Lady  Grizzel  Baillie 
(of  the  family  of  Jerviswood)  a  firiend  of  hi$  mother, 
not  a  little  contributed.  In  the  autuxmi  c£  1725)  he 
embarked  at  Leith,  leaving  his  pious  and  tender 
parent  *  on  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood,'  never  to 
soe  her  again.  Her  Ladyship's  patronage  however, 
although  it  furnished  him  with  an  i^pcdogy  for  the* 
imprudence  of  leaving  his  native  country,  and  en- 
trusting himself  in  a  great  measure  to  chance  foir  his 
subsistence,  extended  no  farther  than  to  a  general 
introduction  among  her  acquasntanee. 

But  his  merit  didnot long  lie  concealed  in  the Eng- 
li^  metropdis.  He  quickly  found  a  zealous  patron 
in  Mr.  Forbes,  afterward  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland.  This  gentleman  strongly 
recommended  him  to  his  friends,  and  in  piffticalaF 
to  Mr.  Aikman,  whose  premature  death  Thomson 
has  affectionately  commemorated  in  a  copy  of  verses. 
Under  their  eiicouragement,  he  published  his  *  Win- 
ter,' in  March  1726.f  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spen- 
cer Compton,   Eari  ci  Wilmington,   who  however 

*  It  18  said,  he  lived  some  time  in  tlie  family  of  Lord  Binning, 
as  tQtiif  to  his.son,  afterward  Earl  of  Haddington. 

t  l%is,^upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  bad  shown  in  detached 
scraps  to  Mallett,  at  that  time  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  who  advised  him  to  form  them  into  one  connected 
piece,  and  to  publish  it  immediately.  For  some  time,  he  couki 
find  no  purchaser.  His  friend,  at  last,  persuaded  Millar  to 
give  him  a  low  price  for  it :  and  even  that  price,  from  the  slow- 
ness of  it's  early  sale,  the  buyer  was  disposed  to  regret;  tiO  Mr» 
Whateley,  a  man  of  taste  and  learningi  by  his  strong  commen*' 
dations  ushered  it  into  universal  notice.  .  ' 
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took  no  notice  of  it,  till  Hill  (whom  Thomson  had 
courted  with  too  obsequious  a  degree  of  adulation) 
awakened  his  attention  by  some  verses  addressed  to 
the  author  in  the  newspaper,  censuring  the  great  for 
their  n^lect  of  ingenious  men.  This  elicited  a  pre- 
sent of  twenty  guineas.  It  made  him  known,  like* 
wise,  to  Pope. 

Henceforward,  his  acquaintance  was  courted  by 
ail  men  of  taste.  Dr.  Rundle,  Bishop  of  Eterry,  more 
especially  exerted  himself  in  his  behalf;  and  at  length 
introduced  him  to  Chancellor  Talbot,  whose  son 
Thomson  subsequently  accompanied  as  travelling 
tutor.  His  love  and  gratitude  to  the  iriendly  pre- 
late are  finely  expressed  in  his  ^  Poem  to  the  memory 
tf  Lord  Talbot.' 

The  favourable  reception  given  by  the  public  to 
the  first  of  his  Seasons  induced  him  to  study  with 
great  assiduity,  that  he  might  be  enabled  in  his  pro- 
gress rather  to  excel,  than  to  &XL  short  of,  this  speci- 
men of  his  talents  for  pastoral  poetry.  His  '  Sum- 
mer'   was   published   in   1727;*   his  *  Spring,'  in 

*  « 

1728;  and  his  ^Autumn,'  in  a  4to.  edition  of  his 
works,  in  1730. 

In  1727^  likewise,  he  produced  his  Poem  upon 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  recently  deceased :  and  the 
British  merchants  be£minin£:  loudly  to  complain  of 
the  interruption  of  thek^Znerce  L  South  America 

*  This  he  would  have  dedicated  to  Lord  Binning :  but  that 
nobleman,  with  true  zeal  for  the  poet's  interest,  advised  him  to 
transfer  the  compliment  to  Mr.  Doddington  (subsequently  Lord 
Meloombe),  as  one  who  had  more  power  to  advance  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  fortune.  His  *  Spring  *  was  inscribed  to  the  Countess 
of  Hartford,  afterward  Duchess  of  Somerset ;  and  his  ^  Autumn' 
to  Mr.  Onslow.  ^  ^ 
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jyy  the  Spamaids,  he  composed  also  his  ^  Britaniiia/ 
with  a  yiew  of  rousing  the  spirit  of  national  venge*- 
<iaice.  His  friends  now  advised  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  drama,  ohservisig  that,  ^  if  he  suo* 
ceeded  in  this  walk,  it  would  be  the  readiest  road 
tp  fame  and  fortune.'  In  conformity  to  their  suggest 
tion,  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  ^  Sophonisba,'  which  was 
acted  with  great  applause  in  1729.* 

Being  summoned  soon  afterward  to  make  the  tour 
pf  Europe  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Talbot,  his  poetical 
studies  underwent  a  considerable  interruption:  but 
^ven  his  travels  furnished  him  with  rich  materials  for 
gratifying  his  darling  passion  on  his  return.  For 
having  visited  most  of  the  courts  and  capital  cities 
of  Europe,  and  made  observations  upon  their  go^ 
remment,  manners,  and  customs,  he  wrought  his 
remarks  with  adnurable  skill  into  a  poem  on  *  liberty,* 
divided  into  five  parts,  w^th  the  more  general  titto  of 
f  Ancient  and  Modem  Italy  compared ;  Greece,  Rome, 
Britain,  and  the  Prospect.'  This,t  which  he  regarded 
as  his  noblest  work,  was  less  popular  than  he  had  ex* 
pected,  and  has  never  beep  a  very  general  favourite. 
While  he  was  composing  it's  first  part,  he  received  jh 
severe  shock  by  the  death  of  his  noble  fellow-traveQer^ 
followed  (perhaps,  as  a  consequence)  by.  the  much 

*  Such  was  the  expectation  excited  by  this  drama,  thot  i^t 
mere  rehearsals  were  dignified  by  splendid  audiences,  who  inva* 
riably  rose  however  with  the  apathy,  which  migfat  have  mone  pro- 
bably followed  a  moral  lecture.  The  waggish  parody  upon  wm 
of  it's  lines  (''  Qh,  Sophomsba!  Sophonisba,  oh!")  rh.  <Oh« 
iJtamie  Thomson !  Jamie  Thomson,  Oh  i  *  was  for  a  consideraUft 
lime  echoed  throughout  London. 

t  Lord  Lyttelton  having  assumed  the  unjustifiable  heeoce  of 
curtailing  it,  we  no  longer  have  it  in  it's  original  state. 
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heavier  loss  of  his  father,  justly  stiled  the  *  Great 
Lord  Talbot/  * 

- '  Such  was  the  noble  patron,  by  whose  death  Thorn- 
fMx  found  himself  reduced  from  a  genteel  competenc}^ 
to  a  state  of  jirecarious  dependence ;  as  he  now  Idst 
his  Secretaryship  of  Briefe,f  a  place  of  little  duty  or  , 
attendance,  suited  to  his  retired  way  of  liting,  and 
affording  an  income  sufficient  for  his  moderate  de- 
mands. Yet  was  not  his  genius  depressed,  or  hi* 
temper  hurt,  by  this  reverse  of  fortune.  After  paying 
the  tribute  of  grief  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased 
benefector,  he  resumed  hii  natural  vivacity :  and  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  works,  with  thd 
Kberality  of  new  patrons,  enabled  him  not  only  to 
continue  his  simple  and  elegant  mode  of  living,  but 
also  to  assist  occasionally  the  narrow  CircumstancesI 

*  Of  him  it  bas  been  recorded,  that  when  his  merit  and  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  his  country  induced  his  Sovereign  to  re- 
ward him  with  the  Great  Sei^,  his  universal  affability,  his  easiness 
of  access,  his  humanity  to  the  distressed,  his  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  his  rapid  despatch  of  business  Engaged  the 
a&ctiou  and  veneration  of  all  who  approached  hbn.  By  con<* 
stantfjT  delivering  hii  reasons  for  every  decree  he  made,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  became  an  instructive  sphool  of  equity;  and  his  de- 
cisions were  gener^ly  attended  witli  such  conviction  to  the  par- 
ties, against  whose  interest  they  were  given,  that  their  acquies- 
cence usually  prevented  the  expense  and  the  trouble  of  appeals. 
As  no  servile  expedient  raised  him  to  power,  his  couhtrymen 
knew  he  would  make  use  of  none  to  support  himself  in  it.  His 
private  life  was  the  mirror  of  every  virtue :  his  piety  was  exalted, 
rational,  and  unafiected.  In  liis  conversation  was  united  the 
utmost  freedom  of  debate  with  the  highest  good-breeding,  and 
the  vivaidty  c^nkilrtb  with  primitive  simplicity  of  manners. 

t  The  new  Chancellor,  Lord  Hardwidce,  after  some  delay 
gave  it  to  another ;  because  Thomson  either  through  pride, 
or  modesty,  or  ign'Orance  did  not  ask  for  it. 
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of  his  sisters.  In  1798,  his  '  Agamemnon  *  was  acted^ 
and  produced  him  a  considerable  sum.  like  most 
mythological  stories,  indeed^  it  was  rather  endured^ 
than  applauded.  But  the  endurers  were  numerous. 
Pope,  who  had  favoured  the  author  when  in  Italy 
with  a  poetical  epistle,  coming  to  this  tragedy  on  it's 
first  night,  was  welcomed  to  the  theatre  by  a  general 
clap.  Mr.  Quin,  likewise,  was  very  kind  to  him  upon 
all  occasions. 

.  But  his  chief  resource  he  found  in  the  protection 
of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  who  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  new  friend  Lyttelton  assigned  him 
a  pension  of  100/.  per  ann.,  and  always  received  him 
with  the  utmost  courtesy.  This  distinguished  patron- 
age, however,  proved  in  one  instance  prejudicial  to 
it's  object.  When  Thomson's  *  Edward  and  Eleonwa' 
was  ready  for  the  stage,  the  Chamberlain  withheld 
his  licence.  This  was,  naturally,  considered  as  an 
affront  intended  to  the  Prince ;  as  there  was  not  a 
single  passage  in  the  play,  which  could  render  it  ex- 
ceptionable. 

His  next  dramatic  performance  was  the  Masque 
of  *  Alfred,'  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr  J  Mallett. 
It  was  composed,  by  command  of  his  royal  patron, 
for  the  summer-entertainment  of  a  select  party  at 
Cliefden  House  on  the  birthday  of  the  Princess 
Augusta ;  and  was  subsequently  exhibited,  with  great 
success,  upon  the  public  stage. 

In  1745,  his  *  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,'  founded 

_____  • 

upon  a  story  in  Gil  Bias,  made  it's  appearance.  This 
was  the  most  successful  of  all  his  dramas,  and  still 
keeps  it's  place  in  the  theatre.  It  wants  novelty 
pf  character,    however,    and  variety  of  incident; 
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Itnd  the  diction  is  in  general,  too  flowery  and  sen- 
timentaL 

Soon  afterward,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
jsister  Jean  Thomson,  the  wife  of  the  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Lanark,  which  affords  a  pleasing 
proof  of  fraternal  tenderness : 

*  Hagley  in  Warcestershiref 
*  MY  DEAR  SISTER,  October  the  Uh^  1747. 

^  I  thought  you  had  known  me  better  than  to  in* 
terpret  my  silence  into  a  decay  of  affection;  espemally 
as  your  behaviour  has  always  b^n  such,  as  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish  it.  Pon't  imagine,  because  I 
am  a  bad  correspondent^  that  I  can  ever  prove  an 
unkind  friend  and  brother*  I  must  do  myself  the 
justice  to  teU  you,  that  my  affections  are  naturally 
very  fixed  and  constant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of 
complaint  against  you  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  I  have 
not  the  least  shadow)  I  am  conscious  of  so  many 
defects  in  myself,  as  to  dispose  me  to  be  not  a  little 
charitable  and  forgiving. 

*  It  gives  me  the  truest  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  hear 
you  have  a  good  kind  husband,  and  are  in  e^y  circum* 
stances ;  but,  were  they  otherwise,  they  would  only 
awaken  and  heighten  my  tenderness  toward  you.  As 
our  good  and  tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  re- 
ceive any  material  testimonies  of  the  highest  human 
gratitude  I  owed  them  (than  which  nothing  could 
have  given  me  equal  pleasure)  the  only  return  I 
can  make  them  now  is,  by  kindness  to  those  they 
left  behind  them.  Would  to  God  poor  Lizzy  *  had 
lived  longer,  to  have  been  a  farther  witness  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I  might  have  had  the 

*  His  sister  Elizabeth,  married  to  Mr.  Bell,  had  died  90S19 
time  before  the  date  of  this  letter* 
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pleaswpe  of  seeing  once  nioipe  a  s^er  whio  w  tmly 
deserved  my  esteem  and  love!  But  she  i^  haj^^ 
while  we  must  toil  a  litUe  logger  here  below :  let  us 
Ijiowever  do  it  cheerfully  ^nd  grateAiUy,  supported  by 
the  pleasing  hope  of  meeting  again  on  a  safer  &ihore^ 
where  to  recollect  the  storms  and  difficukies  of  Ujfe 
will  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with  that  blissful 
state.  You  did  right  to  call  your  daughter  by  her 
name:  for  you  must  needs  have  had  a  particular 
tender  friendship  for  one  another^  endeared  as  you 
were  by  pature,  by  having  passed  the  affectionate 
years  of  your  youth  together,  and  by  that  great 
softener  and  engager  of  hearts,  mutual  hardship. 
That  it  was  in  my  power  to  ease  it  a  little,  I  ac-i 
count  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  of  my  Ufe. 
But  enough  of  this  melancholy,  though  not  unpleas* 
ing,  strain. 

^  I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinterestec} 
advice  to  Mr.  BeU,  as  you  will  see  by  my  letter  to  Imn. 
As  I  approve  entirely  of  his  marrying  again,  you  will 
readily  ask  me,  *  Why  I  don't  marry  at  all  ?'  JVfy  dr- 
cumstances  have,  hitherto,  been  so  variable  and  un- 
certain in  this  fluctuating  world,  as  induce  to  keep  me 
&om  engaging  in  such  a  state :  and  now,  though  they 
are  more,  settled,  and  of  late  (which  you  wiU  be  glad  to 
hear)  considerably  improved,  I  begin  to  think  myself 
too  far  advanced  in  Ufe  for  such  youth&l  undertak- 
ings ;  not  to  mention  some  other  petty  reasons,  that 
are  apt  to  startle  the  delicacy  o^  difficult  old  bachelors. 
I  am,  however,  not  a  little  suspicious  that,  was  I  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Scotland  (which  I  have  some  thought 
of  doing  soon)  I  might  possibly  be  tempted  to  think 
of  a  thine:  not  easily  repaired,  if  done  amiss.  I  hav^ 
always  bLn  of  opinion;  that  none  make  better  wives 
tSian  the  ladies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who  more;  for- 
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saken  than  they,  wlule  the  genttemen  are  con^tially 
numixig  abroad  all  the  world  over  ?  Some  of  them,  it 
is  true,  are  wise  enough  to  return  for  a  wife.  You 
see,  I  am  beginning  to  make  interest  already  with 
the  Scots  ladies.  But  no  more  of  this  infectious  sub* 
ject. — Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  now  and  then; 
and,  though  I  am  not  a  regular  correspondent,  yet 
perhaps  I  may  mend  in  that  respect.  Remember 
me  kindly  to  your  husband,  and  believe  me  to  be 
*  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

*  James  Thomson/ 

T 

His  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  an  allegorical  poem  in 
two  cantos,  esteemed  by  the  best  critics  the  most 
perfect  and  pleasing  of  all  his  compositions,  had  ap- 
peared in  1746.  In  the  following  five  stanzais  of  it's 
first  canto  are  given  the  characters  of  Lyttelton, 
Whom  he  also  gratefiilly  commemorates  as  the  Mora- 
list, the  Philosopher,  the  Patriot,  the  Poet,  and  the 
Husband  (in  all,  most  accomplished)  in  the  dose  of 
his  *  Spring,'  of  Quin,  of  himself  written  by  Arm- 
strong, and  of  his  friend  and  eventually  his  biogra- 
pher the  Rev.  Patrick  Murdoch,  F.  R.  S. 

<  Another  guest  there  was  of  sense  refined. 

Who  felt  each  worth,  for  every  worth  he  had : 
Serene  yet  warm,  humane  yet  firm  his  mind. 

As  little  touched  as  any  man's  with  bad. 

Him  through  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses  lad» 
To  him  the  sacred  love  of  nature  lent ; 

And  sometimes  would  he  make  our  valley  glad. 
When  as  we  found  he  would  not  here  be  pent. 
To  him  the  better  sort  this  friendly  message  sent: 

*<  Come,  dwell  with  us !  True  son  of  Virtue,  come ! 

'*  But  if  alas!  we  cannot  thee  persuade 
**  To  lie  contetit  beneath  our  peaceful  dome, 

*f  Ne  evermbreto  quit  our  quiet  glade:  ^ 
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<<  Yet  when,  at  last,  thy  toils  but  m 
*^  Shall  dead  thy  fire  and  damp  it's  heavenly  spark, 

**  Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade, 
*^  There  to  indulge  the  Muse  and  nature  mark; 
*'  We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rear  in  Hagley  Park.^ ' 

Here  whilom  ligg'd  th'  ^sopus  of  the  age ; 

But  call'd  by  Fame,  m  soul  ypricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restored  him  to  the  stige. 

And  roused  him  like  a  giant  firom  his  sleep. 

Even  from  his  slumbers  we  advantage  reap : 
With  double  force  th'  enlivened  scene  he  wakes. 

Yet  quits  not  nature's  bounds.    He  knows  to  keep 
Each  due  decorum :  now  the  heart  he  shakes. 
And  now  with  well-urged  sense  th'  enlighten'd  judgement  takes* 

A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  bard  beseems. 

Who  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain. 
On  virtue  still  and  nature's  pleasing  themes 
'  Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain. 

The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain, 
llere  laugh'd  he,  careless  in  his  easy  seat;  , 

Here  quaff 'd,  encircled  with  the  joyous  train 
Of  moralising  sage :  his  ditty  sweet 

He  lothed  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  repeat. 

» 
Full  oft  by  holy  feet  our  ground  jwas  trod : 

Of  Clerks  good  plenty  here  ^u  mote  espy. 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God 

Was  one  I  chiefly  mark'd  among  the  fry : 

He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
And  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew. 

If  a  tight  damsel  chanced  to  trippen  by ; 
Which  when  observed,  he  shrunk  into  his  mew. 
And  straight  would  recollect  his  pie^  anew.' 

Lyttelton  was  now  in  power,  and  procured  him  the 
place  of  Surveyor  General  of  the  Leeward  Islands^ 
firom  which  after  his  deputy  was  paid^  he  received 
about  300/.  per  dnn.  That  deputy  ^as  his  firiend 
Paterson,  whose  tragedy  of  *  Arminius'  had  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  soon  after  the  pub- 
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Hcatioii  of  *  Edward  and  Eteonora,'  and  who  sue- 
ceeded  him  shortly  afterward  as  principal. 

This  was  the  last  work,  which  he  lived  to  publish  ;♦ 
his '  Coriolanus'  being  only  just  completed,  when  a  vio- 
lent fever  occasioned  by  a  neglected  cold  prematurely 
deprived  his  country  of  the  author.  His  death  hap- 
pened August  27,  1748.  His  executors  were  Sur 
George  Lyttelton,  and  Mr.  afterward  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchel,  by  whose  interest  the  orphan  tragedy  was 
brought  forward:  and  from  it's  profits,  combined  with 
the  sale  of  his  manuscripts  and  other  effects,  they  were 
enabled  not  oidy  to  liquidate  all  his  debts,  but  also  to 
remit  a  handsome  surplus  to  his  two  surviving  sisters 
Mrs.  Jean  Thomson  and  IMDrs.  Mary  Craig.f  Lyttd- 
ton  %  supplied  the  prologue ;  and  Quin,  who  had  long 

*  It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Floyer  Sydenham,  the  trans- 
lator of  Plato,  that  Thomson  was  the  author  of  a  version  of  the 
work  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  published  in  8vo*  in 
1747.     {Gent.  Mag.  Ixxxvi.  Feb.  1816,  p.  104.) 

+  Of  these,  the  first  died  in  1782  without  issue;  and  the  latter 
In  1792  leaving  a  son,  Mr.  James  Craig,  the  ingenious  architect 
who  drew  the  plan  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh.  His  other 
sister,  Mrs.  Bell,  left  two  children ;  and  a  brother,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  England,  and  lived  with  him  as  his  amanuensis, 
being  seized  with  a  consumption  returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  . 
there. 

j:  Lyttelton,  who  was  pardonably  ambitious  of  being  trans* 
mitted  to  posterity  as  the  friend  of  genius,  and  who  had  conse- 
crated an  urn 

AZEXANDRO   PoPSf 

Poetarum  Anglicanorum 

Elegantimmo  dulcisHfhoqtte, 

VUiorum  cast^atori  acerrimo^ 

Sapientus  dodori  mavissifnOf 

l^qcra  eato, 

Ann*  Dom,  m  dcc  xliv. 

now  inscribed  on  an  a  handsome  building,  called  *  Thomson's 
Seat,' 
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lived  with  Thoms^i  in  fond  mtimacyj*  did  it  imS 
justice  in  the  delivery  of  it.  As  it  contains  a  viviA 
dcetch  of  his  character^  it  is  here  inserted : 

'  I  come  not  here  your  candor  to  iai|^or^ 

For  scenes,  whose  author  is,  alas !  no  more : 

He  wants  no  advocate  his  cause  to  plead ; 

You  will  yourselves  be  patrons  of  the  dead; 

No  party  his  benevolence  confined, 

Ko  sect :  alike  it  flow'd^  to  all  mankind* 

He  loved  his  friends — ^forgive  this  gusbing  tear; 

Alas !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here— - 

He  loved  his  friends  with  such  a  warmth  of  hearty 

So  clear  of  interest,  so  devoid  of  art. 

Such  generous  friendship,  such  unshaken  ieal ; 

No  words  can  speak  it,  but  our  tears  may-  t^l.*-^ 

O  candid  truth,  O  faith  without  arstain^ 

O  manners  gently  firm  and  nobly  plain, 

O  sympathising  love  of  others'  bliss  I 

Where  will  you  find  another  breast  like  his  ? 

Such  was.  the  Man.    The  Poet  well  you  know: 

Oft  has  he  touch'd  your  hearts  with  tender  woe« 

Oft  in  this  crowded  house,  with  just  applause, 

Yiou  heard  him  teach  fair  virtue's  pnrestiiaws: 

For  his  chaste  Muse  employed  her  beaven^taught  Iyre» 

None  but  the  noblest  passions  to  inspire ; 


Ingenio  immortali 
Jacobm  Thomson f 
Poetce  suhlimiSf 
Viri  bonf^ 
JEdicvittm  hancqttam  vhus  dilexii 
Post  mortem  ejus  constructaM 
Dkat  dedicatqne 
Gmokgws  LrxTSi^TOif* 
*  The  origin  of  this  friendship  is  highly  honourable  to  the 
actor.  *  He  is  said  to  have  rescued  the  poet  (then  known  to  him 
only  through  his  productions)  from  an  arrest,  by  apresenl  oiM^ 
hundred  pounds. 
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Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought. 
One  line  which  dyiug  he  could  wish  to  blot. 

Ohi  may  to-night  your  favourable  doom 
Another- laurel  add,  to  grace  his  tomb! 
Whilst  he,  superior  now  to  praise  or  blame, 
Hears  not  the  feeble  voice  of  human  fame. 
Yet  if  to  those  whom  most  on  earth  he  loved, 
From  whom  his  pious  care  is  now  removed. 
With  whom  his  liberal  hand  and  bounteous  heart 
Shared  all  his  little  fortune  could  impart ; 
If  to  those  friends  your  kind  regard  shall  give. 
What  they.  BO  longer  can  from  his  receivo»s 
Hiat,  ittat  even  now  above  yon  starry  pole 
May  tou^h  with  pleasure  hk  immortal  souL* 


His  remains^  as  some  time  before  hi&  death  he  occu- 
pied a  small  villa  in  Kew  Lane,  were  deposited  in 
Bichmopd  Church,  under  a  plain  stone,  without  any 
inscription ;  and  a  decent  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1762,*  out  of 
the  profits  arising  from  a  splendid  edition  of  his  works 
published  by  Millar.  A  tablet  also,  with  a  memorial 
inscription,  was  placed  on  the  wall  in  Richmond 
Church  iQ  1791.  The  Earl  of  Buehan  likewise,  with 
a  view  of  raising  to  him  a  monument  on  Ednam  Hill, 
collected  a  large  party  of  ^gentlemen  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  his  birthday  in  the  years  1790  and 
1791 :,  but  his  eager  enthusiasoi,  it  may  be  feared, 
defeated  it's  own  purpose.  He  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  more  recent  instance  of  Bums. 

*  Inscribed  with  part  of  his  own  beautiful  address  to  Philo« 
sophy,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  *  Summer;* 

*  Tutor*d  by  thee,  sweet  Poetry  exalts 
Her  voice  to  ages.:  and  informs  the  page 
With  music,  imagei  sentiment^  and  thought 
Never  tO'difiJ* 
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But  his  most  honourable  memorial  is  to  be  found 
in  the  subjoined  threnody  of  Collins. 

Scene,  On  the  Thames  near  Richmond. 

<  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  liesp 
Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave : 

The  yearns  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise. 
To  deck  it's  Poet's  sylvan  grave. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid ; 
That  li§f  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds. 

May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 
And  while  it's  sounds  at  distance  swell. 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 
To  hear  the  woodland  pflgrim^s  knell. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore. 
When  Thames  in  summer-wreaths  is  drest. 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  r^t. 

And  oft,  as  ease  and  health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn  or  forest  deep. 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire, 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed. 

Ah!  what  will  every  dirge  avail? 
Or  tears,  which  Love  and  Pity  shed,  < 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail  i 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  near  i 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die, 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year ! 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 

No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend. 
Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hUl's  side,  ' 

Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend. 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade ; 

Dun  night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view : 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade. 

Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu ! 
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Hie  genial  meads,  assigned  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom: 

There  hmds  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dress. 
With  simple  hands,  thy  rural  tomb. 

Long,  long  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes: 

**  O  vales  and  wild  woods,''  shall  he  say, 
**  In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies ! "  *  ♦ 

His  person,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  though 
iabove  the  middle  size,  was  not  the  most  promising : 
he  was,  indeed,  rather  robust  than  graceful^  **  more 
&t  (according  to  Armstrong)  than  bard  beseems,"  and 
of  a  countenance  far  from  being  pleasing.  His  worst 
appearance  was,  when  he  was  seen  walking  alone  in 

*  To  this  may,  not  unfitly,  be  attached  in  a  note  .the  fol* 
lowing  address  to  the  shade  of  Thomson  by  his  highly-gifted 
and  wretchedly-fated  countryman.  Bums: 

( Whfle  virgin  S(hing,  by  Eden's  flood. 

Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green; 
Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  mood. 

Or  tunes  £olian  strains  between: 

While  Summer,  with  a  matron  pace. 
Retreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade ; 

Yet  ofl,  delighted,  stops  to  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade : 

While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind. 

By  Tweed  erects  her  aged  head ; 
An4  sees,  with  self-approving  mind. 

Each  creature  on  her  bounty  fed: 

While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 
The  hills,  where  classic  Yarrow  flows ; 

Rousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar. 
Or  sweeping  wild  a  waste  of  snows— 

So  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  year. 
Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  hast  won ; 

While  Scotia,  with  exulting  tear. 
Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son.' 
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8  pensive  mood ;  but  when  his  Mendd  aecoiited  him, 
and  entered  into  conversation,  he  woidd  instantly 
assume  a  more  amiable  afipecL  His  taste  in  poetry 
had  improved  xqfcst  the  best  originals,  ancient  and 
jsiodem.  What  he  borrows  from  his  classical  pre- 
decessors, be  gives  us  in  aii  avowed  atid  faithful 
paraphrase ;  as  may  be  observed  in  a  few  Virgihan 
passages  of  his  *  Seasons,'  and  in  his  beautiful  {HCtlire 
from  the  Elder  Pliny,  where  the  course  and  gradual 
increase  ci  the  Nile  are  figured  by  the  successive 
stages  of  human  life : 

*  The  treasures  these,  hid  from  the  hounded  search 
Of  ancient  knowledge ;  whence,  with  annual  pomp, 
Rich  king  of  floods !  o'erflows  the  swelling  Nile. 
From  his  two  springs  in  Gojan's  sunny  realm 
Fivre-welMiig  out,  he  through  the  ludd  lake 

Of  fair  Dambea  rolls  his  irtfant  stream. 
There,  by  the  Naiads  nursed,  he  sports  away 
His  plajrful  ^otUh  amid  the  fragrant  isles, 
That  with  unfadii^  verdure  smile  around. 
Ambitious,  thence  the  m^y  river  breaks; 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  melldw'd  treasures  of  the  sky» 
Winds  in  progressive  majesty  along : 
Through  splendid  kingdoms  now  devolves  his  maze. 
Now  wanders  wild  o'er  solitary  tracts 
Of  life-deserted  sand ;  'till,  g^d  to  quit 
The  joyless  desert,  down  the  Nubian  rocks 
From  thundering  steep  to  steep  he  pours  his  urn. 
And  Egypt  joys  beneath  the  spreading  wave.'  * 

{*  Summer.') 

The  autumn  was  his  favourite  season  for  poetical 
composition ;  and  the  deep  silence  of  the  night  the 
time,  which  he  commonly  chose  for  sudbi  studies :  so 

*  The  eloquent  parallel,  occurs  in  PUny,  N.  Rt  V.  ix. 

3 
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lihfll  ht  was  frequeDtljr  heard  walking  in  his  study 
till  near  morning,  humming  over  what  Be  was  to 
ccatect  and  transcribe  the  next  day.  The  amuse- 
ments of  his  ]eisur&*houns  were,  civil  and  natural 
history^  voyages,  and  the  best  relations  of  travdlars ; 
and  had  his  situation  &voiired  it^  he  would  certainly 
have  exodled  in  gardening,  agriculture,  and  every 
rural  improvement  and  exercise. 

Although  he  did  not  perform  upon  any  instrument^ 
he  was  passonately  fond  of  music,  and  would  some- 
times listoi  a  full  hour  at  his  window  to  the  nigfat- 
ingales  in  Richmond  Gardens.  Nor  was  his  taste 
less  exqinsite  in  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  In  his  travels  he  had  seen  many  of  the 
most  celd»rated  monumaits  of  antiquity,  and  the  best 
productions  of  modem  art ;  and  had  studied  them  m 
minutely,  and  with  so  true  a  judgement,  that  some 
of  the  descriptions  in  his  ^  Liberty '  place  the  master* 
pieces  in  a  stronger  light,  perhaps,  than  if  we  saw 
the  originals. 

As  for  the  more  distinguish^  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  heart,  they  are  better  represented  in  bis 
writings^  than  they  can  be  by  the  pen  of  any  biogra^ 
pher«.  There  his  love  of  mankind,  of  hk  country, 
and  c^  his  friends,  and  hi^t  devotion  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  founded  on  the  most  elevated  and  just  con^ 
eepdons  of  his  (^rations  and  providence,  shine  out  in 
every  page.  His  tenderness  of  heart  comprehended 
ewea  the  brute  creation;  a^d  to  his  fellpw-m€«i:ab 
he  was  so  uniformly  affectionate,  that  he  never  inten- 
tionally inflicted  pain  by  either  his  compositions  or 
his  conduct.  His  b^ievolence  however,  though  fer- 
vent, was  not  active.    He  would  bestow,  upon  all 
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occasions,  what  his  purse  could  supply ;  but  office^ 
of  intervention  and  solicitation  he  was  too  jsluggish 
to  perform.  Of  such  indolence  his  own  aflTairs  86% 
sibly  felt  the  effect :  yet  he  could  never  shake  it  ojff. 
He  was  so  conscious,  indeed,  of  this  part  of  his  char 
racter,  that  he  meditated  writing  an  Eastern  Tale,  to 
be  entitled  *  The  Man  who  loved  to  be  in  Distress.' 

By  Savage,  if  we  may  trust  his  suspicious  evi* 
dence,  he  was  represented  to  Johnson,  as  ^  possess- 
ing little  of  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  diffused  .over 
his  writings.'  But  that  he  was  susceptible  of  the 
purest  love,  is  evident  as  well  from  his  strong  attach- 
ment to  his  ^  Amanda '  (Miss  Young),  as  from,  his  de^ 
scription  of  the  effect  of  the  tender  passion  in  his 
-^  Spring,'  and  the  pathetic  commemoration  of  Mi£» 
Stanley  in  his  ^  Summer : '  and  Savage  himself  al- 
ways recorded  the  constancy  of  his  friendship,  even 
for  those  M  his  early  acquaintance  whom  the  .ad- 
vancement of  his  reputation  had  left  far  behind  him, 
with  the  most  eager  and  deserved  praise. 

Among  his  peculiarities  was,  a  very  inarticulate 
manner  of  reciting  lofty  or  solemn  composition..  Dod- 
dington,  himself  a  most  accomplished  reader,  pro- 
yoked  by  his  strange  utterance,  once  snatched  a  poem 
out  of  his  hand,  telling  him  that  '  he  did  not  under- 
stand his  own  compositions.'  His  mode  of  thinkmg, 
and  of  expressing  his  thoughts  (says  Johnson)  is  ori- 
ginaL  His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse 
pf  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than.the  rhymes  of 
Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his 
pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growth;  without 
transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a 
peculiar  strain,  and  he  thinks,  always,  as  a  m^n  of 
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genius.  And  blank  verse  seemed  especially  adapted 
to  his  ^  subject)  which  would  have  been  embarrassed 
by  the  frequent  intersection  of  the  sense  necessarily 
arising  out^of  rhyme. .  His  diction  h,  in  the  highest 
degree^  fluid  and  luxuriant^  though  from  it's  exu- 
berance it  may  sometimes  be  charged  with  filling  the 
ear  more  than  the  mind. 

He  took  no  part  in  literary  disputes,  and  was 
therefore  respected  and  unmolested,  even  by  rival 
poets.  This  divine  temper  of  mind  did  not  fail  of  it's 
due  reward.  The  best  and  greatest  men  of  his  time 
honoured  him  with  their  friendship  and  protection : 
their  applause  attended  all  his  productions :  his  friends 
loved  him  with  an  enthusiastic  ardor,  and  the  public 
.sincerely  lamented  his  premature  death. 

His  works,  particularly  *  The  Seasons,'  have  been 
frequently  reprinted ;  and  in"  1762,  an  edition  of  them 
both  in  quarto  and  in  octavo,  with  his  last  corrections 
and  improvements,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Murdoch,  who  prefixed  an  Account  of  his  Life  and 
Writings. 
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VISCOUNT  BQLINGBROKE.* 


[1678—1751,] 


X  His  cdelffated  statesman  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  St  John,  of  Lydiard  Tregoze  in  Wiltshire, 
by  Mary  second  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert 
Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  bom  at  Battersea 
in  Surrey,  in  1678 ;  and  his  mother  dying  young,  he 
passed  his  infant  years  under  the  care  of  his  grand- 
mother (the  daughter  of  St  John,  Chief  Justice  under 
the  Republic)  a  strict  Presbyterian,  whose  spiritual 
guide  was  the  well-known  Daniel  Burgess.  But  the 
impression,  which  he  received  from  this  circumstance, 
was  a  rooted  aversion  to  that  austere  party.  At  a 
proper  age  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  thence  removed 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  both  these  places,  his 
genius  and  understanding  won  him  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries;  but  his  love  of  pleasure  prevented 
him  from  giving  his  talents  their  fair  range  of  exer- 
tion. Notwithstanding  this  however,  such  was  the 
general  impression  of  their  briUiance,  that  when  he 

*  Authorities.  Memoirs  of  Lord  BoHnghroke^  prefixed 
to  his  Works,  Rapines  Hktonf  of  England,  and  AnnaU  of 
George  L 
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teft  the  University,  he  was  considered  as  one  who 
would  infidKbly  make  a  shining  figure  in  active  life. 

United  with  the  graces  of  a  handsome  person,  he 
had  a  manner  and  address  irresistibly  engaging,  a 
quick  apprel^nsion,  great  strength  of  memory,  pe- 
culiar subtilty  in  reasoning,  and  a  masterly  elocu* 
tion:  but,  for  some  years,  all  these  extraordinary 
endowments  were  lavished  in  finishing  the  character 
of  a  complete  rake.  Yet,  even  then,  he  is  said 
daily  to  have  dedicated  some  time  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  He  was  the  friend  and  protector  of 
Dryden  in  his  declining  years,  and  prefixed  a  copy 

of  verses  to  his  translation  of  Vu-gil  m  1697. 

In  1700,  by  an  alliance  in  all  respects  suitable  to 
his  expectations,  he  united  himself  with  the  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Sir  Henry  Winchescomb,  of  Buckle- 
buiy  in  Berkshire,  Bart ;  and,  the  same  year,  made 
his  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  mem« 
ber  for  Wotton  Bassett  in  Wiltshire,  which  borough 
his  father  had  several  times  previously  represented  in 
parliament. 

In  this  assembly  he  presently  chose  his  party, 
which  was  that  <ji  Harky,  now  for  the  first  time 
diosen  Speaker ;  and  by  persevering  steadily  in  the 
same  connexion,  he  established  such  an  interest,  that 
in  April  1704,  he  was  a]^)ointed  Secr^saiy  at  War 
and  of  the  Marines.  This  post  inv<dving  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  he 
became  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  worth  of  that 
illustrious  general,* 

^  The  battlei  of  Blenheim  and  RamBlies,  and  the  sererftl  glo« 
rioQS  attempts  which  the  Didce  made  to  shorten  the  strug^eby 
tome  decisiYe  action,  occurred  while  St.  John  was  Secretary  at 
War. 
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Upon  Harlejr's  femoval  from  the  Seab,  in  I707'# 
St  John  fdlowin^  his  friend's  fortune  resided  his 
employments :  he  also  followed  his  example,  and  be* 
haved,  during  the  whole  session,  witii  the  irtntost 
temper  and  decorum.  In  tlie  parliament,  which  was 
dected  in  1708,  he  had  no  seat:  but  i^ion  it's  dis<* 
solution  in  1710,  Hatley  being  made  Chancellor  and 
Under  Treasurer  of  the  Exdiequer,  St.  Jcdm  was 
l^>pointed  to  the  important  office  of  Secretary  of 
State.  About  the  same  time,  he  wrote  the  celebrated 
*  Letter  to  the  Examiner/ 

This  accesRon  of  power  placed  him  m  »  sphere  of 
action,  which  dicited'all  hia  abilities.  The  EngUdb 
annals  do  not  exhibit  a  more  trying  juncture ;  and 
he  appeared  equal  to  ereiy  occasion  of  triaL 

He.  sustailted  *  Almost  the  whole  wd^;i»t  of  tht 
difficulties  incurred  in  ;aegotiatii^  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  ;f  aaid,  ill  Jufy  171S,  was  created  BaroU 
St  John  of  Lydiard  Tregoee  in  Wiltsinte,  and  Vis- 
count Bo]ingfaroke«  He  was  also,  in  the  same  year, 
appointed  Lend  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Essex. 

But  these  honours  by  no  means  satiating  his  am* 
faition,  he  formed  the  design  of  supidanting  his  old 
friend  Harley,  then  jj&orl  of  Oxford,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afihirs;  aproject^  whidi  proved  in  tiie 
issue  unfortuiuite  to  theili  both. 

It  was  not  indeed  to  be  expected^  that  two  sttdh 

*  in  the  new  parliament,  he  sat  as  Knight  for  the  county  of 
Berks. 

f  During  his  embassy  at  Paris,  he  was  suspected  of  haymg 
betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  English  cabinet ;  in  consequence, 
^robiUy  of  his  doanesElOik  with  MadAm^  Tenda,  a  lady  equlily 
celebrated  fot  her  beauty  ted  bar  political  Intrigues^  who  on 
the  iost^tioa  of  Toircy  cooirired  to  steal  from  him  siev^rai  im« 
portant  despatches. 
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i^posite  chanctei^  as  Mr.  Coxehas  dnervecU  should 
long  or  oondially  agree.  Abouiidiiig  in  wit  and 
fency,  and.  perfect  master  of  polite  learning,  which 
lie  knew  how  to  draw  forth  chq  all  ooeaaioiis,  Boling^ 
broke'  in  his  private  character  was  without  morals 
and  without  principles ;  not  only  jnot  ctnooealing,  but 
rather  proud  of,  his  prc^igacy.  Ife  jwas  fond  of  plea- 
sort^  yet  never  sufia^ed  lus  amusetoents  to  interfere 
with  affidis  of  ii»i»rt«ioe:  affecting  to  ream 
diaracters  ef  Aldbiades  and  Petrooius  by  mixing 
pleasure  and  business,  in  which,  when  necessity  re- 
quired  fais:  aittendaiice,  he  was  so  indeiatigaUe  that 
lie  would  drudge  like  a  common  clerk.  Quick  in 
appreheufiion,  easy  of  access ;  not  less  artM  in  negoti« 
ation  than  decisive  and  vigorous  in  action;  clear  and 
perspicuous  in  his  stile,  but  too  fond  of  declamation 
and  metaphor;  adopting  and  enforcing  all  the  violent 
measures  of  the  Tories,  and  scorning  to  temporise,  he 
caballed  with  the  fiiends  of  the  Pretender,  either 
with  a  view  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  or  to  ohUm 
the  removal  of  Oxford  by  their  assistance. 

Qxfi>rd  was  umsipeached  in  his  private  charactert 
never  offending  againelt  morality,  either  in  conversa* 
tioH  or  in  action,  a  tender  hud^aod  and  a  good  father ; 
hijghly  disinterested)  and  genenms*  He  prided  him* 
self  oh  his  high  descent,  was  stiff  and  formal  in  hia 
deportment,  and  so  forUdding  in  his  manner,  as  not 
to  attract  or  conciliate  those  with  whom  he  acted* 
Learned  and  pedantic;  embarrassed  and  inekgant^ 
both  in  speaking  and  writing ;  equally  an  enemy  to 
pleasure  and  business ;  extremely  dilatory,  and  fond 
of  {qrocrastinatiou ;  tinnd  in  public  affairs,  yet  intre* 
pid  when  his  person  only  was  concerned ;  Jealous  of 
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power,  isdefatigaUe  in  promotmg  the  petty  intnguet 
if  the  Court,  but  negligent  in  things  of  importance; 
a  Whig  in  his  heart;,  and  a  Tory  fimn  ambition ;  too 
ready,  for  temporary  convenienoe,  to  adopt  measures 
which  he  disapproved,  yet  unwilHng  wh(dly  to  sa^ 
crifice  his  real-  sentiments  to  interest  or  party;  8& 
fiscting  the  most  profbimd  secrecy  in  all  politrcal 
transactions,  and  mysterious  in  the  most  trifling 
occurrenceii;  liberal  in  making  promises,  yet  break- 
ing them  without  scruple  (a  defect  whidh  arose 
more  from  fiuility  of  temper,  than  from  design), 
he  corresponded  at  the  same  time  with  the  de« 
throned  family  and  the  House  of  Hanover,  and 
was  therefore  neither  trusted  nor  respected  by  either 
party.  The  only  point,  in  which  these  two  ministers 
agreed,  was  the  love  of  literature  and  the  patronage 
of  learned  men ;  this  rendered  their  administration 
eminently  illustrious. 

The  disagreement,  naturally  consequent  upon  such 
a  discordance  of  tempers  and  principles,  was  heightened 
by  a  perpetual  struggle  for  power,  and  the  views  of 
disappointed  ambition.  A  farther  cause  of  disgust, 
also,  occurred  upon  the  following  occasion : 

By  the  death  of  an  Earl  of  Bolingbroke,  his  dis- 
tant kinsman,  a  short  time  before  his  creation  the 
barony  of  Bletso  had  devolved  upon  Sir  Andrew 
St.  John.  But  the  extinct  earldom  was  promised  to 
Mr.  St.  John :  and  though  with  a  view  to  his  im- 
portant services  in  the  Lower  House  he  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  wave  his  claim  during  the  current 
session,  upcm  a  promise  that  his  rank  should  be  re- 
served for  ^him  at  it's  conclusion,  he  very  naturally 
resented  the  offer  of  a  viscountship ;  particularly,  a& 
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tiie  Treasurer  took  care  to  procure  an  earldom  for 
himself.* 

His  own  account  of  the  transaction  may  be  ad- 
mitted, perhaps,  to  justify  in  some  measure  the 
manoeuYres,  to  which  it  led : 

<'  I  continue^*"  says  he,  ^  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during'  that  important  session  which  preceded 
die  peace,  and  which  by  the  spirit  shown  through 
the  whole  course  of  it,  and  the  resolutio3is  taken  id 
it,  rendeted  the  ctmdusion  of  the  treaties  practicable. 
After  this,  I  was  dragged  into  the  House  of  Lonb 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  my  promotion  a  punish* 
ment,  not  a  reward,  being  there  left  to  defend  the 
treaties  alone. 

**  It  would  not  have  been  hard  (continues  he)  to 
have  forced  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  use  me  better. 
His  good  intenti<ms  began  to  be  very  much  doubted 
of:  the  truth  is,  no  opinion  of  his  sincerity  had  ever 
taken  root  in  the  party ;  and,  which  was  worse  per-» 
haps  for  a  man  in  his  station,  the  t)pinion  of  his 
capacity  began  to  fall  apace.  He  was  so  hard  pushed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  beginning  of  1718> 
that  he  had  been  forced,  in  the  middle  of  the  sessioft^ 
to  persuade  the  Queen  to  make  a  promotion  of 
Twelve  Peers  at  once ;  which  was  an  unprecedented 
and  invidious  measure,  to  be  excused  by  nothing  but 
the  necessity,  and  hardly  by  that.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  credit  was  low,  and  my  reputation  very 
high.  You  know  the  nature  of  that  assembly ;  they 
grow,  like  hounds,  fond  of  the  man  who  shows  them 
game,  and  by  whose  halloo  they  are  used  to  be  en* 

*  Bolingbroke  was,  also,  refused  the  Order  of  tbe  Gartov  al« 
though  six  vacant  ribands  were  conferred,  among  which  Oxford 
tm  not  forgotten. 


mnin^ed.  The  tl»ead  cf  thci  nfeegxttislkHis,  whkdi 
could  not  stand  still  a  moment  without  going  tmcfa^ 
itfufi  in  x»j  hflAlis :  and  befove  imodim*  man  cotild 
bfiTe  Blade  hioiself  maatef  of  the .  bmtness,  nnicfa 
time  would  have  been  lost;  and  gida*  jnconveniBiKxa 
would  Mve  foIli^Wf^.  Some»  who  opposed  tibe  Court 
teOii)  aftenrdidi^  began  to  waver  then :  and^  if  I  hod 
ncitt  wanted  the  iachnatiaa,  I  shmdd  have  wanted  nd 
help  to  do  mischief.  I  knew  the  way  of  quitting  mjr 
employments^  and  of  retiring  from  court  when  thfi 
9em6e  of  my  party  requiied  it:  hut  I  coald  not 
Xma^  mysdf^  u^  to  thai  imohitian^  when  the  oo»* 
sequ^tnceof  it  mwt.have  heen  the  fafec^iDg  of  my 
party,  and  the  distress  of  the  pubtic  affairs*  I  tfaoi^t 
i0x^  mistress  treated  me  ill;  but  the  a»8e  of  tihat 
duty  which  I  owed  her  came  in  aid  of  other  considiem 
ludf^is,  end  prevailed  over  my  msoBAmenlt  These 
sett^eiits,  indeed^  are  so  miioh  out.crf'&sfaionv  that 
a  BPbaa  who  mfows  them  is  ii^  dm^r  of  paanng  for  a 
bubUe  in  the  world ;  yet  they  ware»  m  the  eonjmic* 
fuse  X  speidP  ^  Ihe  ttue  motives  of  nijr  pondkiet ;  ami 
you  saw  me  go  on  as  ch^erftlly  in  the  feroublttiome 
and  dai^ierous  work  ussigiied  me^  as  if  I  had'beeti 
under  the  utmiost.  satisfaction.  I  began,  indeed^  in 
tsxj  hesfft  to  senpunce  the  friendshqi^  which  till  tiiat 
I^BSe  I  hpd  pttsisrved  inviolable,  £(Hr  Chsferd.  I  iraa 
not  aware  of  all  his  treaichery,  nor  of  tbe  base  and 
Utde  means  whu^  he  em^byed  then,  and  continued 
to^  employ  a&erwitfd»  to  raht  me  in  the  opinion  of 
the^  Queen,  and  evofywhare  dae.  I  saw,  however, 
that  he  had  no  fHendsbip  &r  any  body;  mid  that 
with  respect  to  me,  instead  of  having  the  ability  to 
rendier  that  merit,  which  I  endeavoured  to  acquire, 
Wi  addition^  strength  to  himself,  it  b^cam^  the  ob-* 
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ject  of  hi&  jeakusy  and  a  reason  for  undenninuig 


w 


Thes«  ammoeities  at  length  terminated,  on  BoUng- 
hntu^B  side,  in  thorough  abandon.* 

His  Loidshqi's  eanditct,  during  the  fbar  bust  years 
of  the  i«ign  of  Quieen  Anne,  brought  in  questbn 
bodi  his  religious  and  his  political  prmdples:  for^ 
thengh  educated  aimm^  the  Dissenters,  and  (as  it 
has  smce  appeared)  attached  to  no  system  of  religion 
whatesrer,  he  became  a  zealous  High  Churchman; 
and,  while  he  openly  professed  an  incjiination  to  serve 
the  House  of  Hanover,  was  secretly  occupied  in  pro* 
motii^  the  interest  of  the  Pretender.  Hence  it  is 
evid^st,  that  he  humoured  the  temper  of  his  royd 
mistress  at  that  time,  with  a  view  of  bdng  made 
Premieir. 

In  1714,  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  L, 
the  Seals  were  taken  £rom  him,  and  all  hisr  papers 
secured.  During  the  short  session  however  which 
succeede(l,  he  applied  himself  with  his  usual  vigour 
to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  those,  who  had  been  friends 
to  the  ex-administration,  without  omitting  any  pro^ 
per  occasion  of  testifying  his  respect  and  duty  to  his 
Majesty ;  in  which  spirit  he  assisted  in  settling  the 
Civil  list,  and  other  necessary  points.  But  soon 
after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliam^aty  finduig 
an  impeachment  c^  that  ministry  resolved  upon,  he 
privately  withdrew  to  France,  in  the  latter  end  of 
March,  1715. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  an  invitation 
fiom  the.  Pretender,  than  at  Bar,  to  engage  in  his 

« 

«  f<  I  aUiorred  Ox&rd^''  says  he  (in  his  <  Letter  ta  Sir  W. 
WyBdluun  *)  *^Ui  thai  degreet  that  I  could  sot  bear  to  be  joined 
with  him  in  any  case.'* 
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service.  This  he  absolutely  refused,  with  the  hopd  of 
preventing  the  prosecution  against  him  in  England 
from  being  carried  to  extremities.  Bait  on  receiving 
intimation  from  his  fiiends  at  home  of  a  prqfected 
revolution,  he  accepted  the  offered  Secrtbutjskap  of 
State  at  Commercy,  and  proceeding  from  Dauphin6 
for  Paris,  instantly  set  about  soliciting  from  the 
French  Court  the  succours  necessary  for  the  medi- 
tated invasion  of  England. 

.  The  vote  for  impeaching  him  had  passed  the  House 
<»f  Commons  in  the  June  preceding;  and  six  Articles^ 
had  been  sent  up  by  them  to  the  Lords :  prodanui- 
tions  were,  in  due  course,  issued  for  him  tasuaiimder ; 
and,  upon  his  non*appearanoe,  he  was  in  September 
attainted  of  high  treason. 

Upon  this  occasion  Sir  Joseph  JekyI,  a  gentleman 

*  Tbe  Articles  of  Impeacbment,  carried  into  the  Lower 
House  by  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  were  in  substance  as  follows : 

*  1.  That  whereas  he  had  assured  the  ministers  of  the  States 
General  in  1711,  by  order  from  her  Majesty,  that  she  would 
make  no  peace  but  in  concert  with  them,  he  had  sent  Mr.  Prior 
to  France  that  same  year  with  proposals  of  a  separate  treaty ; 

*  2t  That  he  had  advised  and  promoted  the  making  oia,  sepa- 
rate treaty  or  convention  with  France,  which  was  s^ed  in  Sep* 
tember; 

*  3.  That  he  had  disclosed  to  M.  Mesnager,  the  French 
Minister  at  London,  tliis  convention,  which  was  the  preliminary 
instruction  to  her  Majesty's  Pienipotentiaries  at  Utrecbl  in 
October ; 

*  4.  That  her  Majesty's  final  instructions  to  her  said  Plenipo* 
tentiaries  were  imparted  by  him  to  the  Abb#  Gualtier,  an  emis» 
sary  of  France ; 

^  5.  That  he  had  discovered  to  the  .French  tbe  manner,  in 
which  they  might  make  themselves  masters  of  Toumay ;  and 

*  6.  That  he  had  advised  and  promoted  the  yielding  up  of 
Spain  and  the  West  Indies  to  the  DuUjie  of  Anjou,  at  that  time 
an  enemy  to  her  Majesty/ 
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of  gfteatlegsi  knowledge  and  of  the  most  unbiassed 
int^rity  (a  member  of  the  Secret  Committee)  ob- 
senred,  that  ^  there  was  matter  more  than  enough  to 
jjMOTe  the  charge  against  Lord  Bdfaigbroke,  though 
nothing  in  his  judgement  appeas^  to  justify  a  charge 
against  the  Earl  of  Qsferd.'  * 

It  is  Kmaikable,  that  Bolingbroke's  disloyal  en- 
gagement with  the  Pretender  had  the  same  unfor- 
tunate issue ;  for  the  year  1715  had  scarcely  expired, 
when  the  seals  and  papers  of  his  new  office  were 
demanded,  and  by  an  accusation  divided  into  seven 
Articles,  he  was  impeached  of  treachery,!  incapacity, 
and  neglect 

Thus  discarded  abroad,  he  resolved  to  make  his 

*  There  does  not  now,  however,  remain  a  doubt,  that 
both  these  noblemen,  in  connivance  with  the  Queen,  had  con- 
certed a  plan  to  place  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great 
BriUdn :  that  Oxford,  in  particular,  had  caballed  with  the  Jaco- 
bites ehieflj  in  order  to  overturn  the  Whig  ministry,  and  ta 
facilitate  the  peace;  and  that  the  real  cause  of  his  dismission 
from  office  was,  his  refusal  to  continue  those  points,  which 
Bolingbroke  offered  still  to  pursue.  The  whole  plan  and  pro- 
gress of  the  conspiracy  is  detailed  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner by  Marshal  Berwick,  who  was  principally  concerned  in  the 
oorrespondence. 

f  For  this  imputation  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
least  ground.  He  even  refused,  in  his  subsequent  negotiation 
with  the  Earl  of  Stair,  then  Embassador  at  the  French  court, 
to  disclose  any  confidential  secrets,  or  to  betray  his  Tory 
friends.  The  jreal  cause  of  his  dismission  was,  some  scurrilous 
expressions  uttered,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  against  the  Pre* 
tender :  in  consequence  of  which,  after  supping  with  that  Per-^ 
sonage  one  night,  and  receiving  from  him  assurance  of  his  un- 
alterable kindness,  he  was  required  to  surrender  the  Seals  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  at  nine  the  next  morning.  The  Queen-Mother 
in  vain  attempted  to  sooth,  and  to  detain,  him.  He  told  her, 
in  reply,  that  *  he  was  a  freeman ;  and  that  he  wished  his  right 
arm  might  rot  off,  if  ever  he  drew  his  sword,  or  employed  his 
pen,  in  their  service.* 
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peace>  if  possible,  at  home ;  and  in  a  short  time^ 
with  his  characteristic  activity^  he  {Krocnred,  through 
the  mediation  of  Lord  Stair  (who  dedared  himsdi" 
perfectly  convinced  of  his  sincerity)  a  condKtioiial 
promise  of  pardon.  As  a  pledge  of  his  p«rtial  recon^ 
dilation,  in  1716  his  Majesty  created  his  fiither  Baron 
of  Battersea  and  Viscount  St.  John,  with  the  rerer- 
sdon  to  his  other  sons.  He  himself*  was,  however» 
not  restored  in  Uood. 

These  events  drew  from  him^  by  way  of  rdiej^  the 
*  Comolatio  Philosophical  which  he  omipoaed  the 
same  year  under  the  title  di  ^  Reflexions  upon  Exile/ 
He  had,  also,  written  about  the  same  period  sevearat 
letters  in  answer  to  the  charge  brought  against  him 
by  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents ;  and,  in  1717,  he 
published  a  vindication  of  his  whole  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  Tories,  in  the  form  of  *  A  Letter  to 
Sir  William  Wyndham/  In  this,  he  drew  so  stnkki^^ 
a  picture  of  the  Jacdbite  coiinseb  abroad,  and  criT  the 
bigotry  of  their  Prince,  asr  must  have  had  a  great 
effect  in  detaching  the  respectable  EngEsh  Tories 
from  their  cause.  He  now,  likewise,  married  for  \a& 
second  wife  the  niece  of  Madame  de  Abuntenon,: 
widow  of  the  Marquis  de  ViUettp,  with  whom  he 
recdved  a  very  large  fortune,  encumbered  however 
by  a  long  and  troublesome  law-suit. 

With  this  lady  he  passed  bi^  time  in  France  till 
1723 ;  when,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliametit, 
his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  him  a  foil  pardon. 
Upon  the  first  notice  of  this  favour,  the  expectation 
of  which  had  guided  his  political  conduct  for  several 
year^  he  returned  to  his  native  country  * 


*  Bifihop  Atterbury,  who  was  bamshed  at  this  very  juncture^ 
learniDg  on  being  set  ashore  at  Calais  that  Bolingbroke  wa& 
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He  now  wrote  letters  of  thanks  to  the  King,  Lord 
Townshend^  and  the  Dudiesa  of  Kendal  at  Hanover^ 
and  .behaved  in  the  most  servile  manner  to  Walpole* 
Why  the  latter,  usually  so  prudent,  should  at  bst 
have  concurred  in  a  project  enabling  Bdingforoke  to 
settle  in  !Ekigland,  and  (as  was,  eventually,  the  case) 
to  IiBiass  his  administration,  it  has  usually  been  a 
per{dexing  problem  to  determine.  He  had  known 
the  esdle  firom  his  early  youth,  and  was  fuUy  aware 
of  his  talents,  his  turbulence  of  temper,  and  his 
fawning  and  faithless  character.  It  is  now  ascer* 
tained,  on  the  authority  of  Sb  Robert  himself^  that 
the  bill  for  his  restoration  was  broi^^ht  forward  by 
the  e:qiress  commands  of  his  Sovereign,  in  obedience 
to  the  ]idshes  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  to  whom 
Bolingbroke  had  made  a  present  of  1 1,000/.  Arduous, 
however,  as  the  affair  was  (being  opposed  among 
ethers  by  Mr.  Methuen,  at  that  time  Comptroller  of 
the  Household,  and  several  members  who  ahnost 
uniformly  supported,  the  measures  of  government)  it 
was  carried  by  SSO  votes  against  IIS. 

This  act  has  been  pronounced  the  most  impopular^ 
as  well  as  the  most  indecent,  in  whidi  Walpole  ever 
aogaged.  The  very  person,  for  whom  he  consented 
to  incur  so  much  obloquy,  was  himself  exasperated 
by  it :  **  Here  I  am,"  he  observed,  in  an  epistle  to 

there  on  his  return  to  England,  exclaimed,  **  Then  I  am  ex- 
changed.*' And,  from  the  following  circumstances,  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  the  prelate's  conjecture  was  well  founded: 
Bolingbroke's  pardon  was  granted  immediately  after  the  act  for 
baoishing  Atterbury  had  recei^^ed  the  royal  assent;  and  both 
these  measures  had  been  most  strenuously  urged  by  the  same 
ifldividaal.  Lord  Harcourt*  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  likewise,  who 
displayed  no  particular  hostility  against  the  Bishop,  had  warmly 
opposed  the  return  of  the  Ex^Secretary. 
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<«  two  thirds  restored,  1117  person  safe  (unless 
I  meet  hereafter  with  harder  treatment,  than  even 
that  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh)  and  my  estate,  with  all 
the  other  property  I  have  acquned  or  may  acquire, 
aeeuied  to  ine^  But  the  attainder  is  kept  carefiilly 
and  prudently  in  force,  lest  so  corrupt  a  member 
should  come  again  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his 
bad  leaven  should  sour  that  sweet  untainted  mass.** 
About  the  same  time,  likewise,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  King  relative  to  the  promise  which  had  been 
made  to  him  of  a  fiill  restitution,  and  throwing  all 
the  blame  of  the  failure  upon  the  Minister,  whom  he 
accused  of  meanness  and  treachery,  declared  himself 
his  decided  enemy,*  effected  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Tories  whom  he  had  recently  rievikd,  and  joined 
Pulteney  and  the  discontented  Whigs. 

After  some  time,  dissatisfied  and  disgusted,  he 
settled  with  his  lady  at  Dawley  near  Uxbridge,  in 
Middlesex,  which  he  rendered  highly  interesting  by 
rural  and  elegant  embellishments. 

Of  his  mode  of  life,  in  this  retirement,  we  have  a 
sketch  in  a  letter  fi'om  Pope  to  Dean  Swift,  dated 
«  Dawley,  June  8,  1728 :" 

"  I  now  hold  the  pen  for  my  Lord  Bolingbrofce, 
who  is  reading  your  letter  between  two  haycocks ; 
but  his  attention  is  somewhat  diverted  by  casting  his 
eyes  on  the  clouds,  not  in  admiration  of  what  you 
say,  but  for  fear  of  a  shower.    He  is  pleased  with 

*  Bolingbroke,  it  has  been  remark^,  too  frequently  fidlsinto 
the  error  of  which  he  has  accused  Clarendon,  that  of  drawing 
characters  of  persons  incompatible  with  their  actions.  In  his 
portrait  of  Walpole^  Mr.  Coxe  declares  him  <  guilty  of  the  gross^ 
«st  misrepresentation  and  the  most  exaggerated  malice.'  It  is 
sketched  as  not  containing  a  single  virtue* 
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your  placiBg  him  in  the  triumvirate  between  yoursdlf 
and  me ;  though  he  says,  that  ^  he  doubts  he  shall 
&re  like  Lqpidus :  while  one  of  us  runs  away  with 
all  the  power,  like  Augustus ;  and  another  with  all 
the  pleasure,  like  Antony."  It  is  upon  a  foresight  of 
this,  that  he  has  fitted  up  his  farm ;  and  you  will 
agree,  that  this  scheme  of  retreat  is  not  founded 
upon  weak  appearances.*  And  he  himself  thus  adr 
dresses  the  Dean :  ^'  I  am  in  my  &nn,  and  here  I 
shoot  stroog  and  tenacious  roots :  I  have  *  caught 
hold  of  the  earth,'  to  use  the  gardener's  ]dirase ;  and 
neither  my  enemies,  nor  my  friends,  will  find  it  an 
easy  matter  to  transplant  me  again." 

Happy  would  it  have  been  fi>r  him,  if  he  could 
have  verified  his  anticipations !  But  the  seeds  of  am<- 
bition  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  his  constitution. 
Pining  after  the  recovery  of  bis  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  some  share  in  the  government,  under 
the  visitation  of  disappointment  about  the  year 
1786  he  became  a  warm  anti-ministerial  writer,  and 
distinguished  himself  for  several  years  by  a  multitude 
of  pieces  drawn  up  with  great  vigour  and  freedom. 

In  the  height  of  these  political  disputes,  however, 
he  found  occasional  leisure  for  the  meditations  of 
philosophy,  and  composed  some  essays  upon  meta- 
physical subjects.  His  state-polemics  finally  termi- 
nated in  1735,  upon  a  disagreement  with  his  prin- 
cipal coadjutors  Pulteney  and  others,  whom  he 
charged  with  private  views ;  and  he  again  retired  into 
France,  with  the  full  resolution  of  never  more  en* 
gaging  in  public  business.  "  Plato,"  he  observes, 
**  ceased  to  act  for  the  commonwealth,  when  he 
ceased  to  persuade :  and  Solon  laid  down  his  arms 
before  the  public  magazines,  when  Pisistratus  grew 
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too  strong  to  be  op^sed  any  longer  with  hoped  of 
mccess.''  These  examples  he  fcdlowed>  not  howevit 
without  coUeotibt^  his  utmost  force  to  give  a  piirtiiig 
blow  to  the  minister ;  which,  of  all  his  masterly  ccnn* 
positions,  is  genera%  accounted  the  best. 

He  had,  now,  passed  his  sixtieth  year ;  had  pudied 
matters  as  far  toward  reinstating  hims^  in  the  fiiU 
fiossesaion  of  his  former  honours,  as  n^re  talents  and 
ajqiiication  could  go;  and  was  at  length  Mtisfied 
that  the  decree  was  irreversible,  and  that  the  doors  of 
the  cabinet  were  finally  shut  against  him. 

I^  in  the  decline  of  his  life^  he  became  less  con* 
spicuous,  he  became  more  amiaUe ;  and  he  was  fiur 
from  suffering  the  hours  to  slide  away  unimproved, 
•or  unproductive. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  his  retreat  near  Fontain* 
hleau,  when  he  began  a  course  of  ^  Letters  on  the 
Study  and  Use  of  History.'  It  was  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  a  person  of  his  active  ambition  must  -lie 
strikingly  open  to  ridicule^  in  assuming  an  air  of  phi- 
losophical  cont^iplation.  He  saw  it ;  and  to  obvii^ 
the  sneer,  addressed  a  <  Letter  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
upon  the  true  Use  of  Retirement  and  Stach^r;*  in 
which  he  defends  himself  in  the  following  able 
manner: 

'^  To  set  about  acquiring  the  habits  of  meditation 
and  study  late  in  life,  is  like  getttng  into  a  go-cart 
with  a  grey  beard,  and  learning  to  walk  when  we 
have  lost  the  use  of  our  legs.  In  general,  the  foun^^* 
dation  of  a  haj^y  old  age  must  be  laid  in  youth ; 
and  in  particular  he,  who  has  not  cultivated  his 
reason  young,  wiU  be  utterly  unable  to  improve  it 
old.  Manent  ingenia  senibu9,  modd  permant^mt 
studium  et  industriau 
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*'  Not  only  a  love  of  study,  and  a  desire  of  know- 
ledge, must  have  grown  up  with  us ;  but  such  an  in- 
dustrious application  likewise,  as  requires  the  whole 
vigour  of  the  mind  to  be  exerted  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  through  long  trains.of  ideas  and  all  those  dark 
recesses  wheiein  man,  not  God,  hashidit 

^^  This  love,  and  this  desire,  I  have  felt  all  my 
hfe ;  and  I  am  not  quite  a  stainger  to  this  industry 
and  application.  There  has*  been  something  always 
ready  to  whisper  in  my  ear,  while  I  ran  the  course  of 
pleasure  and  business,  Sohe  senescent  em  maturi 
sanus  equum.  But  my  genius,  unlike  the  demon  of 
Socrates,  whiq^iered  so  softly,  that  very  often  I  heard 
him  not  in  the  hurry  of  those  passions  by  whieh  I 
was  transported.  Some  calmer  hours  there  were :  in 
them  I  hearicened  to  him.  Reflexion  had  often  it's 
turn ;  and  the  love  of  study,  and  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge, have  never  quite  abandoned  me.  I  am  not, 
therefore,  entirely  unprepared  for  the  life  I  will  lead ; 
and  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  I  promise  myself 
more  satisfaction  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  than  I  ever 
knew  in  the  former." 

Upon  the  death  of  his  fistther  in  174S,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  settling  at  Battersea  (the  ancient 
seat  of  his  family)  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
inretirement 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1748,  the  mea- 
sures taken  in  the  administration  seem  to  have  been 
less  repugnant  to  his  notions  of  political  prudence. 
What  these  were,  may  be  partiy  inferred  from  his 
reflexions  written  in  1749,  *  On  the  present  State  of 
the  Nation,  principally  with  regard  to  her  Taxes 
and  DebtSy  and  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
them.'    His  last  work  published  during  his  life  was, 

VOL.  VI.  p 
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^  Letters  <m  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  and  tibie  Idea  of 
a  Patriot  King,'  1749 ;  at  which  paiod,  the  pros^edt 
of  the  succession  of  a  Prince^  indebted  to  no  party 
for  his  crown,  seemed  to  him  a  proper  opportunity  for 
inculcating  the  noble  lesson  of  governing  upon  pnve 
patriotic  principles* 

This  undertaking  was  left  unfinished,  not  fid  he 
long  survive  it.  He  had  often  wished  to  hfeathe  bis 
last  at  Battersea ;  an  event,  which  happened  to  liim 
November  15,  1751,  on  the  verge  of  foutscore-f 
His  remains  were  interred,  with  those  of  his  ances- 
tors, in  the  parish<hurch  at  that  place;  and  a  marble 
monument  was  ^'ected  to  his  memory,  with  the  fol- 
io wing  inscr^on  : 

Here  lies 

Henut  St.  John; 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anse 

Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  State, 

And  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 

In  the  days  of  King  George  I. 

And  King  George  IL; 

Something  more  and  better* 

His  attachment  to  Queen  Anne 

Exposed  him  to  a  long  and  severe  persecution* 

He  bore  it  with  firmness  of  mind : 

The  enemy  of  no  national  party. 

The  friend  of  no  fection; 

Distinguished  under  the  cloud  of  a  proscnption^ 

Which  had  not  been  entirely  taken  off. 

By  zeal  to  maintain  the  liberty 

And  to  restore  the  ancient  prosperity 

Of  Great  Britain* 

As  he  left  no  chilcben,  and  survived  all  his  brotliers, 
the  estate  and  honour  descended  to  his  nephew,  whom 
he  constituted  likewise  his  testamentary  heir. 

*  His  second  wife  died  soxoe  years  before  him. 
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The  political  character  of  Lord  Bolingfarebe  u 
suffideBtly  elucidated  by  the  history  of  bis  Ufb.  It 
,  was,  manifestly,  that  of  a  confident  aad  ambitious 
man,  who  could  ill  brook  a  superior ;  and  was  little 
scrupulous  in  the  pursuit  oi-power,  or  the  gratification 
of  resentment.  As  a  conspicuous  figure  iii  the  litei^ 
rary  annals  of  his  time,  he  demands  a  moee  p«rti^ 
cidar  consideration.  It  is  i^reed,  that  among  the 
prose-wxitars  of  his  age  (indeed,  of  any  age  of 
English  htemture)  scarcely  any  one.  can  be  found, 
who  has  united  more  excellences  of  stile ;  his  ele^ 
gance,  perspicuity,  and  strei^h  being  accompanied 
with  a  graceful  ease  rprely  to  be  met  with  in 
those,  who  have  not  be^i  conversant  with  busL** 
ness  and  the  world.  When  be  appears  as  the  cor<- 
respondent  of  Swift  and  Fope  amidst  a  oonstella^ 
tkm  of  wits,  he  is  distinguished  by  a  pcdished  dEbee- 
dmn  and  air  of  good  company,  which  constitute  the 
perfection  of  epistolary  writing;  and,  in  his  more 
eiab(»rate  compositions,  he  b  equally  fi^ee  frcun  the 
marks  of  efibrt  or  constraint.  **  Whatever  subject  (says 
Ijoftd  Chesterfield)  be  dtbeir  speaks  or  writes  upon, 
he  adorns  with  the  most  q)lendid  eloquence ;  not  a 
studied  or  laboured  eloquence,  but  a  flowing  happi^ 
ness  of  diction,  which  is  become  so  habitual  to  him^ 
that  even  his  most  famiUar  conversations  would  bear 
the  press  without  the  least  correction  as  to  method 
or  stile." 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  his  writings,  those  on 
political  subjects  are  in  a  great  measure  of  temporary 
interest,  and  tinged  with  his  own  particular  views;  but 
the  *  Letters  on  History,'  and  those  on  *  Patriotism,* 
are  of  more  general  import.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
critics,  however,  they  are  rather  superficial  and  deda 
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matdry,  than  solid  and  profound.  As  a  philosophical 
'  moralist,  his  sentiments  are  displayed  with  great  bril- 
liancy in  Pope's  ^  Essay  on  Man/  of  which  celebrated 
|>oem  the  plan  and  design  are  avowedly  his ;  and  some 
of  the  finest  illustrations,  which  are  most  admired  in 
their  poetical  dress,  have  been  found  sketched  by 
hini  in  prose.  To  Pope  he  was,  indeed,  for  many 
years,  a  ^  guide,  jdiilosopher,  and  friend ; "  the  ob- 
ject of  his  highest  admiration,  and  warmest  attachr 
ment ;  nor  is  there  a  more  finished  passage  in  all 
that  poef  s  works,  than  the  encomiastic  address  to  St. 
John,  which  concludes  the  Essay. 

The  care  and  advantage  of  his  manuscripts  he 
bequeathed  to  MaUett,  who  pubUshed  one  volume 
8vo.  in  175S,  and  four  more  in  the  following  year ;  * 
.ill  which  the  trustee  consulted  his  own  profit  rather 
than  his  noble  benefactor's  reputation,  if  we  may 
argue  from  a  presentment  of  these  works  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Westminster,  in  1754,  *  as  tending, 
in  the  general  scope  of  several  pieces  therein  con- 
tained, as  well  as  many  particular  expressions  which 
had  been  laid  before  them,  to  the  subversion  of  reli- 
gion, government,  and  morality;  and  being,  also, 
against  his  majesty's  peace.'  His  writings,  however, 
met  with  a  still  more  effectual  and  appropriate  refu- 

*  The  wild  and  pernicious  ravings  under  the  name  of  *  Philo- 
sophy,' which  were  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  gave  great 
offence  to  all  well-principled  men.  Johnson  hearing  of  their 
tendency,  which  nobody  disputed,  was  roused  with  a  just  in- 
dignation, and  pronounced  this  memorable  senteiice  upon  the 
author  and  his  editor :  **  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward: 
a  scoundrel,  for  charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and  mora- 
lity ;  a  coward,  because  he  had  not  resolution  to  fire  it  off  him- 
self, but  left  half  a  crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman  to  draw  the 
trigger  after  his  death."  (BoswelPs  <  Life  of  Johnson.*) 
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tation  from  the  public,  who  justly  appear  to  have 
paid  them  very  little  attention.* 


*  Warburton  to  Hurd,  1751.  **.!  believe  I  have  lost  an 
enemy  in  Lord  Bolingbroke.  I  am  sure^  Religion  and  the  State 
has.  I  question  whether  we  shall  see  any  of  his  MSS.  His 
*  Apology  for  his  Public  Conduct/  which  I  have  seen,  affects 
too  many  parties  to  see  the  light ;  and  his  *  Apology  for  his 
private  Opinions'  would  shock  the  people  too  much,  dissolute 
as  they  are  now  grown.  His  *  I^etters  concerning  the  Use  of 
reading  History'  (the  best  of  his  works,  as  his  *  Patriot  King* 
I  think  is  the  worst)  I  suppose  we  shall  see,  because  there  are 
printed  copies  in  several  hands.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  It 
was  this  work,  which  occasioned  his  aversion  to  me.  There  is  a 
dissertation  in  it  against  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  which  I  told 
Mr.  Pope  was  full  of  absurdities  and  false  reasoning,  and  would 
discredit  the  work :  and,  at  his  desire,  I  drew  up  a  paper  of 
Remarks  upon  it,  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  never  forgave.  He 
wrote  an  answer  to  it  in  great  wrath  and  much  acrimony;  but». 
by  the  persuasion  of  a  great  man,  suppressed  it" 
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[1684—1753.] 


Dr.  GEORGE  BERKELEY  was  the  son  of  Wfl- 

liam  Berkdey  of  Thomas  Town,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, whose  &ther  after  the  Restoration  (the  &mily 
having  suffei^  greatly  for  their  loyalty  to  Charles  L) 
was  appointed  to  the  CoQectorship  of  the  Customs 
at  Belfast.  He  was  bom  March  12,  1684,  at 
Kilcrin,  near  Thomas  Town ;  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education  at  Kilkenny,  under  Dr.  Hinton ; 
and  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Hall.  In  June,  1707,  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  society ;  having  previously  sustained  with  ho* 
nour  the  very  trying  examination,  which  the  candi- 
dates for  that  preferment  are  by  the  statutes  required 
to  undergo. 

The  first  proof,  which  he  gave  of  his  Itterary  abi* 
lities,  was  his  '  Arithmetica  absque  Algebrd  aut  Eu- 
elide  denionstrata; '  which,  from  the  pre&cie,  he  ap« 
pears  to  have  written  before  he  was  twenty  years  old» 
though  he  did  not  publish  it  till  1707.    It  is  followed 

^  AvtHORiTiss.    Life  prefixed  to  his  Works. 
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I^  a  Math^natical  Miscellany,  contaming  some  very 
idgenious  observations  and  theorems. 

His  *  Theory  of  Vision'  was  published  in  1709, 
This,  as  Dr.  Beid  observes,  was  the  fnrst  att^pt  to 
distinguish  the  immediate  operations  of  the  senses  from 
the  conclusions  we  habitually  deduce  from  our  sensa* 
tions.  The  airthcnr  clearly  shows,  that  the  connexion 
between  the  s%fat  and  the  toudh  is  the  effect  of  habit : 
insomuch  that  a  person  bom  blind,  and  suddenly 
made  to  see,  would  at  first  be  utterly  unable  to  fore-* 
tell  how  the  oI]yects  of  sight  would  affect  the  sense 
of  touch,  or  ii^eed  whether  they  were  tangible  or 
not ;  and  that  until  experience  had  repeatedly  taught 
him,  what  events  were  concomitant  with  his  sensa- 
tions, he  would  be  incapable  of  forming  any  notion 
of  proximity  or  distance.  These,  and  other  inter* 
esting  positions  have  since  been  experimentally  veri- 
fied ;  more  especially  in  the  instance  of  the  young 
man  (coiiched  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  1720) 
whose  case  is  recorded  at  the  end  of  Ches^den's 
^  Anatomy,'  which  has  since  been  quoted  and  copied 
by  numerous  writers  on  the  science  of  the  human 
mind.* 

His  *  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge'  appeared 
m  the  ensuing  year.  Addicted  to  the  reading  of  ro« 
mances,  disgusted  with  the  metaphysics  then  received 
in  the  University,  and  inquisitively  attentive  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  which  had  been  explored 
about  that  time  by  Malebranche  and  Locke,  he  de-* 
rived  probably  from  these  sources  his  disbelief  of  the 
existence  of  matter,  f    In  the  introduction  to  this 

'  *  A  vindication  of  the  *  Theory  of  Vbion  *  was  published  by 
Dr.  Berkeley  in  1733. 
f  When  his  <  Flrinciples  of  Human  Knowledge'  were  SM 
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work,  he  objected  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  Abstract 
Ideas.      Locke    had  asserted,   that   '  the  mind  is 

publiBhed,  he  sent  copies  of  the  work  to  Dr.  Ckrke  and  Mr. 
Whiston.  What  e&ct  it  produced  upon  the  latter,  the  reader 
may  possibly  be  entertained  with  learning  from  his  own  words : 
'  And  perhaps  it  will  not  be  here  improper,  by  way  of  caution, 
to  take  notice  of  the  pernicious  consequence  such  metaphysical 
subtflties  hare  sometimes  bad,  eren  against  common  sense  and 
common  experience ;  as  in  the  cases  of  those  three  fapious  men^ 
Mons.  Leibnitz,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Mr.  Berkeley.  [The  first,  in 
his  pre-established  Harmony :  the  second,  in  the  dispute  with 
Limborch  about  Human  Liberty.] — And  as  to  the  third-named, 
Mr.  Berkeley,  he  published,  A.D.  1710,  at  Dublin  this  meta* 
physic  notion,  that  **  matter  was  not  a  reai  thing  f  nay,  that 
the  common  opinion  of  it's  reaiih^  was  groundless,  if  not  ridi-^ 
culous."  He  was  pleased  to  send  Dr.  Clarke  and  myself,  each  of 
us,  a  book.  After  we  had  both  perused  it,  I  went  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  discoursed  with  him  about  it  to  this  efiect ;  that  I,  not  being 
a  metaphysician,  was  not  abte  to  answer  Mr.  Berkeley's  subtile 
premises^  though  I  did  not  at  all  believe  his  absurd  condusum^ 
I  therefore  desired  that  he,  who  was  deep  in  such  subtilties,  but 
did  not  appear  to  believe  Mr.  Berkeley's  conclusions,  would 
answer  him :  which  task  he  declined.  I  speak  not  these  things 
with  intention  to  reproach  either  Mr.  Locke,  or  Dean  Berkeley. 
I  own  the  letter's  great  abilities  in  other  parts  of  learning ;  and 
to  his  noble  design  of  settling  a  College  in  or  near  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives  in  civil  arts  and  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  I  heartily  wish  all  possible  success. 
It  is  the  pretended  metaphysic  science  itself,  derived  from  the 
sceptical  disputes  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  not  those  particular 
great  ip^n  who  have  been  unhappily  imposed  on  by  it,  that  I 
complain  of.  Accordingly,  when  the  £unous  Milton  had  a  mind 
to  represent  the  vain  reasonings  of  wicked  spirits  in  Hades,  he 
described  it  by  their  endless  train  of  metaphysics,  thus: 

*  Others  apart  sat  on  a'hill  retired,  &c.' 

Par.  Lost,  U.  557-^561. 

Many  years  afterward,  at  Mr.  Addison's  instance,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  Drs.  Clarke  and  Berkeley  to  discuss  this  speculativq 
point;  and  great  hppes  were  founded  upon  the  confereupe. 
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capnUte  of  leaving  out  of  the  complex .  idea  of  an 
iDdividual  whatever  constitutes  it's  peculiarity,  and 
thus  obtaining  an  abstract  idea,  wherein  all  the  par* 
ticulars  of  the  same  kind  equally  partake/  Berkeley 
affirmed,  that  ^  we  had  no  abstract  ideas ;  but  that, 
in  cases  where  such  ideas  have  been  supposed  to 
edst,  the  object  of  attention  is  some  general  propo- 
sition or  truth,  which  being  applicable  to  a  great 
number  of  in^viduals  may  be  used  for  their  classi* 
fication.' 

In  1712,  the  principles  inculcated  in  Mr.  Locke's 
*  Two  Treatises  of  Government '  seem  to  have  turned 
his  attention  to  passive  obedience;  in  support  of 
which,  he  printed  the  substance  of  three  Common- 
places, delivered  by  him  that  year  in  the  college- 
chapel  ;  a  work,  which  had  subsequentiy  nearly  done 
him  some  injury  in  his  fortune.  Lord  Galway,  to 
whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  their  late  Ma- 
jesties for  preferment  in  Ireland,  having  heard  of 
those  sermons,  represented  him  as  a  Jacobite.  His 
fiiend  Mr.  Molyneux,  however,  removed  this  impres- 
sion bj^tj^odudng  the  work  in  question,  and  showing 
that  it  contained  nothing  but  principles  of  loyalty  to 
the  existing  establishment.  This  was  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Dr.  Berkeley  to  the  acquaintance  of  Queen 
Caroline. 

In  February  1713,  he  published  in  London  a 
farther  defence  of  his  celebrated  system  of  imma- 

The  parties,  however,  separated  without  being  able  to  come  to 
any  {^e«ment.  Dr.  B.  declared  himself  *  not  well  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  his  antagonist  on  the  occasion,  who  though  he 
could  not  an3wer,  had  not  candor  enough  to  own  hhnself  con- 
vinced.' But  the  complaints  of  disputants  against  each  other, 
especially  on  8itb]>Qt8  of  this  abstruse  nature,  riiould  be  heard 
with  suspicion* 
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teriaUsm,*  in  '  Three  Dialogues  between  HjImi  and 
PhflonousL'  Acuteness  of  parts»  and  a  beautiful  iina^ 
ginatioii,  were  so  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  that 
his  reputation  was  now  estaUidied ;  and  hisccmipany 
was  courted,  even  where  his  opinions  did  not  find 

Two  gentlemen  of  opposite  prindples 


concurred  in  making  him  known  to  the  leanned 
and  the  great;  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  Dr.  Swift. 
For  the  former  he  wrote  several  papers  in  the 
Guardian,!   and  at  his  house  became  acquainted 

*  These  works,  according  to  Hume>  **form  the  best  lessons  of 
scepticism,  which  are  to  be  fonnd  either  among  the  ancient  or 
modem  philosophers,  Bajle  not  excepted.''  Beattie,  dso,  con* 
ttdors  them  as  having  a  sceqptical  te^dcnqr.  If  Berkeley's  airgii* 
ment  be  condusive,  he  adds,  it  *  proves  that  to  be  fidse,  which 
every  man  must  necessarily  believe,  every  moment  of  his  life,  to 
be  true ;  and  that  to  be  true,  which  no  man  since  the  foundation 
of  the  world  was  ever  capable  of  believing  for  a  single  moment/ 
Berkeley's  doctrine  attacks  the  most  incontestable  dictates  of 
common  sense,  and  pretends  to  demcmstrate  that  the  dearf^t 
^  principles  of  human  conviction,  and  those  which  have  deter- 
mined the  judgement  of  men  in  all  ages  (and  by  which  the 
judgements  of  all  reasonable  men  must  be  determined)  are,  cer- 
tainly, fallacious.  It  oi^t  to  be  remembered,  that  the  auAor 
broached  his  opinions  iqpon  this  abstruse  sidbject,  b^re  he  was 
twenty  seven.  They  are  explained,  and  confuted,  at  great 
length  by  Dr.  Reid  {Intellect.  Pinvers^  x.  xi.) 

t  He  had  a  guinea  and  a  dinner  with  Steele,  for  every  paper 
which  he  contributed.  The  Nos.  claimed  for  him  by  his  son 
and  others,  are  3,  27,  35,  39,  49,  55^  62,  69,  70,  77, 83,  88, 
89,  and  126 ;  of  most  of  which  the  principal  design  is,  to  ex« 
plain  and  defend  some  branch  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
against  the  *  freethinkers'  of  the  age,  as  they  were  somewhat  im- 
properly called,  GOT  to  elucidate  it's  peculiar  doctrines  in  a  popu^ 
lar  manner.  The  stile  is,  therefore,  plain  and  perspicuoustr  and 
the  arguments  such  as  are  easily  comprehended  and  remem** 
ber^.  In  Nos.  35  and  89  a  humorous  turn  is  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  free-thinking  by  a  very  ingenious  device.  Of  No.  3, 
however,  the  first  publication  <^)posed  to  Collins'  superficial  and 
illiberal  '  Discourse,'  some  have  claimed  the  merit  for  Steele. 
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with  Mr.  Pope,  with  whom  he  contini]^  to  live  in 
strict  fiiendship  during  his  life:  and  Swift,  beside 
introducing  him  to  Licnrd  Berkeley  of  Stratton  (^ 
whom  he  dedicated  his  last-puldidhed  *  Dtalogues 
between  Hylas  and  i%ilonoiis ')  and  other  valuable 
chanctefB,  Morasmended  him  to  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  Embassador  to  the  King  of  SSdly 
and^  the  other  Italian  States^  as  Chaplain  and  Se» 
cretary. 

At  Leghorn,  his  Lordship's  well'-known  activity 
induced  him  to  leave  Berkeley  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  retinue  behind  him  for  upward  of  three 
months,  while  he  discharged  the  business  of  lus  em* 
bassy  in  Sicily.  In  this  city  a  Uttle  incident  befel 
the  new  Chaplain,  with  the  relation  of  which  he  used 
sometimes  to  amuse  his  friends.  Basil  Kennett, 
Chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Leghorn,  the  only 
place  in  Italy  where  the  English  service  was  tole* 
rated  by  the  government,*  had  requested  him  to 
preach  for  him  one  Sunday.  The  day  foUowing,  as 
Berkeley  was  sitting  in  his  chamber,  a  procession  ct 
priests  in  suridices,  attended  by  other  formaKties,  en- 
tered  the  room,  and  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
the  wondering  inhabitant  marched  quite  round  it, 
muttering  certain  prayers.  His  fears  immediately 
suggested  to  him,  that  this  must  be  a  visit  from  the 
Inquisition,  who  had  heard  of  his  having  officiated 
b^ore  heretics  without  licence  the  day  before:  he 
was  therefore  delighted  to  learn  that  this  wa^  the 
season  appointed  by  the  Romish  Calendar  for  so^ 

*  This  &vour  had  recently  been  obtained  from  the  Gran4 
Duke^  at  the  particular  instance  of  Queen  Anne. 
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lemnly  blessing  the  houses  of  all  good  catholics  from 
rats  and  other  vermin! 

In  August  1714,^  he  returned  to  England  with 
Lord  Peterborough;  and  his  hopes  of  preferment 
through  this  channel  expiring  with  the  fall  of  Queen 
Anne's  ministry,  he  some  time  afterward  embraced 
an  advantageous  offer  made  him  by  Dr.  St,  George 
Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  of  accompanying  his  son . 
in  a  tour  through  Europe. 

At  Paris,  having  now  more  leisure  than  when  he 
first  passed  through  that  dty,  he  paid  his  respects 
to  his  rival  in  metaphysical  sagacity,  the  illustrious 
Malbranche.  He  found  him  in  his  cell,  cooking 
in  a  small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  an  inflammation 
upon  his  lungs.  The  conversation  naturally  turned 
on  Berkeley's  system  of  immateriaUsm,  of  which  the. 
other  had  received  some  knowledge  from  a  transla* 
tion  recently  published.  But  the  issue  of  their  debate 
proved  tragical  to  Malbranche.  In  the  heat  of  dis- 
putation, with  the  natural  impetuosity  of  a  man  of 
parts  and  a  Frenchman,  he  raised  his  voice  so  high, 
that  he  brought  on  a  violent  increase  of  his  disorder, 
which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days,  f 

In  this  second  excursion,  Mr.  Berkeley  employed 
upward  of  four  years;   and,  beside  all  the  places 


*  Toward  the  dose  of  this  year,  Berkeley  had  a  fever ;  in  de- 
scribing the  event  of  which  to  his  friend  Swift,  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
could  not  forbear  indulging  a  little  pleasantry  oh  his  sjrstem. 
*  October  19,  1714.— Poor  philosopher  Berkeley  has  now  the 
idea  of  healthy  which  was  very  hard  to  produce  in  him ;  for  he 
had  an  idea  of  a  strange  fever  on  him  so  strong,  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  destroy  it  by  introducing  a  contrary  one.* 

t  He  died  October  13,  1715. 
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usually  visited  by  travellers  in  what  is  called  the 
Grand  Tour,  explored  some  which  are  less  fre- 
quented. In  particular,  he  traversed  Apulia  (whence 
he  addressed  an  accurate  and  entertaining  account 
of  the  tarantula  to  Dr.  Freind),  Calabria,  and  the 
whole  island  of  Sicily.  This  last  country,  indeed, 
engaged  his  attention  so  strongly,  that  he  had  in- 
dustriously compiled  very  considerable  materials  for 
a  Natural  History  of  it :  but  unfortunately  these, 
with  a  Journal  of  his  transactions,  were  lost  in 
the  passage  to  Naples ;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed 
upon  afterward  to  commit  them  a  second  time  to 
paper.  What  an  injury  the  Uterary  world  has  sus- 
tained by  this ,  mischance,  may  in  part  be  collected 
from  the  specimens  still  extant  of  his  talent  for  lively 
description,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope  concerning  the 
island  of  Inarime,^  dated  Naples,  October  22,  1717; 
and  in  another  from  the  same  dty  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
giving  an  account  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,! 

*  Now  Ischia,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

-)-  His  theory  on  the  cause  of  volcanic  phenomena,  as  commu^ 
nicatcd  in  conversation  to  his  friends,  was  the  following :  *  All 
the  remarkable  volcanoes  in  the  world,'  he  observed,  *  were  near 
the  sea.  It  was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  vacuum  being  made 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  a  vast  body  of  inflammable  matter 
taking  fire,  the  water  rushed  in,  and  was  converted  into  steam ; 
a  simple  cause,  indeed,  but  sufficient  (in  his  apprehension)  to 
produce  all  the  effects  he  assigned  to  it,  as  appears  from  Savery's 
fire*engine  for  raising  water,  and  from  the  iBolipile.  \  To  sub- 
terraneous fires,  also,  be  ascribed  other  great  effecta.  These  con- 
stantly burning,  but  altering  their  operation  according  to  the 
various  quantities  or  kinds  of  combustible  materials  they  happen 
to  meet  with,  send  up  exhalations  more  or  less  of  this  or  that 
species,  which  diversely  fermenting  in  the  atmosphere  produce  un- 
certain variable  winds  and  tempests,"  (Letter,  dated  Feb.  20, 
i  747) .    In  another  paper  he  quotes  Count  Tezzani  of  Catania,  as 
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which  he  had  the  good  £>rtiine  to  have  more  than 
one  opportunity  of  examiniBg  verjr  minutely. 

On  his  way  homeward,  he  drew  up  at  Lyons  a 
cmious  tract  De  Motu,  which  he  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  g£  Seiences  at  Paris,  the  subject  being  pro* 
posed  by  that  assembly;  and  coiminlated  k  to  the 
press,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London,  in  1791. 
But  from  these  abstruse  speculations  he  was  drawn 
away  for  a  while  by  the  hunianity  of  his  temper,  and 
his  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  durii^  the  opera- 
Uaa  g£  the  fatal  South  Sea  Sdieme  in  1720.  Upon 
this  occasion,  he  employed  his  talents  in  writing  *  An 
Essay  toward  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain,' 
which  was  printed  at  London  in  1721. 

Upon  his  return,  Mr.  Pope  introduced  him  to  Loni 
Borlington,  who  concdLved  a  high  esteem  for  him  on 
account  of  his  taste  and  skill  in  architecture ;  and 
i^ecommended  him  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Loi*d 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  This  Nobleman  took  luiaft 
over  to  his  native  island  as  one  of  his  Chaplains,  in 
1721,  after  he  had  been  absent  thence  upward  of 
six  years.  He  had  been  elected  a  Senior  FeUow  of 
his  College,  in  1717;  and  he  now  took  the  accumu- 
lated degrees  of  B.  D.  and  D.  D. 

having  referred  to  this  cause  the  memorable  earthquake  of  .1692, 
which  of  the  25,000  Inhabitants  of  that  city  swallowed  up  18,000; 
terra  boUente  di  sotte  in  supra^  **  a  sort  of  subsulttve  motion  ever 
acGoimted  the  most  dangerous."  This  paper  he  concludes  with 
the  following  impressive  paragraph :  *  **  Britain  is  an  island—^ 
maritima  autem  maxime  quoHuntur,  saith  Pliny;  and  in  this 
island  are  many  mineral  and  sulphureous  waters.  I  see  nothing 
in  the  ^{a^Mra/  constitution  of  London,  or  the  parts  adjacent,  that 
should  render  an  earthquake  impossible,  or  improbable.  Whether 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  moral  state  thereof,  that  should  exempt 
it  from  that  fear,  I  leave  others  to  judge.'' 
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The  year  following,  hk  fortune  receiyed  a  consider- 
able increase  £rom  a  very  unexpected  event  On  hiB 
first  visit  to  London,  in  17139  Swift  had  iMroduced 
him  to  the  family  o£  Mrs.  Esther  Vanlunm^h  (the 
celebrated  *  Vanessa'),  and  frequently  took  him  to 
dine  at  her  house.  Some  years  beibie  her  death,  this 
lady  had  removed  to  IreLand,  and  fixed  her  residence 
at  Cdbiidge,  a  pleasant  village  in  the  nei^akemeboai 
of  DuUin ;  probably,  with  a  view  of  fi^eqfoently  enjoy* 
ii^  tJte  company  of  Dr.  Swift.  But  finding  herself 
disappointed  in  tl^  expectation,  and  discovering  the 
Dean's  connexion  with  Stella,  she  cancelled  the  will 
whidi  she  bad  made  in  his  fsivour,  and  left  the  whole 
of  her  fortune,  amounting  to  nearly  ^8000/.  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  her  two  executors,  Mr.  after- 
ward Justice  Marshal,  and  Dr.  Beikeley.  The  Doctor 
received  the  news  of  this  bequest  from  Mr.  Marshal 
with  great  surprise ;  as  ha  had  nev^  once  seen  the 
lady,  who  had  honoured  him  with  this  proof  of  her 
esteem,  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Ireland  till  her 
death. 

In  the  discharge  however  of  his  trust  as  executor^ 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  by  no 
means  adopted  the  sentiments  of  his  benefactress  with 
regard  to  her  original  favourite.  Several  letters, 
which  had  passed  between  .Cadenus*  and  Vanessa, 
falling  into  his  hands,  he  immediately  committed  them 
to  the  flames :  not,  because  there  was  any  thing  cri- 
minal in  them,  for  he  frequently  assured  Dr.  Delany 
and  others  of  the  contrary ;  but  he  observed  a  warmth 

*  TheanagrasaofDecanus,  or  Dean$  as  Vanessa  alludes  to 
Vanhomrigh. 
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in  the  lady's  communications,  which  delicacy  there- 
fore, he  thought,  required  him  to  suppress.* 

In  1724,  Dr.  Berkeley  resigned  his  fellowship; 
being  promoted  by  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
to  the  deanery  of  Derry,  wcnth  1,100/.  per  ann.  In 
the  interval  between  this  removal  and  his  return  from 
abroad,  his  mind  had  been  employed  in  conceiving  a 
benevolent  Scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Amen- 
•cans  to  Christianity,  by  a  College  to  be  erected  in  the 
Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called  the  Mes  of  Ber- 
muda.   He  published  a  proposal  f  for  this  purpose 


*  See  Delany's  Observatioiui  on  Orrery's  Remarks.  He  was 
not  apprised  of  a  strong  proof,  which  this  exasperated  female 
.had  herself  recently  given  of  the  little  regard  she  herself  retained 
for  this  virtue.  On  her  death-bed,  she  delivered  to  Mr.  Marshal 
,a  copy,  in  her  own  hand-writing,  of  the  entire  correspondence 
between  herself  and  the  Dean ;  with  a  strict  injunction  to  pub- 
lish it  immediately  after  her  decease.  What  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  this  request,  cannot  now  be  aflbrmed  with  certainty. 
Possibly,  the  executor  did  not  care  to  draw  upon  himself  the 
lash  of  that  pen,  from  which  his  friend  Bettesworth  had  so 
severely  smarted.  Some  years  after  the  Dean's  death,  Mr.  Mar- 
shal had  serious  thoughts  of  fulfilling  her  commands :  but  the 
affiur  was  from  various  causes  protracted,  till  his  death  finally  put 
a  stop  to  it.  The  letters,  it  is  said,  are  still  in  being ;  and,  when- 
ever curiosity  or  avarice  shall  draw  them  into  public  light,  they 
will  not  improbably  be  found  as  trifling  and  as  innocent  as  those, 
which  our  author  saw  and  suppressed.  The  whole  executorship 
was  for  four  years  a  source  of  considerable  trouble  to  the  Doctor, 
particulai'ly  as  it  occurred  in  the  midst  of  his  Bermuda  project ; 
and  he  most  earnestly  and  repeatedly  entreated  his  friend  Mr. 
Prior  to  aid  him  in  **  disentangling  those  matters." 

f  *  A  Proposal  for  converting  the  savage  Americans.'  With 
this  proposal  he  carried  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Dean 
Swift  to  Lord  Carteret,  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  is  here  in- 
serted, both  because  it  contains  a  number  of  particulars  of  Dr. 
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at  London/ in  1725;  and  offered  to  resign  his  on^ 
c^mlent  preferment,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of 

Berkeley's  life,  and  is  besides  a  proof,  as  well  of  the  friendly  tem- 
per of  the  writer,  as  of  his  politeness  and  address. 

'  September  3, 1724;. — There  is  a  gentleman  of  this  kingdom 
just  gone  for  England :  it  is  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  Dean  of  Derry, 
the  best  preferment  among  us,  being  worth  about  1,100/.  a  year. 
He  takes  the  Bath  in  his  way  to  London,  and  will  of  course  at- 
tend your  Exeellency,  and  be  presented,  I  suppose,  by  his  friend 
my  Liord  Burlington :  and  because  I  believe  you  will  choose  out 
some  very  idle  minutes  to  read  this  letter,  perhaps  you  may  not 
be  ill  entertained  with  some  account  of  the  man  and  his  errand. 
'He  was  a  Fellow  in  the  University  here ;  and,  going  to  England 
very  young,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  he  became  the  founder  of 
a  sect  there  called  the  ^  Immaterialists,'  by  the  force  of  a  very 
curious  book  on  that  subject  Dr.  Smalridge,  and  many  other 
eminent  persons,  were  his  proselytes.  I  sent  him  Secretary  and 
Chaplain  to  Sicily,  with  my  Lord  Peterborough ;  and,  upon  his 
Lordship's  return.  Dr.  Berkeley  spent  above  seven  years  in  tra* 
veiling  over  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  chiefly  t()rough  every 
corner  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  islands.  When  he  came  back 
to  England,  he  found  so  many  friends,  that  he  was  efiectually  re« 
commended  to.  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  by  whom  he  was  lately 
made  Dean  of  Derry.  Your  Excellency  will  be  frighted  whea 
I  tell  you,  all  this  is  but  an  introduction ;  for  I  am  now  to  men« 
tion  his  errand.  He  is  an  absolute  philosopher,  with  regard  to 
money,  titles,  and  power ;  and,  for  three  years  past,  hath  been 
struck  with  a  notion  of  founding  an  University  at  Bermuda,  by  a 
charter  from  the  Crown.  He  hath  seduced  several  of  the  hope- 
fullest  young  clergymen  and  others  here,  many  of  them  well 
provided  for,  and  all  of  them  ip  the  fairest  way  of  preferment : 
but  in  England  his  conquests  are  greater,  and  I  doubt  will  spread 
very  far  this  winter.  He  showed  me  a  little  tract,  which  he  de- 
signs to  publish ;  and  there  your  Excellency  will  see  his  whole 
schenae  of  a  life  academico-philosophical  (I  shall  make  you  re- 
member, what  you  were)  of  a  College  founded  for  Indian  scholars 
and  missionaries,  where  he  most  excnrbitantly  proposeth  a.  whole 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for  a  Fellow,  and 
ten  fi>r  a  Student.  His  heart  will  break,  if  his  deanery  be  not 
taken  from  him,  and  left  to  your  Excellency's  disposal,    I  dis- 
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his  life  to  the  instructing  of  youth  in  America,  on  the 
moderate  subsistence  of  100/.  per  ann.  Such  was 
the  force  of  this  disinterested  example,  and  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  enthusiast  by  whoni  it  was  displayed, 
that  three  Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublpi, 
the  Reverend  William  Thompson,  Jonathan  Rogers, 
and  James  King,  Masters  of  Arts,  consented  to  ex- 
change for  a  settlement  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
'  the  passing  wealth  of  forty  pounds  a  year,'  all  their 
prospects  at  home ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  their  fellow* 
ships  might  be  supposed  to  have  placed  them  in  a  very 
fair  point  of  view  for  attracting  the  notice  of  their 
superiors,  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State. 

Berkeley,  however,  was  not  so  ill  acquainted  viritli 
the  world,  as  to  rest  the  success  of  his  applica- 
tion to  the  ministry  entirely  on  the  hope,  which  his 
scheme  afforded,  of  promoting  national  honour  and  the 
cause  of  Christianity :  his  arguments  were  drawn  from 
the  more  alluring  topic  of  present  advantage  to  the 
government.  Having,  with  much  industry,  acquired 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value  of  certain  lands  * 

courage  him  by  the  coldness  of  courts  and  ministers,'  who  will 
interpret  all  this  as  impossible,  and  a  vision ;  but  nothing  will  ^. 
And  therefore  I  do  humbly  entreat  your  Excellency,  either  to 
use  such  persuasions,  as  will  keep  one  of  the  first  men  in  this 
kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue  quiet  at  home ;  or  assist  hnn 
by  your  credit  to  compass  his  romantic  design,  which  however 
is  very  noble  and  generous,  and  directly  proper  for  a  great  per- 
son of  your  excellent  education  to  encourage/ 

♦  <  The  Island  of  St.  Christophei'^s,*  says  Anderson  (•History 
of  Commerce,'  vol.  II,)  *  having  been  settled  on  the  very  same  day 
and  year  by  both  England  and  France,  A.  D.  1625,  was  divid^ 
equally  between  l^e  two  nations.  The  English  were  twice  driven 
out  thence  by  the  French,  and  as  often .  re-possessed  theni- 
selves  of  it.  But  at  length,  intheye&r  1702,  General  Cbdi^g- 
ton.  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  upon  advice  received  t^it 
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in  the  island  of  St.  Ohristopher^Sy  which  were  then  t6 
be  sold  for  the  public  use^  he  undertook  to  raise  from 
them  a  much  greater  sum  thah  was  expected ;  Itnd 
proposed,  that  a  part  of  the  purchase-ilioney  should 
be  applied  to  the  erecting  of  his  college.  By  the  dsr 
sistance  of  a  Venetian  of  distinction,  the  Abb^  Guat 
teri  (or  Altieri)  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance in  Italy,  he  found  means  to  carry  thiB 
pcoposal  directly  to  George  I.,*  who  laid  his  com- 
mands on  S&  Robert  Walpble,  to  carry  it  through 
the  House  of  GomBM»s.  His  Majesty  was  farther 
pleased  to  grant  a  charter  for  erecting  a  Cdlege,  by 
the  name  of  ^  St.  Paul's  GoUege/  in  Bermuda,  to  con- 
fflst  of  a  President  and  nine  Fellows/  wfaow^^re  obliged 
to  maintain  and  educate  Indian  scholars  at  the  rate 
of  10/.  per  ann.  The  first  President,  Dr.  George 
Berkeley,  and  first  three  FeUows  named  in  the  charter 
(being  the  gentlemen  above-mentioned)  were  licensed 

war  was  declared  by  England  against  France,  attacked  th^  French 
part  of  the  island,  and  mastered  it  with  very  little  trouble.  Evei" 
since  which  time,  that  fine  island  has  been  solely  possessed  by 
Great  Britain,  having  been  formally  conceded  to  us  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.'  The  lands  ther^ore,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
French  plant;ers,  by  this  cession  became  the  property  of  his  Bri-^ 
tannic  Majesty.  The  first  proposals  for  purchasing  these  lands 
were  made  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  1717  (See  *  Journal  of 
the  British  Commons');  afteir  which  the  afiair  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  till  it  was  mentioned  by  Berkeley  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  in  1726. 

*  It  was  the  custom  of  this  Prince  to  unbend  his  mind,  in  the 
evenings,  by  collecting  together  a  company  of  philosophical 
foreigners,  who  discoursed  in  ah  easy  and  iliimliar  trianner  with 
each  other  entirely  unrestraised  by  the  royal  presence.  One 
o£  this  select  party  was  Altieri,  who  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
laymg  befi»re  his  Majesty  Dr.  Berkdey's  proposal. 
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to  hold  the  preferments  in  these  kingdoms,  till  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  and  a  half  after  their  arrival  in 
Bermuda.  The  Commons,  May  11,  1726,  voted, 
^  Tliat  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  out  of  the  lands  in  St.  Christopher^s,  yielded 
by  France  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
his  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  make  such 
grant  for  the  use  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the 
College  of  St  Paul,  in  Bermuda,  as  his  Majesty  shall 
think  proper."  The  sum  of  80,000/.  was,  accotd- 
ingly,  promised  by  the  minister ;  and  several  private 
subscriptions  were  immediately  raised  for  promoting 
''  this  pious  undertaking."  *  Such  a  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding in  the  &vourite  object  of  his  heart  drew 
from  Dr.  Berkeley  a  copy  of  verses ;  f  in  which  a 

^  So  it  18  stiled,  in  the  King's  answer  to  the  above  Address. 
See  the  Commons'  Journal,  May  16, 1726. 

f  On  the  Prospect  ofphtUing  Arts  and  Learning  in  America, 

*  The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  dime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme. 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame : 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue, 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  climes  the  seat  6£  innocence, 

Where  Nature  guides  and  Virtue  rules. 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools. 

There  shall  be  $ung  another  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts ; 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 
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future  age  will,  perhaps,  adoiowledge  the  old  con- 
junction of  the  prophetic  character  with  that  of  the 
poet  to  have  again  taken  place. 

In  August  1728,  the  Dean  married  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Forster,  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  This  engagement, 
however,  was  so  far  from  being  any  obstruction  to  his 
grand  undertaking,  that  he  actually  set  sail  in  the 
execution  of  it  on  the  sixth  of  the  following  month ;  ^ 
carrying  with  him  his  lady,  a  Miss  Handcock,  Mr. 
Smilert  an  ingenious  painter,  two  gentlemen  of  for*- 
tune  Messrs.  James  and  Dalton,  a  large  sum  of  money 
of  his  own  property,  and  a  collection  of  books  for  the 
use  of  his  intended  library.  He  directed  his  course 
to  Rhode  Island,  which  ky  nearest  to  Bermuda,  with 
a  view  of  purchasing  lands  on  the  a<]yoining  conti« 
nent,  as  estates  for  the  support  of  his  College ;  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Newport,  where  his  presence 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  resident  clergyman,  as  he 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay: 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 

When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 
By  ftttiire  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  it's  way : 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  o£&pring  is  the  last.' 

*  The  very  day  before  he  sailed,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  bustle, 
and  with  his  whole  soul  on  the  stretch  to  attain  what  (after  so 
many  obstructions)  seemed  at  last  to  be  within  his  grasp,  he 
could  find  leisure,  as  appeared  firom  a  letter  of  his  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Thomas  Prior,  to  interest  himself  for  a  poor  **  cousin,  Richard 
Berkeley,  who  was  bred  a  public  notary*  I  suppose  he  may  by 
this,  time  (he  adds)  be  out  of  his  apprenticeship:"  and,  then,  de* 
ures  his  correspondent  to  give  him  *^  twenty  moidores,  toward 
helping  him  on  his  begmning  the  world." 
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preached  every  Sunday,  and  during  the  whdfe 

of  his  stay  there  (a  period  of  nearly  two  years)  was 

indefatigable  in  pastoral  labours.* 

To  this  church,  likewise,  he  gave  an  organ^   When 
the  season. and  his  health  permitted,  he  visited  not 
only  the  skirts  of  the  continent,  but  also  some  of  it^s 
recesses.    The  same  generous  spirit  of  advancing  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  whidi  had  originally  in-^ 
duced  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  uniformly  actuated 
him  whilst  America  was  the  scene  of  his  ministry. 
The  missionaries  from  the  English  society,  who  re- 
sided within  about  one  hundred  miles  of  Rhode 
Island,  agreed  among  themselves  to  hold  a  sort  of 
S3aiod  there  at  Dr.  Berkeley's  house,  twice  in  a  year, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  advice  and 
exhortations.    Four  of  these  meetings  were^  accords 
ingiy,  held*    One  of  the  principal  points,  wMd^  the 
Doctor  most  pressed  upon  his  Mk>w-labourers,  was 
the  absolute  necessdty  of  conciliating  by  aU  innocent 
means  the  Section  of  their  hearers,  and  likewise 
pf  their  dissenting  neighbours.     His  own  ^xampl^ 
indeed,  uniformly  kind,  tender,  and  beneficent,  emi^ 
nently  illustrated  and  enforced  his  precept.     He 
seemed  to  have  only  que  wish  in  his  heart,  that  of 
diffusing  happiness.    Finding  at  length,  that  the  fear 
of  offending  the  English  Dissenters,  and  of  inclining 
the  colonies  to  assert  their  independency,  had  deter- 
mined the  minister  to  divert  into  other  channel^  the 
money  promised  to  St.  Paul's  College,  he  took  a  re- 
luctant leave  of  a  country,  where  the  name  of  Berke- 

*  This  island' he  owns,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Prior,  he  should  have 
preferred  to  Bermuda  for  his  projected  establishment;  but  he 
^as  deterred  from  making  the  proposal  by  his  fear  of  exciting 
fresh  difficulties^  and  eventually  frustrating  the  whole  desigIl^ 
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Isy  was  long  and  justly  held  in  the  utmost  reye* 
fence. 

When  the  estates  had  been  agreed  for,  it  was  folly 
expected  that  the  puUic  mcmey  would  according  to  the 
grant,  and  to  a  positive  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
minister,  be  immediately  paid.  But  Walpole  had 
never  heartily  embraced -the  project;  .and  parlia- 
mentary influence  had  now  interposed,  to  divert  the 
grant  into  another  channel.  The  sale  of  the  lands  in 
St.  Christopher's,  it  was  found,  would  produce  90,000/. 
Of  this  sum,  80,000/.  was  destined  to  pay  the  mar- 
riage-portion of  the  Princess  Royal,  on  her  nuptials 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange:  and  the  remainder.  Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe  ^  hafd  interest  enough  in  parliament 
to  obtain,  for  the  purpose  of  canying  over  and  set- 
tling foreign  and  other  Protestants  in  his  new  colony 
of  Georgia  in  America. 

After  various  excuses.  Dr.  Gibson,  at  that  time 
Bishop  of  London  (in  whose  diocese  all  the  West 
Indies  are  included)  received  at  length,  from  the  Pre- 
mier, the  following  honest  answer :  *•  If  you  put  this 
question  to  me,"  said  Sir  Robert,  ^'  as  a  minister,  I 
must  and  can  assure  you,  that  the  money  shall  most 
undoubtedly  be  paid,  as  soon  as  suits  with  public  con- 
venience: but  if  you  ask  me  as  a  fiiend»  whether 
Dean  Berkeley  should  continue  in  America  expectuig 
the  payment  of  20,000/.,  I  advise  him  by  all  means 
to  return  home  to  Europe,  and  to  give  up  his  present 
expectations."  Convinced,  by  the  result  of  thi^  con-* 
ference,  that  the  Iwi  policy  of  one  gi^at  man  had 
frustrated  a  scheme,  upon  which  he  had  expended  a 


The  Ganera],  indeed,  paid  Dr.  Berkeley  the  compliment  of 
asking  his  consent  to  this  application  of  the  money,  before  ha 
moved  for  it  in  parliament  {  . 
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considerable  part  of  his  private  fortune  and  more.tium. 
seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  he  returned  to, 
Europe.  Before  he  left  Rhode  Island,  he  distributed 
what  books  he  had  brought  with  him,  chi^y  among^, 
the  clergy  of  that  province ;  *  and,  immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  London,  he  returned  all  the  private 
subscriptions,  which  had  been  advanced  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  undertaking. 

In  February  1732,  he  preached,  before  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foceign  Parts, 
a  sermon,  subsequendy  printed  at  their  desire;  in 
which,  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  America,  he  offered  many  nseM  hints  to- 
ward promoting  the  noble  purposes  of  that  very  re*, 
spectable  institution. 

The  same  year  furnished  a  more  conspicuous  proo^^ 
that  he  had  not  mis-spent  his  time  on  the  other  sid£> 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  ^  The  Minute  Philosc^her ; '  a 
masterly  performance,  in  which  he  pursues  the  ftee- 
thinker  through  the  various  characters  of  atheist, 

*  In  1764<the  patriotic  Mr.  Hollis,  who  employed  consider-- 
able  portions  of  his  ample  fortune  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
by  republications  of' the  Tracts  of  Sidney,  Locke,  &c.  and  by 
presents  of  books  to  public  bodies,  consigned  a  donation  of  this' 
description  to  the  public  library,  *'if  any,*'  at  Bermuda.  On  Dr. 
Mayheir's  replying,  that  <  he  believed  Uiere  was  none,'  the  bio-^. 
grapher  of  HoUis  adds,  <<  one  would  think  Bishop  Berkeley  did 
not  bring  back  the  collection  of  books  intended  for  that  foun- 
dation." 

The  text  justifies  the  conjecture.  Their  value  was  not  less 
than  500/.  He  gs^ye  also,  at  his  departure,  a  farm  of  a  hundred 
acres  which  lay  round  his  hoiise,  and  his  house Jtself,  as  a  bene-, 
faction  to  Cale  and  Harvard  Colleges ;  and  the  value  of  that  land 
(then  not  insignificant,  because  cultivated)  became  afterward 
very  considerable.  These  two  seminaries  shared,  likewise,  in  his. 
generous  distribution  of  books. 
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libevtine^  enthusiast,  scomer,  critic»  metaphysidaDy. 
fiitalisty  and .  sceptic ;  and  happily  em{doys  against 
him  several  new  weapons,  drawn  from  the  store- 
house of  his  own  ingenious  system  of  philosophy.  It 
is  written  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  on  the  model 
of  Plato;  a  philosopher,  whom ^ he  had  particularly 
studied,  and  whose  manner  he  is  thought  to  have, 
copied  with  singular  success. 

It  has  been-  already,  stated  by  what  means^  and 
upon  what  occasion.  Dr.  Ba*keley  had  first  the  honour 
of  being  made  known  to  Queen  Caroline.  This  Prin-. 
cess,  both  before  and  after  her  ascending  the  throne^ 
delighted  much  in  attending  to  philosophical  conver- 
sations between  learned  and  ingenious  men.  Among" 
others,  invited  to  attend  her  on  a>  particular  even«» 
ing  each  week,  were  Drs.  Clarke,*  Berkeley,  Hoadly, 
and  Sherlock.  In  the  debates,  that  arose  upon  those: 
occasions,  Clarke  and  B^keley  were .  generally  con- 
sidered as  principals;  and  Hoadly  adhered  to  the 
former,  as  Sherlock  did  to  the  latter.  Hoadly  wa& 
no  firiend,  indeed,  to  the  Dean ;  affecting  to  consider 
his  philosophy,  and  his  Bermuda  project,  as  the  re-i 
veries  of  a  visionary;  Sherlock,  on  the  other  hand, 
warmly  espoused  his  cause ;  and  particularly,  when 
the. '  Minute.  Philosopher '  made  it's  appearance,  he 
carried,  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Queen,  leaving  it  to  her 
Majesty  to  determine,  whether  such  a  work  could  be 
the  prbduction  of  a  disordered  understaniding. 

After  his  return  from  Rhode  Island,  her.  Miyesty 
often  commanded  his  attendance,  to  discourse  with> 
him  upon  what  he  had  observed  worthy  of  notice  in 
America ;  and  by  his  'agreeable  and  instructive  con- 
versation she  became  so  much  interested  in  his  favour,, 
that  the  deanery  of  Down  falling  vacant^  he  was.  at 
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her  desire  named  to  it,  and  the  King^s  letter  ww 
actually  transmitted  to  Ireland  fin*  his  aj^MxintmeDft. 
But  Lord  BuiKngton  having  neglected  to  notify  the 
royal  intention  in  proper  time  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
(then  Lord  Lieutenant),  his  Excellency  was  so. highly^ 
offended  at  the  disposal  of  the  richest  deanery  in  Ire- 
land without  his  concurrence,  that  it  wa$  not  thought 
proper  to  press  the  matter  any  farther.  Her  Majesty 
upon  this  declared,  that  *  since  they  would  not  suffer 
Dr.  Berkeley  to  be  a  Dean  in  Ireland,  he  should  be  a 
Bishop : '  and  accordingly,  in  1784,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Gloyne. 

His  Lordship  repaired  immediately  to  his  palace 
where  he  constantly  resided  (with  the  exceptioa  of 
one  winter^s  attendance  on  parliament  in  Dublin)  and 
vigorously  applied  himself  to  the  faithful  dischai^  „of 
all  episcopal  duties,  reviving  in  his  diocese  the  use- 
ful office  of  rural  dean ;  visiting  often  parochially, 
and  confirming  occasionally  in  the  sevciral  parts  of 
his  see.* 

He  continued  his  studies,  however,  with  unabated 
attention ;  and  about  this  tune  engaged  in  a  contoo- 
versy  with  the  mathematicians  of  Great.  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  made  a  considerable  noise  in  the  lite- 
rary world.  Dr.  Halley,  it  aj^pears,  had  asserted,  that. 
^  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  incomprdiensible, 

*  In  a  letter  dated  March  20, 1734,  he  inquires  after  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  der^yman  of  the  name  of  Cox;'*' whether  he  be  a 
good  man,  one  of  parts  and  learning,  and  how  he  is  provided 
for.*'-— *<  No  one  (he  adds)  has  recommended  him  to  me:  but* 
his  father  was  an  ingenicms  man ;  and  I  saw  two  sensible  women, 
his  sisters,  at  Rhode  Island,  which  ipclines  me  to  think  him. a  . 
man  of  inerit,  and  such  only  I  would  prefer.  I  have  had  certain 
persons  recommended  to  me ;  but  I  sluJl  consider  their  merit* 
preferable  to  all  recommendation/' 
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and  the  religion  itself  an  imposture.'  The  Bish<^ 
therefore,  took  arms  against  this  redolibtaUe  dealerin 
demonstration ;  and  addressed  ^  The  Analyst '  to  him, 
with  a  view  of  showing,  that « mj^steries  in  fai«i  were 
unjustly  objected  to  by  mathematicians,  who  admitted 
much  greater  mysteries,  and  even  falsehoods,  in  sd- 
ence ; '  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Fluxions  furnished  an  eminent  example. 
Such  an  attack  upon  what  had  hitherto  been  deemed 
imfunegnable,  produced  a  number  of  warm  answers, 
to.  whfch  the  Bishop  in  one  or  two  instances  replied.* 
From  this  controversy  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
subjects  of  more  apparent  utiUty ;  and  his  '  Queries  * 
proposed  for  the  good  of  Ireland  (first  printed  in  1735), 
his  *  Discourse  addressed  to  Magistrates,'!  which  came 

^  Beside  Colson,  in  his  Commentary  upon  Newton's  Fluxions,  a 
direct  answer  was  given  to  this  Tract  hyPhilalethesCantabrigiensis 
(supposed  to  be  Dr.  Jurin),  and  by  Robins  in  his  *  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Nature  and  Certainty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Me- 
thod of  fluxions,  and  of  Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios ;'  in  which, 
widiout  expressly  noticing  the  *  Analyst,'  he  vindicates  the  prin- 
ciples objected  to.  To  the  letter  of  Philalethes,  entitled  ^  Geo- 
metry no  friend  to  Infidelity,'  the  Bishop  replied  in  his  ^  D.efen.ce 
of  Free- thinking  in  Mathematics;'  and  his  opponent  by  a  re- 
joinder in  1735,  under  the  title  of '  The  Minute  Mathematician, 
or  the  Free-thinker  no  just  Thinker,'  closed  the  controversy. 
Whatever  might  be  the  mistake  of  Berkeley  in  his  view  of  th^ 
grounds  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  the  scientific  world  was  not  ^ 
little  obliged  to  him  for  the'  debate  itself;  as  having  not  only  pro- 
duced the  works '  abovementioned,  with  Maclaurin's  masterly 
treatise  of  Fluxions,  but  also  occasioned  the  introduction  of  a 
strict  logical  process  in  the  superior  d^ipartmept^  of  Mathe^ 
matics. 

ft 

t  Occasioned  by  an  impious  society  called  *  Blasters,*  which 
this  pamphlet  put  down.  He  es^pressed  his  sentiments,  upon  the 
fame  OQcasion^  in  the  House  of  Lords  (the  only  time  he  eyef 
spoke  there)  in  a  speech  received  with  great- applause. 
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out  the  year  following,  and  his  *  Maxims  cdnceming 
Patriotism,'  published  in  1750,  are  equally  monuments 
of  his  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  his  zeal  fc»*  the 
service  of  true  religion  and  his  country. 

In  1745,  during  the  Scottish  rebellion,  his  Lordship 
addressed  *  A  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics '  of  his 
diocese ;  and  in  1749,  another  to  the  Clergy  of  that 
persuasion  in  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Word  to 
the  Wise,'  written  with  so  much  candor  and  mode^ 
ration,  that  those  gentlemen  highly  to  their  honour 
returned  "their  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  the 
worthy  author;  assuring  him,  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  comply  with  every  particular  recommended 
in  his  Address  to  the  utmost  of  their  power."  They 
add,  that  "  in  every  page  it  contains  a  proof  of  the 
Author's  extensive  charity :  his  views  are  only  toward 
the  public  good :  the  means  he  prescribeth  are  easily 
complied  with ;  and  his  manner  of  treating  persons 
in  their  circumstances  so  very  singular,  that  they 
plainly  show  the  good  man,  the  polite  gentleman,  and 
the  true  patriot."  This  character  was,  indeed,  so  en- 
tirely ^his  Lordship's  due,  that  in  1745  that  strenuous 
friend  of  Ireland,  Lord  Chesterfield  as  soon  as  he 
was  advanced  to  the  government,  of  his  own  motion 
wrote  to  inform  him;  that  *  the  «ee  of  Clogher,  in 
value  double  of  that  which  he  theii  possessed,  was  at  his 
service.'  This  oflFer  however,  with  many  expressions 
of  thankfulness,  he  declined.^    He  had  enough,  air 

*  This  verified  what  he  had  said  in  a  letter  dated  March  2, 
1734,  upon  being  told  of  the  probability  of  a  vacancy  at  Derry. 
'*  To  be  so  very  hasty  for  a  removal,  even  before  I  had  seen 
Cloyne,  would  argue  a  greater  greediness  for  lucre,  than  I  hope 
I  shall  ever  have ;  not  but  that,  all  things  considered,  1  have  a 
fair  demand  upon  the  government  for  expense  of  tirtie,  and  pains; 
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ready 9  to  satisfy  all  his  wishes ;  and,  agreeably  to  the 
natural  warmth  of  his  temper,  he  had  conceived  so 
high  an  idea  of  the  beauties  of  Clojme,  that  Mr.  Pope 
had  once  almost  determined  to  make  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  a  place, 
which  his  friend  had  portrayed  to  him  with  all  the 
brilliancy  of  colouring ;  and  which  yet,  to  common 
eyes,  presents  nothing  eminently  worthy  of  attention. 

4md  money  on  the  faith  of  pablic  charters/*  Again,  in  1747,  he 
writes,  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  primacy,  at  that  time  vacant ; 
**  I  am  no  man's  rival  or  competitor  in  this  matter.  I  am  not 
in  love  with  feasts,  and  crowds,  and  visits,  and  late  hours,  and 
strange  faces,  and  a  hurry  of  afiairs  often  insignificant.  For  my 
own  private  satisfaction,  I  had  rather  be  master  of  my  time  than 
wear  a  diadem.  I  repeat  these  things  to  you,  that  I  may  not 
seem  to  have  declined  all  steps  to  the  primacy  out  of  singularity, 
or  pride,  or  stupidity ;  but  from  solid  motives.  As  for  the  argu- 
ment upon  the  opportunity  of  doing  good,  I  observe*- that  duty 
obliges  men  in  high  stations  not  to  decline  occasions  of  doing 
good ;  but  duty  doth  not  oblige  men  to  solicit  such  high  sta- 
tions." He  had  declared,  indeed,  to  Mrs.  Berkeley,  soon  after 
he  was  advanced  to  the  prelacy,  his  resolution  ^  never  to  change 
his  see ; '  because  (as  he  subsequently  confessed  to  his  two  zeal- 
ous friends,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  the  Earl  of  Shannon, 
on  their  pressing  him  to  think  of  a  translation)  *  he  had  very 
early  in  life  got  the  world  under  his  feet,  and  he  hoped  to  tram* 
pie  on  it  to  his  latest  moment.'  He  thought  that  episcopal  trans- 
lations, in  fact,  were  sometimes  hurtful  to  individuals;  and  that 
they  often  gave,  though  unjustly,  a  handle  to  suspect  of  mean 
views  an  order,  to  which  that  holy  and  humble  man  was  himself 
an  honour,  and  to  which  (it  may  be  said  without  adulation)  that 
he  would  have  been  an  honour  in  any  age  of  the  Church.  He 
was  solicitous  to  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  churchmen,  evidently 
dead  to  ambition  and  avarice. 

Just  before  his  embarkation  for  America,  it  is  said.  Queen 
Caroline  endeavoured  to  stagger  his  resolution  by  the  offer  of  an 
English  mitre ;  but,  in  reply,  he  assured  her  Majesty,  that  *  he 
chose  rather  to  be  President  of  St  Paul's*  College,  than  Primate 
of  all  England.' 
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The  close  of  a  life,  thus  devoted  to  the  good  oi 
mankind,  was  answerable  to  it's  beginning' ;  his  last 
years  being  employed  in  scrutinising  the  virtues  of  a 
medicine,  of  which  he  had  himself  experienced  the 
good  effects  in  the  relief  of  a  nervous  cholic,  brought 
on  by  his  sedentary  course  of  living,  and  at  last  (to 
use  im  own  words)  **  reodeiing  1%  a  burAen  te 
him ;  the  more  so,  as  his  pains  were  exasperated  by 
exercise."  This  medicine  was  the  celebrated  Tar- 
water;  his  thoughts  upon  which  subject  he  first  com- 
municated to  the  world  in  1744,  in  a  treatise  entitled 
'  Siris,  a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflexions  and  In- 
quiries concerning  the   Virtues  of  Tar-water,'*  a 

«  The  subjoiaed  Ode,  /  To  the  Author  of  Siris,'  by  Bishop 
Hayter,  may  be  new  to  many  readers : 

0  !  qui  cadtukP  sMicittts  times 
Vit€B^  benignis  usque  labaridus 
Fugare  prasens  immnenies 

Corporibusque  animisque  pesies  I 

Musis  amicus  leniter  audias 
Vocem  CamceruBy  quae  sibi  reddita 
Jam  ludit  exvMm^  lyramque 
Suscitat  impatiens  quietis* 

Nonjdbvlosis  prosiUensjugis, 
Et  docta  lain  murmure  gamdo^ 
Nunc  unda  me  midtum  loquaces 
Provocat  ad  numeros  vdlentem. 

Sed  lympha  morhos  eluere  efficax  ; 
Sedparta  dtdcis^  te  medico ^  salus  / 
Sed  muneris  solantis  cegrum 
Conscia  mens  modulatur  ullro 

Carmen,   Vetemum  tristejugit  retro f 
Feroet  renati  spiritus  ingent, 
Et  scl  inassuetum  renidens 
Luce  diem  meliore  vestit. 
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w(ffk,*wliicli-he  declafi^  cost  him  miare  time  and 
pains  than  aliy  of  his  former  ones*     It  is,  indeed,  a 

Sed  undejulget  largior  tBtheris^ 
Prospectutf  Ut  vidissejuvat  sacras 
S0dt$  piorumf  quot  repertis 
Arti6us  excoluSre  vkam  I 

NeutQWis  iUic  plurima  cogUans 
.     Vivoque  chartis  Boyliiu  U  comes, 
Et  Sydenhamo  juncta  magni 
Hippocratis  spatiatur  umbra, 

Hos  Tu  sequtUus  sorte  pari  doc eSf 
Qjuajlamma  magno  corpore  mueeai 
Se  rerum,  et  Uiaiiensper  artUs 
Tctam  ag/tetjiroeatque  molem, 

Hinc  suiwis  halat  gratiaJUmbuSf 
Planiasque  radix  prodiga  parturit^ 
Ustuque  in  humanosper  omnem 
Nata  viret  medicina  campum, 

Sed  quanta  constat  lauSf  Abies f  Ubit 
Ligno  salubri  J  Tepositum  die 
Naturajausto  destinavit 
Stare  decus  Borealis  ora. 

DUeeta  sybotEJUxd,  turgitUs 
Sen  leeta  velis^  mantis  et  ardui 
JRivale  contemnens  cacumen 
Fluciibus  imperiosa  surgis  ; 

Trunco  cadenti  sen  pretium  arrogas^ 
Etprteparato  membra  dari  rogo 
Urenda  nil  mcerens^  ab  ipsis 
Duds  opes  medicatajlammis. 

Liquente  torrens  en  /  pice  turbidus 
EHimpit ;  undam  rivus  agit  niger, 
Secumque  cursu  concitato 
Pert  gravidas  oleofaviUas. 

'  Mbx  arboris  tu  proditor  intima^    * 
Attemperatd  rite  sagax  aqua,         * 
Ostendis  interpreSy  liquorum 
Quid  valeat  sodatus  amnis; 
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cbain^  which  like  that  of  the  poet  reaches  from  earth 
to  heaven;  conducting  the  reader  by  an  ahnost  im- 
perceptible gradisition  from  the  phenomena  of  tar- 
water,  through  the  depths  of  the  ancient  philosophj, 
to  the  sublimest  mystery  of  Christianity.  It  under- 
went a  second  impression  in  1747»  and  was  foUowed 
by  '  Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-water '  published  in 
1752.  This  was  his  last  performance  for  the  press; 
and  he  survived  it  but  a  short  time. 

Q^eis  lympha  pnegnatu  particuUi  micet^ 
QjuiB  carulo  vis  insita  poculo^ 
ImbuiaJumiSf  iedei  igne$ 
Igneapratereunte  sucoQ* 

Noiam  meddatn  da^  puer^  ocSUf 
Hocjbnie  ntanans  certajlmt  solus: 
Beatus  hinCf  uvas  niienieSf 
Gatte,  tibi  mimls  invideho. 

Jam,  jam  (Bstuantesjngus  amabSe 
Venas  pererrat,  Jhmmaque  mox  calet 
MoUis  vtdssimf  sj^rituque 
JEthereo  recreat  medullas. 

Formas  medendif  miUe  vafisr  modisf 
Tentet  latentes  Chemicus  ariifex  : 
Sin  arte  Naturce^  tu^que 
Porrigitur  medidna  simplex; 

Cahors  recedit  torridajehrium^ 
Recline  senstm  se  caput  erigit 
Languore  pulsOf  defluitque 
Articuiis  inimicus  humor. 

Durare  nimbos  sic  raiis  impotens 
Quassata  vento^  et  satibia  vermibus^ 
Secura  siportu  occupato 
Indueriipiceos  amictusi 

Relapsa  in  cequorfert  lotus  ardwan^ 
Fidiique  costis  nauta  tenacibus 
Impune,  nee  circum  Jurentes 
Uncta  raiis  metuit  proceUas. 
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'  In  Jidy  175%  he  removed,  though  in  a  bad  state 
of  health,*  with  Us  lady  and  family  to  Oxford ;  in 
order  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  second  son 
George,  t  then  newly  admitted  a  student  at  Christ 
Church.  The  remainder  of  his  days  he  was  anxious 
to  spend  in  that  dty,  with  a  view  of  indulging  the 
passion  for  a  learned  retirement,  which  had  ever 
strongly  possessed  his  mind.  But,  as  no  one 
oouM  be  more  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  a 
^Bishop's  non-residence,  he  previously  endeavoured 
to  exchange  his  high  preferment  for  some  canomry 
or  headship  in  the  University.  Failing  how- 
ever of  success  in  this  project,  he  actually  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  solicit  that  he  might 
have  permission  to  resign  his  bishopric,  which  wad 
at  that  time  wortibt  at  lea^t  1,400/.  per  ann.  %    So 

*  He  was  Carried,  from  his  landing  on  tke  English  shore,  in 
a  horse-litter  to  Oxford. 

t  This  gentleman  afterward  took  holy  orders,  and  in  Augtist 
1759,  was  presented  (o^the  yicarage  of  Bray  in  Berkshire.  The 
late  Archbishop  Seeker,  who  had  a  high  respect  for  the  father's 
character,  honoured  the  son  with  his  patronage  and  friendships 
both  at  the  University  and  afterward.  By  his  favour  he  subse- 
quently obtained  a  canonry  of  Canterbury,  the  chancellorship 
of  the  coHegiate  church  of  Brecknock,  and  in  exchange  for  his 
vicarage  of  Bray  the  vicarage  of  Cookham,  Berks:  to  which 
was  afterward  added,  by  the  Dean  wo4  Chfl|>ter  of  Canterbury* 
Aat  of  East  Peckliam,  Kent.  In  1758,  he  took  the  degree  «f 
.  LL.D.  In  1760,  he  awnried  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Frinshfun,  rector  of  Whit^  Walthaoa,  Berks ;  and  by  this  lady 
left  issue  two  sons.  The  Bishop  bad  in  all  three  sons,  aad  one 
daughter. 

t  The  difficully,  it  is  believed,  was  how  to  dispose  of  hia^ 
light  of  acting  as  a  Lord  of  ParliameQt.  Among  the  Papiata, 
whose  Bishops  are  not  Lords  of  Parliament,  this  difficulty  does 
4ot  occur :  when  they  wish  to  resign,  the  Pope  translates  theoi^ 
to  a  see  an  ^r^ta  i^deUuntf  which  preserves  their  litkf  and 

Toju  yi.  H 
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uncdnimon  a  request  excited  his  Majestjr's  caAoaitf 
to  inquire,  <  Who  uras  the  extraordinary  petitioner?' 
Being  told,  that  it  was  his  did  aoquaintanoe  Dr. 
Berkeley,  he  declared  that  '  he  should  die  a  Bishop, 
in  spite  of  himself;'  giving  him,  at  the  sametime^ 
fiill  libertj  to  reside  where  he  pleased. 

His  last  act,  before  he  left  Cloyne,  was  to  sign  a 
lease  of  the  demesne-lands  in  that  neighbourhoodi .  to 
be  renewed  yearly,  at  the  rent  of  200/.  This  sum 
he  directed  to  be  distributed  annually,  until  his^re- 
tum;  among  the  poor  housekeepers  of  Cloyne,  Youg- 
hal,  and  Aghadda. 

At  Oxford  he  lived  hijg;hly  reiqiected:  by  the 
members  of  that  Univer^ty,  till  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence  unexpectedly  deprived  them  of  flie  plear 
sure  and  advantage  derived  from  his  society.  >Pn. 
Sunday  evening,  January  14, 1753>  as  he  was  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  listening  to  the  lesson  in 
the  Burial-Service  (1  Cor.  xv.)  which  his  lady  was 
reading,  and  on  which  he  was  commenting,  he  waa 
seized  with  what  the  physicians  termed  '  a  pah^  in 
the  heart,'  and  instantly  expired.  The  acddenf  was 
so  sudden,  that  his  body  was  quite  cold  and  his  joints 
stiff  brfore  it  was.  discovered^  as  he  lay  on  a  couch,. 

dignity.  In  1765,  Dr.  Pearce  Bishop  at  Rochestior  and  Qean 
of  Westminflter^  being  then  seyenty-three,  wishiag  to  intecpose 
''some  interval  between  the  fatigues  of  business  and  eternity  ,"^ 
desired  leave  of  his  Majesty  to  resign  both.  After  the,  lapse  of 
two' months,  the  Kidg  informed  him,  that  *  Lord-Mansfield  ssvr 
BO  objection,  and  that  Lord  Northington^s  doubts  upon  the  sob* 
ject  were  removed/  The  Bendi  however,  disliking,  and  the 
Mittistry  ih>m  some  political  motive  opposing  the  resignatioD, 
his  Miges^  resumed  the  permission  which  he  had  granted.  Five 
years  afterward,  lie.  was  allowed  to  relinquish  the.  deanery. 
{Nkholt'Anecdoies.) 
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and  seined  to  be  asleep;,  till  his  daughter^  on  pre- 
sentboig  him  with  a  dish  of  tea,  first  perceived  his 
insaifiifaility.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Christ 
Chuidi,  Oxford,  where  an  elq^t  marble-  monu- 
ment *  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow. 

In  person,  he  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  coun- 
tenance fiiU  of  meaning  and  benignity,  remarkable 
for  great  strength  of  Umbs,  and  till  his  sedentary  life 
impaired  it,  of  a  very  robust  constitution.  He  was, 
however,  frequently  troubled  with  the  hjrpochondria; 
and  in  his  later  yearsf,  as  abovementioned,  with  a  dis- 
tressing nervous  cholic. 

The  all  but  enthusiastic  energy  of  his  character, 
i^bsdi  is  displayed  in  his  public  works,  was  also  ap- 
parent iask  his  private  life  and  conversation.  But 
notwithstancfing^  tiiift  animation  and  spirit,  his  man- 
ner was  invariaUy  mii^  unitfected,  and  engaging* 
The  opinion  of  the  world  with  regard  to  the  aciite- 


*  The  inscription  on  his  monument  was  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Markham,  the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  then  head*master  of 
Westminster  School : 

Graxnmmo  prttndi, 

Georgia,  EpUcopo  Clonensi  : 

Viro, 

Seu  tngenii  et  eruditionis  landem^ 

Sen  probitaiU  et  beneficentuB  spectemus^ 

Inter  primos  omnium  tetatum  numerando. 

Si  Christianusjueritf 

Si  amans  patriity 

Vtroque  nomine  gloriari  pates 

BsRKiEiuM  visisse, 

Oliit  annum  agens  septuagemtum  tertium :  * 

I  Natus  Anno  Christi  m  bc  i.'sx  iv. 

I  ,  Anna  Conjux 

L.M.P. 


*  By  mistake  for  sext^enmum  nonum. 
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neis  of  hia  intellect,  the  fire  of  his  imaginatiiMDy  and 
the  value  of  hisr  doctrines^  has  been  long  settled*  It 
is  affrmed,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  began 
to  doubt  the  soKditj  of  metaphysical  speculations ; 
and  had  for  that  reason  turned  his  thoughts  to  poli^ 
tics  and  medicine,  as  studies  of  more  ammrent  and 
immediate  utility.  The  actiyity,  indeed,  of  his 
positikm  was  such,  that  he  not  only  dealt  in 
general  positions  of  science,  but  was  also .  intimatdy^ 
acquainted  with  the  arts  and  businesses  of  amunoii 
life.  .  Mechanic  operations,  and  the  processes  fay 
which  crude  materials  are  ameliorated  and  manu- 
fiictured,  the  maxims  of  trade,  and  it's  conne^dbn 
with  agriculture  were  all  fieuniliar  to  him.  That  hia* 
genius  was  capable  of  embracing  those  scenes  and 
emotions,  of  which  the  lively  conception  forms  poetical 
ability,  is  evident  finun  his  animated  Letters  preserved 
]»  the.  GoUectian  of  Fop^s  Wuriks,  as  well  as  fiom 
his  various  compositions  in  verse.  The  Utopian 
romance  however,  entitled  •  The  Adventures  of 
Signor  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,'  which  is  generally  attrir 
butedtohim,  was  certainly  not  the  production  of 
his  pen. 

At  Cloyne,  he  constantly  rose  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  and  summoned  his 
family  to  a  lesson  on  the  base-viol  by  an  Italian 
master,  whom  he  fc^t  in  the  house  for  the  instruction 

*  **  As  to  myielfr  by  regular  Uving'jBnd  rising  vary  early,  which 
I  find  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  I  am  yery  much  mended : 
msomuch  that,  tfiough  I  cannot  read,  yet  my  tiioughts  seem  as 
^stinct  as  ever,  t  do  therefore,  for  amusement,  pass  my  early 
hours  in  thinking  of  certain  mathematical  matters^  which  may 
possibly  produce  sometihiii^.^  {Leiter  ta  Mr.  Prior,  dated  Jan. 
7,  1734.) 
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of  his  children,  though  he  had  himself  no  ear  fcnr 
music.  The  fert  cxf  the  monung,  and  often  a  great 
part  of  the  daj,  he  qient  in  study :  his  jBsivourite 
author,  from  whom  many  of  his  notions  were  bor- 
rowed,  was  Plato.  He  left  behind  him  a  lai^,  and 
valuable,  collection  of  books  and  pictures. 

The  excellence  of  his  moral  character,  even  if  it  were 
less  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  might  be  inferred 
fix)m  the  blessings  with  which  his  memory  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  numerous  poor^  of  his  neighbourhood, 

*  One  instance  of  his  attention  to  his  poor  neighbours  may 
desenre  relating.  Cloyne,  though  it  gives  name  to  the  see^  is 
in  fact  little  better  than  a  TiUage :  it  is  not  peaaoaalile,  therefore, 
to  expect  much  ingenuity  in  it's  inhabitants.  Yet,  whatever 
article  of  clothing  they  could  possibly  manufkcture,  the  Bishop 
inyariably  purchased  for  his  own  use;  choosing  to  wear  bad 
dothes,  and  worse  wigs,  rather  diaa  suAr  the  poor  of  the  town 
to  remain  unemfdoyed. 

Thomas  Prior,  Esq.  of  that  deanery  (who  followed  a  similar 
plan^  by  publicly  recommending  the  use  of  Knen  scarfs  at  fune- 
rals, and  whose  memorial  in  his  own  parish-church  is  recorded 
on  a  slab  of  KiUcenny  marble)  having  been  frequently  referred 
to  as  his  valued  correspondent,  the  fc^owing  inscription  on 
a  cenotaph  erected  by  his  friends  to  his  memory  in  the  nave  of 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  is  here  inserted.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Berkeley: 

t,  ■ 

Memoria  uusrmm 

TmOMM    PjLIOMf 

Virif  si  qms  umquam  ttUus^  defabriA 

^  Opiim^menU: 

Qof  dim  frtdnu  mmilet  fs^  omufid^ 

Nee  in  senaium  codptatus, 

,   NM4»mmlionu»Muktparticioptf 

NecuUo  puUico  munere  iruignitiu^ 

Han  immeu  puiUoam 

Mirific^  aiuBii  et  am&mi 

Jutptdkf  osfwaSis,  hb<freinde/Smo$ 
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as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of' his  yet-smrmn^ 
acquaintance,  who  cannot  even  to  this  day  speak  of 
him  without  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  abundantly  jus- 
tifying the  well-known  line  of  Pope : 

w  To  Berkeley  every  yirtue  under  heaven.**  • 

In  1784,  a  new  editicm  of  his  entire  works  was 

Vir  itmoeuuSf  proktSf  jnms 

Partium  studiis  tninivQ  addictus, 

De  reJannUaripariim  salicituSf 

CSim  civium  commoda  unic^  spectaret  i 

Quicquid  vet  ad  inopuB  teoamen, 

Vd  ad  viia  degantiamjadt  j 

Qfiicquid  ad  desidiam  poptdi  vincendam, 

Aut  ,ad  banas  artet  exciiandas  pertinetf 

Id  omvne  pro  virUi  excoluit  j 

SodetatU  DuhUniends 
AudoTf  instthdor^  curator. 

Qfue/ecerU, 

Pluribus  dicere  hand  rtferi  : 

Qbimfium  narraret  marmor 

lUCf  qiuB  mnnes  n6rutU  ; 

lUa  qtJUBf  dduM  anknis  inscufyia, 

Ntdla  diet  ddeiU  f . 

This  monument  was  erected  to  Thomas  Prior,  Esquire,  at  the 
charge  of  several  persons,  who  contributed  to  honour  the 
memory  of  that  worthy  patriot,  to  whom  his  own  actions  and 
unwearied  endeavours  in  the  service  of  his  country  have  raised 
a  monument  more  lasting  than  marble. 

*  Atterbury  once  declared,  that  'he  did  not  think  so  much  un-* 
derstanding,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  so 
much  humili^  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but  angels-— until  he 
•aw  Mr.  Berkeley.' 

His  plan  for  <  Saving  Lives  at  dangerous  Fires,'  may  be  use- 
iiilly  here  inserted: 

*^  Into  the  upper  part  of  a  window^frame  drive  a  staple,  or 
screw,  in  an  iron  bolt  with  an  eye.  Provide  two  blocks  with 
two  or  three  pullqrs  in  each  (which  may  be  had  cheqp,  at  any 
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4to. 


ship  block-maker's).  Pan  a  rope  through  each  pulley,  of  a  length 
aufficiest  to  reach  the  ground  from  the  top  of  the  wmdow.  Pro- 
vide ako  a  strong  i>ag  or  sack,  of  about  four  feet  deep  and 
ei|^teen  inches  wide,  with  a  wooden  bottom  and  a  few  hoops 
to  keep  the  sack  open,  as  in  a  hoop-petticoat.  When  an  un- 
happy occasion  requires  the  use  of  these,  let  the  hook  of  the 
upper  block  be  hung  in  the  staple ;  then  the  party  must  stud  on 
the  wooden  bottom,  and  draw  Uie  sack  up  about  them,  and  hang 
the  string  of  the  sack  on  the  hook  of  the  under  block,  when 
any  one  person  may,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  safety,  let  them 
down  to  the  street ;  and  drawing  up  the  sack  again  may,  in  like 
manner,  let  down  a  whole  famfly,  women,  children,  sick,  old, 
and  infirm;  and  at  last  lower  himself  .down,  by  only  holding, 
the  same  rope  in  his  own  hand* 

**  The  most  tender  and  timorous  must  be  convinced  of  the 
ease  and  safety  of  this  operation,  by  recollecting  that  it  is  .thOi 
very  same  with  that,  by  which  the  most  delicate  ladies  when 
they  make  a  visit  on  board  large  ships,  without  any  danger-  are 
hoisted  up  in  a  chair  from  their  boat,  and  replaced  there  again.'* 
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JAMES  WOLFE- 


[1726—1759.] 


JTaMES  WOLFE,  the  son  of  Lieutenant  General 
Edward  Wolfe  (an  officer  of  great  merit,  who  had 
served  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  was 
extremely  active  in  suppressmg  the  Scottish  rebellion 
of  1715)  was  born  at  Westerham,  in  Kent,  January 
11,  i726.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  we  have  no 
memoirs  of  his  juvenile  years ;  for,  in  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  reason,  men  of  genius  often  discover  indica- 
tions of  their  future  eminence. 

He  must  have  been  educated  for  the  army  almost 
^m  his  infancy,  as  mention  is  made  of  his  per- 
sonal bravery  at  the  battle  of  Lafddt,  in  Austrian 
Inlanders,  fought  in  1747,  when  he  was  only  in  the 
twenty  first  year  of  his  age.  We  are  not  told,  what 
rank  he  held  at  that  time ;  but  by  the  Duke  of  Cum* 
berland,  th^  Commander  in  Chief,  his  behaviour  was 
highly  extolled.  Of  the  gradations  of  his  rise  there 
exists  no  accurate  information ;  it  is  only  recorded^ 
that,  during  the  whole  war,  he  was  present  at  every 
engagement,  and  never  passed  undistinguished.  His 
promotion,  however,  must  have  been  deservedly  rapid; 
9S  h9  became  Lieutenant  Cdond  of  Kingsley's  regi* 
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meat  soon  after  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748. 
In  this  station,  during  the  peaoe»  he  continually  cul- 
tivated the  art  of  war,  and  introduced  into  his  corps 
the  most  exact  discipline  and  regularity. 

In  1754,  a  fresh  rupture  with  France  seemed  in- 
evitahte.  In  addition  to  the  eyadve  answers  given 
by  that  Court  upon  the  subject  of  encroachments 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  they  had  even 
erected  forts  within  two  hundred  and  twenty  five 
miles  of  Philadelphia.  War^  however,  was  not  for- 
mally declared  till  1756;  and,  for  a  short  time, 
disappointment  and  disaster  attended  the  British 
anas,  till  Mr.  Pitt  (afterward  Bnri  of  Chatham) 
evinced  his  supmor  abilities  by  emplojring.  in  the 
land  and  sea-service, .  without  any  reference  to  par- 
Itamaatary  interest,  men  known  only  to  their  country 
by  their ,  exertions.  Of  this  number  was  Odonel 
Wolfe,  who  was  sent  out  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General,  under  Amherst,  upon  the  grand  expedition 
againrt  Louidbourg^*  This  siege  contributed  eminently 
to  raise  his  military  reputation.  He  landed  his  divi- 
sion amidst  the  continued  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries; 
and  notwithstanding  a  surf^  which  overset  several  of 
the  boats,  cahnly  gave  orders  to  be  rowed  ashore,  in 
order  to  cover  the  ^barkation  of  the  remainmg  divi- 
sions^ He  then  with  a  strong  detachment  took  pos- 
sesabn  of  the  lighthouse  Pomt,  where  he  erected 

tification ;  by  whidi  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was, 
io  a  gTMt  measure,  secured*  The  regular  approaches 
to  the  town  were  cmducted  by  the  engineers,  under 
the  inspectikm  of  General  Amherst;  but  still  the  in- 

*  Th6  cBfM  of  the  idaad  •of  Cape  Breton. 
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cte&tigable  Wolfe  with  his  detadied  party  raised 
several  batteries^  wfaidi  did  cmisiderable  aiLeciitioii 
upon  the  enemy*  Oh  the  twenty  seventh  day  of 
July,  1758,  Louisbourg  surrendered. 

From  the  share,  which  Wolfe  was  known  to  have 
had  in  this  important  conquest,  he  was  ofpombed  by 
Mr.  Pitt  to  command  a  still  greater  expeditioii  the 
ensuing  campaign ;  and,  with  this  view,  reoieived  the 
naUk  of  Major  GeneraL 

The  cafahiet  had  resolved  that,  as  soon  as  the  sea* 
son  of  the  year  would  admit,  he  should  sail  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  8/)00  men,  aided  by  a  strong 
squadron  of  ships  iram  England,  tp' undertake 
the  siege  of  Q^ebec;  while  Greneral  Amherst  with 
another  army  di  12,000  should  reduce  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  cross  Lake  Champlain,  proceed 
along  the  BjcUieu  toihe  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  join  him  in  his  arduous  entapiise.  The  time, 
however,  necessarily  employed  in  these  previous  ope- 
rations rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  OHhply  with  the  latter  part  of  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Wolfe  had  under  hiin,  upon  this  oo(»uion,  Krigadiertr 
Mondcton^  Townshend^  and  Murray,  iMcefs  in  the 
flower  of  their  age.  It  was,  indeed,  a  singular  instance 
of  confidence  in  youthful  ysAour,  that  not  a  single  v^' 
teran  had  any  principal  command  in  the  undertaking. 
The  armament  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  without  in- 
terruption, and  about  the  latter  end  of  June  1759>  the 
troops  were  dk»id)ariced  in  two  divisions' iqion  the 
ide  of  (Means,  a  little  below  Quebee. 

The  General,  upon  landing,  puUished  a  numi-* 
festo^  offering  ^  protection  and  indulgence  to  the  in- 
habitantSy  if  t|iey  woidd  ranain  nAiter :'  represent^ 
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iBg  to  them  in  the  strongest  terms  *  the  foUj  of  re- 
sistance^ as  the  English  fleet  hy  their  command  of 
the  river  would  intercept  all  succom:*s  from  Europe ; ' 
and  adding,  that  *  though  the  cruelties  exercised  by 
the  French  might  justify  the  most  severe  reprisals^ 
Britons  had  too  much  gienerosity  to  follow  such  ex- 
amples/ 

This  humane  declaration,  however,  penned  in  the 
most  persuasive  stile,  produced  no  immediate  effect 
It  was  not  long  before  the  Canadians,  stimulated  by 
thdr  priests,  joined  the  scalping  parties  of  the  Indians, 
and  slaughtered  some  stragglers  of  the  British  army 
with'  the  most  horrid  barbarity.  Wolfe  now,addressed 
a  polite  renu)nstrance  to  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm, 
the  French  general,  desiring  him  to  prevent  the  re* 
currence  of  such  enormities,  as  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  war ;  and  stating  that,  otherwise,  ^  he  must  reta- 
liate by  burning  their  villages  and  laying  waste  their 
plantations.'  This  threat  he  unfortunately  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  their  outrages, 
to  enforce;  and  it  speedily  produced  the  desired 
effect. 

Montcalm,  though  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Eng- 
lish, chose  rather  to  depend  upon  the  natural  strength 
of  the  country,  than  to  risk  a  general  engagement  in 
the  field.  The  dty  of  Quebec  was  skilfully  fortified, 
defended  by  a  Numerous  garrison,  aiid  plentifully  sup* 
phed  with  provinons  and  ammunition*  He  had  re* 
inforded  the  troops  of  the  colony  with  five  regular 
battalions  formed  of  select  citizens,  and  had  discir 
|dined  all  the  Canadians  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
several  tribes  of  savages.  With  this  army  he  took 
post  in  an  advantageous  situation  along  the  shores 
^^tryr  accessible  part  of  his  camp  being  guarded  by 
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deep  entrenchments.  To  commence  the  siege  agidnrt 
such  advantages,  was  a  measure  of  extreme  danger ; 
but'  no  prospect  of  danger  could  restrain  the  ardor  of 
iiie  hero  appointed  to  conduct  it. 

The  necessary  works  for  the  security  of  the  hos^^ 
tal  and  of  the  stores  on  the  island  of  (Means  being 
completed,  the  British  forces  crossed  the  north  chan« 
nel  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Montmorend, 
which  separated  them  from  the  left  division  of  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  General  now  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
describing  his  situation,  and  assigning  as  a  principal 
reason  for  his  choice  of  it,  that  there  was  a  ford  bebw 
the  £Edls  of  that  river  passable  for  some  hours  at  the 
ebb  of  the  tide ;  by  means  of  which,  he  hoped  to  find 
on  opportunity  of  engaging  Montcalm  upon  advan- 
tageous  terms. 

Here  however,  disappointed  of  success  in  one  of 
his  preliminary  movements,  and  dmrived  of  all  hopes 
aLfarc^ent  from  General  Zierst,  Wci&Z 
thrown  into  a  fever  and  flux,  which  reduced  him  ex- 
tremely low.  In  this  unhappy  state  he  despatched  an 
express  to  England,  drawn  up  in  the  stile  of  a.  de* 
sponding  man,  to  which  perhaps  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  G^erals  in  other  parts  of  America  not  a  little 
contributed :  as  he  might  naturally  conclude,  that  the 
same  good  news  would  be  expected  from  himsdf  faj 
a  puUic,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  notibing 
but  his  conquests.  Yet  such  was  the  penpicuity  and 
accuracy  of  his  statement,  that  it  was  received  with, 
f^plause,  though  the  measure  which  it  recorded  had 
Med. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  a  little  strength^  he  went 
on  board  the  Admiral ;  and  these  two  commanders^ 
reconnoitring  the  town,  concurred  in  opinion  with  the 
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chief  engineer,  that  an  attack  could  not  be  hazarded 
with  anj  prospect  of  success.  It  was  resolved,  there* 
fore,  to  change  the  plan  of  opei'ations ;  and  to  land 
the  troops  hy  night  within  a  league  of  Cape  Diamond 
below  the  town,  with  the  hope  of  ascending  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  thus  gaining  possession  of 
the  plain  at  the  back  of  the  city. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  execution  of  this 
design  were  so  obvious,  that  none  but  a  General 
well  assured  of  the  affections  of  his  troops  would 
have  ventured  to  propose  it.  The  veterans  of  ancient 
Rome  had  often  mutinied  upon  less  hazardous  under* 
takings:  Wolfe,  however,  readily  acceded  to  the  project, 
and  enfeebled  as  he  was  by  distemper,  led  his  troops 
on  ii^  person.  The  Admiral,  for  the  purpose  of  de* 
ceiving  the  enemy,  moved  his  squadron  higher  up 
the  river ;  but  in  the  night,  pursuant  to  his  instruc* 
tion^  fell  down  again  to  cover  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  About  one  in  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of 
September  the  first  embarkation,  consisting  of  four 
complete  regiments,  the  light  infantry '  commanded 
by  Colonel  Howe,  a  detachment  of  Highlanders,  and 
the  American  grenadiers,  gently  moved  downward 
in  flat-bottomed  boats  under  the  conduct  of  Briga- 
diers Monckton  and  Mmray.  Wolfe  himself  ac- 
companied them,  and  was  among  the  first  who 
landed. 

Upon  their  disembarkation,  the  boats  were  sent 
back  for  the  second  division,  under  the  superintend* 
ence  of  Brigadier  Townshend.  In  the  mean  time 
Colond  Howe,  with  the  light  infantry  and  the  High- 
landers, clambered  up  the  woody  precipices,  and  dis- 
lodged a  small  party  appointed  to  the  defence  of  a 
narrow  entrenched  path,  by  which  alone  the  other 
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Ibroes  could  reach  the  summit.  They,  then^  meunted 
without  molestation;  and  Wolfe  drew  them  up  in 
order  of  battle  as  they  arrived* 

Montcalm  was  thunderstruck  at  the  intdUgasce, 
that  the  enemy  had  gained  the  Heights  of  Abraham; 
and,  Icnowing  the  weakness  of  the  dty  on  that  side, 
was  at  no  loss  to  determine  that  a  general  engage- 
ment was  unavoidable.  He  advanced,  therefore,  with 
the  obvious  design  of  flankmg  the  English  fcnrces  on 
the  IdBt :  to  prevent  this.  Brigadier  Townshend  was 
Anected  to  form  his  corps  enpdiemXf.  mk  thiis^  pre- 
sent a  double  front  to  the  foe.  The  French  w»e 
most  advantageously  posted,  having  Uned  the  bushes 
9nd  fx>m-fields  in  their  front  with  fifteen  hundred .  of 
their  best  marksmen,  who  destroyed  many  of  the 
British  officers. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  advanced  to^ 
tl^^  charge ;  but  their  fire  was  irregular  and  ineffec- 
tual. The  British  on  the  contrary,  reserving  their 
shot  until  the  French  had  approached  within  feriy 
yards  of  thdr  line,  poured  in  a  terrB)le  discharge..' 
Wolfe  was  stationed  on  the  right,  at  the  post  of 
honour,  for  there  the  attack  was  the  hottest;  Om* 
spicuous  in  the  front  of  the  line,  he  had.  already  re* 
ceived  a  shot  in  the  wrist ;  but  neither  pain,  nor  dan* 
ger,  could  force  him  fix)m  his  station.  Wraj^ii^  a 
handkerchief  round  his  wound,  he  issued  his  orders 
without  emotion,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
grenadiers  with  their  bayonets  fixed.  At  thb  moment, 
another  ball  pierced  his  breast,  and  he  fell  in  the  arms 
of  victory.  He  was  carried  off  to  a  small  distance  in 
the  rear,  where,  roused  fi*om  his  fainting  fits  by  the 
loud  cry  of  "  They  run !  they  run !"  he  eagerly  in- 
quired, "  Who  run  ? "  and  being  answered,  ^  The 
French ; "  he  added,  in  a  fiEtultering  voice>  ^^  Tben>  I 
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Aaak  Gkxl^  I  die  contented  I  "^  and  almost  instantly 
expired. 

At  nearly  tte^siaane  instant^  Monckton  received  a 
da^^araw^imvind ;  in  consequence  Qf*which»  it  de^ 
▼ebtdiqppn  Brigadier  To wnshend  to  complete  the 
firtory. 

Nerer  was  a  battle  fought^  which  did  more  honour 
to  both  the  parties  engaged.  The  highest  encomiums 
were  bestowed  upon  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  him- 
sdf  mortally  wounded,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
hiS'  last  noioments,  by  addressing  a  letter  to  General 
Townshend, .  to  recommend  the  French  prisoneia 
^  to  that  generous  humanity,  by  which  the  Btitidi 
nation:  had  been  always  distinguidied.'^  He  died  in 
Qudtiec,  a  few  days  after  the  action.  His  second  in 
command,  •  left  wounded  on  the  field,  was  conveyed 
on  board  a&  £iq^^  ship,  where  he  expired  the  next 

The  cteath  of  Montcalm  threw  the  Canadians  into 
tiie  utmost  constamation:^  conftision  prevailed  in  thdr 
councils ;.  and  seeing  themsdves  invested  by  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  they  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  with  proposals 
of  ciqpitulation.  These  were  judiciously  accepted,  and 
signed  early  the  next  morning,  with  a  promptitude 
wfaiich  diid  the  greatest  honour  to  the  judgement  of  the 
British  commanders;  as  the  place  was  still  imper- 
fectly invested,  the  enemy  were  on  the  point  of  re- 
ceiving a  powerftil  supply  of  troops  from  Montreal, 
and  M.  de  Bougainville  with  a  reinforcement  of  dght 
hundred  men  and  a  convoy  of  provisions  was  almost 
at  thC;  very  gates  of  the  dty.  .  A  new  anny,  like- 
wise, was  assembling  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and. the 
British  troops  must  have  speedily  been  obliged,  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  to  retire  with  their  fleet 
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before  the  approach  of  winter,  when  ilie  St.  Lawrence 
is  invariably  frozen  up. 

It  would  be  dUfficult  to  describe  the  emotkms  ex- 
cited in  England  by  the  news  of  this  unexpected 
success.  The  melancholy  express,  which  had  been 
despatched  by  Wolfe  after  his  disappointment  at  the 
falls  of  Montmorend,  from  contrary  winds  had  not 
been  received,  or  at  least  was  not  made  public,  till 
two  days  before  the  intelligence  of  the  conquest  of 
Quebec  and  the  death  of  it's  conqueror.* 

A  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  was  appointed 
throughout  Great  Britain :  and,  on  the  assernhKng  of 
parUament,  Mr.  Pitt  with  his  peculiar  eloquenoe  ex- 
patiated upon  the  successes  of  the  campaign ;  dwdt 
on  the  transcendent  merit  of  the  deceased  Generid  in 
a  strain,  which  drew  tears  not  only  from  himsdf, 
but  fiY>m  most  of  those  who  heard  him;  and  oon*- 
duded  with  moving  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  to 
request  that  a  monument  might  be  erected  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  his  memory.  Thebodyitsd^  upon 
it's  arrival  in  England,  was  privately  deposited  by 
night  in  the  fanuly-vault  at  Greenilrich. 

The  following  Prologue  to  the  Adelphi  of  Terence^ 
ascribed  to  Lloyd,  and  spoken  at  Westminster  soon 
afterward,  from  it's  elegance  and  appropriateness  do^ 
servediy  made  a  great  sensation  ^ 

Cum  Patres  Pcpuhimque  dolor  cammtmU  haherHp 

Fleret  et  JEmilmm  nuixbna  Roma  simm, 
Funebres  inter  ludos  his  didtur  ipsis 

Scenis  extindum  condecordsse  ducem. 


*  Nollnglfshman  wiU  read  of  the  glory  and  the  &U  of  Wolfir^ 
without  being  reminded  of  the  still  greater  instance  which 
oceurred  of  this  melancholy  combination  at  Trafalgar ; 

Semper  acerbum^ 

Semper  henoraium^ 
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Ecquisadeitf  scenam  noete  Me  jid  spedat  emdenif 

Nee  luctutn  nohi$  sentiat  esse  parem  f 
Vtcunque  arrisii  ftdcris  Victoria  eapti$, 

Qnd  ^  e^stremae  viek  uierque  pk^limf   . 
Suceemus  etiam  nudiodej^e  Britannis 

Surgii  smari  aliqvid,  legiiimusque  dolor. 
Sijanue  generosa  siHs^  si  heUica  virtus^ 

Ingenium  Jelix^  intemerata  Jides, 
I^^Ules  lakruif  ipsoqut  inJlorejweiuUm 

Heu  I  letiii  nimium  pracipiiata  dies  /«— 
Si  juid  habent  ptdcrum  hofc^  vel  si  quid  amahUe^jure 

Esto  tua  hcec,  fVolfi,laus  propriumque  decus! 
Nee  morOre  omnis^^uin  usque  corona  vigebit, 

Vnanmii  BrHmnm  quam  tiU  neetk  amor: 
Begia  pm  pietas  nuifwior  Hbi  nobile  pomeif 

Qftod  iua  perpetuis  pradioet  acta  notis. 
Confluet  hue  studio  visendi  Martia  pubes, 

Sentiet  etJUimmd  corda  calere  pari  : 
Xhanqueleget  mediis  ceddisse  keroa  triumpkiSf 

IHeet^^^  SIC  dstvsl  ymssB,  sic  itoRust,' 

Imitated. 

WflSN  great  and  little  Mi  the  oomiiMm  Uowy 

And  mingled  sorrows  o'er  iBnuHus  low. 

While  flineral  games  the  hero  gone  record. 

Borne  her  lost  &vourite  with  these  scenes  deplored : 

And  who  to-night  shall  view  them  re-appear, 

Nor  to  our  hero  give  as  true  a  tear  ? 

TbtMigh  &nn*d  by  ConqHeft's  wing  our  banners  streaiDi 

Where  Phoebus,  darts  his  earliest,  latest  beam ; 

Even  *midst  our  very  torrent  triumphs  springs  [ 

Some  bitter  tear,  some  lawful  sorrowings. 

If  angfat  of  ftir  contains  the  thirst  of  fame. 

If  genias,  ^th  immutably  the  same. 

If  arduous  laureb»  and  in  3'outh's  sweet  prime 

Valour  and  virtue  cropt  before  their  time«>-« 

If  aught  of  fair  in  these,  or  lovely  be. 

That  fair,  that  lovely,  Wolfe,  belongs  to  theel 

Nor  diest  thou  all:  for  aye  the  wreath  shall  bloomi 

Which  weei^ng  Britain  hangs  iqpon  thy  tomb ; 
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The  'Mitdw€  toiiMe  «y d  hands  jbtU  raw, 

Destined  thy  glory^  deatfalets  tale  t*  bear: 

Thither  in  croipaB  shaH  Eogland^a  heroes  flow. 

And  from  thy  ashes  cateh  a  kindted  gfoir ; 

While,  as  they  vead  in  victory's  lap  Ihj  €ai\, 

**  Be  such,'*  cheery,  ^  our  cottiie*«><-bc  such  it's  goal/' 

F.W. 

With  an  unusuid  iivcS&iess,  ttmottmdiig  ttfant^t  to 
impetuosity  of  temper,  General  Wolfe  m^bs  not  sub* 
ject  to  passion :.  with  the  greatest  indq)end6iic7  df 
spirit,  he  yfta  free  horn  4)iide.  <3enero«a  jdinost 
to  profusion^  he  cdntenmed  ewry  little  «rt  for  the 
acquisition  of  ^wealth,  while  he  mrsdontfy  ^xm^t  out 
objects  for  his  charity  and  hen^cence :  the  deserving 
soldier  never  went  unrew^axded^  and  the  j»eedy  sub- 
altern frequebtiy  tasted  cf  his  .hounty.  ^Ciotttant 
and  discemi]%%  his  aCtaehmeilts ;  mttiily  im&  unre- 
served, yet  gentle  and  conciliating  in  his  manners ; 
he  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  friendship,  and  abnost 
the  universal '^(iiod'^'vv^ctf  lolaiti^iid:  M^ 
all,  sincerity  ajtid  cand6r,'cd[apled  wifli  a!*iriie  sense  of 
justice 'an4  .jpublic  Hbeifitjr^  seemed  flie  mtlereht  j)rin«> 
dples  of  his^BAtwey  ^md  w^re  th^  mdiovm  mUes  of 
his  conduct.  '      . 

His  untimely  *te  cafied;  l^h  ifee  e»Mhms  of 
emulative  genius  among  otir  artists:  it  has  heto  the 
historical  subject  of  the  <iculptay,  the  jpaintei;,  and 
the  engraver  -,,  ;aiiid  had  thay  Ho  trthmr^  pretenniiis  to 
be  remembered,  the  "dstees  6t  Wilton,  «f  Wwt,  and 
of  WooUet  would  he:  transmitted  to rjpoSterttyivith 
the  affecting  story  4)f  General  Wplfe.       , 
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X  HIS  eminent  Prelate,  the  second  son  of  th^  Jd^r; 
Samuel  Hoodly*  was  bam  ^t  We8terh4m  h^  Rent, 
November  14,  167$.  He  was  educated  uod^  Ihft 
c»re  of  hfo  &th^;  who  kept  ^  private  g^emn^ry,,  tfll 
he  became  a  membm*  of  Cftthwine  H«J1,  Qi^ml^<Jg«v 
under  Mr.  Ltog,  ^ft^rward  Bi^^op  of  Nprwiclv.  A* 
Mxm  as  he  had  taken  the  degrees  of  M-  A«»  he  wa» 
appointed  Tutor,  and  discharged  that  office  for  two 
years  vjritb  the  highest  reputation.  In  .1698,.  he 
was  ordained  Deacon^  ai>d  in  1700»  Priest  bf  Dir*^ 
Compton/  Bishop  of  Ixmdon.  The  LectvqreBhip  €# 
St  Mildred  in  the  Poultry  he  retained  ten  y€iai»; 
oflfcaating  »t  the  game  tinie  for  Mr.  Hodges,  Rector 
of  St  Smthin'%  duruig  hip  absence  at  siea  as  Qx^^ 
Iain  General  of  the  Fleet  in  170SL  Two  ye^rst  af-* 
terwwl,  he  obtained  the  Rectory  rf  St.  Peter  le 
PpQr.  Brp^  Street,  and  about  the  ^e  time  pub, 

Wtod  \m  T^r^ftfcwe  catted  *  The  ReftgouaWeness  of 
QmSmmkj  to  th^  Church  of  E^glAnd*  pvfseiiMi  t9 

W^ 

IS 
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the  Dissenting  Ministers  in  an  Answer  to  the  Tenth 
Chapter  of  Mr.  Calamy's  Abridgement  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's *  History  of  his  Life  and  Times.* '  This  en- 
gaged him  in  a  long  controvel^  with  Calamy. 

In  17059  he  preached  a  sermon*  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Tories  and 
High  Churchmen.  This  he  subsequently  printed^ 
and  also  defended  in  his  '  Measiires  of  Submission 
to  the  Civil  Magistrate  considered.'  The  foUowing 
year,  he  preached  and  published  an  assize-sermon  at 
Hertford,  under  the  title  oiF  *  The  Happiness  of  the 
present  Establishment,  and  Unhappiness  of  Absolute 
Monarchy.' 

In  1709,  he  Was  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Dr. 
Atterbury,  coiiceming  Passive  Obedience,  occasioned 
by  the  latter's  Concio  ad  Clerum  Londinensem^  hO' 
hita  in  Ecclesid  S,  ElphegU  containing  some  ani- 
madversions  upon  Hoadly's  '  Measures  of  Submis- 
sion.' f     In  a  pamphlet)   also,   called  ^  Some  Pro- 

^  His  text,  says  Burnet  (who  calls  him  **  a  pious  and  judi- 
cious divine  ^* )  was,  the  first  verses  of  Rom.  xiii. ;  and  these  he 
&irly  interprets,  as  directed  only  ^*  against  resisting  good  gover- 
nors .upon  the  Jewish  principles,  not  having  any  relation  to  bad 
and  cruel  governor^;  whom,  he  asserted,  it  was  not  only  lawful, 
but  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  men  to  resist :  concluding  all  with  a 
vindication  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  existing  government*" 
{Hist.qfhisOmnTime^vlAnO.) 

t  They  had  previously  skirmished  upon  two  other  subjects 
(see  the  Life  of  Atterbury),  upon  both  which  occasions  Hoadly 
displayed  his  usual  strength  of  reasoning  and  dispassionate  in* 
quiry,  confuted  the  erroneous  opinions  of  his  antagonist  without 
anger,  and  conquered  him  wilihout  triumph.  Bquanimi^,  in« 
deed,  is  allowed  by  all  to  have  been  eminently  his  characteristic : 
the  meek  and  candid  Christian  was  never  lost  ia  the  dispirter  of 
this  world.    Cahn  iemd  composed  in  the  midst  of  the  amflict» 
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ceedii^'&DiiJonvocaticm,  A.D.  1705,  faithfiiHy  re* 
:p|peMnted,'  Atterbuiy  had  charged  Hoadly  with  ^*  dis- 
dainfully treating  the  whole  body  of  the  esUdidished 
Clargy,*  and  preaching  up  rebellion  in  the  State." 
The  latter,  therefore,  now  set  about  a  particular  exa-» 
minalipn  of  the  Latin  Sermon ;  and  in  his  ^  Large 
Answer  to  the  charge  of  rebellion/  endeavoured  to 
hf  (Open  his  adverseiT^s  artful  management  of  the 
controversy.  This .  f  Answer '  was  attached  to  another 
Treatise,  entitled  /  The  Original  and  Institution  oi 
Civil  Grovemment  discussed,  viz.  1.  An  Examination 
of  the  Patriarchal  Government :  2.  A  Defence  of  Mr« 
Hooker's  Judgement,  &c.  against  the  Objections  of 
several  late:  Writers.' -In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
Hoadly  so  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  exer- 
tions in 'the  cause  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  in  his  favour 
in  the  following  terms:  ^'Resolved,  1.  That  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Benjai^in  Hoadly ,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's 
le  Poor,  London,  for  having  often  justified  the  prin« 
dples  on  which  her  Majesty  and  the  nation  proceeded 
in  the  late  iMippy  Revolution,  has  justly  merited  the 
fiivour  and  recdnunendation  of  this  House.  2.  That 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  that 
she  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  some 
dignity  in  the  church  on  Mr.  Hoadly,  for  his  eminent 
services  both  to  the  church  and  state."    To  this  the 

he  forgets  the  maio,  while  he  is  aaimadverting^upon  the  writer; 
as  well  knowing  that  passionate  or  personal  reflexions  'add 
neitber  strength  to  a  bad  argument,  nor  grace  to  a  good  bitet 
Happy  would  it  be  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  truth,  if  all' who 
eikgi^e'^  in  controversy  would  knkate  this  pattern,  and  guard 
against  those  asperities  of  language,  which  least  of  all  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  religious  dtsqliisitionB,  where  **  the  vnrath  of  man 
ramot  be  suj^sed  to  tverit  the  rigkeau^Mss  of  God^** 
*  £lee  the  Lif#  ol  Atterbnry. 
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Qiie^  ref^l&ld,  ^  Thai  sshe  wwAd  tafce  a  ^iropcr  o^ 
pbttanitf  to  cc^nply  with  their  deares ;  *?  but  ste^  fto^ 
gM;  iKS*  promiie. 

Though  not  dignified  howteirer  irilh  ro)rfl  pai 
tvonage,  his  jnst  and  maaly  prinoifitei  nocoBdndiided 
him  to  the  proibection  of  prvrots  mdnificenoe*  in 
Fefatanys  1 710/  be  wm  pr&s&aied  by  Mrs.  How* 
khd  to  the  Aectorjr  oF  Stiie^ham  in:  Smveyu  Tfaii 
act  of  {^ereaotjr  was  attewled  with  ciroranstamzei^ 
af  whicji  Hoadlf  h$B  gisteftiliy  endbavaofed  to  peiv 
pe^aaike  tbe  retnembranoe :  ^  I  cannot  bat  dunk  it  a 
due,  in  |idfnt  of  gratitude  to  her  mmmj  {s9ljh  ha^ 
tpeidkiilg  'of  bis  liberal  patroness)  fnifaihdy  to  addiow^ 
ledgeifais  singular  obligation  to  her;  that  in  tbe  yeac 
1^1%,  when  faiy  seemed  to  he  iet  IbeBe  and  to  dis* 
tm^uish  .me  particularly,  shb  herself  unasked,  vmsp^ 
pfied^o,  without  any  haraig  eirer  seem  ber  «r  bean 
mm  by  iheii,  chose  by  presenting  me  to  tiieitectoijf 
<rf  Streathadn ^(Ihen  jiist  fiacaai)  to :riKiw»  in;lier«wii 
eafxression^  *  That  die  w»  oiaither.  aisbajned^  noE 
ittmd^  to  give  mt  fbat  pvb^  ntaik  of  her  ic^ani  afi 
ttet<!ritic^  time/  To  Irar,  l^aswise,  hestibM|iieirtly 
ta»t^hed  Im  vohime  tof  .sermons  on  ^  The  Tenas/af 
i^{iQepia»ee;'  aiid  as  the  first  ef  (May,  1719^  ha 
piieached  h^Ennelsal  Stenuii  id  Stoeatham  diarch. 
'  Hoadly  W4^  the  repated  author  of  General  vk^ 
QgsiaoA  Httle  pokkical  (pistes  wlaiAi  mad^  ithesr  is^ 
pearaiice  about  this  tiitie,  and  were  republished  some 
years  afterwara,  under  tbe  title  of  *  A  Collection  of 
several  Pieces  printed  in  the  year  1710/  He  g»ve 
to  tbe  yrQj;\i  also,  at  l^he  mt^  period^  bis  *  Dm 
mmeeB^n  iiie  T^sns  ^of  AeGeptonoe  with  Ood/  "*  n 

^  This  frttbHoatroQ  was  fdlowed  by  soaie  Ooearfonal  Sermons, 
and  Political  ^hna|$,  wliioli  ^fec^her  wkh  msH^  ttther  ^omposi* 
tions  of  an  earlier  date  were  pricitedinone  ▼oIbbm,  in  1715* 
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fmiteqi!mm:e  ai  9Xk  ifk^  he  bsd  fennel  {to 

komt&m  hmoimnpBeamw)  ^  that  the  bad  iine^  ^ 
CShristians  ace  not  owing  so  nnieh  to  tteirigdoismw 
nS  ^iHbatis.tintd^.e^  aad  AaSai^  aehioa.c&ttimjmstiSi^ 
hope  ^  Gocif  »  &voiuv  built  iqxtti  somethiiig  s^mSited 
from  title  oonst^nt  piaeticQ  of  aiB  tiiafe  u  nktuoiMt  and 
praJHiewortlFf.^  '*  This  (he  adds)  made  me  chpcMH^.tO 
spend  some  time  in  wtaMiitiiBg,  after  the  most,  nth 
CMeptienahle  mamier^  die  trne  grounds  upop  ichkh 
oid^  it  k  i^asoiiabfe  to  build  o«ir  esqwcCat^  ha|ir 

piness,  and  in  demonstrating  the  giceat  danger  and 
weakness  ot  dependii^  on  way  other  methods.  He 
w«8  also  the  concealed,  but  undoubted  author  of  ^  A 
hxge  Dedication  to  the  Pope  (Gieineht  XI.)>  giving 
Um  a  particular  Account  of  the  State  of  BeUgum 
among  ttotestants,  and  of  several  other  Mattteis:  of 
Importance  rebting  to  Great  Britain;'  annexed  to 
ateekra  '  State  of  the  Roman  Catholie  Refigki* 
fhpouglMmt  the  Wo?ld/  and  therefam  comoionlf^ 
ascribed  to  that  writer* 

Soon  after  the  acoessioii  of  George  I.,  Hosudiy  was 
admitteii  axui  sworn  one  of  hk  Chaphuns^  as  a  pie- 
hida  to  higher  promotions.  These  were  not  long 
Majed.  In  December,  171 5»  he  wiis  appointed  to 
the  hii^qpric  of  Bangor,^  and  consecrated  on  the 
eigfateentib  of  March  foUowii^;  with  which  he  held 
both  his  livings  in  Cammendam* 

The  next  year,  he  pub&hed  a  Tract  entitled,  '  A 
preservative  against  the  Prindpies  and  Bractioea  ef 
the  Nonjurors  both  in  Church  and  State;  or.  An 
A{qpeal  to  the  Consciences  aiid  Common  Sraae  of  the 
Christian  Laity.*    And,  in  1717,  he  preached  befiire 

*  Oa  th^  translation  of  Dr.  Evans  to  the  see  of  Meatb,  ia 
Ireland, 
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the  King  his  discourse  on  <  Hie  Nature  <tf  the  King- 
dom or  Church  of  Christ ; '  whidi  bemg  inmiediately 
printed  bf  special  ecMninand,  so  much  offence  was 
conceited  at  it's  doctrines  by  the  clergy,  that  it  was 
leEKdved  to  proceed  against  him  in  Convocation.  The 
Lower  House,  accordingly,  drew  up  their  represen- 
tation; but  before  it  could  be  brought  into  the  Upper, 
the  whale  assembly  was  prorogued  by  aia  otdet  from 
his  Majesty,  nor  was  it  permitted  to  transact  any 
business  till'  it's  resentment  had  entirely  subsided. 

It  was  upon  the  publication  of  this  sermon,  that 
the  Bangorian  controversy  commenced,  the  event  of 
which  was  a  death^roke  to  the  principles  of  civil 
and  ecdesiastical  tyranny.  Dr.  Snape's  lettar  to 
Hoadly  formed  it's  actual  beginning ;  but  it  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  it's  rise  £rom  the  sdzing  of  a 
number  of  copies  of  ^  A  Collection  of  P^piers,"  writ- 
ten by  Dr^  Hiekes  in  1716,  designed  to  light  up 
afresh  the  flames  of  an  expiring  rebellion,  which  had 
been  kindled  chiefly  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Papists 
and  Nonjurors.  This  produced  many  able  publica- 
tions, and  among  others  the  two  last-mentioned 
pieces  of  the  Bishop,  In  these  he  showed  from 
Scripture,  that  ^  Christ  alone  was  King  in  his  own 
Idngdom,  and  sole  Lawgiver;  that  for  his  kws  we 
.must^aippeal  to  Him,  and  hiis  inspired  followers ;  that 
he  had  declared  **  his  kingdom  to  be  not  of  thb 
world/'  and  that  it's  sanctions  were  of  the  same 
qiiritual .  nature ;  and  that,  consequently,  all  en- 
courag^aents  and  discouragements  of  this  world 
w^re  what  Christ  disapproved  of,  tending  as  they 
did  to  make  men  of  one  professi[on,  not  of  ODe 
faith;  hypocrites,  not  Christians.'  These  tenets 
were  falsely  regarded  as  levelled  against  all  Esta- 
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UishnieiitSt  and  that  of  the  Chinch  of  Engla&d  in 
paartieiiltfrnraiid  the  Bishop  was,  acoording^j,  afc« 
taeked.bj  Mine  of  the.  greatest  names  in  the  lista 
of:  orthodoxy;  Drs.  Snape,  £3iexlock»  Hare,*  and 
Potter^  &&  Their  real  arguments  and  misrqne- 
soitatkms  he  solidly  confuted ;  their  danders,  cahun- 
iiies^  and  fiEilsehoods  he  firgare :  never  for  a  moiaent 
departing  fiom  the  character  of  the  Christian  divine^ 
and. the  accomplished  gentleman;  making  contro* 
versy.  iWhat  he^ wished  it  to  be^  and  what  he  proved 
byihis.^xaniple  it  might  be^-^the  glory,  not  the  sham^ 
of  Christianity.  \     . .   ^ 

t  In  17199  he  published,  in  one  vohiine  8ro.,  '  The 
Common  .Bights  of  Subjects  defended;  and  the  Na- 
ture^of  the  Sacramental  Test  consideced :  in  Answer 
to««the  Dean  of  Chichester's  (Sherlock)  Vindication 
of  vthei  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.'  In  the  pre- 
face to  this  performance,  he  observes,  '^  The  fcdk)w« 
ingbook  is  an  answer  to  the  most  plausible  and  in- 
genidlis  d^ence  that,  I  think,  has  ever  yet  beenpub- 
Stbed,  of  excluding  men  firom  thieir  acknowledged 
civil  rights  upon  the  account  of  tfadr  differ^ices  in 
.religion,  or  in  the  dscumstancea  of  rdigion;:  and  of 
making  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord'S' SHi!|ier,  in- 
stituted by  our  Lord  for  tiie  remembrance  of  hiaisdi^ 
.4he  instrament  of  this  exclusion  by  a  new  human  in«* 
tsdtij^n."  ^^  In  the/course  of  his  work  (he  elaewhere 
remarks)  th^  Dean  is  repeatedly  carefol  to  observe 
-that,  in  vindicating  the  T^st  and  Corporation  Acts, 
Jbe^end^ivoutf  to  justify  the  I^slature,  and  to  justify 

*  He  had  a  contest  with  Hare,  upon  the  nature  of  prayer : 
the  latter  contending,  that  <  the  fervor  of  zeal  was  necessary  to 
the  sacrifice ; '  and  Hoadly  arguing,  that  *  it  ought  to  be  offered 
up  in  a  calmi  rational,  and  dispassionate  manner.' 


the  Iftwis  of  his  coumtfy^  wfaidt  he  reponeiita  me  aiw 
rttgning  and  comdemniDg.  I  beg  Imve  theccfiMKi 
hevt  to  tell  Mm,  once  flir  all^  tibat  theve  was  a  tkw 
vfacn  the  laws  of  thb  coantry  weate-  ou  the  side  of  a 
Popi^  EstafalislHneiit ;  and  th«t  Ae  writings  on  aaj 
side  of  any  law,  as  sadi^  is  not  a  thing  gf  eatfy  to^  be 
boasted  of;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  question  i% 
Whether  the  laws  we  defisndbe  good  aad  jmik,  equi^ 
able  and  righteous?  and'  not.  Whether  th^  be  the 
laws  of  the  land,r  or  not?  I  shafi  also  observ^^  that  it 
is  so  far  fiom  being  a  crime,  or  an  al&ont  to  any 
legislature,  to  endeavour  to  show  .the  evil  conse» 
qnences  or  ioeqintahleBess  of  any  law  now  in  being, 
that  all  law«makers,  who  act  upon  principles  of  pub^ 
lie  justice  and  honour,  cannot  but  esteem  it  an  ad^ 
Fantage  to  have  sudi  points  laid  before  them :  and 
as  to  myself,  I  shaU  ever,  I  h^e,  esteem  it  as  great 
an  honour  to  contend  against  ddbasing  any  of  Chrisfc*^ 
institutions  into  political  engines,  as  otheiv  can  do  to 
plead  on  the  side  of  an  Act  of  ParliahteiU.^  .And  I 
shall  add  farther,  that  I  enter  into  thia  causQ,  both 
as  a  Christian,  and  I  tmst  as  one  .truly  conoemedfinr 
the  public  good  of  the  society  to  which  I  bdong; 
considering  it  not  as  the  cause  of  any  pactieu)ar  hoij 
of  men,  or  any  partieular  sortof  Chriatians  distinot 
from  others,  but  as  the  cause  of  all  men  equally  and 
of  all  sorts  of  Christians,  who^  in  several  phees  and 
at  several  tisxiM  have  an  eq^al  iirtwest  m  it/' 

In  I72I9  Dr.  Hoadly,  having  raii^Red  hfe  Reotory 
of  St.  Peter  le  Po(»*,  was  translAted  to  the  see  dP  Hem- 
ford;*  and,  two  years  afterwards  he  was  made  Bishop  of 

^  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Bisse.  WhLston  asserts,  that  though  he 
had  been  Bishop  of  Bangor  six  years,  and  constantly  received 
those  revenues  which  were  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
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SaiisiNir^.  Iii  1?H  he  published  a  Yisitiition  Ghnrge 
to  the  Clergy^  his  Didcese.  In  178^,  he  i&ew  up 
^  An  Accowaft  «f  tte  life,  Writisigs,  and  ChaMc- 
ter  of  Dr.  Samudt  Clarke/  which  accompanied  the 
posthumous  works  of  that  eminent  divine  (then  first 
pttUished),  a  lasting  monument  to  the  memory  of  his 
illustrious  friend.  In  the  condusion  of  his  Memoir, 
he  tlius  fe^n^y  expresses  himself:  **  Having  paid 
Ah  last  duty  to  the  memory  of  this  excellent 
man,  which  I  could  not  but  esteem  a  debt  to  such  a 
benefactor  to^  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning 
united ;  as  these  works  of  his  must  last  as  long  as 
any  language  remains  to  convey  them  to  future  times> 
perhaps  I  may  flatter  myself  that  this  faint  and  im« 
p^ffect  account  of  faim  may  be  transmitted  down  with 
tbem :  and  I  hope  it  wiU  be  thought  a  pardonable 
jnece  6£  aml^tion  and  seLtinterestedness^  .if  fearfi4 
lest  every  thing  else  should  prove  too  weak  to  keep 
the  remembrance  of  my^lf  in  being,  I  lay  hdd  of 
his  fiune  to  prop  end  support  my  own.  I  am  sure,  as 
I  have  little  reason  to  expect  that  any  thing  of  mine 
without  sudi  an  assistance  can  live,  I  shall  think 
myself  greatly,  recompensed  for  the  want  of  any 
other  membrial,  if  my  name  may  go  down  to  posterity 
tiius  doaely  joined  to  his,  and  I  myself  be  thought 
of  and  spofcra  of,  in  ages  to  come,  under  the  charac* 
ter  4lf  the  fHend  of  Dr.  Clarke^"  This,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  by  sotte  as  overstMined  hunulity ;  tsnce 
floadly  might  weU  be  supposed  to  need  no  other  tes* 

rerident  Prelate,  he  never  once  visited  the  diocese ;  afraid,  as  it 
is  said  in  his  behalf,  of  the  violences  of  party^fturj !  He,  surelyt 
could  not  think  this  an  honest  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties. 
On  Us  tnuntetion  to  the  tee  of  Smrum,  he  resigned  the  Rectory 
Va  ptrmtDswi, 
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«   '.      .      .  •  •  *•         ' 

timoiiy  than  his  own  works,  to  enable  him  to  live  in 
the  voice  and  memory. of  men:  but,  perhaps^  his 
singular  condescension  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
2eal  for  those  tenets,  which  had  found  in  Dr.  Qarke 
one  of  their  ablest  abettors.  ,  ^ 

In  173^)  he  was  advanced,  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Willis  (whom  he  had,  also,  succeeded  at  SaUsbury) 
to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Treatise  entitled,  ^  A 
plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrfi- 
ment  of  the  Lcmi's  Supper ;  in  winch  all  the  Texts 
in  the  New  Testament  relating  to  it  are  produced 
and  explained,  and  the  whole  Doctrine  about  it  is 
drawn  from  them  alone.'  *  . 

.  In  1754,  he  published  a  volume  of  plain  and  ener- 
getic discourses  entitled,  *  Sixteen  Sermons  formerly 
printed,  now  collected  into  one  Volume,  &c.  To 
which  are  added  Six  Sermons  upon  public  Occasions, 
never  before  printed^'  &cc. :  and,  in  1755,  ^  Twenty 
Sermons,  the  first  nine  of  them  preached  before  the 
King  in  Lent.' 

Notwithstanding  the  disputes,  in  which  Dr.  Hoadly 
had  been  engaged,  he  passed  many  years  (^  his  life 
in  great  tranquillity :  but  when  he  had  attained  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  his  repose  was  cruelly  disturbed 
th|0|]|^  the  villainous  attempt  of  one. Bernard. Four* 
nier  (a  pretended  Popish  convert,  and  a  Curate  in 
Jersey)  to  d^raud  him  of  no  less  a  sum  than  8,800/., 
by  producing  a  note  of  hand  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received  from  his  Lordship.f     This  iniquitous 

*  This,  likewise,  exposed  his  Lordship  to  considerable  oppo* 
fiition.; 

t  He  had  procured  the  Bishop's  name  at  the  foot  of  a  scrap 
of  j»aper,  folded  up  and  used  as  a  frank,  to  which  tie  prefixed  a 
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^^ne  was  so  artfiiUy  contiiv^,  that  for  the  se- 
Guritjr  of  himself  and  his  £Etniily  the  Bishop  filed 
a  bill  in  Chanceiy  against  Fournier;    and   after 
a  long  trial  it  was  decreed,    *^  That  the  note  set 
up  by .  the  defendant  appeared  to  be»  and  was^i  a 
gross  fraud.*     By  this  decree,  however.  Founder  was 
not  deterred,  or  abashed.     He  had  the  efirontery  to 
outbrave  conviction ;  upon  whidi  his  Lordship,  find* 
isg  that  he  continued  to  be  troublesome,  and  to  enjoy 
at  tiie  same  time  the  countenance  of  his  old  patron 
(IMEr*  ChevaUier,  a  gentleman  of  character)  judged  it 
necessaxy  to  print  a  detail  of  the  proceeding,  and 
his  reasonings  iipon  them.     This  he  did,  in  1758,  in 
^  A  Letter  from  the  Kshop  of  Winchester  to  Clement 
ChevaUier,  Esq.'  in  which  he  gave  a  spirited  ac- 
count of  this  comfdicated  and  wicked  contrivance : 
expressing  his  amazement  that  Mr.  ChevaUier,   a 
person  of  unblemished  integrity,    shoidd  patronise 
Fonmier  after  such  indubitable  proofs  of  his  guilt ; 
noticing,  with  great  tenderness,  some  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  in  that  gentleman's  conduct ;  and 
assuring  him  in  conclusion,  with  a  truly  Christian 
temper,  that  *  he  forgave  him  as  ftilly  and  as  sincerely 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  do.'     The  admirable  accuracy, 
with  which  his  Lordship's  narrative  was  drawn  up,  bore 

promissory  note  for  the  sum  above-mentioned.  In  a  pamphlet, 
vhich  he  subsequently  published,  he  declared  that  *  the  Biidiop 
gare  the  note  to  him  in  a  fit  of  intoxication !  *  To  this  calumny 
his  Lordship  made  a  vehement  reply,  in  which  he  solemnly 
avove4  that  *  he  had  ne^er  been  drunk  during  his  whole  life.* 
The  world  qordially  received  his  defence^  and  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  find  himself  ^perfectly  acquitted  even  of  any  suspicion 
«f  the  justice  of  the  charge.  What  aggravated  the  matter  was, 
that  the  Bishop  had;  a  little  time  before,  been  kiad  to  the  aeoesii^ 
sities  of  bis  miscreaiit  accuser* 
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fUV  iMtimcm  J  to  the  Yfg0w  of  U^  ft 

1re8»  idftdeed*  an  astonidliiiig^  pcxfornumoe  for  a  dilriM 
iq^«rd  of  eighty  cme  yean  of  age;  Med  he  reoetred 
vamtj  compKinents  on  fehe  occaabii,  bbtib  by  iMts 
and  letten»  fnam  aevenl  of  the  gmiMt  lawyws  ^of 
the  ag)(. 

He  dkd  at  the  adranoed  age  of  eighty  five,  at  hia 
pAbce/at  Chelsea,  Apnl  17>  1761^*  In  private  life  he 
wais  natuxally  iaoetioidus,  easy,  and  complying;  fiaidef 
company,  yet  frequeoily  leaving  it  fiir  tiie  purpoate  of 
aftudy  or  devotjcm.  Every  where  happy,  particulaily 
inhiaoinifianilyr  he  tocd^  att  opportunities  of  iaatrvetH 
iggigM  fyy  j^  inftience  as  vrdi  as  by  his  exampb: 
Hevrastmoe  married,  and  ia  both  inrtanMS  emi^ 
nently  happy«  By  his  first  lady,  JSarah  Curtb,  he 
had  five  chUdmeu  His  ddest  son  Ben^^min  was  a 
physidaji,  and  beside  two  or  three  piofesrional  wmka, 
psddticed  the  oriebrated  annedy  enla^kd,  *  The  Snth 
pidoQ^  Husband/  f    John  became  Oiaaoettor  of  die 

» 

a  X  BMDmtteat,  aaaetttcd  by  Mr*  IKlloa,  with  d^oaratbas 
QSAlrsry  to  his  qmfk  ftcibSM^on  vtti  eiaci^  f i>  V$  rpeiMty,  hy 
hit  brothsr,  m  ibe  isitb^drsl  of  Wmchest^t.  Of  these  decora-* 
ttons  one,  the  pastoral  .staff  {mt  oxk  uousufd  iQ8ignex>p  a  Bishop's 
tomb)  is  invidiously  called,  by  the  Catholic  Dr.  Milner,  *  a  demo- 
cratic i^Ee ! '  But  from  the  imputatioii  cf  demoecatie  priaeij^es 
it  cannot,  now,  be  necessary  to  defend  him.  A  Whig  upon  the 
tine  and  solid  principtss  cf  the  Rewiution,  he  hnrad  hhevty  ^ 
bat -he  loved  it^  as  floanected  ifHkli  taeasrciif  t  and  k  was  Anp 
hpa  aHaafamtB^  to  nuuiarafay  in  She  ProtaMant  Itae,  and  his 
having  CDi^buted  more  ,ti^n  any  atber  wnter  «o  ttodenmaa  thm 
•aady  j&undalionsaDf  Ae  Choreh  of  Rome,  that  be  hasdnearred 
thus  hattilit|r  of  Popiflh  wiitenu 

:  t  By  •  gras8.fclwider  af  thy  abaii*  ■miHiiin wi  Dr,  liiiaer»  Am 
hklariaftttf  Winchattsr,  this  ptay  is  ascsfted  to  the  Bishop,  and 
aiads.thaf<Miadatiea  af  a  aMti  illihcvil  aad  ui^i^lifiable  aiaar. 
That  he  could,  however,  occasionally  iadalgs  ia  taooeeal  plea* 
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oiim§Mks^s  irarks  in  tlu*ee  voliiiiies  Iblio^  un  1778» 
ineiading  detached  parts  of  his  Lordship's  colatespaeh 
denee-^iSi  fhe.pndeiit  and  amidde  Ladj  Siiiidaii»^ 

Wfttry,  10  proved  by  the  following  fact:  In  the  summer  of  1718, 
he  made  a  visit  of  some  d^ys  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  Sv 
Itidiard  Steele  at  Btenfaeim,  where  he  found  the  ladies  and  gea* 
tlemen  of  the  family  and  neighinNiriMDd  liad  got  19  Dryden'i 
tragedy  of  '-AU  &]^  LpV9»*  lo  entertam  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, alrea^  digMyialiected  by  the  parfdysii  which  finally 
brought  on  his  decay  and  his  dissolution.  Lady  Bateman, 
dughtvr  ofrthb  Countecs  of  Smderiand,  Ae  Cleopatra  of 
Ite'dnwa^  had  -m'fain  applied  'to  Steele  tor  a  jprologae,  and 
qipeared  much  <chi^ined  at  the  disappointment.  At  nigh^ 
when  the  party  l)roke  up»  the  Bishop  adced  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  presented  to  herXiady* 
litip  «  «opy  of  verses,  wlitdi  ^e  spi>ke  in  tiie  jevening,  the  Suka 
shedding  teats  at  tibe  unexpect^  compSment  Irom  a  fiMFmaiie 
frendchyd.  JUs  sox^.  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  kuig  preserved  tbi* 
composition  in  manuscript  as  unique,  but  it  bas  since  been 
printed.  It  has  not  much  literary  merit,  indeed ;  but  what  it  wants 
kispleiidor  of  «xecuibion,  the  hurry  and  1^  benevolenee  wilh 
which  it  was  written  will  abundantly  excuse  and  Qwopeasate. 

*  Upon  Lady  Sundon's  application  to  him,  he  allowed  Dr. 
9^9m^nAf  Martsr  of  Wettaitaater  Sehael,  to  lesign  Witeeyita 
likiam  (afteritord  .Decm^f  Gftnlerbufy)^  thoa^  .tfcat  ^sademaa 
ted  Vitfe  reasoft  to  expeet  .aash  a  fa^aur.  His  laaooio  nepAy  Ja 
her  Ladyship,  better  kaowa  by  tba  aame.af  Mia*  C%toa  {Hm 
ftaidittPbegHiiamaaapd  tnliiData  friend  ^f  Queaa  CatftKne,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  the  principal  atUlaeai. of  dmrch-^flCfiNv 
meats)  was — **  If  Dr.  Freind  can  ask.it,  I  can  .grant  it; "  and, 
in  a  letter  to  her  up^n  the  subject,  he  adds :  **  If  ypu  and  I 
continue  upon  tbkt  dirty  planet,  you  jQurself  shall  be  ^tisfied 
of  the  truth, iDf  what  J  have  -said  to  you;  and  I  say  this  the 
rather  because,  if  *you  are  not  satisfied  in  what  I  do,  I  am  very 
itna'd^haHmetrbe  Ao  tmysMf.  'SToa  bane^dan^tiHM'iaiwa  or 
Slnae  woodsyimrfatoryottitdbme,  yna  aisjf  'ftUtim  Mm  dm9  i^ 
yourself,  to  movef  and^ng^je  ane  (if  i  had  .nM 'btea  afaaadf 
engaged  to  it)  than  all  the  oratoigr  of  all  others  eould  hava 
done.    And  if  that  case  should  ha|»pen  which  you  once  pttt» 
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in  which  may  be  obseiived  the  most  intubate  aensiiii^ 
lity  of  real  friendship,  and  the  unreserved  intercourse 
of  minds  truly  virtuous  and  confident  in  each  other. 
His  second  wife  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Newey,  Dean  of  Chichester. 

As  a  writer,  he  piossessed  great  talents;  but  his 
sentences  were  often  characterised  by  a  dra^^pbag  pro- 
lixity :  hence  Pope  records 

— — ^  *  Swift  fbr  closer  stile. 

And  Hoadly  for  a  period  of  a  niW 

....  ' 

In  his  religious  opinions  taking  great  liberty  him* 
self,  he  was  ready  to  indulge  it  to  others.  This  per- 
haps, in  some  degree,  accounts  for  his  tolerant  and 
liberal  cjharacter.  His  doctrine,  that  ^  sincerity  alone 
IS  required  for  acceptance,'  certainly  favours  such  ixh 
dulgence ;  but  it  demands  great  qualifications,  to  re- 
concile it  with  the  genuine  principles  of  Christianity.* 
He  was,  of  course,  in  high  favour  with  all,  who 
wi^ed  to  mould  religion  according  to  their  own 
imaginations. 

V 
4 

put,  but  which  mj  heart  will  not  suffinr  ine  to  repett,  FriendUup 
and  Honour  shall  most  certainly  act  a  part,  which  if  your  Wjpkht 
eould  then  look  out  and  see,  it  woidd  say,  **  TUs  is  exacUy  ju 
U'^moM  have  been^  had  I  been  still  there** 

The  Athenian  Society,  in  an  heroic  poem  upon  Dunton^i 
Projects,  pronounced  of  himj 

'  His  looks  are  in  the  mother's  beauty  drest. 
And  moderation  has  inform'd  his  breast : — ' 
*Tis  neither  art  nor  nature  can  amend  him; 
I  should  but  wrong  him,  if  I  should  commend  him.' 

*  Archbishop  Seeker,  it  is  said,  on  hearing  the  Monddy 
Reviewers  df  that  day  pronoanced  *  ChrisliaDs,'  replied^  ^  Xhn 
it  must,  certainly,  <be-«^ic;tm^jiim  f<^9t  JFfn^ofi.'' 
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SaMU£L  RICHARDSON,  the  son  (as  it  is  said) 
of  a  joiner  in  Derbyshire^  was  bom  in  1689*  The 
{ffedse  place  of  his  birth^  from  some  reason  or  others 
be  dwajs  avoided  mentioning.  His  father^  ingenious 
in  his  profession  and  respectable  in  his  characteri  had 
^ourii^ed  in,  London,  and  was  mnch  noticed  by  ih» 
Duke  of  Monmouth ;  but»  upon  the  defeat  and  death 
of  that  nobleman^  he  thought  it  expedient  to  retire 
into  the  country.  There,  a  numerous  family  and 
declining  drcumstances  constrained  him  to  withhdd 
&om  his  son,  fond  ad  he  was  of  literature,  the  ben^ 
fits  of  a  classical  education.  He  was  acquainted  with 
no  language  except  his  own,  not  even  the  French. 
His  deficiences^  in  this  respect>  he  often  lamented;  aiMJl 
jit  is  certain  his  stile  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  that 
of  a  scholar,  possessing  neither  the  precision  nor  the 
elegance,  which  generally  result  from  an  early  fami- 
Uanty  with  the  best  models.  Some  anecdotes  are 
preserved  in  his  ^  Correspondence,'  which  dbhow  very 

*  AuTilORiTiES.  New  and  general  Biographical  Dictionary, 
Nichols*  Biographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  qfB&iayer^  Aaron 
Hill's  Works^  and  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Life  of  Richardson^  in  her 
Edition  of  thQ  <  British  Novdists/ 

VOL.   VL  K 
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strongly  the  natiye  bent  of  his  genius.  From  these  it 
appears  that»  indiffei'ent  to  the  ordinary  amuse^ 
ments  of  boys,  he  used  to  gather  his  schoolfellows 
round  hinv  and  tell  them  affecting  stories ;  having, 
.even  at  that  period,  composed  ^  A  little  history 
<rf  a  servant-man,  who  was  preferred  by  a  young 
lady  to  a  great  lord  who  was  a  libertine.'  At  thir- 
teen, he  was  a  favourite  with  all  the  girls  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  were  fond  of  books.  He  read  to 
them,  as  they  sat  at  work  with  their  needles,  and 
wrote  or  corrected  for  three  of  them  in  particular 
their  love-letters ;  with  such  strict  secrecy,  that  no  one 
of  the  party  suspected  him  to  be  the  secretafy  of  the 
other  two.  Even  before  that  age,  he  had  trritten  an 
anonymous  letter  of  grave  advice  to  an  .  elderly 
widow-lady.  Who  does  not  see^  that  his  most  ad- 
mired works  are  only  the  expaitsi<m  of  ttiose  talents, 
which  thus  in  their  germ  pnmipted  his  boyish  efforts? 
His  lather  had  originally  intended  him  for  the 
church ;  but  being  unaUe  to  give  him  any  farther 
education  than  what  the  grammar-school  of  Christ's 
Hospital  had  afforded,  he  left  him  to  choose  a  pro- 
fession for  himself.  With  his  natural  tiidm  for  letters, 
he  fixed  upon  that  of  a  printer:  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly, in  1706,  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Wylde, 
a  severe  task-master,  for  seven  years.  As  he  was 
extremely  conscientious,  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to 
steal  from  rest  and  recreatioia  his  times  for  mentd 
n^rovement.  An  extensive  correspondence  with  a 
gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  excelled  in  the 
epistolary  stile,  proved  a  valuable  training  fw  the 
mode  of  composition,  which  was  subsequently  to  gain 
him  his  celebrity.  After  six  additional  years  of  laboinr 
as  journeyman  and  corrector  of  the  press,  in  1719 
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he  to6k  up  his  freedom^  and  commenced  busmess  ia 
Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  on  his  own  account. 
His  leisure-hours  he  filled  by  compiling  Indexes 
f(Nr  the  booksellers,  and  writing  prefaces  and  what 
he  calls. '  honest  dedications.' 

Dissimilar  as  their  geniuses  may  seem,  when  the 
witty  and  wicked  Duke  of  Wharton  about  the  year 
1723  was  active  in  opposition  to  the  court,  and  in  order 
to  render  himself  popular  in  the  city  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Wax  Chandler^s  company,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  his  printer,  and  held  a  high  place  in  his 
&vour.  From  his  press  issued  the  political  paper^ 
called  *  The  True  Briton,*  which  was  published  twice 
a  week ;  but  out  of  an  unwillingness  to  subject  him- 
self to  prosecution,*  after  a  short  time  he  refused  to 
have  any  farther  concern  with  it.  He  printed,  also, 
from  1736  to  1737  a  newspaper,  named  *  The  Daily 
Journal;'  and,  in  1788,  *  The  Daily  Gazetteer.' 
Under  the  recommendation  likewise  of  Speaker  Our 
slow,  whom  he  frequently  visited  at  Ember  Court, 
he  was  appointed  to  print  the  first  edition  of  *  The 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  of  which  he 
comjdeted  twenty  six  volumes.  Mr.  Onslow,  from 
hiis  high  esteem  for  him,  would  have  procured  him 
some  honourable  office  under  the  government;  but 
Richardson,  whose  business  was  extensive  and  lucra* 
tive,  declined  the  offer. 

In  1741;  he  published  his  *  Pamela,  f  which  gained 

/ 

*  From  the  original  edition  Mr.  Nichols  infers,  that  he  printed 
only  six  nambers ;  and,  from  internal  evidence,  that  he  wrote 
the  last  of  them  himself. 

t  A  scheme,  it  appears,  had  been  proposed  to  him  by  two 
respectable  booksellers^  Rivington  and  Osborne,  of  writing 
'  Familiar  Letters  to  and  from  several  persons  upon  business  an4 

k2'      * 
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Idtn  both  fkme  and  profit.  From  a  letter  of  Aaron 
Hill'a  to  Mallett,  it  appears  that  the  latter  suspected 
his  correspondent  of  having  had  a  hand  in  this  per- 
ilmnance :  **  You  ask  me,  in  your  postscript,  whether 
you  are  right  in  guessing,  there  are  some  traces  ot 
my  hand  in  *  Pamela?*  No,  Sir,  upon  my  faith,  I 
had  not  any  (the  minutest  share)  in  that  delightfid 
nursery  of  virtues.  The  sole  and  absolute  author  is 
Mr.  Richardson  of  Salisbury  Court ;  and  such  an 
author  too  he  is,  that  hardly  mortal  ever  matched 
him  for  his  ease  of  natural  power.  He  seei^s  to 
more  like  a  calm  summer-sea,  that  swelling  upward 
with  unconscious  deepness  lifts  the  heaviest  weights 


other  subjects.'    This  he  performed  with  great  readiness ;  and  in 
the  progress  of  it  conceived  the  *  History  of  Pamela,'  founded 
Upon  a  Teal  6ccim*ence,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes  were 
written  in  two  months,  in  1729.    Such  was  it's  populari^,.  that 
it  ran  through  five  editions  in  a  year,  and  was  even  recommended 
from  the  pulpit,  particularly  by  Dr.  Slocock,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Surry:  Mr.  Pope  declared,  <  it  would  do  more  good 
than  many  volumes  of  sermons ; '  and  Lucas,  the  luithor  of  the 
*  Search  after  H^pinesa,'  calls  it  ^  the  best  book  evet  pub* 
llshed,  and  calculated  to  do  most  good."    Yet  Dr«  Watts,  in 
reference  to  some  of  it'«  indefensibly  indelicate  scenes,  wrota 
him  word,  that  *  he  understood  the  ladies  complained  they  could 
not  read  them  without  blushing.'     On  the  subject  of  this  novel, 
Oddoni  has  fbunded  two  plays ;  <  Pavuh.  Nubiie^*  and  <  Pimela 
Maritata.*    Fielding  however,  though  both  he  and  his  two 
[listers  were -on  friendly  terms  with  the  author,  it  is  well  known 
wrote  his  *  Joseph  Andrews'  in  ridicule  of  *  Pamela:'  and  hence 
perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  acrimony,  with  which  Richardson  in 
Tiis  *  Letters*  always  speaks  of*  Tom  Jones.'    As  a  moral  work, 
he  couM  not  reprobate  it's  hero,  the  Charles  Surface  of  romance, 
too  much.    But  he  should  have  remembered,  that  reprobation 
is  aiwmys  suspfdons  in  a  rival  author.     In  humour  and  comic 
dmracter  he  was,  indeed,  excelled  by  Fielding:  but,  in  deep 
pathos  and  consistent  virtue,  who  shall  vie  with  Richardson  f 
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isto  the  skieSf  and  shows  no  sense  of  their  incum*^ 
bency. .  He  would,  perhaps,  in  every  thing  he  says 
or  does  he  more  in  nature  than  all  men  before  Mm, 
but  that  he  has  one  fau)t  to  an  unnatural  excess--^ 
and  that  is,  modesty.  The  book  was  published 
many  months,  before  I  saw  or  heard  of  it ;  and 
when  he  sent  it  me,  among  some,  other  pieces,  it 
came  without  the  smallest  hint  that  it  was  his,  and 
with  a  grave  apology  as  for  a  trifle  of  too  Ugfat  a 
species.  I  found  out  whose  it  was  by  the  resemhiingf 
torn  of  Pamela's  expressions,  weighed  with  some 
which  I  had  noted  as  pecutiar  in  his  letters:  yet 
very  loth  he  was,  a  long  time,  to  confess  it  And» 
to  say  the  least  I  can  of  qualities  which  he .  concoala 
with  as  much  fear  as  if  they  were  ignoble  ones,  he  in 
so  honest,  open,  generous,  and  great  a  thinker,  that 
be  cannot  in  his  writings  paint  a  virtue,  that  he 
needs  look  farther  than  his  heart  to  find  a  pattern  f<nv 
Let  me  not;  therefore,  rob  him  for  a  moment,  in  so 
just  a  mind  as  yours,  by  interception  of  his  praises; 
The  gl<M7  is,  and  ought  to  be,  his  only.  And  I 
am  much  mistaken'  -  in  the  promise  of  his  genius, 
or  Pamela  (all  lovely  as  she  is,  in  her  unheeded 
hasty  dress)  is  but  a  dawning  to  the  day  he  is  to 
give  us.** 

In  1748,  his  ^  Clarissa'  made  it's  appearance,  and 
very  justly  added  a  still  greener  wreath  to  the  author^s 
brow.*    It  is  indeed  the  work,  upon  which  his  fama 

*  The  AbbI  Prevost,  under  the  conviction  that  to  French 
ffeaders  Clarissa  required  some  softening,  having  rather  abridged 
than  translated  it,  a  more  faithful  version  was  mibseqnently  given 
bj  Le  Tofiimeur.  It  was,  also,  rendered  into  (rerman  under  thd 
auspices  of  the  celebrated  Haller,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr«  Stinstra 
^Qto  Dutch.    The  subjoined  Epigram  bj  Mr.  Graham  of  King's 
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prindpiBlly  rests ;  and  it  will  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  In  one  of  Mr.  Hill's  letters  to  Imn, 
upon  this  occasion,  occur  the  following  passages: 
Your  Clarissa  **  is  full  of  varied  and  improving 
beauties,  of  such  striking  force,  that  they  monopo- 
lise my  thoughts,  and  every  thought  throughout  my 
family. — They  give  a  body  and  material  tangibility 
to  fancy,  take  possession  of  the  sleep,  and  dwell  like 
birdlime  on  the  memcny !  We  are  acquainted  with, 
and  see,  and  know  with  the  completest  intimacy  each 
man,  maid,  woman,  tree,  house,  field,  step,  incident, 
and  place  throughout  this  exquisite  creation!  We 
agree,  and  every  day  afresh  remark  to  one  another, 
that  *  we  can  find  no  difference  at  aU  in  the  impression 
of  things  really  done  and  past  and  recollected  by  us, 
and  the  things  we  read  of  in  this  intellectual  woiid, 
which  you  have  naturalised  us  into.' "" 

"  I  never  open  you,  without  new  proof  of  what  I 
have  a  thousand  times  asserted,  that  ^  yoi^  are  a  spe- 
cies in  your  single  self,  that  never  had  nor  will  have 

College,  Cambridge,  is  characterised  not  leas  by  it's  perfect 
justness,  than  by  it's  Grecian  simplicity: 

,^        *  This  work  is  Nature*^;  every  tittle  in't 

She  wrote,  and  gUve  it  Richardson  to  print.' 

Johnson,  in  his  Biographical-  Preface  to  Rowe's  Poems,  ob« 
serves  j  *^  It  was  in'  the  power  of  Richardson  alone,  to  teach  us 
at  once  esteem  and  detestation  (of  Lovelace) ;  to  make  virtuous 
resentment  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  and  ele- 
gance, and  courage  naturally  excite ;  and  to  lose,  at  last,  the  hero 
in  the  villain:"  and  Mrs*  Sheridan,  to  *<  pay  the  tr9>ute  due  to 
exemplary  goodness  and  distinguished  genius,  when  found  united 
in  one  person,"  inscribed  her  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sidney  Bid- 
dulph  to  the  author  of  <  Clarissa/  and  <  Sir  Charles  Granduon/ 
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e()iid;''aa€ii  a  giowing  ddll  you  have  to  caD  out  life, 
aad  jpaiitt  the  ftatuies  of  the  soul  so  speakingly !  to 
eos^ttie  'up,  into  the  compass  of  so  small  a  circle, 
sndi  imtusiierable  specimens  of  every  humour,  every 
passiou!  all  the  representatiTe  displays  of  nature!" 

By  Lady'  Bradshaigh  he  was  vehemently  urged  to 
make  Lovekce  renounce  his  vices,  and  to  exhibit 
Clwissa  happy  in  the  married  state.  But  this  would 
have  been  grossly  to  violate  the  consistency  of  his 
heroine's  <;haracter;  between  whom  and  her  base 
bettayer  an  eternal  wall  of  separation  had  been  raised 
by  the  perpetration  of  his  treachery.  The  moral, 
too,  would  have  been  diluted  by  the  admixture  of 
worldly  happiness,  under  such  circumstances :  that 
moral,  which  now  displays  Virtue  gloriously  triumph- 
ant m  a  prison,  in  a  brothel,  in  grief,  in  distraction, 
in  despair,  in  death;  every  where  lovely  arid  com- 
manding, the  constant  object  of  our  most  reverential 
and  fondest  afiection,  and  even  on  the  ground  able  to 
say  wi&  Constance, 

^  Here  is  my  throne,  Kings,  come  and  bow  to  it.*' 

% 

In  1751  he  contributed  to  the  Rambler  No.  97, 
or  Advice  to  Unmarried  Ladies,  which  Johnson  in- 
troduces to  his  readers  as  the  production  *^  of  an 
author,  from  whom  the  age  had  received  greater 
favours ;  who  had  enlarged  the  know:ledge  of  human 
nature,  and  taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the  com- 
mand of  virtue.*'  *  Greater  fevours,'  observes  Mr. 
Chalmers,  *  the  age  had  undoubtedly  received  from 
Ricliardson ;  for  this  paper  is  of  very  inferior  merit 
in  point  of  stile,  and  as  to  subject,  proceeds  upon  an 
error  that  may  be  easily  detected.*     And  yet,  such  is 


*  It  complains,  how  much  the  modes  of  courtship  are  dege- 
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the  cnpriM  ef  popular  Utxb^  T^^Vf  wto  Ht^mAy 
poper  in  tbe  R«iibter  which  had  a  parttsptfioofl  MleM' 

Having  in  both  hi3  i»reoediiig  workiimade  hispiiim 
dpal  charactor  a  wckman^  he  now  determined  to  gvn 
the  world  an  example  of  «  peifeet  man ;  one»  iii 
whom  with  every  moral  and  christian  virtue  should 
be  united  every  thii^  graceful  and  engaging  in  elo» 
gance  and  spirit  T9  this  design  he  was  partly 
stimulated  by  the  ranarks  of  his  female  coterh, 
who  in  answer  to  his  reproaches  that  they  ^Hked 
Jx^velace  too  well,'  observed  to  him  tihat  ^he  had 
given  them  nobody  else  to  Hke ;  and  that  if  he  did 
not  wish  they  should  regard  men  of  pleasure  with 
too  favourable  an  eye,  it  was  his  duty  to  provide 
some  ope,  whom  they  might  like  on  prindpla' 
Upon  thisat  he  determined  to  portray  <  A  Good  Man/ 
the  title  by  which  he  always  speaks  of  his  new  woik 
whQe  he  is  writing  it,  though  he  subsequently  changed 
it  to  that  (^  it's  hero. 

Accordingly,  in  1753,  he  produced  his  ^  Histery 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  This  performance,  though 
generally  deemed  far  inferior  to  his  Clarissa,  fos- 
sesses  a  very  high  degree  of  merit.  **  Of  all  repre- 
sentations of  madness,"  says  Dr.  Warton,  **  that  of 
•Clementina,  in  the  *  History  of  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison,*  is  the  most  dee|>ly  interesting.  I  know  not 
whether  even  the  madness  of  Lear  is  wrought  up, 
and  expressed  by  so  many  little  strictures  of  nature 
and  genuine  passion.  Shall  I  say,  it  -is  pedantry  to 
prefer  and  compare  the  madness  of  Orestes  in  Euri- 
pides to  this  of  Clementina  ? "  .         * 

nerated  since  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  who  repeatedly  urges 
the  swae  complaint ! 
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It  WW  Eichgrcfcioii'^  gse^t  fault,  boweiw>  that  he 
navfx  kaaw  wheo  to  h«ve  done  with  a  character. 
Instead   of  teaving  ClemeBtma,  where  she    might 
have  been  left  with  dignity,  after  herreftisal  of  Sir 
Charte,  within  the  walls  of  a  copvent  oompkting 
thenioble  aacritC^  which  she  had  made  of  her  love  to 
her  re%ion;  with  a  total  disregard  to  consist^ugr 
he  brings  h^r  to  Ei^land,  and  leaves  it  to  be  inferred 
that  she  will  ftaally  ^^coept  the  hand  of  the  Count 
d»  Balvedare.    But  to  this  impropriety  he  was,  pro< 
hah^t  urged  by  Ma  anxiety  to  make  his  work  as  iaw 
struetive  as  posaB)le,    <^  I  wavit  (says  he»  in  a  letter 
to  A^  Mnlso)  to  have  young  peofdie  think,  there 
is  no  sueh  ni%hty  business  as  they  are  apt  to  sup. 
poae  m  eqnquering  it  first  love." 
.   Anotbor  particular,  in  which  a  Protestant  reader 
w^  find  something  to  censure,  is  the  acquiesoence  of 
Grandison  in  a  matvimosiial  arrangement  with  a  Po« 
pfeh  bigot,  whose  very  love  for  him  must  expose  him 
to  tl|0  mort  distressing  impeirtiinilies  on  the  sul))ect 
^  reJUgiM.      The  entertaining  of  Italian,  servattts 
and  m  Ktidint  Confessor,  a  stipulated  surrmder  of 
half  theiyear  to  Italy  and  of  a  certain  portion  of  his 
dbil^n  to  the  Italian  faith.-«urely3  these  ate  among 
the  sacaeifkes,  which  a  omsdentiQUs  man  will  scruple 
and  a  wise  man  wiU  refusf^  to  make.    Upon  his 
idee  ttianageo^ent,  however,  of  the  negotiaticm  be» 
i^een  his  hero  and  the  proud  Porrettas,  Ridiard** 
son  highly  valued  himself;  and,  in  a  letter  to  one 
oi  hia  French  tramdators,  he  dexterously  brings  it 
forward  as  a  proof  of  his  liberality  towajxl  the  Catho- 
lic creed.* 

*  So  it,  probably,  was  regarded  by  Cathdics;  £^r,  in  arscent 
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Soon  after  the  appearance  of  these  volumes,  he 
was  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  laying  before 
the  public  *  The  case  of  Samuel  Richardson  of  Lbo- 
don,  printer,  on  the  Invasion  of  his  Pr<^)erty  in  *  The 
History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison'  before  publication 
by  certain  Booksellers  in  Dublin.'  This  transaction 
was,  indeed,  scandalous  in  the  extreme:  for  these 
persons,  by  underhand  negotiation  with  some  of 
his  treacherous  workmen,  were  actually  enabled'  to 
puUish  a  cheap  edition  of  nearly  half  the^  work,  be* 
£n*e  the  author  himself  in  England  had  published  a 
single  volume*  His  friends  in  Ireland,  with  the 
characteristic  generosity  of  their  country,  expressed 
great  indignation  at  the  behaviour  of  the  offenders, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  serve* him;  but  to  little 
purpose.  The  circumstance  vexed  him  to  the  heart 
High  in  reputation,  and  sure  of  the  sale  of  bis  wwk, 
he  reasonably  expected  to  reap  tl^  profit  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  his  disappointment,  however,  in 
this  particular  instance,  his  fortune  continued  to  in« 
crease.  In  1755,  he  was  engaged  in  building  in 
town,  and  in  the  country.  He  had,  previously^  be* 
come  Master  of  the  St^oiiers'  Company.  In  1760, 
he  purdmsed  a  moiety  of  the  patent  of  Law  Printer, 
and  carried  on  that  dq)artment  of  business  in  part* 
nership  with  Miss  Catherine  Lintot.^  ^  He  now  al* 
lowed  himself  some  relaxation  from  busmess  in  the 
country,  and  only  attended  from  time  to  time  to  his 

Italian  version  of  the  Bible  published  at  Naples,  the  traaslator 
in  his  pre&ce  warns  his  readers  ^^ainst  English  publication^^ 
with  the  exception  of— the  *  Clarissa'  of  Richardson* 

*  Subsequenily  married  to  Henry  Fletcher,  Esq.  M.  P.  for 
Westmorland.  Tlus  patent  is  at  present  possessed  by  Andrew 
Strahan>  Esq.  M^  P. 
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printing-offices  in  town ;  havii^  transferred  the  prin- 
cipal management  of  th^  to  a  nephew,  his  eventual 
suooeaior.  It  was  his  custom  (we  are  told)  with  a 
▼lew  of  encouragmg  diligence  and  early  risuig  m  his 
joumey^nen  to  hide  half  a  crown  among  the  letters, 
that  he  who  came  earUest  to  work  in  a  morning  might 
find  it.  At  other  times,  he  brought  fruit  from*  his 
garden  for  the  same  purpose.  His  retirement  was 
first  at  North  End  near  Hammersmith,  and  after- 
ward  at  Parson's  Green,  and  his  hospitable  house  was 
generally  filled  with  the  company  of  his  friends  of 
both  sexes;  more  particularly  young  ladies,  includ- 
ing Miss  Mulso  subsequently  Mrs.  Chapone,  Miss 
Highmore  afterward  Mrs.  Duncombe,  and  Miss  Tal- 
bot, themselves  distinguished  in  polite  literature.* 
These  however,  though  blessed  with  fame,  affluence, 
and  leisure,  he  had  not  health  fully  to  enjoy.  Fame, 
affluence,  and  leisure,  alasl  purchased  by  severe  ap- 
plication, often  come  too  late  to  be  relished ;  and  in 
a  worldly,  as  well  as  in  a  religious  sense, 

c 

•  When  we  find 
The  key  of  life,  it  opens  to  the  grave.' 

His  disorder  increased  upon  him ;  and  his  valuable 
life  was  terminated,  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  on  the. 

*  In  this  mental  seraglio,  as  it  may  be  called  (observes  Mrs. 
Barbauld)  he  had  great  facilities  for  that  knowledge  of  the  female 
heart,  which  he  has  so  eminently  shown  in  his  works:  but  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  feed  the  self-import- 
ance, which  was  perhaps  his  reigning  foible.  Experiencing  no 
contradiction,  and  seeing  no  equal,  he  was  constantly  fed  with 
adulation.  Even  his  correspondences  with  his  male  friends  (and 
he  was  remarkably  fond  of  epistolary  intercourse)  turn  almost 
entirely  upon  bis  own  works,  and  abound  with  exaggerations  of 
panegjrric  which  must  hate  been  excessive,  even  when  literaij 
compliments  were  more  in  fashion  than  they  are  at  present. 
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fourth  of  July,  1761.  He  was  buriecL  accordiiig  to 
bis  own  direction,  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife  in  the 
church  of  St.  Bride. 

Young  had  occasion  for  comfort,  in  consequence  of 
his  sudden  death : 

**  When  Heaven  would  kindly  set  ui  firce, 
'  And  earth's  enchantment  end. 

It  takes  the  most  effectual  means. 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend." 

To  Richardson  this  poet  had  addressed  his  *  Con- 
jectures on  original  Composition ; '  and,  in  his  *  Re- 
signation,' he  thus  affectionately  compliments  his 
memory : 

**  To  touch  our  passions'  secret  spring, 

-  Was  his  peculiar  care, 
And  deep  his  happy  genius  dived 
In  bosoms  of  the  &ir. 

Nature,  which  favours  to  the  few 

AU  art  beyond  Imparts, 
To  him  presente<ihat  his  birth 

The  key  of  human  hearts." 

He  was  twice  married :  by  his  first  wife  Martha 
Wilde,  the  daughter  of  his  old  master,  whom  he  lost 
in  17S1,  he  had  five  sons  and  a  daughter;  but  they 
all  died  young.  His  second  (Elizabeth,  sister  of  Mr. 
Leake,  bookseller  at  Bath)  who  survived  him  twelve 
years,  bore  him  a  son  and  five  daughters.  Of  these, 
four  of  the  daughters  survived  him,  viz.  Mary,  mar^ 
ried  in  1757  to  Mr.  Ditcher,  an  eminent  surgeon  at 
Bath ;  Martha,  married  in  1762  to  Edward  Bridgen 
Esq.,  F.R.  and  A.  SS.»  and  Treasurer  of  the  latta: 
body ;  Anne,  the  survivor  of  the  whde  famfiy ;  and 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Crowther,  sturgeon,  of  Boswell 
Court,  London. 

With  deeper  and  jqster  views  of  human  nature 
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(says  a  respectable  authoress)  a  truer  taste  fear  the 
proprieties  of  female  character,  and  a  more  exact  in- 
tuition into  real  life  than  any  other  writer  of  fabulous 
narrative,  Ridiardson  has  given  in  his  heroines  ex-* 
emplifications  of  elegantly  cultivated  minds,  combined 
with  the  sober  virtues  of  domestic  economy.  In  no 
other  writer  of  fictitious  adventures  have  the  triumph 
of  ,religi<m  and  reason  over  the  passions,  and  the  now 
almost-exploded  doctrines  of  filial  obedience  and  the 
household  virtues, .  their  natural  concomitants,  been 
to  successfully  blended.  Whether  the  works  of  this 
most. original,  but  by  no  means  faultless,  writer  were 
cause  or  effect,  I  know  not:  whether  these  well- 
imagined  examples  induced  the  ladies  of  that  day 
^  to  study  household  good,'  or  whether  the  then- 
adsting  ladies  by  their  acknowledged  attention  to 
^minine  concerns  furnished  him  with  living  models, 
I  cannot  determine. 

"  To  this  great  *  master  of  the  heart,'  observes  Mr. 
Duncombe,  this  Shakspeare  of  romance,  the  Graces 
may  be  said  to  have  unveiled  nature ;  and  while  our 
language  lasts,  or  taste  and  sensibility  remain,  the 
madness  of  Clementina  in  particular  will  be  as  much 
admired  and  felt  as  that  of  Lear.  And  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  virtues,  which  Richardson 
drew,  he  copied  from  his  own  heart;  the  benevo* 
fence,  which  he  inculcated^  he  constantly  practised 
in  it's  fullest  extent."  It  was  also  remarked  of  him 
that,  beside  his  being  a  great  genius,  he  was  a  truly 
good  man  in  all  respects;  in  his  family,  in  com- 
merce, in  conversation,  and  in  every  instance  of 
coAdact.  He  wa^  pious,  virtuous,  exemplary,  bene- 
vdtent,  friendly,  generous,  and  humane  to  an  uncom* 
mon  degree;  glad  of  every  oppcWunity  of  serving 
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his  fellow-creatureg  in  distress^  aixd  reKeriiig  many 
witbout  iheir  knowledge*  His  diief  ddi^^  indeed 
wafl»  doii^  good.  He  was  highly  reveted  and  beloved 
by  his  domestics,  because  of  his  happy  teii^)«r  and  his 
discreet  conduct.  He  had  great  tenderness  toward  his 
wife  and  children ;  though  from  his  high  notions  of 
parental  authority,  there  was  a  certain  formality  and 
stifihess  in  the  family-intercourse,  more  favourable  to 
reverence  than  to.  affection.  This  natural  reservedness 
of  manner  he  himself  was  sensible  of,  and  deeply 
lamented,  ft  was,  probably,  increased  by  his  nervous 
disorders,  brought  on  (as  he  observes)  by  no  intern-^ 
perance  but  that .  of  study.  Where  there  exists 
strong  genius,  the  bent  of  the  mind  is  imperious,  and 
will  be  obeyed :  but  the  body  too  often  sinks  und^r 
it.  Mrs.  Chapone,  in  her  '  Ode  to  Health,'  had  ad^ 
verted  to  her  friend's  indisposition  with  great  £^eliiig 
in  the  following  apostrophe : 

• 

**  Hast  thou  not  left  a  Richardson  anblest  ? 
He  wooes  thee  still  in  vain,  relentless  Maid, 
Though  skilPd  in  sweetest  accents  to  persuade,.. 
And  wake  soft  pity  in  the  savage  breast. 
Him  Virtue  loves,  and  brightest  Fame  is  his : 
Smile  thou  too,  Goddess,  and  complete  his  bliss/^ 

The  purity  of  his  stile  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  not  commensurate  with  his  other  excellences 
of  composition.  From  the  facility  with  which  he 
wrote,  and  his  natural  turn  to  excessive  comjdimentj 
considerable  defects  pervade  all  his  productions.  Withr 
out  the  elegant  ease  to  be  derived  perhs^ps  only  from 
polished  society,  or  the  correct  and  classical,  finish 
resulting  from  a  superior  education,  they  exhibit  nu- 
merous flippances  of  exjnession^  unauthorised  words^ 
fnd  ill-constructed   sentences:   they   are  tiresome^ 
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gt)6sqiiiig,  and  va'bose*  Yet,  with  these  imperfec^- 
tixms,  he  never  £ttb  to  set  befi»e  his  reader,  in  the 
most  liveij  mlumer,  every  circumstance  which  he 
wishes  to  describe.  He  has  the.  minute  touches  jof 
a  Dutch  painter,  with  the  fine  ideas  of  an  .Italian  one. 
With  his  patient  labour,  had  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  observation  of  rural  mature,  instead  of  human 
manners,  he  would  have  been  as  accurate  a  describer 
as  Cowper. 

His  works  *  have  been  translated  into  various  Ian- 
gu^es,  and  much  admired,  notwithstanding  the  dis-' 
smilitiide  of  manners  and  the  disadvantages  of  a 
tamslation,  by  foreigners  of  celebrity.  Rousseau,  in 
his  *  Letter  to  D'Alembert,'  says;  "  There  never  has 
been  written^  in  any  language,  a  romance  equal  or 
approaching  to  *  Clarissa.' "  The  esteem,  however, 
was  not  reciprocal.  Mr.  Richardson,  disgusted  at 
some  of  the  scenes  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
*  New  Eloisa,'  secretly  criticised  the  work  (as  he 
read  it)  in  marginal  notes,  and  thought  but  too  cor- 
rectly, that  it  '^  taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the 
command  of  vice."  Monsieur  Diderot,  in  his  ^  Essay 
on  Dramatic  Poetry,'  exclaims  "  How  strong,  how 
sensible,  how  pathetic,  are  his  descriptions!  His 
personages,  though  silent,  are  alive  before  me ;  and, 
of  those  who  speak,  the  actions  are  stiU  more  affect- 
ing than  the  words." 

*  Beside  his  three  great  productions,  some  smaller  perform- 
ances are  emmierated  by  the  accurate  and  respectable  Mr, 
Nichols  in  his  *  Literary  Anecdotes,'  IV.  579.  Among  these, 
may  be  specified  an  edition  of  *  ^sop's  Fables,  with  Reflex* 
ions/  His  *  Correspondence,'  selected  from  the  original  manu* 
scripts,  was  published  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  six  volumes  8yo.,  iq 
1804. 
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[1681—1765.] 


Dr.  EDWARD  YOUNG  was  bom  in  1681,  at 

tJpham  in  Hampshire,  of  which  place  his  father  (Df. 
Edward  Young,  Dean  of  Sarum)  was  then  rector. 
At  a  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  Winchester,  where 
he  became  a  scholar  upon  the  foundation.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  of  New^ 
College  in  1703 ;  but  being  superannuated  and  theie 
being  no  fellowship  vacant,  he  migrated  before  the 
expiration  of  the  year  to  Corpus  Christi  College.f  In 
1708,  he  was  appointed  a  law-fellow  of  All  Souls  by 
Archbishop  Tenison,  patron  by  devolution.  That  he 
passed  *  a  foolish  youth,  the  sport  of  Peers '  (as  as- 
serted, by  Pope)  may  have  been  reported  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  charmed  and  patronised 

*  Authorities.  Biographia  Britanntca,  British  Biography^ 
Baker's  Biographia  Dramatica,  and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets. 

t  In  both  instances,  his  object  in  choosing  a  college  was  the 
contracting  of  bis  academical  expenses.  The  Warden  of  Neir 
College,  a  friend  of  his  father's,  permitted  him  to  live  at  the 
Lodge ;  and  upon  his  death  in  1704*,  the  President  of  Corpus, 
with  a  similar  view,  invited  the  young  student  to  diange  fail 
society. 
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hy  the  dissolute  Duke  of  Wharton,  '<  the  scam  and 
wonder,  of  his  days/'  But  their  fathers  had  been 
friends :  and  from  Tindal  himself,  who  spait  much 
of  his  time  at  All  Souls,  we  maj  infer  .that,  even  in 
early  life,  Young  displayed  both  animation  and  ability 
m  the  cause  of  religion.  **  The  other  boys  (said  he) 
I  can  always  answer,  because  I  always  know  whence 
they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  bun- 
dled times;  but  that  fellow.  Young,  is  continually 
pestering  me  with  something  of  his  own." 

In  171%  when  Q,ueen  Anne  upon  a  critical  occa- 
oon  added  twelve  to  the  number  of  Peers,  he  pub- 
lished  *  An  I^istle  to  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Lord 
Lansdowne;'  in  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  one, 
at  least,  of  the  new  creation.  The  affectionate  men* 
tionof  the  death. of  his.  friend  Harrison,  at  the  dose 
of  this  poem,  affords  an  instance  of  his  art  (displayed, 
^ibsequently,  with  so  much  success  in  the  <  Night 
Thoughts' )  of  making  the  public  a  party  in  his  pri- 
vate sorrows.* 

la  1713,  his  *  Last  Day '  made  it's  appearance, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Queen :  but  this,  with  it's 
high  panegyric  upon  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he  ex- 
duded  itopx  his  sdected  works.  The  poem  itself, 
Bot  wholly  free  fit>m  political  allusions,  upon  so  im- 
pressive, a  subject  fiH>m  the  pen  of  a  layman,  was 
loudly  fq^proved  by^  the  Tory  ministry  and  their 
friends. 

His  '  Force  of  Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love,'  a 

*  This  poem  however,  with  the  recommendatory  copy  of 
verses  which  he  prefixed  to  Addison's  *  Cato'  in  1713,  and  seve- 
ral other  compositions,  he  omitted  in  his  own  edition  of  such  of 
his  pieces  as  he  thcmght  iba  most  excusable,  in  four  volumes,  8vo. 

VOL.  VI.  •  L 
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pomOf  ftunddd  oo  the  execution  of  Lftdy  Jene  GriQr 
«tid  her  huAend  in  1454^  was  pafafifihed  before  the 
Queen'ft  detth* 

■  In  1714^  he  beotme  LL»B. 
'  Two  yeen  afterwaid^  when  the  fimndaiion  of  the 
Codfington.  lifanty  was  laid»  he  was  i^ppointed  ta 
qvealL  the  Latin  aration. 

In  1719»  he  took  the  degsee  of  LL.D^  wnA  m 
tutor  to  Loid  Bmgfaley  entered  the  Earl  of  Bkieler^ 
&mily »  which  hower^  he  soon  <pdtted  cm  ^  prauh 
Big  aoMcltations  and  promises  of  i&e  Ddce  of  Whar- 
ton. In  comldefation  of  thi^  oomiiianoe,  of  the  ex« 
penses  which  he  incuived  ooder  the  same  poitorfid 
iostigatioq,  in  1721,  in  an  nnsucoessful  canvas  fiir 
the  borough  of  Cirencester,  and  of  his  dedmi^  w<s 
oessivdy  two  Mirings  of  fMU.  and  400/.  per  tarn,  m 
the  gift  of  AH  Souls'  CoDege,  he  received  from  hie 
pamm  two  annuities  (subsequently  contested,  in  IfMI^ 
before  Lcnrd  Chancdlor  Hacdwicke)  and  a  bond  kii 
800/.  It  was  in  company  with  this  neUeman,  oa 
his  return  from  his  travds,  it  b  supposed,  tfant  he 
▼isited  Irdond. 

In  the  same  year,  he  produced  his  '  Buaiis,'  which 

was  acted  with  great  aj^lause.  In  this,  ^  haughty 
message  sent  by  the  Egyptkn  tyrant  to  the  Persiaei 
iBmbassador  is  copied  from  the  reply  of  the  l^kiAi^ 
pian  I^rfaice  to  Camlr^^ses,  in  tibe  third  book  of  Me« 
rodotus.  About  the  same  time,  likewise,  appeared 
his  *  Paraphrase  on  part  of  the  Book  of  Job.* 
.  Next  followed  *  The  Revenge,'  which  is  esteemed 
his  best  dramatic  performance.^ 

ft 

*  Hit  XMga  Gontittiiss  stOl,  with  a  toleraUe  repr€MiiMm,  M 
draw  large  audiences :  but  thoagh  animated  and  biiUisntp  it  is 


III  17lf9»  l»  l>imii^  a  tbvcd  v^n  ^Jti^»  \m4mi 

the  name  of '  Tjh(?  Brotbei^,'  *  wbi^b  mot  li^  witli  an 

m  age  es^madwg  ^y)  to  iUt»%»  be  leni^iaQg^d  tba 
Wr  ftir  tbe  p»d|^i#  and  ia  1798  was  an[K)j»t«d  Cbiq^ 
Inn  to  Gwrge  U»  Thjet  9409^  year*  Mkewi^t  be  d^ 
tiigitiahad  bima^  as  a  pfofa-wrtor  by  publi?!^  bi» 
<  Vindiaatiaa  <^  Providence^  or  A  trua  lE^stimat^  of 
HawmQ  life :  in  wbkh  th^  Pa&siaiig  are  <«ipsider^ 
m  u  Tjtfw  14s^t.'  AstbisexlobitedoQijrthedark  sid? 
of  tbiplffif  b?  iffs  aski^  (jit  19  said)  ^  why  b§  did  aptj 
c&i^mmbij  to  his  piPwu/9f^ give  tbeligbi  ip;09ptra$t? ! 

He  replied,  ^  because  he  could  not.' .  Qtis»T%  bfwevari 

I     ■      ■ 

0QeailoD#y9  Mka  hia  otkcr  tragedies,  di%Mead  by.  poerSa  or 

Aa  iocideat  in  Q9Tey*^  *  ChroDonbotontboIogos  *  was  intended 
88  a  caricature  upon  tbis  diabolical  cba]:acter*  A  blow  given  by 
a  generous  Spaniard  to  tbe  implacable  Aflican,  as  it  is  well 
iBBown,  ftimishes'tlie  plot  to  '  The  Revenge/  BombaidiQiania 
fte  fineef  lmvu»g  had  a  boK  oa  tbs  car  from  Jua  rojfi.  mastai^ 
instantly  breidcs  out  into  the  most  furious  hyperboles ;  calls  U^ 
the  son  and  moon  to  put  themselves  into  eclipse;  and  bids  hills^ 
daleSf  seas,  and  cities  run  together, 

.  < 

«  And  into  cbffps  pulverise  the  wprld ; 
For  Pombardinian  has  received  a  blow ! ' 

^  Itvas  imder  rehearsd,  wbea  he  4oek  ordew ;  tmt  from  a 
lease  ifCdaeoniBi  he  withdsew  it,  and  it  lemaioed  in  ImieASiA 
mi  i«mly  y^an.  The  w^pie  pnafits  of  thin  drama,  of  which  thf 
fine  .coptest  between  Perseus  and  Demetrius  in  the  third  act  i^ 
chieiSy  a  translation  from  Livy,  were  bestowed  on  the  Society  fof 
the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel.  These  he  had  over-calculated 
11  laotf.  He,  feaenmsly,  oiade  up  die  defideaqr  oat  of  Us 
awopoek^t. 

JL2 
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Mve  asserted  that,  before  a  transcript  had  been  mad^ 
it  was  torn  in  {neces  by  a  lady's  monkey. 

In  17S0,  he  was  presented  by*  his  Gdlege  to  the 
Taluable  rectory  of  Wetwyn  m  Hertfordshire ;  and  his 
fellowship  being  vaicated  by  this  preferment,  he  sodD 
afterwmrd  married  lady  Betty  Lee,  widow  of  Cdood 
Lee  and  dmighter  of  the  Earl  of  LiteUBdd,  a  lady  b£ 
excellent  endowments  and^great  sweetness  of  dis* 
position.  But  the  duties  of  his  pn^ssflkm  did  not 
wholly  withdraw  his  attention  from  those  elegant  piur- 
suits,  to  which  he  was  attached  by  nature  and  edirca- 
tion.  Polite  literature  still  attracted  his  regard ;  and, 
amidst  his  severer  studies,  he  continued*  to  cuitiyate 
his  poetical  talent 

His  satires,  entitled  ^  The  Love  of  Fame,  or  The 
Universal  Passion,'  whkh  were  at  first  separatdy 
printed  in  folio  in  the  interval  betwe^i  1785  and 
1728,  were  well  received  by  the  public.  These  terse 
and  brilliant  compositions,  though  by  many  deenied 
his  principal  performance,  are  now  nearly  worn 
out  of  fashion.  Perhaps,  as  Swift  justly  pronounced 
of  them,  *  the  satirist  should  have  hesa  either  more 
angry,  or  more  merry : '  in  fact,  they  consist  of  a 
string  of  epigrams,  written  upon  one  subject,  and  tire 
the  reader  before  he  gets  near  the  end.  They  pro- 
duced, however,  to  their  author  upward  of  SOOO/. 

But  his  most  celebrated  performance  is,  his.* Night- 
Thoughts.'  His  lady  had  three  children  by^  her 
former  husband,  a  son  and  two  dliughters,  whose  ami- 
able qualities  so  entirely  engaged  his  affections,  that 
he  loved  them  with  all  a  fether's  fondness ;  apd,  as 
ishe  had  also  brought  him  a  son,  his  dcHnestic. felioity 
was  complete ;  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  death 


rf  lug  wife  in  lZ41,vA]id  a£  a  pert  at  lost  of  her 
tmij\$bMtti»  This  auction  called 

&c  erery  ooiisdaticmy  which  reaaon  and  rdigion 
could  »i&ai»re.  How  deqdj  indeed  he  was  affected 
hf  his  lossy  and  what  painM  struggles  he  underwent 
be&i».\.he  oaidd  r^ain  anj  tdlarable  tranquillity 
ofjuind,  is  abundantly  endent  ircnn  the  ^  Night 
Iboi^ts,'  whidi.were  produced  by  this  calamity. f 
In  this  poe^  although  it's  Ubmishes  and  defects  am 

*  Her  son^  who  was  an  officer,  married  and  died  soon  after- 
ward, leiaviDg  no  child.  Her  eldest  daughter,  his  ^Narcissa,*  who 
St  sixteen  had  married  Mr.  Temple  (by  some,  deemed  his  *  Phi- 
Iwier')  ike  soaof  LordBrimertton»  in  consequence  of  a  declin* 
iQgstttte  of  health  was  accompanied  tO'the  south  of  France  by 
Dr.  Young  and  his  lady,  and  died  at  Lyons  on  her  way  to  Nice 
in  1736,  aged  only  seventeen.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with 
an  the  difficulties  so  vividly  portrayed  in  « Night  the  Third/  The 
youDgeiBt  daughter,  n4io  was  left  by  her  mother  to  the  care  of  her 
Hep^ther,.niarrifid  Mi^er  Ha?ilaod,  aceompanied  him  to  Ire* 
hacl,  and  died  shcotly  afterward.  Mr.  Temple  died  in  1740. 
Burii^  all  this  sublime  and  pious  melancholy^  however,  it  ought 
to  be  added,  that  he  did  not  forget  his  habitual  practice  of  pay- 
n^eourtto  the  great;  fyr  all  his  ^Nights'  were  inscribed  to 
efeviited  or  rising  persons.     . 

t  Partjcnlarly^  where  be  bewails  his  loss,  with  some  poetical 
soachronism  however,  under  the  names  of  '  Philander 'oi^d 
'Narcissa:' 

*  Insatiate  archer !  could  not  once  suffice  ? 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and' thrice  my  peace  was  dain; 
And  thrice^  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fil'd  her  horn : '  Ac* 

Other  great  beauties  ocenr  in  his  description  of  Death  from 
hkitecxetttanA  noting- down  tile  MSen  of  Ihacchanalian  society, 
tbe  Epitiqph  upon  the  departed  .World,  the  issuing  of  Satan  from 
Us  Dungeon  at  the  Day  of  Judgement,  &c. :  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, ure  debased,  by  paltry  witticisms  and  jingles,  and  afford 
ftanfyl  instances  of.  finely-started  thoughts  tired  down,  and  me^ 
^phor8  exhausted  by  a  boyish  pursuit  of  them. 


il^oifl)«^!Ay  riflntefGUgi  fbete  wad  Mihedhifig  so  ^eca^^ 
%6tAf  aadtgik^  tiiAt  cm  if  g  fint  appmrmte  in  wati  i» 
^ved  ^h  ufltiOQfided  applaifw;  aad  it  will^  a^^ 
^i^redly^  t^  cMMmpbted  bf  poMimty  witlt  maimb' 
i^  adtttiMtftfin. 

In  17AS>  he  poUidied  his  ^  Oentaor  vot  ftbabut^ 
ifr  dijc  Letters  to  a  Friend,  oti  the  Life  in  Yogd^^ 
ITpod  the  nature  of  tUt  work  some  light  will  be 
thrown  by  an  explanation  tfitVidngiilartitte:  ^'llie 
men  of  pleasure,"  sajrs  the  author,  **  the  licentious  and 
profligate,  are  the  subject  of  these  lietteTs:  and  in 
sucb^  as  in  the  faUed  Centamv  the  brute  runs  away 
witiitbenian;<teKfoihe^Ioatttlnn'G»tawa/  AJad^ 
Ikrther,  I  call  th^m  '  Centatm  not  fftbukms,'  bMmie 
by  their  scarcely  half^human  conduct  and  cjiaracter, 
that  eni^natical  and  purely  ideal  figure  of  the  an- 
cients is  not  unriddled  only^  but  lealiied."  In  the 
ftmt  Foul"  Letters,*  he  attei^tB  to  make  the  i^vM 
tAid  the  voluptuary  sensible  of  then*  er^or,  dnd  in  the 
room  of  doubt  and  dissoluteness  to  recommend  belief 
^d  Tirtup.  In  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  he  tieats  of 
'  Life's  Review;  The  general  Cauaeof  SeoUlify  hi  SisLi 
Wouf hte  foir  Age ;  The  l>ignfty  <rf  Man ; 'Tlie  Cen- 
tatting  Restoration  toHumanity;  ThethreefiMof  these 
points  were  suggested  to  him,,  as  he  informs  his  cor- 
respondent,  by  the  world's  wickedness  and  their  own, 
aadbyUieir  adnanced  time  of  life ;  tbe  foorth^  by  the 
notoriety  of  it's  rev«%  in  those,. for  whose  ^ake  the 
wicdk  wad  i»ilid|nUy  Written;  add  the  fifth,  by  iM 
tfan^portitig  thought  that  such  an  event  h  Jiossible. 

♦  In  the  third  is  described  the  death4>ed  ofthe  « gay,  ydung, 
noble,  ingenious,  accomplished,  and — tadtxst  vTretched  Altmnont.* 
See  the  Extract  • 
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it  has  been  tknigU;  txtaMrdiDarjr  H^  Iil^Y&n§ 
eadddhii^Myn  upon  a  coHege-fiYii^.  ^^  To  satisfy 
tdtimiif  o£  this  kind,"  obaenres  Mr.  Herbert  Croft,'' 
18  at  this  distance  of  time  &r  from  beii^  easy.  The 
ptkhs '^eam^e»  kaom  not  often,  aft  tlie  isitMt,  whj 
fliey  are  neglected.  l%e  ne|^6ct  of  ¥otii^  is^by  8oni9 
Mssibed  to  hk  havings  attacfaed  himsebT  to  the  Prinoa 
«f  Wales,*  sad  to  las  hmmg  pitac^ed  aa  offensive 
mtfiiott  aft  St.  Jametf.  It  has  kaen  said,  that  he  had 
9MIL  per  ann.  in  the  tate  reign,  by  the  patronaga 
of  Walpole;  and  that,  whenever  the  King  was  re* 
ndnded  o#¥oui^,  the  only  answer  was»  ^  He  has^-a 
peMion.''  All  the  light  thrown  upon  this  inqujrf  ,  by 
iber  fdlowing  Letter  frraa  Seeker,  only  serv^  to  show 
as  at  what  a  late  period  cS  Hfe  the  author  of  the 
^  N'jght  Thoaghts '  solicited  pi^srment. 

DeaniyofSt.PmiPSf 

•*  Good  Dr.  Young,  Jtdy  s,  1758. 

^*  I  HAVE  long  wondered,  that  more  suitable  notiee 
«f  ywr  gieat  merit  bath  not  been  taken  by  persons 
hi  power.  But  how  to  remedy  the  omissioii,  I  see 
not.  No  encouragement  bath  ever  been  given  me  to 
meijition  things  of  this  nature  to  his  JVI^esty.  And 
ih€$r«^&Kr^  in  aU  likelihood,  the  only  consequence  of 
dcii^  it  would  be  weakraing  the  little  influeuci^ 
which  dse  I  may  possibly  hare  on  some  other  occa- 
jnons.  Your  fortune  and  your  reputation  Set  you 
.above  the  need  of  advance^ient ;  and  your  sentiments 

«  UpoD  the  death  of  Dr.  Hales,  he  ivas  taken  lato  the  larvice 
^the  Prtncen  Dovrager  of  Wales,  at  CLerk  of  the  CkNiet  sad 
private  OhaplatB.  His  name  vaa  itnick  off  the  Hst  of  Connl- 
Chap^uns,  upon  the  accession  of  his  preieoS  Majesty. 
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above  tliat  bonicetii  fer  it  ab  3roiir  crnnnmmat^iii^iA 
on  that  of  the  public  is  sinoeMiy  Idt  by 

**  Yov  hxriog  farotiMr, 

**  Tho.  CXiw?* 

r  About  two  yean  before  this,  with  a'vkw  of  dishpg 
justice  to  the  death-bed  of  his  ftirad  AddisoPf  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  last  woric,  entitled  'Conjec- 
tures on  Original  Composition,  |n  ^  Letter  to  the 
Author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandisoli.'  bi  tids^  pnrfanfr* 
ance,  speaking  of  the  pleasures  of  Composition^  he 
remarks,  **  To  mat  of  leUecs  and.  leisure  it  Is  not 
only  a  ndble  amusement,  but  a  street  lefioge;  it  iln-^ 
proves  their  parts,  and  promotes  their  peace ;  it  c^iens 
a  backdoor,  out  of  the  bustle  of  tins  busy  and  idte 
world  into  a  delicious  garden  of  moral  and  intdlec* 
tual  fruits  and  flowers,  the  key  of  wbicb  is  (i^iied  to 

*  One  obstacle,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  must  have  stood 
not  a  little  in  the  way  of  that  preferment^  after  which  his  whole 
soul  seema  to.  have  panted.  He  never  entirely  sbook  off  politics. 
He  was  fond  likewise,  in  his  latter  days,  of  holding  himselfoot  as 
a  man  that  had  abdicated  the  world :  And  who  woulct  dioM;e  to 
drag  a  person  from  the  retirement,  of  which  he  decided  tums^ 
enamoured  t 

It  has  been  said  that,  if  he  had  been  a  Bishop,  he  would  never 
have  written  the  '  Night  Thoughts.'  Alas !  to  him,  who  pined 
for  the  prelacy,  the  primacy  would  perhaps  have  ofiered  an  ul- 
terior and  still  less  attainable  object  of  ambition.  The  highest 
mitre  unpossessed  might  have  corroded,  and  leavened,  every  in- 
ferior enjoyment.  His  mind  seems  to  have  been  repelled  by 
those  temporary  obstructions,  which  few  are  so  fortunate  as 
wholly  to  avoid,  and  few  so  feeble  or  fantastic  as  to  find  or  ikncy 
insurmountable.  But  his  melancholy  was  so  repressed  by  the 
chastening  hand  of  reason  and  educa^n,  as  never  to  inlHuge 
upon  the  duties  of  life.  For  exercise,  hovrever,  he  generally  pre- 
ferred a  solitary  pacing  in  his  churchyard  to  a  ramble  with  a  com- 
panion over  more  cheerfi^d  scenes. 
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the  rert  of  nfankmdL  When  stm^  witiii  idle  anxieties 
or  iteazed  with  fruitleas  impertiiieiice,  orjiivsliig  ovo 
insipid  diyersibnsy  then  we  see  the  blessings  of  a  let^ 
tered  recess.  With  what  a  gust  do  we  retire  to  our 
disintierested  aiid  immortal  fiiends  in  oar  closet;  and 
find  our  minds^  when  applied  to  ciome  &¥ourtte  theiDe^ 
as  naturally  and  as  easily  quirted  and  rc£reshed,<  as  a 
peevcsh  chUd  (and  peevish  children  are  we  all,  till  ^ 
fidl  asleep)  when  laid  to  the  breast!  Our  hapiMness 
no loi^r  fives  on  charily;  mat  bids  &ir  &r  a  fall,  hf 
leaning  on  that  most  precarious  and  thorny  pillow^ 
folother's  pleasure,  for  our  repose.  How  indepeactent 
of  the' world  is  he,  who  can  daily  find  new  acquaints 
anc^  that  at  odce  entertain  and  improve  htm  in  th^ 
fitUe  world,  the  minute  but  fruitful  creation  of  bis 
•own  mind ! 

^  These  advantages  Compositiioti  affwds  ils,  wheslhejr 
we  write  ourselves,  or  in  more  hmnbte  aimusemenl; 
peruse  the  works  of  others.  While  we  bustle  through 
the  thronged  walks  of  public  life,  it  gives  us  a  respite 
at  least  fifom  care,  a  fdieasing  pause  of  refi%ishing  re- 
•cUBtection.  If  the  country  i$  our  choice  or  fate,  there* 
it' jnescues  us  from  sloth  and  sensuality,  which  like  ob- 
scene vermin  are  apt  gradually  to  creep  unperceiv^ 
iiito  the  da^hHul  bowers  of  our  retiremeirt,  ahd  to 
poison  all  it's  sweets.  Conscious  guilt  robs  the  rose 
of  if  s  scent,  the'  lily  of  it's  lustre,  and  makes  an  Eden 
M  deflowered  and  disnial  scene. 

*^  Moreover^  if  we  consider  life's  eildless  evils,  what 
am  be  mcnre  prudent  than  to  provide  for  oonsoiatidn 
under  them  ?  A  consolation  under  them  the  wisest 
of  men  have  found  in  the  pleasures  of  the  pen ;  wit- 
ness, .  among  many  more,  Thucydides,  ^  Xetiophoil, 
Tiflly*  Ovid,.  Seneca^  aiid  Pliny  tte  Younger;  who  saysi 
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In  usmii  mjitmitatey  et  amkorum  perieah  m^ 
morte  tui^iartmi  4»d  stuHoj  umcum  dblaru  Imamem 
tuh,  cmfu^.  Anil  whj  not  iMld  to  tkeie  tiicir 
feoodehi  equals^  Chaueer,  Halegfa,  Baoon,  MBtoii» 
uoA  C3avendoii,  inder  the  Mine  shield  niiwoimded  iqr 
ntdiforton^  «Bd  noblj  siniling  in  dtstress? 

^  Conipositioii  was  a  ocw£al  to  tiiese  under  tbr 
fimxmriB  ef  Fortune ;  but  e?ib  tlfefe  are,  whicii  \m 
•miles  cauiot  prevent  or  cure.  Anumg^  ^leae,  iaat  JStit 
IMsguors  of  old  age.  If  those  are'h€^  hommrdbic^ 
«rho  ip  a  hand  bemimbed  bjr  time  haii^e  grasped  'tise 
juiA  sword  in  defence  of  their  cwfitiy  \  shall  the^  fas 
less  esteemed,  whose  unsteady  pen  vibrates  to  tl»  last 
in  the  oause  of  religion,  of  virtue,  (^iearmng?'  Both 
|]iese  are  hiqipjr  in  this,  that  by  fibdng  itieir  aMentida 
on  ol^ects  most  important  they  escape  numbeiiflas 
little  anxieties,  and  that  tadium  vito  wMdt  often 
tengs  so  beary  ob  it^s  evening  hoursJ^ 

These  passages  from  the  pen  of  a  writer,  who  had 
^exceeded  his  seventieth  year^  prove  that  he  still  re- 
-tailed  his  vigoifous  fimcy ;  and;  it  would  have  bean 
tnore  creditable  to  him,  if  here  he  had  stopped  wHb* 
^out  giving  to  the  puUic  his  last  poem,  entitled  *  B]bk 
signation.' 

Hiis  pndudion,  fiur  injferior 'to  his  oth^  i^ociBs» 
'Was  pikUis^d  not  long  before  his  death,  an*  evoijt 
'preceded  by  consideraMe  sufferings,  in  whidi  faii^'  t%o 
daily  attendants  (Dr.  Cotton  of  St.  Aflban's,  aiidDr. 
Yates  of  Hertfinrd)  admiajsteied  faequent  opiates  to 
the  injury,  as  it  vras  Sfippoaed,  of  his  intefleets.  He 
died  April  5, 17e«. 

His  infirmities  having,  previously,  rendered  him 
hfidi^able  of  dUschao^ing  4aiy  parpchiid  duty,  he  had 
^'some  tiiQe  gradudly  sunk  into  a  kind  of  pupilage 
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to  hkhmts&^qier,  ]M^  Ftein  thee]Ni^xilii|r 

(k)riieq(idnd6nM  indeed  of  Mr.  Jones/ hb  ^QNnle  «ni 
^eciitor>  it  appeal^  that  Im  UAfemm  wwe  eodtiit- 
l«Md  b;f  the  tiBhappy  eCMiM^r^  hfe  fimy^ 
mpeiEDteaded  bjr  thia  {MMm>  who  aeesMa  to  have  been 
lA <inoe  a 'ittiier^ a ^rraat^  afida termagant.  She  had 
at  kMBt;^  iMwever,  the  giwe  to  send  for  his  son^^irhen 
ih*.  Ycnrng  was  too  weak  to  bear  im  interview.  Bttt» 
wkh  the  exception  of  8<Mne  l^ades,  he  left  him  the 
il^hcde  of  his  lai]g^  fortune.  (VtiieseyOneof  1000/.waa 
bequeathed  to  Mrs^HaUows,  coupled  with  a)sole0Bi 
en^^eatjr  «6  her  (as  he  had^  likewise,  in  fab  wiU  partis 
eukrly  directed  his  eitecntors)  that  *  aU  his  manuicr^its 
n%ht  be  destmyed  as  soon  as  he  was  dead.'  WiA 
this  injunction  she  had  not  the  piety  to  comply^  He 
was  boried  in  Wehryti  chuzch^  ufdder  Uie  ecttamtinion^ 
taUe^  by  die  node  ^  his  wife.  His  son  *  ei!ected  a 
monnmesit  to  thefa*  memory^  with  the  foUowing  simple 
hismption: 

W[.     Si 

Q/itind  Fl»-euiis 
Edvardi  YouNGy  LL.D. 

Hujui  EcdesuB  Meet, 

Et  ElizabethcB 

jVctw.  Pr^Btioh. 

ikitfmgk  ejM  amanUuimay 

Pio  et  gratimpM  anim^ 

Hoc  marmor  posuit 

F.  Y. 

FUius  superstes. 

*  *    •  •  -a  •  #  •  > 

^  ft  hasbMD «M» dial  tM  disiMtcr  of  *  Lorsaao'  fai  tiia 
*  l^glit  TfaMgliB^ivai  intended  by  Dr»  Yoaagibr  his  8od»  bat 
HiSi  Bfpmt^  1)0  foe  endfiely  widKHit  foundatiaii ;  for  the  youtb  in 
quastiim  ina  only  eight  years  of  age,  when  that  work  first  mads 
k'i  appeaxaaee;  it  i*  ^tdantfy,  iadeedya  feigned  diaraeter^aod 
the  reader  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Croft  for  hafiag  ^SaewtteAf 
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Dr.  Young  vmi  a  man  dT  carosldarafale  :geiiiiis>*.  of 
great  jnety,  and  of  aimable  manners  in  private  life. 
The  turn  dP  his  mind  was  natural  soleion ;  and,  dur* 
ing  his  residence  in  the  country,  he  commonly  spent 
flOmje  hours  every  day  among  the  tombs  in  his  own 
diiirchyard.  His  conversation,  as  well  as  his  writ- 
ings^ generally  had  a  reference  to  the  life  after  tiiis; 
and  the  same  disposition  discovered  itsdf  even  in  t^ 
improvements  of  his  rural  abode.  He  had^  for  in* 
stance,  an  alcove  with  a  bench  so  well  represented^ 
as  to  (teceive  the  strai^r  at  a  distance:  oa  ap* 
proachaig  it,  the  deception  was  detected,  and 
soothed  t^  the  motto,  InvUibUia  nondeciptimt^  *  The 
tiungs  unseen  do  not  deceive  us.'  And  yet,  notwithr 
standing  diis  natural  gloominess  of  tmaper,  he  was  so 
fimd  <xf  innooadt:  amusements,  that  he  instituted  an « 
assembly  and  a  bowling-green  in  his  parish,  which  he  • 
fiequ^tly  honoured  with  his  iM!e8ence.  In  the  eariier 
part  of  his  life,  he  had  been  intimately .  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  first  persons  in  the  polite  and 
learned  world ;  but  he  survived  almost  all  of  them 
many  years. 

Mr.  Vogey  as  we  are  told  by  Ruffhead,  thought 
that  Young's  genius  was  without  common  sense ;  so 
that,  being  without  guide,  it  was  perpetually  liable  to 
degenerate  into  bombast.     This  made  him  pass  fixr  a 

that  ^  no  such  character  ever  yet  disgraced  human  nature,  or 
broke  a  father's  heart/ 

*  In  his  anxiety,  hoirever,  to  poljdi  and  smooth  the  harsh- 
B<to8  of  his  numtMers,  it  is  said  tkat  *  he  devoted  mMc^MllkA  to 
the  harmonising  of  a  few  refractory  stanaas  or  disticbs,  aKid 
frequently  without  success.  It  is  indeed  his  error  that,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  support  the  glow  of  imagery,  he  usuaOy  appears 
sedulous  to  gather  the  ornaments  of  wit,  and  only  daz2tes  where 
lie  ought  to  melu 
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*  fbolbh'  youth.'  But  his  having  a  good  heart  en- 
abled him  to  support  the  clerical  character,  when  he 
assumed  it,  first  with  decency  and  afterward  with 
honour. 

This  want  of  reasonable  ideas,  in  a  writer  so 
pregnant  with  imagination,  occasioned  the  same  ab- 
i«nce  and  dfatraction  in  company,  which  has  fire- 
quently  been  observed  to  befal  philosophic  men  through 
tile  abundance  of  theirs.  But  his  absence  being  on 
tbat  account  attended  with  much  absurdity,  .it  was 
not  only  excused  but  enjoyed.  He  gave,  throughout 
Ms  life,  many  wonderful  examples  of  this  turn  or 
rather  delnlity  of  mind,  of  which  one  will  suffice : 
When  he  had  determined  to  go  into  orders,-  he  ad- 
dressed himself,  like  an  honest  man,  for  the  best  di- 
rections in  the  study  of  theology.  But  to  whom  did 
he  apply  ?  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  Sherlock 
or  Atterbury,  to  Burnet  or  Hare.  No  !  to  Mr.  Pope, 
who  in  a  youthful  frolic  recommended  to  him  Thomas 
Aquinas!  With  this  treasure  he  retired,  in  order 
to  be  free  from  interruption,  to  an  obscure  place  in 
the  suburbs.  His  director,  hearing  no  more  of  him 
for  six  months,  and  apprehending  he  might  have  car- 
ried the  jest  too  far,  sought  after  him,  and  found  him 
€^t — Just  in  time  to  prevent  an  irretrievable  derange- 
ment. * 

His  wit  was  generally  poignant,  and  ever  levelled 
at  those  who  testified  any  contempt  for  decency  and 
religion.  His  epigram  upon  Voltaire  in  particular, 
who  had  ridiculed  the  Death  and  Sin  of  our  great 
epic  poet  in  his  company,  is  well  known : 

**  Thou  art  490  witty,  profligate^  and  thin, 

Thou  seem'it  a  Milton,  with  his  Death  and  Sin.'* 
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▼idnly  soUdtiiig  the  attentum  of  his  fiivdous  Mfi 
fiiduoDaUe  audience  at  St.  Jem&f  Chapd^  Iw  pi^ 
for  their  folly  got  the  better  of  his  sense  of  deeamin : 
he  tlurew  himsdf  bade  in  the  piil|iit,  and  buiit  into 
tears. 

He  was  moderate  in  his  meab,  and  seldoin.  dna^K 
wiae^  except  when  he  was  ill;  bang  'unwilling  (as 
ha  obsarved)  to  waste  the  sueoour  of  sickness  on  the 
slidtffity,  of  healOi.'  After  his  first  sleep,  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  the  greater  put  of  the  ni^t  in  meditat 
tionf  and  hi  the  ooaotpositioii  of  Ins  works ;  and  he  bad 
only  to  transcribe  tbenif  if  the  expresflkm  imity  he 
allowed,  the  next  moening.  He  rose  betime^t  and 
dUiged  his  dcwiestics  to  jom  with  him  in  the  di^y  of 
prnyar.  In  his  youth,  as  well  as  after^aid^  he  wfm 
often  distinguished  by  somewhat  of  singularity  in  his 
maaners.  .It  is  a  traditionary  rq^KNrt  at  Qxford>  that 
when.he  was  composing^  ho  would  ^hut  up  his  wior 
dohfrs^  mid  sit  by  a  lan^  ewsi  at  nvkiday ;  and  that 
sculls,  and  bones,  and  instruments  of  death  wove 
asftong  the  t^msQients  of  his  study* 

At  seventy  eight  his  eyesight  af^iears  to  have 
fiuled  him  to  a  great  degree.  In  a  Irtter  to  his  <dd 
fiiend,  the  Rev.  HicMnas  Newcomb  of  Hackney,  dated 
1762,  he  says ;  *^  My  sight  is  so  far  gone,  as  to  lay 
me  under  the  neceanly  <£^  bonrowisg  a  hand  to  write 
this.  God  grant  me  grace,  under  this  darkneflPj,  t^ 
see  mcnpe  clearly  things  invissUde  and  eternal;  those 
great  things,  wluch  you  {*  then  e^ty  sevoi ')  and  I 
must  soon  be  acqusinted  with !  Aiod  why  iM>t  rejoioe 
at  it  ?  There  is  not  a  day  of  my  long  life,  that  I 
desire  to  repeat ;  and  at  fourscore  it  is  all  labour  and 
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mrm.  WlMtthenliairewetodo?  But  ciiie  Hdiqf 
femains;  and  in  that  one,  Uesaed  be  God!  by  fail 
asattmce  we  are  sure  of  success.  Let  Aothing^  there- 
fste,  lie  heavj  on  your  heart :  let  us  rely  on  Hiai, 
who  has  done  so  gtetA^  things  fiur  »»;  tlwi  Icnrer  of 
souls,  that  heanr  <^  prayersr  "^Aumeret  th^  come 
from  the  heart,  and  sure  xevarder  of  all  those  who 
love  Him  and  put  ihm  trust  in  his  mercy.  Let  us 
not  be di^dovUftCed  with  this  worid.  That  b  bid: 
but  It  M  jrtB  worse  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  so  satisfied 
*»iiill  to  be  Tery  anxious  for  something' more." 

He  appean  to  have  been  upon  the  whole^  as  a  re» 
ipecteUe  writer  has  remariced,  neiQier  a  maa  of  sens 
row,  nw  yet  'a  fellow  of  iitfsuto  jest'  The  dignity 
of  a  gxeat  and  good  man  appeared  in  all  his  words 
tod  actions.  He  conrersed  on  rd^lgious  sut»)ects  wi^ 
the  dieerfufaiess  of  virtue :  Ins  piety  was  undebased 
by  glomn  or  enthusiasm ;  and  he  was  regular  in  the 
performanoe  of  both  it's  public  and  it's  private  duties. 

Dr.  Warton  pronounced  him,  one  of  the  most 
amiaUe  and  benevolent  of  men ;  most  exan^ary  in 
lus  life,  and  sincere  in  his  rd^[ion ;  and  in  the  va* 
riety  aad  novelty  of  his  InmrmoU  and  repartees,  as  he 
had  been  informed  by  Lord  Melcombe  (a  good  judg^ 
i^pon  such  sutgects)  fer  superior  to  VoLtaire. 

His  extemporaneous,  wit  and  colloquial  talrats^ 
indeed*  were  hi^y  celebrated  in  his  day.  Two 
instances  of  wkat  ikwy  be  regarded  as  ufl|^medi« 
tated  and  suooessfiil  ideasadtry  are  here  recorded: 
Befiising  to  leave  two  ladies  (one  of  them,  subse- 
quently* his  wife)  who  w^re  walking  vith  him  in  his 
grounds  at  Welwyn^to  receive  one  of  his  noble  friends 
who  had  called  upon  him*  he  was  gaatly  led  by  them 
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t^  the  |[ate ;  iqioB  wUdi,  wHh  Ug  pecul^ 
.  Bess  c£  inaiiiier»  he  nmd 

^  Thus  Adam  Iook'cl»  when  from  the  garden  driven^ 

And  thus  disputed  orders  sent  from  Heaven. 
.  I^e  him  Igo,  andyet  to  go  aai  loth : 
.  Like  him  I  go,  for  Angels  drove  us  bo|b. 
Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine  still  more  unkind ; 
His  Eve  went  with  him,  but  mine  stays  behind.'^ 

In  the  early  part  of  his  fife,  he  is  said  to.  ha^e 
played  with  great  taste  on  the  German  flute.  On  his 
way  by  water  to  VauxhaU  with  some  ladies,  he  played 
some  tunes,  and  then  put  his  flute  in  his  pocket.  An 
(^ker,  rowing  near,  insisted  that  he  should  continue 
his  music,  on  pain  of  being  thrown  into,  the  riyer. 
To  calm  the  apprehensions  of  his  party,  he  comfdied, 
till  both  parties  reached  VauxhalL  Having,  marked 
his  man  however.  Young  addressed  him  in  one  of  the 
dark  walksf,  and  insisted  upcm  satisfiaction ;  the  wea- 
pons swords,  and  the  time  the  n^ct  morning.  Upon 
their  meeting,  he  advanced  toward  his  military  an- 
tagomst  with  a  large  horse-pistol,  with  winch  he 
threatened  to  shoot  him  through  the  head,  if  he  did 
not  instantly  dance  a  minuet.  The  delinquent,  after 
many,  fruitless  lemonstrances,  did  as  he  was  ordered, 
and  (it  is  added)  had  the  good  sense  to  own,  that  his 
impertinence  had  received  an  appropriate  castigation. 

^'  Of  his  Poems,'*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  it  is  difllcult 
to  give  any  general  character,  for  he  has  no  uniformity 
of  manner :  one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  resemUance 
to  another.  He  began  to  write  early,  and  continued 
long;  and  at  different  times  had  different  modes  of 
poetical  excellence  in  view.  His .  numbers  -  are  some^ 
times  smooth,  and  sometimes  rugged;  his  stUe^^is 


fmk«&mes€am»Usait^  and  9d9l$stiiii^.«iijPl}pt ;  ^ogog^ 

seems  to  have  st^Utol  ]»  Usf  wAA  ^  l^e  pses^n^  joip^ 
Mfxt,  imd  liis  Aouglite  ^]$«#r  4h$  .eff<^s .  ipf  cjiMce^ 
■(fflM^piw  aimne  and  scraetiiniss  ibict;:^^  ^iHl^  vnsief 
Kttie  opemt&on  jof  Jiidgeniieiit 

^  He  WM  not  fliia  of  the  imteis  Vhom  esp^fieoa^ 
improves,  and  who  dbtserviog  tiidur  om  fwlts  f^ooAi^ 
gradually  correct.  His  Poem  on  the  ^  Last  Day,'  his 
first  great  performance,  has  an  equality  and  propriety, 
which  he  afterward  eit^r  oev^er  endeavoured,  or  never 
attained.  Many  paragraphs  are  noble,  and  few  are 
mean ;  yet  the  whde  is  languid.  The  plan  is  too 
vmck  exteiB^edf  a]i4  »  sjuicoession  of  jimaiges  ^ivkies 
md  wf  atei;Hs  the  ^gipOj^r^  concg^itiopi*  But  t^e  p^ 
musm  why  -the  i^eadier  jis  di^p^i»ted  jus,  ihajt  jth^ 
J^ist  P^j  i»^e8  £very  JJ^m  n^pxe  4;han  po^^ic^  Jby 
spreading  over  his  mind  a  general  obscurity  of  sa^9!ed 
h9mx9  Ihut  .cgifffi^fis^s  4istitt0tLo»  9^  ^di^dwis  i&x- 

— "  In  his  *  Night-Thoii^gibts  ^  he  ha$;  exhit^tied  ja, 
very  wide  display  j)/  .cua^^  poetry,  varieg^teid  with 
deep  ^Q90fixioi^  and  stiilgbag  aUusion^ ;  g  wildf rp^s  of 
Ihpiigil;,  in  wliich  the  &a*ijity  of  foncy  sq^ttcjrg  ^owierjj 
of  ^jgjpy  Jbgue  «Qd  .qf  every  ^odow*^  This  4s  one  ^f  fiif 
few  poems,  in  which  iimk  yf9^  QQSiM  not  be  twanged 
for  rhyme  but  with  disadvantage.  The  wild  diffusion 
«f  itb^  f^jAkxmitSi  m^tk^  digressive  s^Ule^  of  i^iagi- 
Mtm  would  have  been  'C0(Hipi>e88ed  and  «estrauied  bf 
confinement  to  rhyme.  ''lUie  excellence  of  this  woift 
OS,  ngt  exactness  but  copiousness :  particular  fines  ar^ 
Wt  to  be  r^gai^^d ;  Xh^  power  is  in  the  whQle,  m4 
in  the  wiic^  tjiei^  2s  a  magnificence  IJ^e  jAiat:ascJC&fi4 
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to  a  Chinese  plantation,  the  magnificeDds  of  vast  6x«« 
tent  and  of  endless  diversity. — ^Wkh  all  his  defects, 
he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  poet" 

In  176S,  Dr.  Young  paUbfaed  a  seiectibn  of  what 
he  thought  his  best  works,  in  four  volumes  8vo.,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Works  of  the  Author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts.'  *  To  these^  a  fifth  volume  was  added  soon 
after  his  death,  and  a  sixth  in  1778* 


EXTRACT. 

The  Death  of  Altamont. 

« 

*  The  sad  evening  before  the  death  of  this  noMe 
youth,  I  was  with  him.  No  one  was  there,  but  his 
physician,  and  an  intimate  friend  whom  he  loved,  anii 
wtiom  he  had  ruined.  At  my  first  coming  in,  he 
said ; 

<  You  and  the  physician  are  come  too  late. — ^I  have 
neither  life  nor  hope.  You  both  aim  at  miracles. 
You  would  raise  the  dead. 

*  Heaven,  I  said,  was  merdftd— 

*  Or  I  could  hot  have  been  thus  guilty.  What  has 
it  not  done  to  bless  and  to  save  me  ? — I  have  been 
too  strong  for  omnipotence !     I  plucked  down  ruin ! 

*  I  said.  The  blessed  Redeemer— 

*  The  rejected  pieces,  it  ought  to  be  added,  contained  notfiiog 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  or  re%ion.  They  m^ht  ex- 
hibit him,  perhaps,  in  a  less  respectable  light  as  a  poet,  and  de- 
spicable as  a  dedicator :  but  he  would  not  appear  a  worse  Chris- 
tian, or  a  worse  man.  This  enviable  praise— due  to  how  few* of 
those,  whose  writings  have  extended  over  half  a  ciehturyf  may 
fustly  be  claimed  by  the  author  of  the  ^  Night  Thoughts.' 
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*  Hold !  hold !  you  wound  me  ! — ^This  i9.  tte  rock 
on  which  I  split. — ^I  denied  his  name. 

^  Refusing  .to  hear  any  thing  fipm  me^  or  take  any 
thing  from  the  physician,  he  lay  silent^as  &r  as,  sud- 
den darts  would  permit,  till  the  dock  struck.  Then 
with  .vehemence ; 

^  Oh,  time !  time !  it  i&f  fit:  thou  shouldest  thus 
strike  thy  murtherer  to  the  heart.. — ^How  art  thou 
fled  for  ever ! — ^A  month ! — Oh,  for.  a  single  week ! 
I  ask  not  for.  years ;  though  an  age  were,  too  little  for 
the  mudi  I. have  to  do. 

^  Oq  .my  saying.  We  could  not  do  too  much :  that 
.  Heaven  was  a  Uessed  place — 

*  So  much  the  worse.  'Tis  lost!  'tis  lost!— 
.Heaven,  is  to  me  the  severest  part  of  hell ! 

^  Soon  after  I  proposed,  prayer. 

*  Pray  you  that  can.  I  never  prayed.  I.  cimnoi 
pray— Nor  need  I.  Is  not  Heaven  on  my  side  al- 
ready ?  It  closes  with  my  conscience.  It's .  severest 
.strokes  but  second  my  own. 

/His  fnend  being  .much  touched,  even.  to.  tears,  at 
this — ^who  could  forbear  ?  I  could  not: — ^with  a  most 
-affectioi^^,  look,  he. said : 

r  *  Keep '  those  tears .  for  thyself.  I  have  undone 
thee.— Dost. w^p  for  me?  That's  cruel.  What  can 
pain  me  more? 

,MIere  his  Mend,  too  much  affected,  would  h$tve 
lieft  him. 

.*.  No,  .stay.  Thou ;  still  mayest  hope.— Therefore, 
.hear  me.  How  madly  have  I  talked?  How  madly 
.hast.thpu  listened,  and  believed  ?  .  But  look,  on  my 
.present^  state,  as  a  full  answer  to  thee,, and  to  .myself. 
This  body  is  all  weakness  and  pain :  but  my  soul,,  as 
if  strung  up  by  torment  to  greater  strength  and  spirit, 
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I»  :ftiU  l^cnibflld  to  f^^  And 

that,  Which  thuft  tMunpliB  wiAun  ibe  jaws  «f  idm- 
tality>  ifl  d^iMlem  immoitid.— >*AmI,  m  fbr  a  Ddty, 
MMiBig  iesH  thrift  «n  Alsdghty  could  niflicC  viiiait  I 

^  I  was  about  to  congratulate  this  pmAtre  knrcflnr* 
Usty  cmA89iMr  cm  his  ass^tiiig  tlie  twt>  pAske  Bitir 
ifAeb  dP  Us  t!reed»^c9el«ted  Iby  tfie  f^ 
be  tlnis,  wrjr  ^aisioiMttelj : 

'  Ka  no !  iet  me  ^eak  mi.  I  tore  iicit  ioiB^  to 
speak. — My  much-mjured  finend!  Wf  sotA,  m  ay 
iNMiy,  fies  &  rains;  ui  scattered  fiaginiagis  ^diiadkea 
thought.  Remorse  for  ifbe  fcisk  ^duKiws  mj  thouj^kis 
^  I2ie  fifture :  worse  dreftd  of  ttie  fitftune  sti&es  it 
back  on  the  past  I  turn,  4uid  turn,  «iid  fiad  womif. 
Didst  thou  feel  half  Hie  moMktia  that  is  ^awB,  thoo 
Hi«Mid'A  stn^sjgle  wkh  the  matftyr  fiir  his  state;  and 
Idess  Heovien  tfbr  tiie  tfaaies  ^-^that  is  titit  vn  em- 
Uadsg  fiaxne ;  thttt  is^  aot  «a  vaqneadiable  fire. 

'  How  were  we  struck*!  Yet,  so(ai'alter,r8t]flaKiit. 
Wilb  whtft  ^m  4^7^  ^  dijftMOtim;  "wiiat  a  &ce  ^  d^ 
«f!nr,  be  tried  out  r 

*  My  principles  have  poisoned  my  fijend;  ^ny  'ex- 
^avagance  lias  beggared  my  boy;  my unkinteess has 
4lMi^ered  n^  wife !  And  4s  titere  anofflrer  h^?-^ 
Oh !  thou  blasphemed,  yet  most  indri^eat  Lsfe^ 
tSdL!  HeUitscfeTisaf^ge,  ff  itttdesne^raithy 
frown  ! 

"^  Soon  ^ftelrwaFd,  his  und^^aiiifing  failed.  ICster- 
iSSiei  imaginatioii  ottered  horrors  iiot  to  he  ^repeated^ 
tnr  ei^r  ^6»geMen.  And  ^ere  tihe  ^un  «F06e,  tbe  *gmf:, 
young,  nsMe,  mgemoos,  ^ecompft^ied,  and  inttft 
wratolied  Altraiont  ^cKpu-ed.^ 
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John  JORTIN  w«s  bom  in  LondoD,  October  23t 
1698;  His  father  Renatuft  Jcortiii^  a  native  of  Bre* 
tagne  who  had  studied  at  Saumur,  came  over  ta 
&gland  about  the  year  16879  sooa  after  the  Ptotesh 
tants  had  been  obfiged  to  quit  France  inconsequence 
4xf  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  and  was 
made  a  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  in  1691» 
became  subsequently  Secretary  in  succession  to  Lord 
Qrford,  Sir  George  Rooke,  and  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovelf. 
and  was  cast  away  with  the  last  in  1707*  His  mo* 
ther  was  Martha  Rogers,  of  an  ancient  ffunily  in 
Buckinghamshire,  which  had  produced  some  clergy- 
men distinguished  by  their  abilities  ^md  learning. 
He  was  trained  at  the  Charter  House  School^  where 
he  made  considerable  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin 
litenture:  his  French  he  learned  at  home,  and  he 
understood  and  spake  it  with  great  precision. 

In  1715,  he  was  admitted  of  Jesus  College,  Cam* 
bridge;  and,  about  two  years  afterward  was  recom<- 

.  ^  Ai^THORiTixs*  Heathcote^s  Li/i  qfJortin^  prefixed  to  hii 
^  Sermons,'  and  first  published  in  the  *  Biographical  Dictionary  \^ 
Jortin's  Tracts^  and  Nicbob*  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  £igh* 
Uenih  Century, 
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mended  by  his  tutor.  Dr.  Styan  Thirlby,  who  always 
retained  a  friendship  for  him,  to  make  extracts  from 
Eustathius  for  the  use  of  Pope's  Homer.  In  an  ac- 
count of  this  transaction,  written  by  Jortin  himself, 
occur  the  following  passages :  '^  I  cannot  recollect 
what  Mr.  Pope  allowed  for  each  book  of  Homer ;  I 
have  a  notion,  that  it  was  three  or  four  guineas."—- 
^*  I  was  in  some  hopes  in  those  days  {tor  I  was  young) 
that  Mr.  Pope  would  make  inquiry  about  his  coad- 
jutor,  and  take  some  dvil  notice  of  him.  But  he 
did  not ;  and  I  had  no  notion  of  obtruding  myself 
upon  him. — I  never  saw  his  face.**  * 

He  became  B.  A.  in  January  1719*  and  M.  A.  in 
1722.  Soon  after  taking  his  first  degree,  he  was 
chosen  Fellow  of  Jesus  College.  In  the  same  year 
he  presided  as  Moderator  in  the  Sophs'  schools,  and' 
distinguished  himself  also  by  the  publication  '  of 
some  elegant  Latin  poems,  entitled,  '  Lusus  Poe- 
ticij  which  with  eminent  purity  and  correctness - 
combine  great  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  warmth  of 
imagination:  In  the  beginning  of  17S75  he  was* 
presented  by  his  College  to  the  living  of  Swavesey, 
near  Cambridge :  biit  marrying  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Chibnall  of  Newport  Pagnell  in  1728,  he  resigned" 
his  preferment,  and  settled  in  London  as  reader  and 
preacher  in  a  chapel  in  New  Street,  near'Russdl 
Street,  Blobmsbury.  Here  he  ^pent  the  ensuing 
thirty  two  years  of  his  life ;  for  though  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Eastwell  in 
Kent,  he  soon  quitted  it,  and  returned^  to  the  metro-- 
polls;  where  with  his  emoluments  as  a  preacher  in 
several  chapels,f   and  a  decent  competency  of  his 

*   *  See  the  Life  of  Pope, 
t  One  of  these  was  in  Oxenden  Street,  to  which  he  was^iap- 
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0mk9  he  supported  his  fiunily  in  a  respectable  man-* 
ner:  cfindijig  his  Msure-hours  between  his  books 
and  his  learned  friends,  with  whom  he  always  kept 
up  an  intimate  connexion. 

In  17S0,  he  published  *  Four  Sermons  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  ReUgion ; '  the  substance  of 
which  was  subsequently  incorporated  into  his  work 
entitled,  ^  Discourses  concerning  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion ; '  printed  in  1 746.  In  this  valuable 
volume  are  found  much  good  sense  and  erudition^ 

In  »1731,  appeared  ^Miscellaneous  Observations 
upon  Authors  Ancient .  and  Modem,'  in  two .  vo* 
kones  octavo:  a  collection  of  critical  remarks,  of 
which  though  not  the  sole,  he  was  the  prindpal 
author;  Pearce,  Masson,  Taylor,  Wasse,  Theobald, 
Robinson,  Upton,  Thirlby,  and  others  having  favoured 
Mm  with  their  contributions.*  In  1751,  the  truly>- 
fiberal  Archbishop  Herring,f   at  a  meeting  of  the 

pointed,  in  1747,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Pearce,  at  that  time  Rector 
«f.  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fiekb.  ^bout  the  same  period,  afeo, 
he  was  engaged  as  an  occasional  assistant  by  Warburton,  then 
preacher  at  .Lincoln's  Inn ;  which  circumstance  produced  a  tem- 
porary iotercouvse  between  these  two  learned,  but  in  many  re- 
spects very  dissimilar,  divines. 

*  /Dus.  work  was  so  highly  approved,  that  it  was  trandated 
into  Latin  at  Amsterdam,  and  continued  by  D'Orville  and 
Burman. 

f  For  his  a&eting  mention  of  this  Prelate,  see  a  note  in  the 
Life  of  Wolsey,  I.  4^  ^  Archbishop  Herring  and  I,"  he  in- 
fcrms.us  in  his  private  memoranda,  **  were  of  Jesus  College  in 
Cambridge :  but  he  left  it  d[>out  the  time  when  I  was  admitted, 
and  went  to  another.  Afterward,  when  he  wim  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  I  knew  him  better,  and  visited  him.  Ho  was  at  that 
time,  and  long  before,  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Say,  his  friend  and 
mine, .  who  lived  in  Ely  House ;  and  Mr.  Say,  to  my  knowledge, 
emitted  no  opportunity  to  recommend  me  to  him.    When  he  was 
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€ki§f/  paVlkAy  and  unMiMtedl  gtm  him  tfie.fi^ra^ 
ofSfc^DmfttwiVkilliefiMf.  T)ii8Pi«iIatcvWHlfwkosflii 
be  hbd  beo*  long  mxfimwbi^  eitterttlnfed  an  aSec&^ 
nate  regard  for  him;  had,  in^aiB&j  {nravkwi^ imtmices^ 
endeanrauied  to  d^rre  Mm ;  mbA  aAervi^ard  Wlfepied 
fkpoB^Uid^thod^tefeafD.D.    Ib  the  Ma^  )r^r»  Oifl^ 

Ardiblitiofi  •f  tbrk,  her  ^ip^cieA  that  a  gooi  Hrhig  troaid  li^ 
iata  hitf  bander;  ^  ha  told  Mf .  Say,  that  <  ha  devigaad  it  ibr 
me.'  He  was  diBiqppointed  m  his  expectatian :  bo  was  not  I ;  for 
I  had  no  inclination  to  go  and  dwell  in  the  North  of  England. 
Wlien  Mr.  Say  died,  he  asked  me,  <rf  Wd  mtt  a<3ddfd»  *  Whe- 
ther I  abaald  like  fd  d^ceed  hiiS  iii  ehe  Qtleea's  Ubtixy  V*  I 
ixAd  hknf  that  *  aeftiaf  canld  b^  niaf&  accaptriila  to  me >'  unci 
be  immediately  used  all  his  interest  to  procure  it  for  roe :  but  hq 
could  not  obtain  it.  A  person,  who  is  not  worth  the  naming, 
was  ptef^rfed  to  hie,  by  th6  Solidtatidh  df-^^— it  matsteti  fioi 

.  '  The  A^chbtsBdp,  dftert^nd,  amofed  me  of  bit  assMaacar  to^* 
ward  procuring  either  the  preachdrsbip  or  the  mastership  of  tirar 
Charter  House,  where  t  had  gone  to  school.     This  project, 

also,  failed ;  not  by  his  fault,   but  by  the  opposition  of ^it 

ipatteH^  not  who. 

.  *  In  eoErjunetion  widt  Bishof^Sherlock  he,  likeiHse,  ptoaMik 
£»r  me  the  pr^chihg  of  Boyl^s  Lectors.  Hb^  afa%'  aSwad 
me  a  Uving  m  the  country,  and  (whidi  I  esteemed  a  siiigiilar 
ftirour)  he  gave'  ifie  leav^  to  deeline  it,  without  taking  it  amiss  in 
the  least ;  and  said,  that  *  he  would  eiideaveUr  to  serve  me  ia  a 
way  that  should  be  m6re  acceptable/  He  ^tid  so^  aad  gftVe  fine 
a  livii^  in  th6  city.  Afterward,  he  gai^e  me  a'dootor^s  dagrea^ 
I  thought  it.  too  late  in  life,  as  I  told  him,  to  '  go  and  take  it  la 
'€ftmbrid§e  under  a  Fi^fetsor,  \Vho  in  point  of  academkal  iltaad- 
ing  might  have  taken  his  first  degree  uader  me^  wM^n  I  ihd 
Moderator.'  I  Was  wffliitg  to  owe  this  favour  to  Atmi  wUoh  I 
Would  ilot  have  ask^d  or  ace^tad  ffroin  ab^  oAer  Arehbiikdpi 
.  *  Thai  s6me  persons^  beside  Mr.  Say,  did  rteommaad  m^  ta 
him^  I  knew,  and  wds  obliged  to  them  fdr  it.  Bai  I  muitluld^ 
that  ^a  this  dccasion  thdy  did' only  oTnJWr*  •rfwtfirj  qemlr  ikejn^ 
ceur»ers  aEfd  that  he  WC^uld  hhva  dona  irfiat  fee  dMiwitiitat 
iBterpOsition.' 


9iil'Ulifir*  tolttne  (if  '  R^taMfts  i^ioii  Ecdeci^^iedl 
Hiitdejr^*  beiisfeg  tke  srubitftnce  of  the  Bcrf kati  Lef> 
tw^lB^  wfaifb  hs  had  in  1749  hteA  appdmtei  to  pfead!« 
Tll^  pfe&oe  to  UAs  Work  comUneiK^  with  much  hstn- 
iogtihd  ingOTuity,  the  greatest  Mberty  and  Bbcralitjr* 
R  k  taid  to  havt  giren  gteat  offence  to  sKmie  of  hui 
phrofi^bital  fafctbreii,  and  certainly  presented  a  fore^ 
trtrt;e  of  tb^  sfiirity  by  whiifli  the  pEroductbn  itself  wdi 
to  be  characterised. 

.  In  1755,  he  puUisfaed  his  ^  Six  Dissertations  tipon 
^ffereiit  Sab|ects(>'  in  octavo ;  f  of  Which  the  last  (on 

*  *  • 

•  *  These.  *  R€BHurh»'  were  €oiitix|ued|  is  fdM  8iic<5eedin^  yp- 
iumes,  to  the  year  (1517)  in  which  Luther  began  the  wovk  of 
fieformation ;  two  published  by  himself  in  1752  and  1754*,  and 
t^&  afteir  his  death,  in  177S.  No  Work  upon  the  subject  afibfdd 
TAote  eiAtertailimenty  or  tAoee  matter  foi^  reflexidn^  io  a  IibemI 
Hund.  it»re^Utewkhettrioii8dnidltk>n,atid88gadoQ8rpiii8rkii 
and  bears  througheu^  like  his  <  Life  of  Erasmus,'  the  stamp  c^ 
moderation,  and  a  decided  antipathy  to  every  species  of  bigotry 
and  persecution.  It  Is  enlivened  by  many  stroked  of  hupaour 
given  with  a  shrewd  simplicity  peculiar  to  the  writer,  and  often 
Ift  tbc^  ibtm  of  allosittt  dflssleal  quotations,  in  which  he  wa4 
nagiilar^  hajjjfpy* 

t  Of  the  merit  of  this  publication  a  learned  foreigner^  in  tiia 

*  Journal  J^ritannique*  vol.  xvii.  (published  at  the  Hague  1755) 
4iai  €iipte^&  hiidseif  ^ 

'  *  GSi  Di$seHdi(^ii  <m§  pout  autettr  un  hofime^  qui  se  dkHngne 
igidement  par  ses  cennoissances  et  par  ses  verttLS,  Litterateur 
d»  pmikiir  vrdre^  U  "n^etHwk  l^itUde  des  mots  qUe  ce  qt^eUe  vaui^ 
H  fu^nuiM  qti,*i^V9mimt  d  h  tdeBoe  de$  choies.  VersS  dan$ 
k  bdure  dm  akdms  ailttmtSf  0t  datw  hsurnhfirvh^  de  PantiqiMf 
Um  ie^fidtfpna  mm  gitdfm  Jk  dSmar  fmtiide^  etde  dinner 
Hm  mftUte, pr^hkne^  d  c6ux  qui  I'ont  ^prSs£dS,  Contacri  par 
itat  J  VwutnktisndH  h^^s^  ii  kurprisentt  une  r^giok  sin^f 
dtkUM4hi^T9mkecofii9md9lavie^^pripai^  Pius 

jkhfim  M  trms^srk  Vnd  que  d^ifiventler  db  Neuf^  il  ne  sfatiathe  d 
sMum  sg^irti^lf :  iisgkdtepoml  la  smgulatbS  /  prsmet  rmr&imni  dek 
demonstrations,  et  manque  plus  rarement  encore  dmsfmmmsses^ 
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the  /  State  of  the  <  Dead,  as  described  by  Homer 
and  Virgil) '  asserting  with  great  erudition  a^d  at»* 
lity  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state^ 
interfered  with  *Dr.  Warburton's  '  Divine  >  L^fation 
of  Moses.'  This  gave  rise  to  a  piece,  puUished 
by  the  late  Bishop  Hurd,*  under  the  title  of  **  A 
seventh  Dissertation  on  the  Ddicacy  >  of  Friend- 
sh^;"  an  illiberal  attack,  on  Jortin,  becaime  he 
had  too  much  independence  of  mind  to  compH* 
ntent  Warburton  in  the  indiscriminate  ^  manner, 
which  was:  then  become  fashionable  among  his  ad- 
mirers. Jortin  made  no  reply ;  but  in  h^  <  Adver^ 
saria'  the  following  memorandum  occurs,  proving 
that  he  opposed  the  notions  of  other  men  not  from 
any  spuit  of  envy  or  contradiction,  but  from  the  full 
persuasion  that  he  was  in  the  right.  ^*  I  have  exa* 
mined,"  says  he,  ^^  the  State  of  the  Dead  as  described 
by  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  upon  that  Dissertation  I 
am  willing  to  stakie  all  the  little  credit  that  I  have  as 
a  critic  and  a  philologer.  I  have  there  observed,  that 
*  Homer  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  fiibulous  histories 
of  the  gods ;  he  had  those  stories,  and  abo  the  doc- 
irine  of  afiiture  state,  from  old  traditions.*  Many 
notions  of  the  Pagans,  which  came  from  tradition^ 
are  considered  by  Barrow,  II.  viiJu,  in  which,  sermon 

Modeste  enfiny  et  modSri^  U  n^attache  point  la.  gloire  ^  dSpritmr 
tmuc.qui  courent  la.mSme  carrieref  ou  "qvi.ftnseni  d^Sremmen^ 
de.  bu.  A.  eestrmiSf  pie  mon  eceur  a  imeStf .  qwe,  ta  votr  piMfue 
eca^arme^et  qi/unJPrikU  tmiversdUmeirt.respeetede$  gens.de  leitres 
tt  des  gensde  hien.a  eonsacrhf  il  est  peu de leeteurSf  du /mome 
dansm^reisU^quinerecon^noissentM.kDocteurJon^  .  . 
*  But  the  Prehle  fMdd  the  penalty  of  his  intenpecate  attfhdK 
Boent .  to.his  fijght  Reverend  Patron,  in.the  searerity  with  which 
hCi  was  treated  by  the  learned  editor  of  *  Traots  by 
and  aWarbortonian.' 
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the  existence  of  God  is  provM  ftep  wSfrersal  con« 
sent.     See  also  JBiil  Cimg.  I.  S&6,  aad  JSi^/.  {/tizV^  , 
ly.  433.'' 

In  17SS^  he  gave  to  the  world  his  *  Life  of  Eras-! 
nms,'  in  one  volume  quarto ;  *  and  in  1760,  a  second, 

*  For  the  motto  of  this  work,  he  chose  a  passage  from  Erasmus 
himself:  **  lUudcert^  prasagto^  de  meis  lucubrationibus,  quales^ 
cunque  sunt^  candidius  jtidicaturam  posterUatem;  ianietsi  nee  de 
meo  seculo  gueri  possum^  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  veij 
sl^ht  notions  of  posthumous  fame  or  glory,  and  of  any  real, 
good  which  could  arise  from  it ;  as  appears  from  the  following 
note  on  MOton's  *  Paradise  Regained,'  which  as  a  specimen  both 
of  his  philology,  and  his  feeling  upon  that  subject,  is  here  ia* 
'serted: 

*  To  whom  (  Satan )  our  Saviour  calmly  thus  replied : 

— ^<  What  is  glory,  but  the  blaze  of  farne^ 

The  people's  praise,  if  alv^ays  praise  unmixM  ? 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confused, 

A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 

Things  vulgar  and,  well-weigh'd,  scarce  worth  the  praise? 

They  praise,  and  they  admire  they  know  not  what. 

And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other: 

And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extoll'd. 

To  live  upon  their  tongu<es,  and  be  &eir  tidk. 

Of  whom  to  be  dispraised  were  no  small  praise; 

His  lot,  who  dares  be  singularly  good ! 

Th'  intelligent  among  them  and  the  wise 

Are  few,  and  glory  scarce  of  few  is  raised,'  &c.    (iii.  43.)  . 

'This  passage,  observes  Jortin,  deserves  attention.  The  love 
of  glory  is  a  passion  deeply  rooted  in  us,  and  with  difficulty  kept 
under.  T^v  mmAI**^*  '^^  rtXtmrttM^  ;^«r»y«,  n  "^vxfi  xt^utav  mrori^ivB'fu^ 
says  Plato.  Helvldius  Priscus,  as  Tacitus  relates,  was  *  possesed 
of  all  the  virtues,  which  make  a  great  and  a  good  man.'  He 
was  a  Stoic  into  the  bargain ;  and  therefore  bound,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  philosophy,  to  set  a  small  value  upon  the  r«  «« s^* 
«i»(«*  And 'yet,  erant  quUnis  appetentiorJhmcB  videretur;  quando 
etiam  sapientibus  cupido  glories  novissima  exuitur,  (Hist.  iv«5.) 
A»tit  Bpme  and  ia  Greece  a  spear,  a  crown  of  oak  or  laurel,  a 
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contaiiihig  *  Remaife  upon  the  Works  of  Elrasmus,' 
and  aa  *  Appendix  of  Extracts  from  Erasfiius,  and 

statoe,  a  pdblic  eommendatioii  wat  esteemed  an  ample  reeom- 
pence  for  many  brave  actions;  so  k  k  as  true,  that  many  of  their 
great  men  were  over-fond  of  fame,  and  mere  slaves  to  the  love 
of  it. 

'  *  Let  ns  see,  what  the  philosophers  have  said  conceming  a 
greedy  desire  of  glory — such  a  desire,  as  leads  men  to  make  ft 
the  ruling  prmciple  of  their  actions,  and  invites  them  to  do  well 
only  or  chiefly  in  order  to  be  admired.  We  shall  find  them  con- 
demning it,  and  saying  things  agreeable  enough  ta  what  Milton 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  our  Saviour : 

*  lUud  atdem  ie  admoneo^  ne  eorum  morey  qui  namprtficcrt  Med 
Omspici  Tolunif  facias  al%qua7    (Senec.  Epist.  v.) 

^  Qut  vifiutem  suam  publicari  'vuU,  non  virtuti  lahoratf  sed 
ghrue. :  Ncn  vit  esse  Justus  sine  gloriSi  At^  mekerculef  sape 
Justus  esse  debehis  cum  infamid  i  et  tutWf  si  sapis^  mala  apsriM 
henkparta  delectat^     (Id.  Epist.  cxiii.) 

*  Cavenda  est  glqrue  cupiditas  is  a  lesson  delivered  by  one,  who 
in  that  particular  did  not  practise  what  he  taught'  (Cic*  OiSc.  I.) 

\  *  Laudis  amore  tumesf  Sunt  ceria  piacula^  qu4B  te 
Terpuri  kctopateruia  recreare  Ubello,*    (Hor.  £p.  I.  L  36.) 

*  An  quidquam  shdHus  qu^y  quos  singulos  sicut  operarios  bar- 
harosque  contemnas, .  eos  esse  aliquid  puiare  unvoersos  ?  Cic.  Tusc. 
Disp.  V.  36.)  Upon  which  Davis  remarks,  "  Egr'egium  hoe  nuh 
nttum  Socrati  debetur^  qui  Akibiadem  in  concionem  popuU  pr<h 
dire  veritum  Ua  excitaxii:  **  Of  tunw^^mu^,  tim  2iti(^«rw,  namu  rt$ 
rxvT9T»iAU  ;*^  TO  aP0/HPi»  uiFtm  mvnt*  ^^rM9T4i  tk  tu  A^uSmi^  vir«- 
>jAn  irti^  9  ^^tfmrm,  ^  Eri  ^  rs  w  rM«  mmAok  wi^trrrw^tf;"  «, 
**  ttuau  TV  VTUffofjmipu ;  *'   '0/uMAoyi(Fr««  h  ru  V^kwm  fAUftuuu,   *<  Oms», 

nr«#  lUtrtt/^^wvttWy  <e^  ttttt  rm  nb^ontpmm^* 

<  Epictetus,  Enchirid.  45.  says,  Xv/emm  w^nrntrmro^*  ukm  4«y% 
tia»  i9tcU9U,  ^hrtc  fjutfjuftrtu,  sAr«  fyfMAff,   sAv  ttt^i  Uuru  Atyti*  sf» 

iato>j^uTOkk,    Signa  prqfidentis  sunt  /  nemnem  vituperate  nendnem 
laudat,  de  nemne  quentnr,  neminem  incusat ;  nihil  4e  seipio  dieit* 
lEt,  si  qkis  ipsum  laudety  ridel  laudantem  ipse  secumj  et,  si'tdtu>* 
peretf  non  se  pttrgat. 
'  *  IdeWf  apud  Stob<eum :  OiAk  f «A*;tr'j«#f^y  nm  fiAtArt^i  aMMfOik 
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Ifijters.'    fia  llie  {inefoce  to  the  &im 
lie  Oezcy  idiile  he  pvUis^d  lihe  woxks  of 
Bs  at  LejrdeHy  dxew  up  Ids  Life  in  Frencb,  coU 
prmdpdly  &oiiai  his  LeUxxSp  asd  inserted  it 


Mt  fuiufMUf  €t  ^kwids^  jitmd  hmmness  amats  'ted  soius  kanati 

*  So  Plato^  De  RepubL  I.  says  that  **  a  fondness  for  glory  is  %$ 
mean  a  vice  as  a  fondness  for  money." 

*  Many  such  passages  might  be  added,  particulai^y  irom 
Marcus  Auieltus^  ani  «dier  Stoical  writers.  The  St«i€i,  tiiou^ 
4kj  tiffmeSi  lo  giire^uite  aad  ^ry  a  ^ce  among  ^od  fhmg^, 
yet  I  jdiink  did  not  slight  tlie  esteem  of  good  men :  they  dJsdn- 
guislied  between  gloria  and  claritas.  Thus  Seneca,  £p.  cii. 
Gloria  muUorumjudidis  constat,  claritas  ftoworMw  .--'[Sed  daritas] 
potest  nniiis  boni-vrri  jndicio  es9e  eontenta. 

'  I  eauiot  £Mliear  inaerting  here  jbl  jfiesBage  from  .Seneca,  iidhidi 
I  believe  wiB  please  the  reader  as  much  as  it  does  ine.  It  aiaiatf  s 
t0  tbat  foad  b<^e,  which  we  writers  good,  bad,  .and  indiferent 
arle  apt  to  entertain,  that  our  name  and  labours  sliall  be  immor- 
td ;  and  it  tdlte  us,  as  elegantly  as  truly, what  we  iiaveto  expect. 
Prcfiinda  mpra-  nos  ukitrndo  4entjmis  veniet  .*  pauca  it^enia  tapM 
.^meffgfUj  ei  in  idem  quandofue  sUentpum  abknra  oblmoni  r^m- 
tent^  ac  se  diu  vindicabunt,  (Ep.  xxi.)  We  expect  that  Time 
•heuM  tados  the  charge  of  our  writings,  and  delivier  ihem  •sdfe 
to  the  latest  posterity;  but  he  is  as  surly,  and  whimsioal.  Us 
Charon: 

SlabaM  oraades  primi  iransm^tere  oursumf 
TenAAatxtque  marms  ripc^  mlterioris  ^amotr  :    . 
'  Hmnta  BeddriMnmiunc  hos,  nunc  accipit  illos  ; 
Ast  alios  long^  summotos  arcet  aren6,     {JEn,  vi.  SIS.) 

'*^If  mreliavetheinHHitification  to^see  ow  werJks  diei)efore«is«  we 
may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  constdersitkuQ,  ^ieh  Seneoa.nug-* 
^ests  to  us,  «diat  *  a  feime  mil  come  when  the 'most  excellent  .and 
4ldmired  compcsitions  shall  perish.*  Nor  is  the  Qonsolation  mudi 
amaUer,  which  ^offers  itself  to  us  when  we  look  hack,  and  con- 
aider  how  many  good  anthocs  there  must  seeds  hnve  .been,  of 
whoia  no. memorial  is  left ;  and  how  many,3^  wifaom  nothmg  hut 
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in  the  ^  BiblictJUquc  Chome :  *  -  that  ^  as  this 
was  favourably  received  hj  the  public,  he  had  taken 
it  as  a  ground-work  to  build  upon,  and  had  translated 
it,  not  superstitiously  and  doselyy  but  with. much 
freedom  and  with  more  attention  to  things  than 'to 
words ; '  but  that  ^  he  had  made  continual  additions, 
not  only  with  relation  to  the  history  of  those  days, 
but  to  the  Life  of  Erasmus;  especially  where  Le 
Clerc  grew  more  remiss,  either '  wearied  with  the 
.tasky  or  called  off  from  these  to  other  labou;rs/  He 
subsequently  ^  recommends  himself  to  the  favour  .of 
his  friends,  while  he  is  with  them,  and  his  name, 
when  he  is  gone  hence;'  and  entreats  them  to  join 
with  him  in  a  wish,  that  \.  he  may  pass  the  evening 
of  a  studious  and  unambitious  life  in  an  humble  but 
not  a  slothM  obscurity,  and  never  forfeit  the  kind 
continuance  of  their  accustomed  approbation/    • 

But  whatever  he  or  his  friends  'might  desire,  he 
was  not  to  live  either  so  studiously,  or  so  obscurely, 
as  in  imagination  he  had  anticipated :  scenes  more 
public,  than  any  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  en- 

the  bare  name  survives ;  and  how  many  books  are  extant  indeed, 
but  never  read. 

Aufer  ah  hinc  lacrimas,  barathrcy  et  compesce  querdas^^ 
Lumina  sis  oculis  etiam  bonus  Ancu*  rdiquit^ 
Qui  melior  mtdtis  qudm  tujtdt,  improbe,  rebus* 

(Lucret.  iii.  967.  1037,  1038.) 

*  To  these  motives  of  contentment  under  such  circumstances 
'  I  need  not  add,  what  every  neglected  author  says  to  hintelf, 
'  that  *  the  age  he  lives  in  has  no  taste.' 

A  long  and  able  discussion  of  this  passion  occurs  in  Mt.  Wil- 

'  berlbrce's  *  Practical  View  of  Professed,  as  contrasted  with  Real 

Christianity,*  IV.  §  3.  particularly  in  p.  245  of  the  8vo.  ed.  of 

1805,  where  the  stile  sympathises  with  the  splendor  and  the  sub-> 

.  limity  of  the  subject. 
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gaged^  awaiited  him.  For  his  fnmA  Dr.  OdbJEdderton^* 
upon  liie  death  of  Dr.  Hayter,  suocceifii]^  to  the.  see 
0t  London  in  1762»  be  waa  immediately  appointed 
his  Domestic  ChapteiB,  ssod  in  th^  course  of  the  same 
year  admitted  into  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Kensington,  whither  he 
went  to  reside  soon  afterward. 

tn  1764,  he  was 'made  Archdeacon  of  London, 
and  might  have  had  the  rectory  of  St  James', 
Westminster;  but  he  chose  rather  to  continue  at 
Kensington,  as  a  situation  from  it's  agreeableness 
and  comparative  disoccupation  better  adapted  to  his 
then  advanced  age.  Here  he  lived,  occupied  (when 
his  pastoral  fiinctions  permitted)  among  his  books, 
and  enjoying  himself  with  his  usual  serenity  till  the 
autumn  of  1770,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  dis- 
order in  his  breast  and  lungs;  of  which,  without 
undergoing  much  pain  f  or  any  loss  of  understand- 


*  This  Prelate,  of  a  highly  respectable  Yorlodiire  family,  held 
mginally  the  vicarage  of  Hunmanby  (now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Editor  of  these  volumes)  and  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Folk- 
ton  ;  and  became  subseqaently,*  in  succession.  Dean  of  York 
and  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  before  he  was  translated  to  London. 
From  him.  the  sinecure  passed,  on  the  presentation  of  the  crown, 
to  Dr.  Kurd,  a  name  less  friendly  to  Dr.  Jortin. 

•f  In  answer  to  a  female  attendant,  who  offered  him  some- 
thing, he  said  with  much  composure ;  ^'  No :  I  have  had  enough 
of  every  thing."  I  have  twice  perused,  he  observes  in  his 
private  papers,  Bacon's  ingenious  '  History  of  Life  and  Death.' 
It  recommends  abundance  of  things  to  be  taken,  and  a  variety 
of  rules  to  be  observed,  with  a  view  to  make  life  healthy  and 
long.'  But  of  these  prescriptions  many  are  too  dear,  and  almost 
all  too  troublesome:  and  a  long  life  is  not  tanii.  Few  persons 
could  procure  all  these  svbndia:  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or.  a  Lord 
Bishop,  might ;  a  poor  parson  could  not  affi>rd  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  expense.    But,  for  their  comfort,  I  will  be  bold  to  teB 
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ii^,  he  died  Septembers.  He  wm  fauried  as  hi 
had  dbiedted  in  the  new  thurch-fBDd  at  Eeomgbomi 
and  the  flat  stone  laid  over  him  has  the  foHotriog  iit-^ 
sciiption,  dictated  by  himself: 

JOANNES  JORTIN 

Mortidis  €ise  denk 

Anno  JSahtis  [1770}, 

tie  left  a  widow,  and  two  children :  Rogers  Jpr* 
tin,  of  Uncobi's  Jnn,  who  married  one  of  the  d^ugh? 
ters  of  Dr.  Maty,  had  considerable  practice  in  .the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  died  in  1795 ;  and  Marthfi; 
jnarried  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Darby,  successively  'Fel; 
low  of  Jesus  CoDege  in  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of 
Whatfield  in  Suffolk. 

Beside  his  principal  works,  which  have  adready 
been  mqiitioned,  and  his  Sermons  and  Charges,  he 
wrote  Remarks  upon  Spenser's  Poems  (puidi^ed 
in  1734),  at  the  end  of  which  occur  some  Observa- 
tions upon  Milton  ;*  Remaiks  <m  L.  Annaeus  Seneca, 
printed  in  *  The  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of 
JLettei:?,  for  August  1734;'  a  Sermon  jsreaiobed  .ai 

Aem,  tiiat  ifaej  may  &«  as  well  wkteiit  his  regimeB.  Ast4> 
myself  I  never  observed  any  pf  his  rides,  or  >aiiy  cHies  at  aH, 
except  the  general  ones  .of  «6giilarity  and  tempeninoe.  1 4iever 
bad  a  stvong  constitution;  and  ^,  <hank  <irod,  i  hwre  liad  >ii# 
4>ad  etate  of  health,  and  few  aouteadiMndeis. 

*  for  the  commimcaiion  of  his  notes  xnpon  boHh  t)ie  *  Parar 
dise  Lost '  and  the  ^  Paradise  Regained '  of  this  poet,  the  Aight 
flevepend  Editor  more  than  4)Bce  acdmowiedges  his  'oUigatienss 
but  everything  that  preoeeds  from  hira  ^e  adds)  is  of  vidne, 
fifiielher  in  poetry,  crMoisra,  or  divinity;  as  n^ppears  ^om  hk 
f  Iassus  l^oetkiy  his  *  MieedlaneousObsercatians  opoa  Anlhoie/ 
and  this  <  Utisceunes  cenceraing  ^tbe  S^nitl}  oi  ^the 
Si^ligion." 
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the  Consecration  of  Dr.  Pearce>  Bishop  x)f  Bi^gor; 
in  1747;  a  few  notices  on  Tillotson's  Sennons^ 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Birch's  *  life '  of  that  Pre- 
late,, in  1738;  a  Letter  to  Avison,  concerning  th^ 
Music  of  the  Ancients^^  subjoined  to  a  second  edi«- 
tion  of  that  author's  ^  Essay  oh  Musical  Expre^on/ 
in  1 753 ;  and  Remarks  on  Phillips'  ^  fife  of  Cardi^ 
nal  Pole,'  published  m  an  Appertdix  to  Neve's  *  Ani- 
madyersions'  in  1766.  His  whole,  works,  inoluditig 
his  ^  life  of  Erasmus,'  have  lately  been  reprinted  in 
an  unifonn  edition. 

With  great  integrity,  humanity,  and  pleasantry*  Dr. 
Jortin  united  considerable  sensibility,  and  was  apcus* 
tomed  to  express  himself  even  with  some.d^iee  of  in- 
dignation, when  he  thought  it  warranted  by  the  occar 
sion.  Respecting  critical  learning,  which  he  success* 
fiilly  cultivated,  though  he  allowed  it  to  have  been  disr 
graced  by  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  Scaligeri, 
the  Salmasiv  the  Sdoppii,  &;c.,  he  could  ill  bear  to 
see  it  contemptuously  treated :  and  to :  this  may  be 
imputed  several  little  satirical  strokes,  which  occa- 
sionally enliven,  or  disfigure,  his  works. 

Thinking  literature  discountenanced  (indirectly,  at 
least)  when  ignorant  and  worthless  persons  were  ad- 
vatficed  to  high  stations,  while  men  of  merit  and 
ajttlities  were  overlooked,  he  yet  laid  no  undue  stress 
upon  such  prefermentSi  but  entertained  just  notions 
eonceming  what  must  ever  constitute  the  chief  hap- 
Jsiness  of  man.  "  Where,"  he  asks  in  his  *  Adverr 
4ari0/  "  where  is  Happiness  to  be  found  ?  Where  ifi 

.  *  Consisting,  however^  rather  of  select  passages  from  classical 
authors,  than  any  profound  investigation  of  the  subject.  A  va* 
luable  translation  of  Plutarch  iri^i  Hwuok  may  be  expected  from 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bromby,  Hull. 
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lier4wel]hig*jpiaee?-^Not  where  vm  tedc  h^^  aod 
mbi&ie  we  expert  to  find  her.  Happineai  is  a  modeii 
lUduMv  who  addom  dhowi  her  Imdf  face  m  tibe 
^fie,  Of  in  the  busy  woricL  She  ii  the  ebtanv  mA 
th^  cMlipiid<ni>  of  Religions  Wkdom. 

^  Attimg  Uie  vanities  imd  the«ii&  mblA  Sefomoii 
beheU  imder  the  sufi^  one  is  tfaia;  an  acoess  ^  t&m- 
poMl  fortttiies^  to  the  detiiiiieiit  ^  the  potsesser^ 
Whefice It  ^ippears,  that  sudi pimperit^^ isadahgetmifr 
thing,  Hod  that  feiw  persons  hwt  a  head  stroi^ 
enough,  and  an  heart  good  enou^  to  bear  it* 

^  A  inidden  me  from  a  low  station,  m  It  ^some- 
tiuaes  shows  to  ndvaatage  the  nrtuoiis  and  amiable 
ijpifdltSes  whkh  could  net  exert  themselves  bdSms,  so 
il  mon^  fie(j[uentiy  cafis  forth  to  view  and  exposes  to 
^ttpen  l%ht  thcMie  e^ts  of  the  soul,  those  iaiae  diBp»- 
iliSo&s  and  hatefid  idces,  wMch  ky  luridng  in  seimt, 
cramped  hy  penury  a»d  veiled  with  dissfanulallon. 

^  An  honest  and  sensible  vtoM  is  pboed  in  amiddfe 
Mation,  in  circuiMtaiilbJes  rather  scanty  tifum  abound- 
ing. He  hath  d!  the  necessaries,  but  none  <tf  the 
superfluities,  cf  Kfe ;  and  these  necessaries  he  H/ocfiSmB 
hy  Ins  piiudence,  his  studtes,  and  his  iiidustry.  If 
he  se^cs  to  better  his  income,  it  is  by  sudb  methock 
^  hurt  neither  his  conscience  nor  his  censlltiitioa. 
He  hath  friends  and  acquaintances  of  h&  own  rank: 
he  receives  good  offices  from  them,  and  he  r^nis 
the  aiiMt.  As  he  hath  Ins  occupations,  he  hath  fak 
iffiverrions  else;  and  partakes  of  the  rimple,  fr^ignl, 
"obvious,  innocent,  and  cheer&I  amusements  ^  )i^. 
By  a  sudden  turn  of  things,  he  grows  great  in  the 
'Church,  or  in  the  State.  Now  his  fortune  is  made ; 
and  he  says  to  himself,  *  The  days  of  scarcity  are 
past,  the  days  of  plenty  are  come,  aod  happiness  is 


iomao  i^kmg  "vvUk  lihem.'  M$l»km  n^^w!  it  jb  ]i^ 
fiieh  tliiiig.  He  siev^  more  ^i^foy?  one  haj^jpy  4ay^ 
cetnparad  witb  th^m  which  <m@e  is^one  upon  fajoi. 
He  diiemib  hui  old  cw^wo^^,  ^  trwts  tliem  wij^i 
49dd»  diptonly  mod  proud  cidlity.  IHendidbip^  &?p 
«ad  iqifiB  eonvffiiiiim,  ruitiMal  ijaqftiry,  am(^xitf9 
^KBrtenlmaBt,  Bjui  tiie  plain  &od  w«4u)tfsrii|ied  ptea- 
flonep  of  life «e  oninore :  thisf  d^i^rted  fiMNpi  luBpi 
dovg  wUh  Imprrnty.  New  confieadam*  i&ew  fi^ 
^wpts,  new  deiiififi,  and  new  f($are«  itiibe  jpbi^,  md 
aogrtm  so  much  of  Ids  tuM  wd  of  li^  thoughtib 
that  he  improves  neither .  his  heart  nor  his  U9d(^ 
standing.  He  livM  ambitious  and  restless,  and  he 
dies—— rich.** 

In  I77I9  came  out  four,  and  in  1774  three  addi- 

^optl  ?«b$mes  of  his  $«$Fi)»<m^  to 
Fow  Cfc«gi5Sf,  ddif^i^  to  t*«  cjprgjr  of  th^  wc^ 
dMcmrf  ^f  loondoti ;  cwBfiQ^itiow  flisjti^guished  1^ 
a  ftejfi  ««#  Ktiki  so«i9tiiEiiep  jelot^^eoit  fl^ncl  ^W9f^ 
ftatunl#  and  alKmvdiQg  wjkh  solid  sepis^  moi^litjr^ 
and  teaming :  and  m  1790>  his  '  Tracts  Phflologiica^ 
OitieiBdf  and  JMSscellan^Qpis  *  w^^re  puW^hed  by  hh 
mm^  Mr.  Rogens  Jprtij^  tnthis  cQll^«etiaB  sp^  tnind 
several  pieces  of  considerable  merit. 

The  fi^owio^ '<^ara(ter  <^  Joitin  is  attributed  to 
ihi^  f^  ijf  Pr.  Pair :  *r-^**  A»  to  Jortin,  wheth^  { 
imk  hmk  to  Ms  v^aee^  itp  his  prose,  to  his  critical  ^ 
to  his  ihecflc^cal  woitM,  Uiere  are  few  a^kithorg.  tp 
whom  I  am  so  mu(^  imldbted  £»*  raticHial  enteiataior 
fnent*  or  for  solid  institution.  liearned  he  was,  wpitbr 
i»ut  |>edafi^.  He  a^as  i^enip^s,  wij^ut  the  alEeo- 
UtAm  of  Magubihly.    {Je  was  a  lover  of  jarath>  witjl^ 

*  S^  th9  IVt6ee  to  tlue  <  Two  TracU  by  a  WsFburtaaiai)*' 
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out  hovering  over  the  gloomy  abyss  of  sceptidsnt ; 
and  a  friend  to  free  inquiry,  without  roving  into  the 
dreary  and  pathless  wilds  of  latitudinarianism.  He 
had  a  heart,  which  never  disgraced  the  powers  of  his 
understanding.  With  a  lively  imagination,  an  ele- 
gant taste,  and  a  judgement  most  mascuUne  and 
most  correct,  he  united  the  artless  and  amiable  neg- 
ligence of  a  school-boy.  Wit  without  ill-nature,  and 
sense  without  effort,  he  could  at  will  scatter  upon 
every  subject ;  and,  in  every  book,  the  writer  pre- 
sents us  with  a  near  and  distinct  view  of  the  real 
man : 


tmrns 

Votivdpateat  tanquam  descr^ia  tabeUi 
Vita  senis,  Hor.  Sat.  ii«  1. 

*^  His  stile,  though  inartificial,  is  sometimes  ele- 
vated: though  familiar,  it  is  never  mean ;  and  though 
employed  upon  various  topics  of  theology,  ethics,  and 
criticism,  it  is  not  arrayed  in  any  delusive  resem- 
blance, either  of  solemnity  from  fanatical  cant,  of 
profoundness  from  scholastic  jargon,  of  precision 
from  the  crabbed  formalities  of  cloudy  philologists^ 
or  of  refinement  from  the  technical  babble  of  frivolous 
connoisseurs. 

'  "  At  the  shadowy  and  fleeting  reputation,  which 
is  sometimes  gained  by  the  petty  fiiolics  of  literary 
vanity  or  the  mischievous  struggles  of  controversial 
•  rage,  Jortin  never  grasped.  Truth,  which  some  men 
are  ambitious  of  seizing  by  surprise  in  the  trackless 
and^dark  recess,  he  was  •  content  to  overtake  in  the 
broad  and  beaten  path ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  if 
he  does  not  excite  our  astonishment  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  strides,  he  at  least  secures  our  confidence  by 
the  ftnnness  of  his  step.     To  the  examination' of 
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positions  advanced  by  other  men,  he  always  brought 
a  mind,  which  neither  prepossession  had  seduced  nor 
maLevplence  polluted.  He  imposed  not  his  own.  con- 
jectures as  infallible  and  irresistible  truths,  nor  en- 
deavoured to  give  an  air  of  importance  to  trifles  by 
dogmatical  vehemence.  He  could  support  his  more 
serious  opinions  without  the  versatility  of  a  sophist, 
tiie  fierceness  of  a  disputant,  or  the  impertinence  of 
a  buffoon — ^more  than  this — ^he  could  relinquish  or 
correct  them  with  the  calm  and  steady  dignity  of  a 
'writer  who,  while  he  yielded  something  to  the  argu- 
ments of  his  antagonists,  was  conscious  of  retaining 
enough  to  command  their  respect.  He  had  too  much 
discernment  to  confound  difference  of  opinion  with 
malignity  or  dulness,  and  too  much  candor  to  insult, 
where  he  could  not  persuade.  Though  his  sensibili- 
ties were  neither  coarse  nor  sluggish,  he  yet  was 
exempt  from  those  fickle  humours,  those  rankling 
jealousies,  and  that  restless  waywardness,  which  men 
of  the  brightest  talent;s  are  too  prone  to  indulge.  He 
carried  with  him  into  every  station  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  every  subject  which  he  explored,  a  solid 
greatness  of  soul,  which  could  spare  an  inferior 
though  in  the  offensive  form  of  an  adversary,  and 
ending  an  equal  with  or  without  the  sacred  name  of 
friend.  The  importance  of  commendation,  as  well 
to  him  who  bestows,  as  to^  him  who  claims  it,  he 
estimated  not  only  with  justice,  but  with  delicacy ; 
and,  therefore,  he  neither  wantonly  lavished  it,  nor 
withheld  it  austerely.  But  invective  he  neither  pro- 
voked, nor  feared;  and,  as  to  the  severities  ofcon- 
tempt,  he  reserved  them  for  occasions  where  alone 
they  could  be  emjioyed  with  propriety,  and  where 
by  himself  they  always  were  employed  with  effect — 
ibr  the  chastisement  of  ariogant  dunces,  of  censorious 
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^dMi,  (s(  liitderttnt  %atd  itx  every  M(rt>  i^  Hfr 
principled  impostors  in  evety  prc^tndoit.  I>istift« 
gaished  in  various  fottos  of  literary  tompdi^Etidtl,  edn 
gaged  in  vdJicms  duties  of  hisi  ecdeitiittstical  {nrdfe^ 
sion,  and  blessed  with  a  long  and  hono^mbte  Wb,  M 
nobly  exemplified  that  rare  and  fflnstyioUA  Virt^  (^ 
Charity,  Which  Leland  in  his  ^  Reply  to  the  Lettei** 
Writer '  thus  eloquently  describes : ''  CdAltiT V  tuevet 
misrepresents,  nevet  ascribes  obnokious  prhidples  of 
mistaken  opinions  to  an  oppofient,  which  he  himself 
£savDWs;  is  not  so  earnest  in  refuting,  as  to  hdscf 
positions  never  asserted,  and  to  extend  it^s  eefii^rute' 
to  opinions  which  will  perhaps  be  delivered.  Charity 
i&  utterly  averse  to  sneering,  the  most  dedpieaHe 
species  of  ridicule,  that  most  despicable  subterflige 
of  an  impotent  objector.  Charity  never  supposes, 
that  all  sen^  and  knowledge  are  confined  to  a  partis 
cttlar  circle,  to  a  district,  or  to  a  country.  Charity 
iiever  condemns,  qnd  embraces,  principles  in  the  same 
I^ath ;  never  professes  to  conftite  what  it  acknow^ 
ledges  to  be  just ;  never  presumes  to  bear  down  tat 
adversary  with  confident  assertions^  Charity  does 
not  call  dissent  insolence,  or  the  want  of  implicit 
i^bmiisslon  a  wftnt  of  eonunon  respect,'' 


feXtRACtS. 

From  the  *  Lusuf  Poetici/ 

Viz  trktfs  duUa  luce  rubet  polus: 
Circum  cuncta  silent,     Soius  egb  his  vagor 
IntMb  pe(h  kyliASy 
Ei  ^enm  tfigUMnis  Ant^^*, 

CfndeUSf/ugieSf  JidiAf  JWftwfo 
Credei  iepelagof  N&sjkra  diridens 
Inter  saviet  unda^  et  * 
Venti  spes  rapient  meas? 
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Skmefmpoflera$hi0re€rtdulumf 
Sicpramisi^  ca^imif  Ipsn  tamen  tim^ :  et 
^eniiJoBere  n6runt, 
N^  servnt  fdagmjidm* 

Imitatsd. 

*  In  donbtfiil  twilight  Nature  sleep 

Within  thb  fiilent  grove ; 
tiQYe  onljr  his  pale  yigil  keeps^ 

And  i,  the  slave  of  Love. 

Ah !  cruel  Juliai  dare  you  brave 

Tbtt  sei^f  englolfiiig  tide) 
T«ni  from  me  by  the  tossing  wave^ 

Shall  winds  my  hi^>es  deride  ? 

So  your  fond  lover  can  you  cheat, 

To  all  your  vows  untrue  ? 
Yet  fear  th'  avenging  wind's  deceit : 

Know,  seas  are  fickle  too.'  F.W^ 

His  celebrated  *  Inscripiionh  Fragmenfumf  ^ 

•  *  ♦  •  # 

♦  ^  »  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

«  «  •  •  • 

QVAE*  TE*   SVB*  TENERA*   RAFVERVNT*   PAETA*  IWEMTA 
O'  VTINAM*   ME-  CRVDELIA-   FATA*  VOCENT     ' 
rr.  LIKQVAH-   TERRAS-   INVISAQYE*  LVMINA.    SOLIS 

VTgVE*  TWS-  RVRSVM*  CORPORE'  SIM-   FOSITO 

TV  CAVE'  LETHAEO*  CONTINGVAS'  ORA*   LIQVORE 

ET«   CITO*  TENTVRI*  SIS*  MEMOR*  ORO*  VIRI 

TE«  SEQVAR*   OBSCVRVM*   PER-   ITER*  DVX*   IBIT*  EVNTI 

FIDVS*   AMOR-  TENEBRA8*  LAMPADE*  DISCVTIEN8 

*  Upon  this  appeared,  in  the  *  Anthologia  Veterum  Latinorum 
Epigrammaium  et  Toemaium^  Amstel.  1773.  (II.  138.  Epig. 
dxxxvii.)  by  Petrus  Burmanus  Secundus  a  serious  and  elaborate 
Commentary !  in  which  however,  to  do  the  learned  gentleman 
justice,  he  says.  Antiquum  duUio,  speaks  of  the  recetOions 
(BtatU  artiftdum^  and  winds  up  with  Quicunquejumos  nobis  ven» 
dida.  But  he  might  have  expressed  himself  with  more  certainty; 
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Imitatbd. 

*  O  Pusta,  would  the  Fates,  whose  cruel  doom 
Cropp'd  thy  soft  prime,  but  call  me  to  the  tomb  I 
Might  I  this  hated  light,  this  earth  resign ; 
And,  placed  by  thy  dear  side,  once  more  be  thine ! 
Meanwhile,  Beloved,  of  Lethe's  wave  beware ; 
And  Him  in  mind.  Him  soon  to  join  thee,  bear : 
Love  my  dim  path,  as  thee  I  seek,  will  trace ; 
And  with  bis  torch  the  mortal  darkness  chase/ 


F.W. 


as  his  unde  and^D'Orville  had  jomtly  published  at  Amsterdam 
the  Miscdlanea  Qbteroationei  of  Jortin,  in  which  this  inscrip- 
tion was  first  offered  .£nM?t^orufii  exammi^  being  often  reprinted 
afterward  in  the  *  Lusus  Poeticu*  The  elegant  and  happier  criti- 
cism of  the  present  learned  and  excellent  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
on  the  same  subject,  may  be  found  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  Study 
of  Antiquities,'  Oxford,  1782 ;  where  he  recommends  a  transposi- 
tion of  the  two  last  distichs  (a  measure,  which  has  also  been  sug- 
gested as  an  improvement  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  *  Paradisd 
Lost  *)  in  order  to  approximate  the  composition  more  closely  to 
the  Greek  inscription  in  the  Anthologia,  whence  part  of  the 
ideas  appear  to  have  been  borrowed. 
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[1716—1771.] 


Thomas  gray,  who  has  been  caUed  the  •  Bri- 
tish  Kndar/  was  bom  in  Comhill,  London,  Decem- 
ber 26, 1716.  His  grandfather  was  a  considerable 
merchant ;  but  Us  father  PhiUp,  though  he  alsp  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a  money-scrivener  (which  was 
the  profession,  likewise,  of  Milton's  father)  is  stated 
to  have  bfeen  of  an  indolent  and  reserved  temper,f 
so  that  he  rather  diminished  than  increased  his 
paternal  fortune.  He  was  the  fifth  child;  but  all 
except  himself  died  in  their  infancy,  from  suffocation 
produced  by  a  ftdlness  of  blood.  He  was  himself* 
indeed,  only  snatched  from  the  same  fate .  by  the 
courage  of  his  mother,  who  removed  the  paroxysm 
by  opening. a  vein  with  her  own  hand.  Such  an 
instance. of  judicious  and  critical  affection  he  justly 
remembered  with  filial  reverence,  and  seldom  men- 
ti(9i^d  the  operator  without  a  sigh* 
<   He  received  his  grammatical  education  ^.  at  Eton 

♦  Authorities.  Mason's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writing$ 
of  Gray  ;  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  Encyclopadia  Bri- 
tannica* 

t  Or  rather  brutal,  since  his  wife  in  1735. applied  to  an  emi« 
pent  civilian  for  his  advice,  as  to  a  separation. 
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•  • 

und^r  Mr.  Antrobus^  his  mother's  brother,  who  was. 

• 

at  that  time  one  of  the  assistant  masters  of  Dr.  George, 
and  also  Fellow  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge;  and,  while 
there,  contracted  a  particular  intimacy  with  Horace 
Walpole,  afterward  Earl  of  Orford,  and  Richard  West, 
son  of  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Upon  leaving 
Eton,  he  entered  as  pensioner  at  his  Uncle's  college 
in  1734.  At  the  Univershy,  where  his  effemiBacy 
and  fair  complexion  procured  him  the  name  of  *  Miss 
*  Gray,'  *  he  seems  to  have  renounced  the  severity  of 
mathematical  studies  in  favour  of  dassical  literatw% 
modem  hatgtutgesj  and  other  branches  of  polite  liter- 
fttnre.  Dttring  the  four  or  five  years  which  he  speo^  at 
Cambridge,  his  poetical  prodnetiofis  were  some  Lalfii 
Hexameters  in  the  academical  J^ntjialaimum  011^  tiie 
Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wdes  (which  Mason  how- 
ever, regart^g  as  only  to  be  excused  Iry  the  writer^i 
extreme  youth,  though  the  best  in  the  coUeetien,  ex« 
dxtdes  from  his  edition,  to  be  buried  in  the  sMMxof 
^  trasAt  wi^whidi  they  are  suitotmded  *y  ft  Tr^pOii»  tti 
it  is  c63ie&,  on  the  theme  of  '  Ltma  est  kaUt^He^ 
inserted  in^  the  *  Musa  Etonen^esy^  a  Latiii  versioa 
6f  th«  «  Caresahebeate*  from  the  '  PaOdr  Fido,^ 
fntgttieniM  of  Engfish  transiatiofis  from  Btitios  and 
Tasso,  and  the  forming  deficate  sapphfic  ede,  which 
hk  editor  denominsktes  ^  the  first  ot^inA  j^oduetim. 
of  his  Muse.'  It  was  addressed  to  h^  bdoved  West, 
who  had  some  months  befi)re  left  Christ  Otarch  iat 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  with  Gr^f  destined  to 
|)ursue  there  the  study  of  the  law. 


*  Milton,  from  a  similar  cause  perhaps,  was  called  (at  il 
bMfi  Mamiia  ^  life)  ike  «Lady  of  Cairiifs  CoHtge.' 
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*  Barhariu  adei  adHuft  meeitmf 
Quas  Erk  iethperjbwi  inquieUif 
Us  ubi  Itti^  Mftiitf  et  t6gatum 

Mstuat  agmen  ! 

Dtdcius  quanta  paiidis  su6  vim 
Hospitct  ratnis  temer?  Jaceniefn 
Sic  UbrU  haras  tenui^ue  httrtei 

FaUere  Musdf 

^Sape  erM  ciiHi  WgoP  etp^dM 

MenU;  dtm,  bldndani  nUdikinM  CtewcMam, 

Vix  m^lo  fori  meminive  seta 

Cedere  nocti; 

Et^  pedes  qub  me  rapiuMf  in  amtd 
Ccile  Pamassum  videor  videre 
ferHlem  syUkt^  giUdamqtU  in  amni 

F&nte  Agdiuppcn, 

RUk  et  t$r  msjbcikique  Njflnfha 
Nat^  ^i^fUtntemf  nee  initegoHH^ 
JUsm}  qmsfuU  de  vielis  amdp 

Swripit  aura^^ 

Me  reiUnaiuM  ienetdm  per  herbamf 
Qju^  leves  cursus  aqua  cunque  d»*ciif 
Et  moras  duld  strepitu  lapilld 

Nedit  in  otnnL 

ffa  novo  nostrum  Jer?  pectus  anno 
^tnpuces  cnmt  ttmSre,  etdum 
itMuM  4^Am  eaflUuH  taoekt 

Purior  hora: 

Otia  et  campos  nee  adhuc  rdinquo. 
Nee  magis  Phcebo  Clytie  ^fidelis ; 
{Ingruant  venti  licit j  et  senescai 

MMior  astas.) 

Namque^  seu  hetos  hominum  UAores 
Prataque  et  montes  recTeante  curru 
PurpurA  tractus  oriens  EocHs 

Vestrt  et  aurOf 

Sedulus  servo  veneratus  orbem 
Prodigiim  splendoris:  amceniori 
Svoe  dikctam  meditaiur  igne 

Pingere  CaJpent 
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Vsguedum,  Jiilgore  magis  m^gisjam 
^       Langiddo  arcum^  variaia  nubes 

Labitur  Jurtimf  viridisque  in  umbras 

Scena  recessit. 

O  egoJeUXf  vice  ri  {nee  unquam 
Surgerem  rursus)  nmUi  cadentem 
Parca  me  lenU  tineret  quiete 

FaUere  lethoi 

Multh  Jlagranii  radiisque  dncte 
InUgris  flh!  quhm  nihil  inviderem, 
Ciim  Dei  ardentes  medius  quadrigae 

Sentit  Olympue* 

From  the  vivid  and  picturesque  painting  in  this 
composition,  marking  strongly  the  ascendency  of  the 
poet  over  the  lawyer,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
gladly  embraced  the  excuse,  for  deferring  his  medi- 
tated studies,  supplied  by  an  invitation  to  accompany 
Mr.  Walpole  (witli  whom,  as  a  member  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  had  kept  up  his  eaiiy  inti- 
macy) on  a  tour  through  Europe.  About  the  end  of 
March,  17d9»  they  set  out  for  France;  visited  in 
traversing  that  country  Paris,  Chantilly,  Rheims, 
Dijon,  Lyons,  the  Chartreuse  (in  the  Album  of  which 
Gray  on  his  return  inscribed  the  subjoined  Alcaic 
Ode,*  marked  with  the  finest  touches .  of  bis  melan* 

^  *  Oh  tUf  seoeri  Religio  loci^ 

(Etuocunque  gaudes  nomine  (non  leve 
Nativa  nam  certejhienta 

Numen  habet,  veteresque  iylvaej 

PreeeenHorem  et  conepidmue  Deum 
Per  invias  rupesp^fira  per  juga 
CUvosque  praruptoSf  sonantes 
Inter  aquas  nemorumque  noctem^ 

Qu^  si  rep6stus  sub  trabe  direct 
Fulgeret  auro  et  Phidiac^  manu) 
Salve  vocanti  riti^Jesso  et 
Da  jJaddam  Juveni  quietem* 
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choly  Muse)  and  other  places ;  in  November,  reached 
Turin ;  and  proceeded  thence  to  Genoa,  Bologna^  Flo- 

Qubd  si  invidendis  sedi&us^  etjrui 
Fortuna  sacr&  lege  sUentii 
Vetat  volentemf  me  resorhens 
In  medios  violenfa  Jlucttts  ; 

SaUem  remoto  des^  Pater,  angido 
Horas  senectce  ducere  liber  as; 
Tutumque  vulgari  tumultu 
SurripiaSf  hondnumque  curisJ 

In  li  letter  to  West,  written  after  visiting  this  place  for  the  first 
time,  he  says^— ^'  In  our  little  journey  up  to  the  Grande  Char«» 
treuae  I  do  not  remember  to  have  gone  ten  paces  without  an 
exclamation,  that  there  was  no  restraining:  not  a  precipice,  not 
a  torrent,  not  a  cliff,  but  is  pregnant  with  religion  askd  poetry. 
There  are  certain  scenes,  that  would  awe  an  atheist  into  belief 
without  the  help  of  other  argument.  One  need  not  have  a  very 
fantastic  imagination  to  see  spirits  there  at  noonday :  you  have 
death  perpetually  before  your  eyes,  only  so  far  removed,  as  to 
compose  the  mind  without  frighting  it.  I  am  well  persuaded^ 
Bruno  was  a  man  of  Ao  common  genius,  to  choose  such  a  situa* 
tion  for  his  retirement;  and  perhaps  should  have  been  a  disciple 
of  his,  had  I  been  born  in  his  time.  You  may  believe  Abelard 
and  Heloise  were  not  forgotten  upon  this  occasion :  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  I  saw  you  too  now  and  then  at  a  distance  among  tba 
trees ;  il  me  semhlCf  que  fai  vu  ce  chien  de  visage  l^quelque  pari. 
You  seemed  to  call  to  me  from  the  other  side  of  the  precipice, 
but  die  noise  of  the  river  below  was  so  great,  that  I  really  could 
not  distinguish  what  you  said :  it  seemed  to  have  a  cadence  like 
verse.  In  your  next,  you  will  be  so  good  to  let  me  know  what 
It  was.  The  week  we  have  since  passed  among  the  Alps  has  not 
equalled  the  single  day  upon  that  mountain ;  because  the  winter 
was  rather  too  far  advanced,  and  the  weather  a  little  foggy. 
However,  it  did  not  want  it's  beauties ;  the  savage  rudeness  of 
the  view  is  inconceivable,  without  seeing  it.  I  reckoned  in  one 
day  thirteen  cascades,  the  least  of  which  was,  I  dare  say,  one 
hundred  feet  in  height.  I  had  Livy  in  the  chaise  with  me,  and 
beheld  his  *  nives  caloprap^  immut€Bj  tecta  informia  imposita  rupi' 
hu,  pecorajumentaque  torridajrigore,  homines  inUmsi  et  inculH, 
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penoe,  aod  Roqqie ;  whence  he  addr«siM94  l»^^i9fiff^ 
MoaiQs  ^  Mater  Rosarum^*  &c«  immef^Katflf  n^ 
a  visit  to  Frescati  and  the  cascades  of  Tivoli,  to 
Mr.  West,  or  as  he  classicalljr  cafls  him  Ad  Favo- 
nium  Zephjfrinum.  After  spending  somie  time  at 
Naples,  in  July,  1740,  they  returned  to  Florence;  and 
during  a  residence  in  that  dty  of  eight  or  nine  mtonths, 
the  poet  wrote  the  fiist  hoolt  of  hk  didiKttc  Latii 
poem,  entitled  *  De  Principus  C^tandi^  which, 
however,  he  unfortunately  never  ctm^leted. 

In  April  1741,  the  ^ellow-travellars  left  floienee 
for  Venice ;  when  an  unhappy  feud,  occasioned  by  a 
difference  of  their  tempers,  8(e|iacated  them  loor  tb( 
remainder  of  thek  stay  abroad.  Qray»  as  may  be  etAr 
fected  from  \m  vakifMe  letters  wrktesi  during  Ms  tour, 
wa9  curious,  pensive,  and  philosophical ;  architecture^ 
both  of  Gothic  apd  Greoan  o^igiji^  painting,  and  musi<: 
0Pgai^^  bis  attention,  as  w^  9«  ti^  maxin^i^  and  tb^ 
customs  of  realms  which  tbey  iraipertifed:  wbfle  Wa^nrie 
was  gay,  lively,  and  inconsiderate.   The  latter,  in  cori- 


mtdnmHa  maamofue  omnia  rigentia  gdu  $  mania  cwfragoiaf  funtB" 

fuptaqme*     The  creatuves  that  inhabit  theip  are,  ia  di  sespectf, 

Jidoir  hmnamty;  and  mosti^f  jAem,  ^^peciidly  womeD,  have  the 

Uamdnm  gutiur^  whieti  they  «aH  *  g9$cia,*    Mont  Cenk,  I  oon- 

lis8S,  cacnues  the  pernmaiiHi  jaoanlakis  hare  of  beii^  icigbtfiil 

isafher  too  far ;  and  k'a  horrors  were  aoepqipamed  withtoaimich 

danger,  io  give  me  time  to  reflect  upon  thieir  beauties.    Theae 

18  M  family  of  the  Alpme  monatei»  I  have  nseoticiaied  upon  pt^ 

;«ery  top,  that  in  the  nii^e«f  winter  calmly  3ay  in  their  slook 

«f  proriaions  and  £ring,  and  so  are  boried  in  lUieir  hut  &r  a 

foonlii'or  tiro  under  the  mffsr^    Whe^  we  mKe^oiisn,  andgnt 

#  litlfe  way  idto  Piedmoht,  >ve  began  ito  iini  *  ^ricos  ^u»timm 

'fioUes  rivasyue  frepe  ^^<u,  ^jam  humano  mdiu  digaiogra  Jasa? 

I  read  ^iivins.  &aticu6,  iboo^  fox  the  first  time;  4ind  wisihadfiNrjreVf 

acvooiding  to  ietistQBQu^  .: 

?  S 


nqimittf  iqiDiiied  M»$aa  to  duuge  him  witii  the 
dki  Utme  in  thrir  quand ;  candidly  cxmfiraaag, 
UiM '  imuro  atteistion  and  complaisance,  more  deference 
to  a  wann  friendship  and  to  superior  judgement 
and  prodence^  nught  have  prevented  a  rupture  that 
gaye  much  imeasiness  to  them  both,  and  a  lasting 
a«i»«to1iiefixmvDr;'  thou^»  intiieyea^l744,  a 
lecoHcilMitiOD  was  effected  between  them,  hf  a  lady 
who  wished  wdi  to  bolli  parties. 

Upon  tiwfr  flqparatixm^  Gray  continued  his  journey 
in  a  mannor  adiqpted  to  his  owq  limited  circum- 
stances, with  only  an  occasional  servant;  and  by 
Padua,  Verona,  JVJjlan,  Tuiin,  and  nearly  his  old  route 
thioug^.Flttiioe,  neached  Rome  in  Septeniber,  1741. 
About  two  months  oft^  his  retura,  he  lost  his  fa- 
ther. The  old  gentleman,  by  his  injucficious  expendi- 
ture of  money  upon  a  new,  house,  had  ao  much  less- 
ened bia  fortufte,  that  his  son  thought  his  circum- 
stances too  nanow  to  emaUe  him  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  the  hew  without  bnrthening  his  mother  and 
aunt,*  who  had  foot  many  years  kept  an  India  ware- 
house in  Comhill  u^der  the  joint  names  of  Gmy  and 
Antrobus.  He,  therefore,  retired  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  soon  afterward  became  LL^B. ;  and 
where,  as  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  it,  "  without  liking 
the  place  or  it's  inhabitants,  or  pretending  to  like 
them,  he  passed  (except  a  short  residence  in  ]L«ondon) 
the  rest  of  his  Kfe." 

On  June  1, 1742,  weighed  down  by  sickness  and  fa- 
mily misfortUMs,  died  his  friend  West ;  and  under  the 

♦  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  they  retired  with  a  mo- 
.^rate  cotnpeteney  to  the  house  of  their  widowed  sister  Mrs. 
nogers,  at  Stoke  near  WkidsAr,  where  the  poet's  *  Long  Story ' 
and  several  of  his  moire  finished  compositions  were  surbsequently 
written.    His  mother  died  m  175S. 
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melaiicholy  impression  of  this  event  he  is  su|^x)6ed  to 
have  begun,  if  not  completed  in  it's  original  form,  his 
♦  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- Yard.'  *    To 

*  The  first  impulse  of  his  sorrow  gave  birth  to  a  very  tender 
sonnet  in  English;  and  also  to  a  sublime  apostrophe  in  Latin  hexa- 
meters,  written  in  the  genuine  strain  of  classical  majesty,  mA 
which  he  intended  to  have  opened  his  fourth  book  De  Prindpik 
CogUundif  commenced  in  1742.    They  are  both  subijoined: 

*  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine. 

And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire ;     . 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join. 

Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire : 
These  ears,  alas!  for  other  notes  repine, 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  requires 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  hean  but  mine»^ 

And  jn  my  breast  th*  imperfect  joys  Expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheeF, 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men: 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tnbute  bear; 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  com^^ain: 
I  fru^iless  mourn  to  him  that  caixK»t  hear,    ' 

And  weep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in  vain/ 


HactemU  hcaid  segnis  NaturcB  arcana  retexi 
Musarum  interpres,  primusque  Britanna  fer  aroa 
Romano  liquidum  deduxi  Jlumine  rivum. 
Cum  Tu  opere  in  medio^  spes  tanti  et  causa  laboriSf 
Linquis  et  aternamjati  te  condts  in  umhram! 
Vidi  egomet  duro  gravittr  concussa  dolore 
Pectoray  in  alterius  nan  unquam  lenta  dolorem; 
Et  languere  oculos  vidi,  et  paUescere  amantem 
Vukumy  quo  nunquam  Pietas  nisi  rara,  Fidesque^ 
Alius  amor  Veriy  et  purum  spirdbat  Honestum. 
Visa  tamen  tdrdi.  demum  indementia  morbi 
Cessare  est;  reducemque  itertim  roseo  ore  Saltdem 
Speravif  atque  un^  tecum,  dilecte  Favoni, 
Credulus  heu!  longos,  ut  quondam,  Jallere  soles: 
Heu  spes  nequicquam  dulces,  atque  irrita  x>ota! 
Heu!  nuBstos  soles,  sine  te  quos  ducerejlendo 
Per  desideria  et  questus  jam  cogor  inanes.l 
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f  *      —  ♦ 

ffiH  ^  ptti  ^  ^^  hand  in  1750;  and  through  Mf. 
Wail|iole,  to  whom  it  was  coiximunicated^  and  whoitf^ 
good  taste  would  not  suffer  him  to  withhold  the 
sight  of  it  from  his  acquaintance,  it  was  shown  about 
for  some  time  in  manuscript  with  great  applause. 
At  last  the  publisher  of  a  periodical  work  having 
obtained  a  surreptitious  copy  of  it,  Walpole  by  Gray's 
desire  placed  a  genuine  one  in  the  hands  of  Dodsley. 
Ks  manuscript  simple  title,  ^  Stanzas,,'  Mason  per- 
suaded him  to  exchange  for  that  of  ^  An  Elegy.'  It 
rto  rapidly  through  eleven  editions ;  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Messrs.  Anstey  and  Roberts,  and  soon 

At  •  Tuf  sanda  animaf  et  nostri  non  indiga  luduSf 
Stdianti  ttmplo  sincerique  atherii  igne^ 
Unde  erta  ti^fhiettt  atque  6  d  iecura^  nee  vllr^ 
Mortaligf  nohs  dim  mUerata  tabores 
RespecteSf  tenuesque  'Oacet  cognoseere  euros;    . 
Humanafn  djbrt?  alt&  de  sede  procellam 
ContempUrey  fnetus  sHmulosqtU  Cupidinis  acreSf 
Qandiaque  et  getnitus^  parooque  in  corde  tumvltum 
Irarunt  ingentent^  et  utoo^  iuh  pectore  Jludus ; 
Respice  et  Has  hcrymasy  merAori  quas  ictus  amove 
Fundo^'^-quod  passum^uxth  lugere  sepulcrum 
Dumjuvat,  et  muta  vana  hceo  jactare  JavtUce, 

I  cannot  withbold  from  the  reader  an  elegant  version  of  the 
above  lines  by  a  Lady,  whose  name  (now  all  that  remains  of  her, 
upon  earth)  i£  I  were  authorised  to  introduce  it,  would  difiuse  a 
lustre  over  these  pages. 

*  'Erst  did  my  Muse  adventurous  dare  explore 
ThougHTs  secret  springs  'mid  Nature's  boundless  store» 
In  Latian  numbers  pour'd  the  arduous  theme, 
And  roU'd  through  British  plains  a  Roman  stream-^ 
t^lienthou,  dear  Youth  (ah  now  1  lamented  shade!}. 
Whose  wish  inspired,  whose  smiles  my  toil  repafd, 
t<eavest  me  in  helpless  solitude  to  mourn. 
My  task  unfinish'd|  and  myself  forlorn ! 

VOL.  VI.  O 


} 
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afterward  by  Mr.  lioyd  ;*  and  has  recently  exercised 
the  talents  of  some  of  our  modem  Greek  |)oet8, 
Cooke,  Norbury,  Coote,  Tew,  and  Weston, 

Yes,  I  was  doomed  that  feeling  breast  to  know. 

Awake  to  every  sense  of  others*  woe. 

Struck  with  disease  which  niock'd  all  human  aid, 

Shook  his  weak  frame  and  (m  his  vitlolls  prey'd : 

'Twas  mine  to  mark  his  drooping  eye,  and  trace 

The  last  faint  blush  that  tinged  his  pallid  face ; 

That  face,  which  glow'd  with  friendship  void  of  blame, 

Religion  pure,'  strict  virtue's  steady  aim, 

Exalted  truth  and  honour's  sacred  flame  I 

Once  from  some  signs  his  treacherous  illness  wore. 

Fondly  I  thought  the  dreaded  crisis  o'er ; 

Th'  awaken'd  hope  fallacious  joy  instill'd. 

And  oh !  what  flattering  dreams  my  bosom  fiU'd — 

Placed  by  thy  side,  loved  West,  again  to  stray. 

Dwell  on  thy  words  and  cheat  the  livelong  day ! 

Ah  vain  desires !  ah  hopes  for  ever  fled ! 

Ah  cheerless  days,  with  deepening  gloom  o'erspread 

Since,  'reft^of  thee,  life's  dreary  paths  I  tread  I 

But  thou,  blest  Shade,  from  earthly  bondage  Ireed, 
These  tears  of  sympathy  no  more  shalt  need : 
In  that  pure  ether  whence  thy  spotless  mind 
Her  essence  drew,  'ere  to  this  earth  consign'd, 
'Mid  circling  stars  enjoy  thy  blest  abode, 
Rapt  in  the  full  fruition  of  thy  God } 
And  oh !  if  yet,  secure  of  endless  joy. 
Our  trifling  cares  or  pains  thy  thoughts  employ; 
If  from  on  high  thy  spirit  deign  to  trace 
The  mingled  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  race, 
Mark  the  wild  passions  link'd  with  human  fate. 
Desire  and  fear  and  anger's  keen  debate ; 
Let  these  sad  tears  thy  soft  compassion  move<«— 
Tears  urged  by  early  and  unfailing  Fove, 

*  It  has,  also,  exercised  other  Latin  pens,  and  amoiig  the  rest 
that  of  the  late  learned  Gilbert  Wakefield.  Of  the  Greek  com- 
petition the  reader  will  find  au  amusing  actount  in  the  *  PvtN 
suits  of  Literature/ 


■] 
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,  For  the  preceding  two  months,  the  two  fiiehds  had 
maintained  a  constant  correspondence  on  subjects  of 
general  and,  more  particularly,  classical  literature, 
Gray's  last  letter  contained  his  *  Qde  on  the.  Spring ; ' 
but  West  was  dead,  before  it  reached  his  residence. 
His  '  Ode  on  the  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,* 
and  his  *  Hymn  to  Adversity,'  both  written  the 
August  following,  bear  sufficient  indications  not  of 
mere;  q^enetic  melancholy,  but  of  his  deep  regret  for 
his  lost  associate.  The  vacancy  in  his  heart  indeed^ 
occasioned  by  the  decease  of  this  amiaUe  confidant  of 
bis  sentiments  and  partner  of  his  stu<^s,  seems  never 
to  have  been  supplied.  > 

In  1756,  some  young  men  of  fortune,  whose  ch^uaoK 
hers  were  near  those  of  Mr.  Gray  in  Peteir  House, 
diverted  themselves  with  disturbing  him  by  frequent 
noises.  Their  insolence  he  represented  to  the  go- 
vernors of  the  society,  but  with  little  effect.  As  the 
rooms  (to  use  his  own  expression)  were  noisy,  and 
thepeojde  of  the  house  uncivil,  he  left  his  lodgings^ 
and  removed  to  Pembroke .  Hall ;  a  circumstance, 
which  he  describes  as  '  an  era  in  a  life  so  barren  of 
events  as  his.*  In  1757,  he  published  his  two  cele- 
brated Lyric  Odes,  *  The  Progress  of  Poesy,'  written 
two  years  before,  and  *  The  Bard.'  These  being  ex- 
pressly meant  to  be  *  vocal  to  the  intelligent  alone,' 

Which  prompts  me  still  to  hover  round  thy  tomb, 
With  selfish  grief  lament  thy  timeless  doom,   - 
Invoke  thy  shade  to  hear  my  mournful  strain. 
Nor  think  that  Friendship's  call  can  yet  be  vain ! ' 

T.  A.  C. 

*  Tliis  po/sm,  howevj^r,  was  not  published  till  1747,  when  in 
gigantic  folio  it  fir^  ushered  it's  writer  into  the  world  aaan  author : 
bttt|  as  Dr.  Warton  informs  us,  it  was  then  *  little  nOCieed.' 

o  3 

/    • 
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it  is  Aot  Biiiprising  that  thej  *'  pleased  not  th«  millloir, 
but  weile  canare  to  the  general."  Garrick,  indeed^ 
wrote  a  few  lines  in  their  praise :  but  by  Lloyd  and 
Colman  they  were  ridiculed,  not  without  ingenuity^ 
m  two  Odes  to  ^  Oblivion '  and  *  Ohicuiity/ 

About  this  timf$»  he  began  to  cotuplaiiA  of  list^ 
iessness  and  depression  of  spirits;  and  bencrfor*' 
ward  we  inay  trace  the  effects'  of  that  heneditarjr 
diseosef  the  gout,  whidi  embittered  the  remainder 
of  bis  dayi^  and  whose  fatal  strength  not  eren  ibit 
teiapi£rance  of  a  whole  life  could  subdue^  Upon  the 
death  €£  Gibber,  he  had  the  ctfet  from  ibe  Duk* 
of  Devonshire  (at  that  time  Iiord  Chaaiberlain)  of 
the  laureatdiip;  but  he  doc^ned  the  oflto^  which 
.was  subsequently  conferred  upon  Whitehead.  TW<i 
years  afterward,  in  1759,  he  took  an  apartment  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  Museum ;  Where  he 
resided  nearly  thrtt  years.* 

.  The  professorship  cf  Modem  History  at  Cambridge 
(worth  400/.  per  Mnn.)  becoming  vacant  in  l^St, 
he  was  to  use  his  xiwn  words^  **  cockered  and  !|iirited 
tep  "  to  ask  it  of  Lord  Bute ;  but  it  was  giineb  to  m 
Mr.  Brocket,  whose  pupil  Sir  James  Lowther  had 
great  partkunentary  intorest^  though  this  seems  natu-^ 
nUy  to  have  littte  to  do  with  an  academioal  i^ 
|oin^ent. 

In  the  summer  of  1765,  with  a  view  of  improv- 
ing  his  precarious  health,  as  weB  as  of  exploring 

*  ■  '  ■ 

*  The  teorioiit  tetracto  Which  he  msdiB  fron  ih^  Hsrleiaift 
sod  othe^  Manuscripts  there  deposited,  cunounting  in  all  t&  a 
tolerablcHBized  folio,  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walpole,  wha 
kowev«r  publbhed  (tma  A&A  otily  a  tingle  faper,  &«  l^eftcb 
of  Sk  ItKiouM  Wyat,  ia  the  wcoad  auiaber  <^      ^MiveeHsaa*^ 
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tilt  mturtd  bfittutifis  and  antiquities  of  a  roman** 
tie  omnttf,  he  ^ited  Scotland;  and  the  aooount  6f 
lu9  tQVGT,  as  far  as  it  extends^  is  ciirious  and  elegant: 
C^,  as  bfe  compreheneaon  was  amjde,  his  curidsitjr 
fsimdfA  to  all  the  works  c£  art,  all  the  appearances 
fH  jQ^ture*  and  all  the  monuments  of  past  evcmfs. 
Part  of  the  two  ensuing  summers  he  passed  in 
journeys  in  England  In  the  lattar  of  these  yearsi 
by  the  desire  of  Dr.  Beattie,  a  ^  poet,  a  phflosophev, 
9fA  a  good  miiXkt'^  with  whom  he  had  fenned  an  ae« 
quaintwoe  at  Aberdeen,  the  Foulis  of  Glasgow  wenr 
permitted  to  print  a  new  e^tion  of  his  poeiini^  in 
which  some  pieces  of  Wdsh  mid  Norwegian  pfoetrjr 
were  substituted  for  thfe  *  Long  Story/ 

In  1768,  the  coveted  professorship  again  becMiii^ 
vscant,  it  WM  bestowed  upon  him  ^unsc&ited  and 
UQie?cpected''  by  the  TMffi  <^  Graftim,  who  tras  then 
at  the  head  of  the  ministry :  md  &s  a  vdimtary  le*^ 
turn,  in  17^%  when  his  noUe  palb^tm  iiras  installed 
ChanceOor  of  the  University,  he  wrote  the  *  Odt 
for  M usic^^  the  offeiing  of  no  venal  muse,  whidi 
was  perf<»med  upon  the  oeca^a^.  Not  long  after 
tbe  bustle  of  this  ceremony,  he  vtpited  the  lafces  4tf 
Cambeifand  mi  Westmof land ;  of  whi<eh  (sajrs  Joiimt 
son)  he,  who  rcids  the  '^  epistcAary  narrative,  wishes 
IkiA  to  travel  aod  to  teU  his  travels  had  been  mow 
df  his  emi^oyment:  but  it  is  by  staying  at  hwift 
h^  9dds,  <^  that  we  must  obtmn  the  ability  rf  travels 
ling  with  intettig^iiee  and  imj^vement." 

In  X771,  after  sfcetehing  in  a  letter  to  ]m  frirad 
Dr-  Wharton  the  mere  outlines  of  a  tour  which  ha 
had  made  in.Wales  and  some  of  the  a^acent  couiitnes, 
he  complains  of  an  incurable  coughj  of  spirits  halHr 
tuatty  and  mechanically  low,  and  of  the  uneasiness 
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excited  in  his  mind  by  reflecting  upon  the  dhities  of  his 
office,  which  he  had  in  consequence  resolved  to  resign. 
He  drew  up  however,  in  Latin,  a  part  of  an  intro^ 
ductory  Lecture,  containing  a  plan  of  much  greater 
extent  than  from  his  inactivity,  the  result  either  of 
ilhiess  or  of  indolence,  he  would  probably  have  been 
able  to  execute.  But  his  death  intercepted  the  ex- 
periment. About  thie  end  of  May,  he  removed  to 
Jermyn  Street,  London ;  where  his  indisposition  in- 
creasing, he  was  advised  by  Dr.  Gisbmne  to  seek 
freer  and  purer  air  at  Kensington.  This  change 
was  of  so  much  benefit  to  him,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  rettum  to  Cambridge,  and  even  meditated  a  visit 
to  Dr.  Wharton  at  Old  Park  near  Durham.  But 
on  the  twenty  fourth  of  July,  while  at  dinner  in  the 
college-hall,  a  sudden  nausea  announced  that  his 
inveterate  foe  had  fixed  upon  his  stomach.  He  died 
six  days  afterward,  awar^  of  his  danger  throughout 
the  whole  interval,  and  expressing  no  alarm  at  the 
impending  result ;  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
mother,  in  the  church-yard  of  Stoke. 

To  temperance,  integrity,  independence  of  spirit, 
unusual  patience  under  the  teazing  of  hypercriticism, 
and  a  friendly  and  affectionate  disposition  Mr.  Gray 
united  remarkable  disinterestedness.  He  may  be 
r^arded,  indeed,  as  one  of  the  few  literati,  especially 
in  the  poetical  dass,  who  without  either  selfishness 
or  avarice  was  ever  attentive  to  e&moiAy.  Even 
when  his  circumstances  were  at  the  lowest,  he  gave 
Itway  such  sums  in  private  charity,  as  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  much  ampler  purse.  But  what 
chiefly  deterred  him  from  profiting  by  his  literary 
pursuits,  was  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  which  led 
lorn  to  despise  the  idea  of  being  an  author  by  piofes* 
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man ;  thotigh  upon  the  strength  of  his  public  repu- 
tation alone  he  must  have  relied,  when  he  became  a 
petitioner  for  a  lucrative  appointment. 

Frcrni  the  number  of  notes  and  geographical  dis- 
quisitions  however  on  Strabo,  found  among  his  papers, 
(particularly  with  respect  to  that  part  of  Asia,  which 
comprehends  Persia  and  India)  it  has  been  inferred 
that,  early  in  life,  he  had  conceived  an  intention  of 
publishing  that  author.  He  had,  also,  admirably  qua^ 
lifted  himself,  by  his  investigations,  to  illustrate  Plato. 
Upon  the  Anthologia,  likewise,  he  had  bestowed  un- 
common labour;  having  in  an  interleaved  copy  of 
that  work  transcribed  several  additional  epigrams,  in- 
serted numerous  comments  aiid  emendations,  and  sub^ 
jomed  a  copious  index  referring  each  to  it*s  author : 
but  whether  he  designed  any  of  these  his  lucubrations 
for  the  press,  or  not,  is  uncertain.  The  only  work^ 
continue  the  IBSditors  of  the  ^  Encyclopcedia  Britan- 
nica '  which  he  meditated  with  this  express  view,  was 
a  *  History  of  English  Poetry '  upon  a  plan  sketched 
by  Mr.  Pope.  But  after  he  had  made  some  con- 
siderable preparations  for  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign, and  Mr.  Mason  (to  whom  he  had  been  known 
from  the  year  1747)  had  offered  him  his  assistance, 
being  informed  that  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  was  en- 
gaged in  a  similar  undertaking,  he  relinquished  his 
project.* 

*  The  following  *  Sketch  of  his  arrangement  of  the  subject ' 
he  readily  communicated  to  Mr.  Warton,  at  that  gentleman's 
desire : 

'  Introduction^  On  the  poetry  of  the  Galic  or  Celtic  nations, 
as  far  back  as  it  can  be  traced.  On  that  of  the  Goths,  it's  in- 
troduction into  these  islands  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  and  it's 
duration.     On  the  origin  of  rhyme  among  the  Franks,   the> 
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Among  other  mences^  Mt.  Oray  hf4  mfgamd  • 
great  knowledge  of  Gotliic  ardutectufe.  H?  bid 
seen  and  examined,  whila  abiwd^  t^  B'Omon  prG^Ot'^ 
tions  on  the  spot,  both  in  ancient  tim^  m4  ia  the 
works  of  Palladio.    In  his  Igter  yenrsi  h<^  apptfdl 

SSaxons,  and  Proven9SU^,    Some  account  of  the  Latl^  rhjvamf 
poetry,  fVom  it's  early  origin,  down  to  the  fifteenth  century, 

*  Part  L  On  the  School  of  Provenge,  which  rose  aboat  the 
fetet  1,100,  and  was  soon  toiUmed  by  the  Freiieh  pnd  ItaliaiMi, 
Their  heroic  poe«y,  or  RomaacBi  in  FOrpe,  All^goriei,  F^bjiaaait 
Syrvientes,  Coaiedies,  Farces,  Canzoni,  Sonnets,  Bslade^,  Ma^ 
drigalsy  Sestines,  &c.  Of  their  imitfttors,  the  French :  and  of 
the  first  Italian  School,  commonly  called  *  the  Sicilian/  about 
the  year  l,5i00,  brought  to  perfection  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
csce,  and  others.  Stpte  of  poetry  in  Englpod  irpm  ^e  Cen* 
quest,  A.  D,  1,066  (gr  jrAther  from  Hepry  U.'s  time,  A.  D^ 
1,154)  to  the  rpign  of  Edward  IIL,  1,327. 

*  Part  IL  On  Chaucer,  who  first  introduced  the  manner  of 
the  Proven^aux  improved  by  the  Italians,  into  our  country: 
]>js  cbaract^,  ead  merits  a€  large ;  the  difiereot  kinds,  in  wbieh 
)ie  excelled.  Gower,  Occlere,  Lydgate,  Hswes^  Q^tmen  I>oi|g|f|i| 
Jiyodesay,  Bellenden,  Dunbar,  &c, 

*  Part  IIL  Second  Italian  School,  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  &c^ 
an  impfovement  on  the  First,  occasioned  by  the  nevivd  of^  Let- 
terp  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Lyric  poetry  i^  this 
md  the  fi>rmer  s^e  introduced  from  Italy  by  Lord  9i|rpiey«  Sif 
T.  Wyat,  Bryi^  Lord  Vaulx,  $c.  ixi.  the  begiiining  gf  the  W^ 
teenth  century. 

^  Part  IV,  Spenser,  his  character:  subject  of  his  poem,  al- 
legoric and  romantic,  of  Provencal  invention ;  but  his  manner 
of  tracing  it  borrowed  firom  the  Second  Italian  SchooL  Dn^^ 
ton,  Fairfax,  Phineas  Fletcher,  Golding,  Phaer,  &c.  This 
^chQQl  end^  in  Milton.  A  Third  Italian  Sc})oo|,  full  pf  pcuioeit, 
begun  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  continued  micv  Jsmed  an4 
Charles  I.  by  Donne,  Crashaw,  Cleavland,  carried  to  it's  bright 
by  Cowley^  and  ending  perhaps  ii)  Spruit. 

*  Part  V.  School  of  Frgifipe,  introduced  ^fter  l(he  Eestersi; 
t|onr-Waller^  Dryden,  Addi^ftP,  Pfipfj  pd  fopi^r—wWcb  \m 
CQntinued  tp  our  own  times.' 
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ImMf  to  osm^r  %hfm  ftv^pmdow  rtnictun^B  of 

more  modem  date,  which  adorn  <mt  own  country ; 
^  wMc^  if  th^  have  not  the  same  graoe^  have 
liadoubtedly  eqpial  dignity.      He  endeavoai<ed    to 
tnce  this  n^ode  Gi  building  from  it's  commencement 
tbns^b  it's  various  changes,  depending  not  so  much 
nfm  written  aecoiints,  as  the  internal  evidence  sup* 
p&dby  the  arms,  ornaments,  and  other  nwks  of 
Hm  buildings  themselves,  of  their  reqiective  and* 
qwity.    With  this  view,  he  applied  himsdf  to  the 
itttdy  of  heraldry,  as  a  pn^aratory  sdenoe ;  and 
idtimately  acquired  a  degree  of  sagacity,  which  en-* 
lUed  him  at  first  sight  to  determine  the  precise  time^ 
wlieQ  every  particular  part  of  our  oathedrab  had  been 
tifected.^     But  his  £Eivourite  pursuit,  for  the  last  ten 
yesrs  of  his  li&,  was  Natural  History,  which  indeed 
lie  then .  rather  nesumed  than  began ;  as,  by>  the  in-^ 
itructions  pf  bis  unde  Antrobus,  he  had  rendered  him« 
tdf  Ho  cMt^nptible  botanist  at  fifteen.    His  margi* 
pnH  notes  on  Unnmus  and  other  naturalists,  especially 
Hudson's  *  Flora  Anglica^  were  very  numerous,  and 
an  interleaved  tenth  edition  of  the  <  Systetna  i^uturm* 
lie  bad  nearily  iHled  with  his  remarks.    On  tjse  Eng- 
lUi  Insects,,  there  is  nothing  so  perfect    While  em« 
ptoyed  im  Zoology,  he  read  Aristotle's  Treatise  upon 
tb^  sutyeet  with  great  care,  and  illustrated  many 
^odt  passages  of  that  obscure  ancient  by  the  lights 
wfai(rh  he  had  received  from  modem  discoveries.    In 
A  ^0x^9  excepting  pure  mathematics  and  the  studies 
depending  en  that  science,  there  was  hardly  any  part 
^  bmnan  learning,  in  which  he  had  not  acquired  m 

*  He  is  3aid  to  have  furnished  the  very  valuablQ  iptrod^j^tpiy 
matter,  on  Saxon  churches,  iii  Beptham's  ^  Accoupt  of  £ljr 
Cflthedntl.* 
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competent  sidll,  while  in  some  he  possesded  a  con- 
summate masterj. 

Among  his  ftilings  are  enumerated,  want  of  per- 
sonal courage,  reservedness  and  caprice  of  temper^ 
and  a  foppish  attention  to  dress.  In  his  tour  to  the 
Lakes,  it  is  affirmed^  some  of  the  finest  views 
escaped  him,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  venture  to 
those .  spots  whence  they  were  to  be  seen.  This 
timorousness  singularly  contrasts  with  the  manly  and 
martial  strains  of  his  poetry,  as  do  the  other  .defects 
abo^ementioned  with  his  turn  for  humour  and  his 
quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  His  sensibility  was 
evea  morbid,  and  his  fastidiousness  frequently  gave 
trouble,  as  well  as  concern,  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.  >  The  coarse  manners  and  unrefined  senti- 
ments, too  often  to  be  encountered  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life,  af^)eared  to  overset  him.  This, 
however.  Mason  and  others  with  Mendly  earnestness 
attribute  rather  to  ^  an  affectation  of  delicacy  and 
effeminacy,  than  to  the  things  themselves;'  adding; 
tfaat/^  Gray  chose  to  put  on  this  appearance  before 
persons,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  pleaise.' 

He  appears  to  have  written  in  a  desultory  manner. 
Many  of  his  efiEbrts  were,  very  probably,  the  efforts 
of  a  single  sitting;  and  either  want  of  affection  &Nr 
his  subject,  or  ths  con^dousness  of  being  unequal  to 
a  long-continued  ffight,  prevented  him  fit)m  rietuming 
to  it.  Few  modem  poets,  it  is  certain,  have  left  so 
many  scraps  of  composition;  so  much  planned,  and 
so.  little  executed.  The  only  persevering  labour,  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  adequate,  was  such  as 
tended  to  store  his  own  mind  with  various  knowledge 
for  his  own  satisfaction.  But  if,  as  one  of  his  adr 
mirers  has  insinuated,  *  he  was  the  most  learned 
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man  in  Europe/  never  was  learning  more  thrown 
away.  When,  at  the  age  of  fifty  one,  his  profes- 
sorship called  upon  him  to  concentrate  and  apply  his 
knowledge,  he  apparently  sunk  under  the  task. 

Upon  his  poetry,  it  is  needless  to  bestow  praises. 
Whatever  Dr.  Johnson*  may  have  contended  to 
the  contrary,  he  undoubtedly  holds  one  of  the 
highest  places  among  the  English  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  If  his  bold  expressions  be  nom 
sense,  what  shall  we  pronounce  some  of  the  most 
rapturous  passages  of  those,  who  are  placed  by  uni- 
versal consent  at  the  very  head .  of  their  class,  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Milton  ?  In  sublimity,  and  pathos, 
and  enthusiasm  he  is  perhaps  excelled  by  Dryden 
and  Collins,  the  two  great  lyrists  of  England ;  but 
in  richness  of  imagery,  glow  of  expression,  and  hajv 
mony  of  versification  he  surpasses  them  both.  Few  in 
number  indeed,  and  for  the  benefit  of  frequent  and 
patient  revision  kept  long  under  his  own  eyes  before 
they  were  submitted  to  those  of  the  public,  his  poems 
may  be  regarded  as  a  standard  of  the  correctness  of 
our  modem  muse.  Of  his  '  Elegy'  in  particular  the 
subject,  like  that  of  Milton's  immortal  Epic,  is  uni- 
versally interesting,  the  allegory  sublime,  the  natu- 
ral description  picturesque,  and  the  numba^  match- 
lessly melodious.  **  It  abounds,"  even  Johnson  ad- 
mits, ^^  tdth  images  which  find  a  mirror  in  every 
mind,  and  with  sentiments  to  which  every  bosom 

*  Not,  however,  without  numerous  and  able  opponents.  In 
1782,  Mr.  Potter  vindicated  his  lyrical  compositions;  and  a 
more  general  defence  appeared  under  the  title  of,  *  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Gray.'  Professor  Young  of  Glasgow  pa- 
rodied the  atrabilious  stile  of  the  critic,  and  he  fell  under  the  lash 
riso  of  Mr.  Wakefield. 
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feUmiH  an  echo.*W"  Had  Gray  writtan  qftep  thw^ 
it  had  been  vain  toblame»  and  us^esn  to  praise  him." 

A  complete  edition  of  his  Pobuhi  with  Memoirs  of 
his  Life  and  Writings  compiled  principally  i^m  hii 
Jietters,  was  published  by  Mr.  Mason^  in  one  vptume 
4to.  in  177/if  and  in  four  volumes  Sro.  in  1778- 
The  common  j^ditions  are  too  numerous  to  be  spe- 
cified»  To  one  by  Mr.  Wakcficldi  in  1786,  were 
added  notes  and  parallel  passages  to  perhain  a  hyper^ 
critical  extent ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Mitford  has  recently 
giv?n  an(H^her>  of  high  character :  but  the  most  com* 
plete»  in  every  respect,  was  published  in  181$  by  Mr. 
Mathias. 

The  following  character  of  Grayt  drawn  up  by 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Temple,  rector  of  St*  Ghivias  in  C^fsmr 
wall,  and  published  in  the  London  Magazine  a 
month  or  two  nfter  his  deoea^ieg  was  adopted  by  the 
]Bev.  Editor  of  ¥s  works ;  ^  Perhaps  he  was  thf 
most  learned  man  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  m^ 
Attainted  with  the  degant  and  profound  p«rtp  of 
fipencOf  %nd  that  not  superficially  but  thoroughly. 
He  knew  every  branch  of  hisitory,  hotii  natural  and 
dvjl ;  had  read  all  the  original  Wstorians  qf  Eiig]mid» 
France,  apd  Italy;  and  wa9  a  gn^%  fpti^narian. 
Criticism,  metaphysics,  moralst  politic^  nuida  a 
principcd  pftrt  of  his  stndy ;  voyagesi  and  trav^  of 
1^1  wrtp  were  bis  iavowite  Mnusementf; ;  and  he  t^d 
»  fine  taste  in  paintjing,  prints,  ^rchitectnr^  und 

gardening.  With  such  a  fimd  of  knowledge,  his 
conversation  must  have  been  equally  instructive  and 
entertaining ;  but  he  was  also  a  good  man,  a  man 
ef  virtue  and  humanity.  Thaie  is  no  character 
without  some  speck,  some  imperfection ;  and  I  think 
the  greatest  defect  in  his  was  an  affectation  in  deli* 
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cacy,  or  rather  effeminacy,  and  a  visible  fastidious- 
ness  or  contempt  and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in 
science.  He,  also,  had  in  some  degree  that  weakness^ 
which  dkgu^ed  Voltaii^  so  much  in  Mr.  Congreve : 
though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly  according 
to  the  progress  they  had  made  in  knowledge,  yet  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  considered  himself  merely  as  a 
man  of  letters ;  and  though  without  birth,  or  fortune, 
or  station,  his  desire  was  to  b^  looked  upon  as  a 
private  independent  gentieman,  who  read  for  his 
amusement.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said.  What  signifies 
so  much  knowledge,  when  it  produces  so  littie  ?  Is 
U  worth  taking  so  much  pains^  to  leave  Ho  mismorial 
but  a  few  poems?*  But  let  it  be  consider^,  thait  Mi-; 
Gray  was,  to  others,  at  least  innocently  emfdoyed ; 
to  himself,  certainly,  benefidally.  His  ttncie  passed 
agreeably :  he  wai)  every  day  making  some  i^W  ac- 
quisition in  science :  his  mind  was  enlarged,  bib  heaM 
softened^  his  virtue  strengthened:  the  world  and 
mankind  were  shown  to  him  without  a  mask ;  alid 
be  was  taught  to  consider  every  thing  as  tiifling,  aid 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wiiie  man,  excq)t  tho 
pursuit  of  knowledge'  and  th^  practice  of  virtue  ill 
that  state  wherein  God  hath  placed  us.** 

Upon  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  are 
ittftxribed  tiie  Motviiig  litids,  from  the  pen  6f  Mr^ 
Maaon: 

N^  more  ih^r  Grecian  Mine  nniiTall'd  re^;in  t 
To  Britain  let  the  n&tienf)  homage  pay  I 

Slie.  boasts  a  Homer's  fire  in  MiltOn'ii  strahiB, 
A  Pilldar'f  t^ture  in  Ibe  Ijte  of  Gray. 

^  MAsen's^weO'ChoHen  matta  from  Qointiliaa  is,  MiUum  H 
ver^  ghrutf  qmmm  }tn0  Uif^f  mirutt,  (Inpt*  Orat«  ac,  1»  i>e 
Persio.) 
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EARL  OF  CHESTERHELD .• 


[1694—1778.] 


XhIS  nobleman,  whose  father  (the  third  Earl  of 
Chesteifield)  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Saville,  daughter 
of  Geoi^  Marquis  of  Halifax,  was  the  eldest  of  four 

•  •         •  •  •  • 

soils,  and  bom  in  London,  September  22,  1694. 

After  being  educated  chiefly,  in  consequence  cf 
his  father's  neglect,  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
maternal  grandmother,  who  was  fiiUy  equal  to  the 
office;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Cam-* 
bridge,  where'  he  remained  two  years,  f  From  his 
own  account  in  his  writings,  it  appears  that  his 
^owledge  about  this  time  was  principally  a)nfined  to 
classical  learning,  in  which  he  had  made  a  consi- 

*  Authorities.  Dodsley's  Annual  Register^  1774,  and 
'Mortimer^B  History  of  England. 

f  As  an  instance  of  his  resolution  to  persevere  in  whatever 
he  approved  notwithstanding  every  difficulty,  it  is  related  that 
Lord  Galway,  discerning  in  him  (while  very  young)  a  strong 
passion  for  political  distinction  combined  with  a  great  love  of 
pleasure  and  a  propensity  to  laziness,  gave  him  a  friendly  lecture 
upon  the  duty  and  the  advantages  of  Early  Rising — ^with  such 
effect,  that  he' immediately  adopted  and  throughout  his  long  life 
(lengthened,  most  probably,  by  that  very  circumstance)  pever 
relinquished  the  practice. 
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derable  progress:  in  polite  literature  he  esteemed 
himsdf  deficient.  ^*  When  he  talked  best,  he  quoted 
Horace:  when  he  aimed  at  being  facetious,  he  quoted 
Martial;  and,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine 
gentleman,  he  talked  Ovid.  He  was  convinced  that 
none  but  the  ancients  had  common  sense,  and  Aat 
the  classics  contained  every  thing  that  was  eitfaer 
necessary,  useful,  or  ornamental.*  In.  the  first  par* 
liament  of  George  I.,  he  was  elected  a  burgess  for 
St.  Germain's,  in  Cornwall ;  and,  in  the  next,  for 
Lestwithiel  in  the  same  county.  He  informs  us, 
*^  that  he  spoke  in  parliament  the  first  month  he  was 
in  it,f  and  from  the  day  he  was  elected  to  the  day 
he  spoke,  thought  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but 
spealdng." 

Prior  however  to  the  opening  of  the  session,  by  a 
few  months'  residence  at  the  Hague  he  had  worn  off 
the  rust  of  college-pedantry ;  but  he  had,  at  the  same 
time,  acquired  propensities  forming  a  bad  exchai^ 
for  it,  gallantry  and  gaming.  |  Frequenting  the 
court,  introducing  himself  into  the  best  company, 
attentively  stud3ripg  and  imitating  the  air,  manners, 
and  conversation  of  such  as  were  distinguished  for 
their  politeness,  were  the  means  which  he  adopted 
to  familiarise  himself  to  the  great :  world.     To  a 

*  Satisfied  that  eloquence  was  the  accomplishment  which 
most  commanded  notice  in  parliament,  he  judiciously  accus- 
tomed himself  to  note  down  the  fine  passages  which  these 
▼olumes  so  abundantly  supply,  in  order,  to  form  his  stile  by  trans- 
lating them  afterward. 

t  And  with  such  juvenile  violence,  as  produced  ap  intimation 
firom  the  opposite  party,  that  *  advantage  would  probably  be  taken 
of  his  being  under  the  legal  age  for  moving  his  exclusion  frotn 
the  House.?    .Upon  this  hint,  he  .immediately  set  off  for  Paris.  *. 

t  The  latter  passion  never  entirely  forsook  Urn* 


« 


Mr6i(i^  dl^siM  6t  ^aAng  he  addM-  i  tixM  of  gM<^ 
humoui'^  and  vivacity.  With  these  <][iitdifieftt{60{r, 
)ie.^tel^  the  senati^ ;  and  it  WM  mdik  discdvef^ 
that  he  p6sjiessed  tdletits  to  render  him  eotis^Acudttdt. 
ibrhii»  doqueiice  was  masterly,  his  sentimetits  p^ 
Motie,  and  his  address  pecndiarly  engaging. 

tit  Tk<jfW  stood  foremost  amotig  those,  who  loyftBy 
tendered  thefr  *  lives  and  fortunes'  in  support  of  tliNi 
Sovereign  against  the  designs  of  the  Pretender  and 
hid;  adherents^  His  priikciples,  and  talents^  c&sMt  not 
long  remain  tinnotid^ :  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Prinee  of  Wi^s. 
A  disagreement  however  having  arisen  between  the 
K.ing  and  his  son  in  1717,  in  ccmtiequence  df  Whk^ 
his  Royal  Highness  was  forbidden  the  court,  ^Stanhope 
Iteceived.  no  ferther  token  <tf  his  Majes^s  ^vour 
tin  17239  when  he  was  appohited  Captain  ^  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  in  rewaiid  of  his  support  €ft  ti 
iodotion  for  an  augmentation  of  the  army,  whieh  trai 
probably  essential  to  the  security  of  the  reigning 
ftn^y.  As  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  it  il 
recorded  that,  when  advised  by  his  {M^ecess(»-  Lord 
Townshend  to  render  the  ofice  more  lucrative  by  the 
tale  of  the  subordinate  places,  here|^ed:  "In  the 
f>resent  instance  I  wish  to  follow  rather  your  Lord^ 
ship's  example,  than  your  advice.'*  From  this  post  he 
was  dismissed  in  1725.  The  year  following,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Earldom  of  Chesterfield  on  the  demiM 
of  fab  lather^  with  whom  he  had  neVer  Uved  ob  tenm 
of  cordiality. 

He  entered  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  ranks 
of  opposition^  This  theatre  seems  to  have  been 
better  suited  to  his  stile  of  ^>ea]ding,  than  thtft 
m  which  he  had  before  appealed.    Hi^  doquence^ 
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the  jSniit.  crf'.much  studjr,  was  characterised  by  ele- 
gance ai|d  peFspiciiity,  and  still  more  by  an  urbane 
and  delioite  irony  which,  while  it  sometimes  inflicted 
severe  strokes,  never  passed  the  limits  of  decency 
and  propriety.  In  the  union  of  wit  and  good  sense 
with  politeness,  indeed,  Lord  Chesterfield  had  no 
ccHBpetitpr.  These  qualities  were  matured  by  th^ 
advantage  which  he  assiduously  sought,  and  obtained, 
of  a  famili^  acquaintance  with  almost  all  the  emi- 
nent wits  and  writers  of  his  time,  many  of  whom 
had  been  the.  ornaments  of  a  preceding  age  of  lite- 
rature, while  others  were  destined  to  become  thosj^ 
of  a  later  period.  It  was  to  his  honour,  that  he 
knew  how  to  appreciate  genius  and  talents  in  the 
(^ipjK^rison  with  rank  ;and  wealth ;  and,  though  un- 
doubtedly not  indifferent  to  the  favour  of  a  courts 
titottght  it  worth  his  while  to  solicit  the  notice  of 
a  poet.  His  attentions  and  prepossessing^  manners 
overc^une  the  shyness  of  Pope,  who  was  happy  to 
receive  him  in  his  select  parties  at  Twickenham, 
where  he  met  thei  first  of  the  nobility  in  associa- 
tion with  the  most  distinguished  votaries  of  the 
Muses.   .  ; 

Soon. after  the  accession  of  Geoi^  II.,  he  was 
sworn  one  of  the  ^rivy  Council;  and, .  in  1728,  ap- 
pomted  Embassador  Extraordinary  to  Holland.  In 
this  high  .  Ration,  which  he  supported  with  the 
greatest  dignity,  he  concluded  treaties  equally  bene- 
ficial to  Jm  owa  country  and  satisfactory  to  the  States 
General,  who  manifested  their  regard  for  him  by 
every  iifiark  of  respect  in  their  power.* 

'  ^  The  Hague,  it  must  foe  remembered,  was  at  that  time  tlie 
centi^f  df  the  pridcijpal  political  negotiations  carrying  on  throi;igh- 
outEjorppe* 
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Upmi  his  retwfi  homt  in  1780,  he  was  eiecled  c( 
Khi^  M  the  Giffter,  and  appointed  Stewurd  of  tte 
Household;  and  the  same  year  resumed  his  dipttM 
matic  ftmction  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was  materiaOy 
instrumental  in  forming  an  important  arrangement  be- 
tween  the  Courts  of  London  and  Vienna^  and  the  States 
(SeneraL  Haring  impaired,  howeirer,  both  his  heaUii 
and  his  fortune  by  his  re^ence  abroad,  he  procured 
his  recall  in  1792.  Soon  afterward,  &i  consequ^ce 
cxf  some  mim^resentation  of  lus  conduct  in  the 
Household,  or  more  prol»bly  from  bis  strenuous  op* 
position  to  the  minister^  farvourite  Excise-schema 
he  resigned  the  stewardshq^  of  that  department,  and 
retired  to  Ins  seat  in  Darbjrslnte*  Yet  he  i^iU  asm- 
istantif  attended  his  duty  in  parliMdent;  whesr^ 
though  for  the  present  he  had  renounced  aB  hoip»^ 
ferther  promotion  at  court,  he  only  opposed  the  m&ih 
sui^s  of  administration  when  he  was  convinced  tiuft 
they  militated  against  the  honour  and  the  iirterest  of 
his  country. 

About  the  same  time,  he  mierried  Lady  Meldsim 
de  Scfaiifenberg,  Countess  of  Walsuigkam,.  and  na^ 
tural  daughter  of  George  L  by  the  Duchess  of  K^endal; 
a  lady  crf*^  merit  and  accomidiEJitorats,  wlo  by  her 
prudence  and  attention  gready  contributed  to  w^ 
trieve  his  deranged  affairs. 

He  afterward  distinguished  himself  by  the  active 
part,  wfafefa  he  took  in  all  the  measiizeB  of  thftt  nn^ 
pO¥tant  period.  He  cq^posed  the  redi^tiM  of  tiie 
attny;  supported  the  motion  for  otdermg  Ifce  Di- 
rectors of  the  South  Sea  Company  to  deUv«r  an 
account  of  the  disposal  of  the  forfeited  estates  ,  of 
tibeir. infamous  predecessors  in  17&0;  and,  upon,  th^ 
&ilure  of  another  motion  to  appoint  a  Camaaattee  finr 
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eitamimng  iirto  <2ie  manngemelit  of  tlwir  ftffam>8i^ 
wexptevAf  to  that  calamitoiis  year,  ikevr'i^a  fl^pvited 
protest,:  wliich  was  signed  by  several  other  Lf>rdeL 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1734,  the  Dukie-  of 
fibo&ofoa^  iMKMlg^  a  -iiiliiato  the  Uppor  Hduser  to 
prevent  officers  cf  the  army  irom  being  cashiered 
otberwise  tlian  by  t&  sentence  iif  a  <^ourt-maaN»l ; 
and  ait  the  same  lime  moved  an  addsess  to  hn  Ma« 
jesty,  reqt^stiing  him  tb  domrnunicote  tlpe  naBon  of 
those,  who  had  advised  him  to  deprive  the  Diitte  of 
Bohon  and  Lord  Cobtoift  of  rtfaeir  regimeilta  dBot 
having  opposed  the  ministry.  Chesterfidd  waamii^ 
seconKied  Hie  motion,  and  supported  the'  bill  rlmt 
they  wespp  both  rejected  by  a  considerid^B  mfl^oriiy: 
In  the  feUowtng  session,  he  espoused  ttm  cause  tef /the 
msi  Scotch  Noblemen,  who  presaateda  peiitlon~to 
Hbe  House,  com|iaiidng  of  an  undue  efetttibib  of  ^te 
Sixteen  Peeis  to  sit  in  paiiiament. 

In  1737,  he  gave  gveat  didgust  to  the'«oiirt,  try  a 
nunsterly  speech  in  favour  of  an  addfess  to  Ms  Majesty, 
Requesting  him  to  settle  100^000/.  per  ann:  upon  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and,  on  it's  failure,  he  entered  his 
protest.  But  his  most  remarkable  effort  in  this 
sessdon  was,  against  the  bill^  for  sulgectiii^  plays-  to 
the  inspection  and  licence  o£  tiie  Lord  ChsesskerUiaL 
Upon  this  occasion,  his'  Lcmiship  i&played  all  the 

•  Thiibifiy  hreught  into  ikm  Lower  Haute  hy  Sir  Robert 
.Walpole,  who  had  gpUen  into  hift  pogg^^iftion  the  manuscript  of  a 
comedy  replete  with  the  bitterest  sarcasms  upon  his  administra- 
tion, was  admirably  contrived  to  intercept  dramatic  satire,  by 
objecting  all  new  pieces  ito  the  necessity  of  being  licensed  by 
an  offiedf'  <ti  Chd  couit.    It  ^sed  the  Commons  by  a  nattjority 
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powers  of  oratory,  though  without  success.  As 
the  composition  of  his  speech,  however,  has  been 
highly  extolled,  some  parts  of  it  are  here  intron 
duced; 

'  — -  ^  Every  unnecessaiy  restraint  (said  his  Lord* 
ship)  on  licentiousness  is  a  fetter  upon  the  legs,  is  ^ 
shackle  on  the  hands,  of  Liberty.  One  of  the 
greatest  Uessings  we  enjoy  f  one  of  the  greatest  blesn 
sings  a  people  can  enjoy,  is  liberty ;  but  every  good 
in  this  life  has  it's  alloy  of  eviL  Licentiousness  js 
the  alloy  of  liberty :  it  is  an  ebullition,  an  excres- 
cence ;  it  is  a  speck  upon  the  eye  of  the  political 
body,  which  I  can  never  touch  but  with  a  gentle, 
with  a  trembling  hand*  lest  I  destroy  the  body,  lest 
I  injure  the  eye,  upon  which  it  is  apt  to  appear.  . 

•-*-<-  *^  There  is  such  a  connexion  between  licentious^ 
ness  and  Iflierty,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  corr^  the  one 
without  dangerously  wounding  the  other.  It  is  ex- 
tremiely  hard  to  distinguish  the  true  limit  between 
them.  like  a  changeable  silk,  we  can  easily  see 
there  are  two  different  colours ;  .  but  we  cannot 
easily  discover  where  tlte  one  ends,  or  the  other 
begins. 

(  —  "  When  we  complain  of  the  licentiousness  of 
tfe  stage,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  laws,  I 
fear  we  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  bad  mea* 
sures  in  our  polity,  and  a  general  decay  of  virtue 
and  morality  among  the  people.  In  public  as  >  well 
as  private  life,  the  only  way  to  prevent  being  ridi- 
culed or  censured  is,  to  avoid  all  ridiculous  or  wicked 
measures,  and  to  pursue  such  only  as  are  virtuous 
and  worthy.  The  people  never  endeavour  to  ridi« 
cule  those  they  love  and  esteem,  nor  will  they^  suffer 
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ihem  to  be  ridiculed :  if  any  one  attempts  it,  tiie 
ridicule  returns  upon  the  author ;  he  makes  himsdf 
onlj  the  object  of  public  hatred  and  contempt.  The 
actions  or  behaviour  of  a  private  man  may  pass  un* 
observed;  and  consequently  unapplauded,  uncensured; 
but  the  actions  of  those  in  high  stations  can  neither 
pass  without  notice,  nor  without  censure  <«*  ajq[dause: 
and  therefore  an  administration  without  esteem,  with* 
out  authority  among  the  peq>Ie,  let  their  powa:  be 
never  so  great,  let  their  power  be  never  so  arbitrary^ 
will  be  ridiculed.  The  severest  edicts,  the  most  t^« 
rible  punishments,  cannot  entirely  prevent  it. 

*  —  "When  a  man  has  the  misfortune  to  incur  the 
hatred  or  contempt  of  the  people,  when  public  mea* 
surest  Bsre  despised,  the  audience  will  apply  what  never 
was,  what  could  not  be,  designed  as  a  sadre  <m  the 
present  times.  Nay,  even  though  the  people  should 
not  apply,  those  who  are  conscious  of  guilt,  those  . 
who  are  conscious  of  the  vnckedness  or  weakness  of 
their  own  conduct,  will  take  to  themselves  what  the 
author  never  designed.  A  public  thief  is  as  apt  to 
take  t&e  satire,  as  he  is  apt  to  take  the  money,  whidi 
was  never  intended  for  him. 

—  "  Hence,  my  Lords,  I  think  it  must  appear, 
that  the  bill  now  before  us  cannot  so  properly  be 
called  ^  a  bill  for  restraining  the  licentiousness,'  as  it 
may  be  called  ^  a  bill  for  restraining  the  liberty,'  of 
the  stage;  and  for  restraining  it,  too,  in  that  branch, 
which  in  all  countries  has  been  the  most ,  useful : 
therefoie,  I  must  look  upon  the  bill  as  a  most  dan* 
gerous  encroadbment  upon  liberty  in  general 

^  Nay  farther,  it  is  not  only  an  encroachment 
upon  liberty,  but  it  is  likewise  an  encroachment  upon 
property;    Wit,  my  Lords,  is  ^  sort  of  property  ot 
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thbse^tlKA  haveit;  aad  too  oft&n  the  oi^  pit^pecty 
they  have  to  depefid  <m.  it  is,  indeed,  but  a  |»e* 
earious  dependence.  Thank  God!  we,  my  Lords, 
have  a  dependence  c£  another  kind ;  we  have  a  much 
les9  piecariem  support,  and  therefore  cannot  fed  the 
inconveniences  of  the  bill  now  before  us :  but  it  is 
our  duty  to  encourage  and  protect  wit,  whosesoever 
property  it  may  b^.  Those  gentlemen,  who  have 
any  such  property,  are  all  I  hope  our  friends:  do  not 
let  us  subject  them  to  any  unnecessary,  or  arbitraigr, 
restraint.  I  must  own,  I  cannot  easily  agree  to 
laying  any  tax  Upon  wit;  but  by  this  Mil  it  is  to  be 
tieavily  taxed,  it  is  to  be  excised:  for,  if  this  bill 
passes,  it  cannot  be  retailed  in  a  proper  way  witftunit 
a  permit ;  and  the  "LofA  Chamb^Iain  is  to '  have  the 
iimoar  of  being  chi^-gaug«9ir,  supervisor,  conuids- 
fiioner,  ju^^e,  and  jury< 

-  —  **  Let  us  eonsider,  my  Lords,  that  arbitrary 
power  has  seldom  or  never  been  introduced  into  any 
country  at  once;  it  must  be  introduced  by  slow 
ifegrees,  and  as  it  were  step  by  stq),  lest  the  people 
i^bofdd  pereeive  'it's  approach*  The  bairiers  and 
fences  of  the  people's  liberty  must  be  plucked  up  one 
by  one,  and  some  plau^le  pretences  must  be  found 
fbr  removing  or  hoodwinking,  one  after  imother, 
those  sentries  who  -aste  posted  by  the  constitutioii  of 
every  free  coontary  for  waaimg  the  pec^e  of  tiheir 
Amger.  When  these  preparatory  stc^s  are  oace 
made,  the  peqde  may  then,  indeed,  with  regret  see 
9avery  and  Arbitrary  Power  making  k»^  stiiiites  ©ffier 
their  land ;  but  it  w31  then  be  too  late  to  tlink  of 
ppeventing,  or  avoiding,  tSie  impending  ndn.  .  The 
Stage,  my  Lords,  and  the  Press  are  two  of  our  CPitt- 
sentries :  if  we  remove  them,  if  we  hood-wiid^  fiiem. 
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jf  we  Umxw  them  iato  fetters,  the  enemy  may  wiv 
prise  u&  Theiefore,  I  must  look  u|Km  the  bill  now 
before  us  as  a  step,  and  a  most  ueceflsaiy  st^  to^i^  fyc 
introducing  Arbitrary  Power  ipto  this  kingdMGU  It 
is  a  step  so  neoessary,  that  if  any  fiiture  amUtNUl 
king  or  guiity  minister  should  fwm  to  himself  M 
wicked  a  design,  he  will  have  i^eason  to  thank  ua  tat 
having  done  so  much  of  the  work  to  Ms  hand:  but 
such  thanks»  or  thanks  from  such  a  man»  I  am  coiv- 
vineed  every  one  of  your  Lorddiips  womld  bhiah  to 
receive^  and  scom  to  deserve." 

In  the  ^suiog  sesakm  of  parliaiMnt»  great  oom^ 
plaint  was  made  of  the  depvedationa  committed  fay 
the  S^>aniards  on  the  British  subjecte  tradsjie^  to 
South  America.  When  this  «6Qedr  was'  bdfare  Use 
Loids»  Chesterfield  with  hki  usual  doquence  adyiaed 
the  most  vigorous  measures  to  procure  aatisfiEK^tiont 
indoonsidering  the. navy  as  the.  natural  starexigtli  of 
the  kingdom,  voted  against  the  proposed  au^enta- 
km  of  the  anny.  The  dispute  with  Spain  being 
settled  in  1739  by  a  ConventioD^  whidi  his  Lordship 
deemed  dishonourable  and  injurious  to  hia  country^ 
he  opposed  the  address  of  thanka  ta  the  King,  which 
the  ministry  wished  to  push  throi^h  both  Houses 
with  prectpitatioUf  and  was  one  of  tte  Forty  Bwn 
who  {»otested  ugainst  it  From  the  Commcms  it 
encountered  a  stronger  umk  of  disapprabation^  for 
it  occasioned  the  oeleibrated  Seoession. 

la  the  winter  of  ;the^  same  year,  howev^,.  it  iras 
disoav^^?ed  that  the  patriotic  party  were  in  the  right: 
fiir,  advantageous  as  th^  Convention  wa3  to  Spfdn^ 
that  Court  did  not  adhere  to  it ;  and  the  ministry 
fomid  themseiv^  ander  the  necesatty  <^  acirising  a 
declaration  of  war*    Thisevent  r^^^aUed  the  Opq[}osi'' 
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tion  to  their  duty  in  parliammit,  and  drew  down 
upon  the  Cabinet  Lord  Chesterfield's  ammated  and 
aeva*e  reprehensions.  *  < 

During  the  same  session^  his  L(»dship  toc^  the 
lead  in  a  violent  debate  upon  the  revival  of  the  Pen- 
eion  Bill;*  but  all  his  eloquence  and  argument  upon 
this  occasion  proved  fiiiitless. 

'  On  the  meeting  of  a  new  parttament  in  1741» 
-two  different  motions  were  made  for  addresses  on  ^e 
royal  speedi.  •  Of  these,  one  by  the  Duke  of  Argyfe, 
conveying  oblique  reflexions  upon  the  tardy  and  ind*- 
fectual  operations  of  the  fleet  against  Spain,  -  was 
powerfuUy  seconded  by  Lord  Chesterfield;  but  it's 
antagonist,  through  ministerial  influence,  was  canned 
by  a  majority  of  twenty  eight  votes^  His  Lordshq) 
was,  also,  a  strong  advocate  for  the  bill  to  indemnify 
such  persons  as  should  give  evidence,  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  administratiou  of  Sir  RobeH 
Walpole. 

In  1741,  his  health  bdng  much  impaired,  he  was 
advised  to  make  a  tour  on  the  continent.  In  his 
way  to  the  Spa,  he  saw  at 'Brussels  Voltaire,  mth 
whom  he  had  contracted  a  Mendsinp  in  England, 
and  who  read  to  him  several  passages  of  his  new 
tragedy  of  *  Mahomet*  At  Spa,  his  reputation,  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  accommodate  himself  to 
the  manners  of  different  nations,  drew  upon  hiooi 
much  flattering  notice;  and  his  panegyric  of  the 
rising  Frederick  of  Prussia,  uttered  to  the  Envoy  of 
that  Monarch,  procured  for  him  a  pressing  invitation 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  with  whieh  he  would  gladly 

*   *  A  bill,  intended  to  exclude  pensionert  of  the  crown  irom 
$^fi»  in  ^e  Home  of  ()omiqoiH(< 
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have  complied,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  other 
engagements.  A  short  stay  at  Paris  introduced  him 
to  the  most  distinguished  of  both  sexes  for  rank  and 
talents  in  that  cajntal ;  where  he  was  equally  grati- 
fied, and  admired.  His  residence  in  the  South  of 
France  was  shortened  by  the  state  of  political  affairs 
at  home. 

•  In  the*  year  following,  his  Majesty  having  opened 
the  session  by  a  speech,  acquainting  the  two  Houses 
that  *  he  had  augmented  tiie  British  forces  in  the 
Low .  Countries  with  16^000  Hanoverians,V  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfidd  in  the  ensuing  debate  moved  the  pre* 
viou&  question:  and  soon  afterward,  upon  a  motion 
for  dismissing  those  troops,  he  was  extremely  vehe- 
ment in  it's  favour ;  making  use  of  some  severe  ex- 
pressions concerning  the  King's  partiality  to  his  elec 
toral  dominions,  which  were  not  forgotten  in  the 
formation  of  the  Cabinet  immediately  succeeding  that 
of  Sir  Robai;  Walpde.  In  the  new  administration, 
he  had  no  place. 

'About  the  same  time,  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
heavy  duties  which  had  been  laid  on  spirituoiis  Uquors 
and  licences  for  retailing  those  liquors,  and  for  im- 
posing others  at  an  easy  rate,^  encouiitered  a  stroiig 
i^pposition  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  not  silent. 

In  1744s  when  it  was  certain  that  an  invasion  by 
•the  Pretender  was  in  great  forwardness,  the  Com^ 
mons  passed  a  bill  for  inflicting  the  penalties  of  high 
treason  upon  those  who  should  maintain  a  corres- 
pondence with  his  sons.     On  it's  introduction  into 

# 

•  By  some  writers  falsely  called  the  *  Gin-Act/  whereas  it 
was  a  repeal  of  that  act. 
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the  otJMr  House,  the  Chancdlor  Hardwidce  menpesd^ 
that  ^  a  dause  should  be  inserted  for  coiitiiiuinff 
the  penalty  of  treason  upon  the  posteiit]^  of  t&oae^ 
who  should  be  convicted  of  such  correspondence.* 
Against  this,  Chesterfield  strenuously  exerted  biin*^ 
self;  representing  it  as  <  an  illiherel  expedient,  re- 
pugnant alike  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  rules  of  common  justice,  and  tend- 
ii^  to  involve  the  innocent  with  tht  guilty.'  The 
dause,  however,  was  inserted ;  and  being  sent  back 
to  the  Lower  House  with  this  amendment,  was 
carried  after  a  long  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
some  other  members  who  had  countenanced  the  mr 
ginalfaill,  voted  against  it. 

At  the  dose  of  this  year,  upon  another  chai^  in 
the  ministry,  some  of  his  Lordship's  fiiends  lurgii^ 
the  King  to  recall  him  to  a  station  which  he  had 
fcKnnerly  filled  with  so  mudi  honour,  he  was  again 
nominated  Embassador  Extraordinary  and  Flenipo* 
tentiary  to  the  States  General,  and  embariced  for  the 
Hague  January  11, 1745.  The  abject  of  his  mission 
was,  to'engage  the  Dutdi  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
war,  and  to  furnish  their  quota  of  troops  and  shipping. 
Jt  was  the  business  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Viik,  tibe  Frendi 
Envoy,  to  prevent  them  firoin  listening  to  these 
proposals.  The  two  ministers,  therefore,  could  not 
visit  each  other ;  but  on  thdr  accidentally  meeting 
in  company,  Chesterfield  bq^ed  to  be  introduced  to 
bis  political  adversary,  observing,  **  Though  we  aie 
national  enemies,  I  flatter  mysdf  we  may  be  per- 
sonal friends."  By  this  engaging  address,  he  fisund 
means  (as  he  informs  his  son,  in  his  ^  Letters')  to 
^  fish  out  from  him  whereabouts  be  was."  Having 
carried  his  point,  he  returned  to  Londod  in  Maj^ 
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with  a  lettar  from  their  High  Mightinesses,  in  which 
they  greatly  extolled  his  services ;  and  found  that  his 
Majesty,  in  the  anticipation  of  his  success,  had  ap- 
pQinted  him,  during  his  absence,  Lord  Lieutenant 
ef  Ireland. 

Soon  afterward^  it  was  thought  expedient  that  he 
should  go  over  to  his  new  charge,  the  court  having 
received  certain  intelligence  of  the  preparations  of 
France  to  invade  some  part  of  the  British  Islands. 
His  admimstration  during  his  viceroyship  is,  to  this 
hour,  a  subject  of  grateful  remembrance  across  the 
channel:*  it  gave  such  satisfaction  indeed  at  that 
critical  juncture,  that  most  of  the  Irish  counties  and 
chief  cities  entered  into  voluntary  associations  for  the 
support  of  his  Majesty's  person  and  government  In 
April,  1746,  he  left  Ireland,  equally  esteemed  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  and  fol« 
lowfed  by  the  universal  regret  of  that  generous 
nation. 

*  From  this  period,  he  invariably  called  the  Irish  his  ^  country- 
men.'  His  first  speech  to  a  young  Secretary,  whom  lie  took 
with  him  was,  **  Sir,  you  will  receive  the  emoluments  of  the 
place ;  but  I  will  do  the  business  myself,  being  determined  to 
have  no  first  tnineter."  In  a  similar  spirit  of  decision  he  de- 
dared,  that  *  if  any  one  should  suecessfblly  apply  for  an  office 
in  the  Eing'^  gift  through  any  other  channel,  he  would  imme* 
diately  throw  up  his  appointment.'  Thus  attended  by  vigour  ou 
one  hand  and  conciliation  on  the  other,  through  his  strict  inte- 
grity and  the  undisguised  fVankness  of  his  system  of  policy  he 
kept  every  thing  quiet  in  that  kingdom,  while  his  native  island 
was  over-run  with  terror  and  commotion.  A  characteristic  in- 
Itance  of  his  behaviour,  with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  is  on 
record.  Being  informed  by  a  zealous  Protestant,  that  ^  one  of 
his  coachmen  went  privately  to  mass  :*  "  Does  he  indeed  ?**  he 
said:  **  Well,  I  will  take  care,  that  he  shall  never  drive  me 
ttather." 
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In  the  October  ensuing,  he  was  pressed  with  an 
earnestness  admitting  no  refusal  to  succeed  the  Eail 
of  Harrington  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  held  the 
seab  till  February,  1748 ;  when  a  strong  memorial 
of  his  upon  the  ill  success  of  the  public  measures 
being  disregarded,  his  health  greatly  impaired,  and 
his  inclination  for  a  private  life  victorious  in  the 
struggle  with  his  ambition,  he  desired  leave  to  re- 
sign. His  Majesty  granted  his  request  in  these 
words :  ^'  I  will  not  press  you,  my  Lord,  to  continue 
in  an  office  you  are  tired  of,  but  I  jnust  insist. 09 
seeing  you  often,  for  you  will  ever  live  in  my  esteemu" 
He  then  went  to  Bath,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health;  and  on  his  return  to  town  in  the  winter, 
ordered'  the  following  lines,  as  descriptive  of  the  life 
to  which  he  intended  to  devote  himself,  to  be  aflfixed 
on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  library : 

Nunc  veterum  Hhns^  nunc  somno  et  ineriibus  horis, 
Ducere  solicited  jucunda  ohlivia  vita. 

His  senatorial  exertions,  after  this  period,  were  few 
and  unimportant.  To  him  however,  in  a  considerable 
measure,  may  be  ascribed  the  adoption  of  the  New 
Stile  in  the  English  Calendar.  His  speech  on  that 
occasion,  it  is  certain,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  noble  audience,  as  well  by  the  strength  of  it's 
argument,  as  from  the  elegance  of  it's  composition, 
and  the  grace  of  it's  deliv»y.  To  this  last  charac- 
teristic he  himself,  in  a  letter  ^  to  his  son,'  attributes 
all  it's-  popularity;  fiEdrly  acknowledging  that  ^  his 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  superficial,  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  had  the  principal  merit 
in  framing  and  explaining  the  bilL'  Beside  a  graw<» 
ing  indifference  to  public  matters,  he  was  farther 
4  .  . 
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disqualified  for  taking  a  part  in  them  by  a  deafiiess,* 
which,  to  .use  his  own  words,  <^  cut  him  off  fixun 

*  Under  this  afRiction  he  wrote  the  foUowlDg  Letter,  probably 
to  Dr.  Monsey : 

«  Sir,  «  Bath,  Nov.  8,  1757. 

*  Upon  my  word,  I  think  myself  as  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  voluntary  and  unwearied  attention  to  my  miserable  dea& 
ness,  as  if  your  prescriptions  had  removeii  or  relieved  it.  I  am 
novf  convinced,  by  eight  years*  experience,  that  nothing  can ; 
having  tried  every  thing  that  ever  was  tried,  and  perhaps  more. 
I  have  tried  the  urine  of  hares  so  long  and  so  oflen,  that  whe- 
ther male,  female,  or  hermaphrodite,  I  have  probably  had  some 
of  every  gender.  I  have  done  more ;  I  have  used  the  galls  (tf 
hares,  but  to  as  little  purpose. 

.  '  I  have  tried  these  waters  in  eveiy  possible  way.  I  have 
bathed  my  head ;  pumped  it ;  introduced  the  stream,  and  some- 
times drops  of  the  water,  into  my  ears :  but  all  in  vain.  In 
short,  I  have  left  nothing  untried,  and  have  found  nothing 
effectual.  Your  little  bliisteris,  which  I  still  continue,  havQ 
given  me  more  relief  than  any  thing  else. 
,  . '  Your  faculty  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me,  if  not  having  the 
vivacity  of  ladies,  I  have  not  their  faith  neither.  I  must  own, 
that  they  ^ways  reason  right  in  general ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  commonly  wrong  in  every  pai- 
ticular.  I  stick  to  that  middle  point,  which  their  alacrity  makes 
them  leap  over. 

*  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  can  do  more  than  other  people ; 
but  then,  give  me  leave  to  add,  that  I  fear  that  mare  is  not  a 
great  deal.  In  the  famous  great  fog,  some  years  ago,  the  blind 
men  were  the  best  guides,  having  been  long  used  to  the  streets : 
^but,  still,  they  only  groped  their  way ;  they  did  not  see  it*  You 
have,  I  am  sure,  too  much  of  the  skill  and  too  little  of  the  craft 
of  your  profession,  to  be  offended  with  this  image,  I  heartily 
wishy  that  it  was  not  so  just  a  one.  Why  physical  ills  exist  at 
all,  I  do  not  know;  and  I  am  very  sure,  that  no  Doctor  of 
Divinity  has  ever  yet  given  me  a  satisfactory  reason  for  it :  but, 
if  there  be  a  reason,  that  same  reason  (be  it  what  it  will)  must 
necessarily  make  the  art  of  medicine  precarious,  and  imperfecta 
otherwise,  the  end  of  the  fomier  would  be  defeated  by  the  latter. 

'*'  Of  9M  the  receipts  for  deafness,  that  which  y^u  mention,  of 
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society,  at  an  age  wtten  he  had  no  pleasures  bat  tfaose 
left*"  His  last  exertion  was  in  favour  of  a  subsidiaiy 
treaty  with  Russia,  upon  the  prospect  of  a  rupture 
with  France  in  1754,  when  he  displayed  all  his  former 
animation:  but  he  almost  sunk  under  the  effort 
Henceforward,  he  confined  his  occupations  prind- 
paSy  to.  his  pen  and  his  books ;  contributing  largely 
to  ^  The  World,'  a  periodical  pubUcation  conducted 
by  Mr.  Edward  Moore  and  his  literary  associates. 

His  papers  are  Nos.  18,  24,  25,  29,  49, 90,  91,  92, 
98,  100, 101, 105,  111,  112, 113, 114, 120, 148, 151, 
189,  and  196.  These  all  attest  his  respect  for  pure 
morality  and  decorous  manners.  To  his  papers 
90<^— 92  on  ^  Hard  Drinking,'  in  particular,  has  been 
ascribed  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  lessening  the  pre- 
valaM^  of  that  odious  and  irrational  vice.  Being  now 
about  sixty  years  of  age  (for  his  first  communicatioa 
is  dated  May  S,  1753,  and  his  last  September  30, 
1756)  he  was  admirably  qualified  by  his  experience 
<xf  the  world  to  expose  it's  vices  and  it's  follies,  espe- 

the  roar  of  cannon  upon  Blackheath,  woald  be  to  me  the  most 
disagreeable;  and,  whether  French  or  English,  I  should  be 
pretty  mdilRn'ent.  Armies  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly  like  one 
another :  offensive  armies  may  make  defensiTe  ones  neoessaiyy 
but  they  do  not  make  them  less  dangerous.  Those,  who  can 
effectually  defend,  can  as  surely  destroy ;  and  the  military  spirit 
is  not  of  the  neutral  kind,  but  of  a  most  active  nature.  The 
army,  that  defended  this  country  against  Charles  I.,  subdued, 
in  truth,  conquered  it  under  Cromwell. 

*  Our  measure  of  distress  and  di^race  is  not  only  full,  but 
running  over.  If  we  have  any  public  spirit,  we  must  fee!  our 
private  ills  the  less  by  the  comparison.  I  know  that,  whenever 
I  am  called  off  from  my  station  here,  I  shall,  as  Cicero  sa^^  of 
the  death  of  Crassus,  consider  it  as  mors  donata^  non  wta  erepiai 
till  when  I  shall  be  with  truth  your  faithful  humble  servant, 

*  CHBSXKRirittP/ 
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citHythosewhidi  were  sanctioned  byraiA:  andfiiahion; 
ffiful  it  ought  to  be  added  to  his  credit,  that  when  he 
wrote  in '  Fog'is  Journal^'  *  and  other  papers  establiAed 
for  p<ditical  purposes,  his  liiculn-ations  ahnost  always 
turned  on  subjects  of  morals,  manners,  and  taste« 

Of  the  above  numbers  Mr.  Chahners  pronounces 
49,  90,  91,  98,  105,  and  151  unrivalled,  perhaps, 
both  for  matter  and  manner.  No.  14A, '  On  Civiiitf 
and  Good  Breeding,'  contains  the  outline  ot  the  purer 
part  of  his  celebrated ,  system,  f 

Nos.  100  and  101,  are  supposed  to  have  been  writ* 
teh  to  coiidUate  Dr.  Johnson,  then  about  to  pubBsh  his 
*  Dictionarj/  whom  Lord  Chesterfield  was  conscious 
he  had  offended.  Continued  n^lect,  it  appears,  had 
provoked  Johnson  to  deettne  his  Lordiriiip's  patronage; 
and  it  was  not  by  the  subjoined  extract,  that  the  of- 
fended Leidcograpter  could  be  soothed  into  a  forget- 
fblness  of  his '{ 


«  To  Ibii  work,  which  was  publMied  1728— 17S1,  hk  Lord- 
Mp  gate  al  least  three  communicatioDs;  and  to  ^  Common 
Sense,',  another  written  by  the  opposition  in  1737,  he  contri- 
buted Nos.  S,  4,  14, 16, 19,  25,  30,  32,  33,  37,  51,  54,  57,  89, 
93,  and  103. 

f  Of  this  composition  Dn  Maty,  in  his  ^  Life  of  Lord  Chestei^ 
fieM,*  prefixed  to  his  Miscelkuieoiifl  Works,  giyes  the  following 
asecdote:  **  Lord  Chesterfield  being  at  Bath  showed  one  of  hi^ 
last  '  Worlds '  to  his  friend  Ge^neral  Irwin,  who  dined  with  him 
almost,  every  day.  The  General,  in  the  course  of  couTersation, 
mentioned  good-breeding  (as  distinguished  from  mere  civility) 
as  a  8iiib|ect,  that  deserved  to  be  treated  by  htm.  His  Lordship 
Hi  first  deoimed  it;  bot  on  his  friend's  insisting,, and  urging  the 
aingulMT  propriety  of  it's  being,  undertaken  by  a  man,  who  wa» 
«o  perfect  a  master  of  the  thing,  he  suddenly  called  for  pen  and 
ink,  and  wrote  this  excellent  piece  off  hand,  as  he  did  all  the 
othen,  wMwut  any  erasore  or  Interlineation.  It  ever  afterward 
went  by  the  name  of  *  Geaerd  Irwm's  Paper/ 
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^<  During  our  free  and  opai  trade,  many  wordaafi^ 
expres^ns  have  been  impoirted,  adopted,  and  natu^ 
raUsed  from  other  languages,  which  have  greatly 
enriched  our  own.  Let  it  still  preserve  what  r^al 
strength  and  beauty  it  may  have  borrowed  from  others ; 
but  let  it  not,  like  the  Tarpeian  Maid>  be  o verwhehned 
and  crushed  by  unnecessary  foreign  omamaits.  Tke 
time  for  discnmination  seems  to  be  now  come,  Tole* 
ration,  a^ption,  and  naturalisation  have  run  their 
lengths.  Good  order  and  authority  are  now  neces- 
sary. But  where  shidl  we  fold  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  obedience  due  to  them  ?  We  must  have  re- 
course to  the  old  Roman  ex^iedient  in  times,  of  con- 
fiision,  and  choose  a  Dictator.  Upon  this  princiide,  I 
give'  my  vote  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  fill  that.great^d 
arduous  post :  and  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  nud^e  «a 
total  surrender  of  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  free-bom  British  subject,  to 
the  said  Mr.  Johnson  during  the  term  of  his  dictator- 
ship. Nay,  more :  I  will  not  only  ohi^  him;  like  an 
old  Roman,  as  my  Dictator;  but  like  a  modem  Roman, 
I  will  implicitly  believe  in  him .  as  niy  Pope,  and 
hold  him  to  be  infoUible  while  in  the  chiair — ^but  no 
longer."  * 

Unbribed  by  this  proposition,  the  Doctor  addressed 
to  him  his  celebrated  letter,  f  which  whatever  may 

♦ 

♦  « World,*  No.  100. 

t  Johnson  had,  for  a  long  time,  a  remarkable  deiicacf  with 
respect  to  the  circulation  of  this  Letter ;  having  refused  Bishop 
Douglas  permission  to  read  it  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  with  a  **  N(H 
Sir,  I  have  hurt  the  dog  too  muclT already/'  It  certainly  is  not 
a  composition,  however  Lord  Chesterfield's  dissimulation  might 
affect  to  be  gay  upon  the  occasion,  which  even  the  most'Seared. 
conscience  could  endure  without  flinching: 
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Jbe  jthought  of  the  prpvocation^  must  ever  be  con« 
sbdered  .as  a  model  of  dignified  resentmeut.    What 

"My  Lord,  Pei.  7,  1754?. 

**  I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  *\V'orld,* 
that  two  papers,  in  which  my  ^Dictionary^  is  recommended  to  the 
pubUc^  were  written  by  your  Lorddhip.    To  be  so  distingiiiahejl, 

-iKan  honoar  wycb>  being  very  Httle  accustooied  to  the  favcMirs 
of  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms 
to  acknowledge. 

"  When  upon  some  slight  encouragement  I  first  visited  your 
Lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the 

^efii^iaiitOQ^it»  of  y«ar  address ;  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that 
I  might  boast  myself,  Le  vainqiuur  du  iminqueur  de  la  ierre;<'^ 
that  I  might  pbtain  that  regard,  for  which  I  saw  the  world  con- 
tending:— ^but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When 
I^had  once  addressed  your  Lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted 

.4)}  $be  art  of  {deasipg,  whi(^.  a  retired  scholar  can  possess.    I 

.Il9du4<¥^e  all  that  J.  could;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his 
all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

'     **  Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  past,  since  I  waited  in  your 

..outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  yojir  door ;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difSiculties,  of 
j^hicft  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the 
verge  pf  publication  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of 

.encourageipent,  or  one  smile  of  favour.    Such  treatment  I  did 

.  not  expect — for  I  never  had  a  Patron  before. 

**  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  Love, 

,9^  fQlXP4  him.  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

"  Is.  not  a  Patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern 
pn  a  man  ^ruggjing  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when  he  has  reached 

.  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help?    The  notice,  which  you  have 

.  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  been 
]^Ad :  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot 

'  ^^J^y  i^  >  ^U  I.  an*  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known, 
and  do  not  want  it.  ,  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to 

J  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be 

» unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a 
patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  ipyself. 
.  ^VHjiy^ng  carrie4  on  my  yfQx\  tiiius  ftr  with  sp  little  obligation 
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effect  it  produced  on  Lord  Chetrterfidd,  is  dOtlbtM. 
He  certainly  felt,  that  it  was  necessary  to- offer  soime 
defence  to  his  private  fiiends ;  and  it  may  be  believed 
.  that,  having  befriended  authors  of  much  inferior 
merit,  he  must  have  deeply  regretted  that  he  had,  liy 
whatever  appearance  of  neglect,  dissolved  a  con- 
vexion  which  might  have  heca  nmtually  hoMiir* 
able* 

to  any  fitvourer  of  learning,  I  shdl  not  be  disappointed  though  I, 

dbouid  condttde  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less :  for  I  have  beta- 

feng  wakened  from  diat  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  beastsd 

niysdf  with  so  much  exultation, 

<'MjLoid, 

<*  Your  Lordship's  most  humble,  * 

^  Most  obedient  serrant, 

"  Sam.  Joavsoiff.^* 

^  And  yet,  if  he  meant  Dr.  Johnson  by  the  subjoined  portrait, 
how  CMld  he  without  criminal  dissimuhtion  al^t  to  cidtivste 
JKod  value  wich  a  connexion  ? 

^  Thane  jii  a  man,  whose  moral  character,  deep  learning,  and 
•nperior  parts,  I  acknowledge,  admire,  and  respect ;  but  whom  it 
is  00  impossible  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almost  in  a  fever  when- 
ever! am  in  his  company.  His  figure  (without  being  deformed) 
seems  made  to  disgrace,  or  ridicule,  the  common  structure  of  ^ 
human  body.  His  legs  and  arms  are  never  in  the  position  wbidi, 
according  to  the  situation  of  his  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but 
constantly  employed  in  committmg  acts  of  hosU^  upon  the 
Graces.  He  throws  any  where,  but  down  his  throat,  Whate^  . 
he  means  to  drink ;  and  only  mangles  what  he  means  to  d^e. 
Inattentive  to  all  the  regard  of  social  life,  he  mis-tinies  or  mis- 
places every  thing.  He  disputes  with  heat,  and  indiscriminatdy; 
mindless  c^  the  rank,  character,  and  situation  of  those  witb  whom 
lie  disputes:  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  several  gradations  of  ft- 
mSiarity  or  respect,  he  is  exactly  the  same  to  his  superiois,  hb 
equals,  and  his  inferiors ;  and  therefore,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, absurd  to  two  of  the  three.  Is  it  possible  to  love  such  a 
man  ?  No :  the  utmost  I  can  do  for  him,  is  to  consider  him  as  a 
respectable  Hottentot." 

Whether  thip  *  respectdile  Hottentot,'  however,  mrn^  reMj 
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By  bis  wU!^  I^ord  Cfaeatari^  had  bo  issiie.;  but  he 
had  a  natural  son  Philip  by  Madame  de  Bpuql^t^  a 
French  ladj,  with  whom  be  carried  on  a  cjrhninal  in- 
tercourse for  some  year^,  chiefly  during  his  residenge 
at  the  H^^gue.  This  son,  as  he  gr^w  yps  becaip^  the 
duef  object  of  his  attention ;  and  one  cause  of  his 
xdinquishing  public  employment  wa3»  that  he  might 
haye  more  leisure  to  correspond  with  him  w]^e  he 
was  on  his  travels.  As  he  could  not  transmit  to 
14m  his  real  estate,  on  account  of  his  ille^timagy,  he 
adopted  a  plan  of  stiict  economy,  in  order  to  rsu^ie 
hjjok  a  fortune  by  his  savings.  With  a  view  also 
tQ  his  advancement  in  the  world,  he  took  great  paiDs 
t6  communicate  to  him  *  the  graces,'  but  without  thiP 
4eiared  effeet4,  Yet  the  young  man  possessed  iu  iiif^ 
itead  some  valuable  and  solid  qualities,  w^s  brought 
into  parliament,  fiUed  different  diplomatic  situationip, 
aqd  finally  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  to 
ih^  Court  of  Dresden.  Falling  afterw^d  into  a  b^d 
i^te  of  health,  he  repahred  to  the  South  of  France, 
where  in  November  1768,  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
dropsy.  This  heavy  blow  waa  aggravated  to  his 
father's  fedings  by  the  intelligence  with  which  it  was 
aocompanied,  that  he  had  been  secretly  uiarried  seve- 
ral years,  and  had  left  two  children.  But  his  X^rd* 
atup,  whatever  resentment  or  mortification  he  might 
feet  at  this  particular  instance  of  his  own  favoUIit^ 

meant  for  Dr.  Johnson,  is  not  quite  so  certain  as  it  was  once  sup- 
posed. Sir  David  Dalrymple,  a  contemporary  writer  in  the 
*  World,'  maintained  that  it  was  intended  for  a  late  noble  Lord, 
distts^ished  fqt  abstruse  science  (Macclesfield).  Yet  thei:e 
are  traits  in  it  applicable  to  the  great  Lexicographer,  though 
not  that  of  unmannerly  ^ting,  unless  his  Lordship  took  it  upon 
report ;  for  Johnson  declared  to  Boswdl|  that'* Lord  Chestei'- 
field  never  saw  bim  eat  in  bis  life/ 
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"dissBHulaticm,  took  upon  himself  the  ixare  of  providiiig 
for  the  orphans. 

Hencefdrwatd  he  grew  feeUe  and  languid ;  d- 

•  though  the  flashes  of  wit  and  humour,  for  wlii<£ 
'  he  had  formerly  been  celetoated^  at  times  broke  fbrtt 

from  the  midst  of  his  gloom.  His  old  fnend.  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  who  was  above  six  feet  high,  teD- 
ing  him  one  day,  that  ^  if  he  did  not  go  abroad  and 
take  exercise,  he  would  die  by  inches;'-  he  droUy  re- 
plied, ^  If  that  must  be  the  case,  then  I  am  very  gla^ 
I  am  not  so  tall  as  you.  Sir  Thomas."      '    ' 

*  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1772,  his^  sod's 
widow  was  ordered  to  visit  him,  and  to  bring  with 
her  his  two  grandsons.  His  Lordship  upon  this  oc- 
casion laid  aside  the  crutch,  with  which  he  used  to 
support  himself  (being  then  very  lame)  and  attempted 

<  to  advance  to  embrace  the  children ;  but  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  stand  alone,  and  would  have  faUeo,  if 
a  servant  had  not  instantly  run  to  his  support.  The 
circumstance  deeply  affected  him :  but  presently  re- 
'collecting  himself,  he  said  smiling,  ^^  Thb  is  a  fredi 
■proof  of  my  declension ;  I  am  not  able  to  crawl  with- 
out my  three  legs:  tlie  last  part  of  the  Sph]mx's 
riddle  approaches,  and  I  shall  soon  end  as  I  begafi^ 
upon  all  fours." 

His  prediction  was  speedily  verified :  he  lost  the 
'use  of  his  limbs  shortly  afterward,  thou^  he  retained 
his  senses  almost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  He  died 
at  Chesterfield  House,  March  24,  1778. 

His  character  is  almost  undefinable.  He  was,  cer- 
tainly, one  of  the  greatest  wits  of  his  age.  A  patriot 
'upon  prindple,  he  was  sometitnes,  by  no  unusual  effect 
'of  power,  led  to  neglect  or  to  forget  those  principles 
when  in  office.  His  public  excellaice  Wjas,  chiefly,  that 
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(^  being  an  able  negotiator.  In  his  politeness,  affabi- 
Hty,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  he  possessed 
a  key  to  the  secrets,  as  well  ^  to  the  foibles,  of  both 
sexes.  By  his  talent$  for  oratory  he  acquired  the  title, 
of  *  the  British  Cicero  \ '  tod  his  taste  for.  teaming  an^ 
the  polite  arts;  together  with  his  Occasional  Ubenilities 
to  their  professors,  gained  him  that  of  ^  the  British' 
Maecenas.'  ^   But  having  allowed  that  he  was  the  ac« 

•    /    » 

r  • 

*  To  some  such  impulse  most  we  attribute  the  following  lines, 
extracted  from  the^eonclutton  of  Thomson's  *  Winter;!  its,  with 
many  accurate  traits  of  character^  they  jassuredlyjcoiottr  v^n  the 
whole  far  too  highly.  •  , 

<  O  Thou,  whose  wisdom  solid  yet  refined. 
Whose  patriot  virtues  and  consummate  skill 
To  touch  the  finer  springs  that  move  the  world, 
Joined  to  whatever  the  Graces'  can  bestow 
And  all  Apollo's'  animating  fire^ 
Give  thee  with  pleasing  dignity  to  shine 
At  once  the  guardian,  ornament,  and  joy 
Of  polish'd  life;  permit  the  rural  Muse, 
CXUhesterfield,  to  grace  with  thee  her  song  i 
Ere  to  the  shades  again  she  humbiy  flies. 
Indulge  her  fond  ambitaon,  m  thy  train 
(For  every  Muse  has  in  thy  train  a  place) 
To  mark  thy  various  full-accomplish*d  mind ; 
To  mark  that  spirit,  which  with  British  scorn 
'    Reji^cts  th^  allurements  of  corrupted  power  r 

-  That  elegant  politeness,  whidi  excels^ 
£ven  in  the  juttgemant  i^  presumptuous  France, . 
The  boasted  manpers  of  her  shining  court; 
That  wit,  the  vivid  energy  of  sense. 
The  ,truth  of  Nature,  which  with  Attic  point 
And  kind  well-temper'd  satire  smoothly  keen 
Steals  through  the  soul,  and  without  pain  corrects. 
Or,^i:^ing,thence  with  yet  a  brighter  flame, 
O  l^;iQe  hail  thee  on  sQOie  glorious  day. 
When  to  the  listenuog  .senate  ardent  crowd 
BritanniA'3  sons  to  hear  her  pleaded  caus^. 
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complished  courtier,  the  perfect  g4tlem»i,flnd  die  aUfe 
senator,  we  are  in  duty  boimd  to  add,  that  He  did  ttot 
pay  a  proper  regard  to  those  private  oUigatiotis  be« 
tWeen  man  and  man,  which  are  the  bonds  of  it's  hap- 
piness and  tranc[uillity.  Hib  *  Lett^s'  io  his  Skm/ 
wtiiiiti  Were  published  by  that  gentleman's  widow  after 
Uis  Lordship^s  dea^h^  and  have  been  ahnost  uhiver- 
ssaiy  read  with  avidity,  however  able  in  several  re- 
spects,*" afford  but  too  many  proofs  of  his  profligate 

Then  drest  by  thee,  more  amiably  fimr, 

Trath  the  8<^  robe  of  mfld  PersiiasiBn  wears  e 

Thou  to  assenting  Reason  givest  again 

Her  own  enlightened  thoughts :  call'd  from  the  heart, 

Th'  obedient  Passions  on  thy  voice  attend; 

And  even  reluctant  Party  feels  awhile 

Thy  boasted  power,  as  through  the  varied  maze 

Of  eloquence,  now  smooth,  now  quick,  now  strong. 

Profound  and  clear,  you  roll  the  copious  flood/ 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  Letters,  never  intended 
for  publication,  were  specially  adapted  to  an  individual  of  a  par- 
ticular disposition.  In  some  parts  however,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  necessity  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  to  a  diplo- 
matic character,  they  are  wholly  indefensible:  though  in  othen, 
through  the  medium  of  the  purest  stile,  they  furnish  valuable 
lessons  for  the  early  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
formation  of  the  temper  and  manners,  especially  in  higher  life. 

Cowper's  nervous  Muse,  in  her  noble  reprobation  of  vice,  has 
perhaps,  too  entirely  forgotten  the  brighter  features  of  the  portrait: 

*  Petronius !  all  the  Muses  weep  fbr  thee ; 
.    But  every  tear  shall  stain  thy  metnory. 
The  Graces  too,  while  Virtue  at  their  shrine 
Lay  bleeding  under  that  soft  hand  of  thine. 
Felt  each  a  mortal  stab  in  her  own  breast, 
AbhorrM  the  sacrifice,  and  cursed  the  priest. 
Thou  polish'd  and  high-finish'd  foe  to  truth, 
Crray4)eard  corrupter  of  our  listening  yoilth  I    * 
To  purge  and  skitn  away  the  filth  of  vice, 
That  so  refihed  it  might  the  more  entiee. 
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principles :  and  his  will,  drawn  up  at  the  close  of  his 
career,  strongly  evinces  that  his  faculties  had  been  for 
some  time  upon  the  decline.  Inconsistent,  partial, 
and  peevish,  it  contains  only  one  clause  worthy  of 
being  quoted : 

'^  Satiated  with  the  pompous  follies  of  this  life,  of 
which  I  have  had  an  uncommon  share,  I  would  have 
no  posthumous  ones  displayed  at  my  funeral,  and 
therefore  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  next  burying- 
place  to  the  place  where  I  shall  die."  This  order  was 
punctually  obeyed,  for  he  was  interred  privately  in  the 
Hult  under  South  Audley  ChapeL 


Then  pour  it  on  the  morals  of  thy  son 
To  taint  his  heart — was  worthy  o^ thine  awn! 
Now,  while  the  poison  all  high  life  perrades, 
Writ6  if  thou  can'st,  one  Letter  ftem  the  shades ; 
Que,  and  one.ooly,  chsrged  with  deep  regret. 
That  ^hy  worst  part,  thy  principles,  live  yet. 
One  sad  Epistle  thence  may  cure  mankind 
Of  the  plague  spread  byJi>undles  left  behind.' 

{<  The  Progress  of  Error.*) 
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[1729—1774.] 


Oliver  GOLDSIN^ITH  was  bom  on  the  twenty 
ninth  of  November,  1728,  at  Pallas  in  the  parish 
of  Forney  and  county  of  Longford  in  Ireland.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  beside  two  daughters,  had 
five  sons,  of  whom  Oliver  was  the  second.  After 
having  been  initiated  in  the  classics  at  the  school  of 
Mr.  Hughes  at  Edgeworthstown,f  he  was  admitted 
a  sizar  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  June  11,  1744 
During  his  residence  there,  he  exhibited  no  spedmens 
of  that  genius,  which  he  displayed  in  his  maturer 
years4     In  February  1749,  two  years  after  the  re- 


*  Authorities.  Memoirs  of  Goldsmith^  prefixed  to  his 
Miscellaneous  Works  in  5  volumes  12ino.,  1806;  Boswell's  Xj/^e; 
of  Johnson;  and  Biographia  Dramatica. 

t  He  had  previously  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning  fVom 
a  village-teacher,  who  had  been  a  Quarter-Master  in  Qtteen 
Anne's  wars ;  and  having  travelled  much,  and  possessing  a  ro«^ 
mantic  turn  of  mind,  is  supposed  to  have  given  t6  his  pupil  the 
first  tincture  of  that  wandering  and  unsettled  description,  which 
80  strikingly  characterised  his  subsequent  life. 

:j:  Under  the  unremitting  persecutions  of  his  savage  tutofi 
tbe  Rev.  Theaker  Wilder,  he  fell  into  habitual  despondency,  and 
it's  natural  concomitant,  idleness.    He  even  ran  9way  from  cd* 
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gular  time,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Ba€helor  of 
Arts.  Shortly  afterward,  ms  father  died ;  and  find- 
ing himself  equally  disinclined  to  take  orders,  and  to 
continue  as  tutor  in  a  priyate  family'  to  which  he 
had  been  recommended,  after  some  whimsical  ram-' 
bles  and  adyentures  (in  which  he  figured,  chiefly, 
either  as  prodigal  or  as  dupe)  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  profession  of  physic ;  and  by  the  kind  and 
continued  assistance  of  the  Rey.  Thomas  Contarine 
(a  learned  tod  generous  man,  who  had  married  his 
aunt)  proceeding  to  Edinburgh  in  1752  studied^ 
with  utile  i^gularity  however  or  perseverance  the 
several  branches  of  medicine  under  the  Professors  of 
that  University.  But  his  beneficent  disposition  speedily 
involved  him  in  unexpected  difficulties ;  and  in  1754 
he  was  obliged,  it  is  said,  to  leave  Scotland  precipi- 
tately, in  conseqiience  of  having  engaged  himself  to 
jpay  a  considerable  sum  of  money  foir  a  fellow- 
student.  Having  embarked  on  board  a  iship  for 
Bourdeaux,  with  some  Scotchmen  who  had  been  en- 
listing soldiers  for  the  French  service,  and  being 
flriven  by  a  stomt  into  Newcastle,  he  was  arrested 


lege  (after  having  received  from  his  inhuman  persecutor  per- 
Bonal  castigation)  almost  without  money,  or  clothes;  and  suffered 
toch  extremity  of  hunger  during  his  flight,  fiiat  a  handful  of 
gray  pieas,  givien  him  by  a  girl  at  a  wake,  appeared  to  him  a  luxu- 
rious meal.'  His  brother,  however,  clothed  him  afresh,  and  pro-^ 
cured  him  to  be  received  again.  One  of  his  contemporaries  de- 
scribes him,  as  *^  perpetually  lounging  about  the  college-gate.'* 
The  very  same  is  recorded  by  Boswell  of  Johnson,  and  shows 
that  these  two  distinguished  writers  rose  to  their  eminence  in 
literature  from  the  most  unpromising  beginnings.  Yet  occa* 
aional  flashes  of  his  genius  pervaded  the  gloom;  and  some 
of  bis  translations,  in  particular,  are  still  remembered  with 
applause. 
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along  with  his  party,  and  only  after  a  Ibrtnight's 
imprisonment  through  the  friendly  offices  of  Mr. 
LaQghUn  Maclane  and  Dr.  Sleigh  procured  his  re^ 
lease.  This  eventually  proved  to  be  a  signal  inter* 
position  of  Providence  in  his  &vour;  for  the  ship^ 
proceeding  during  his  confinement  on  her  voyage  to 
Bourdeaux,  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  6a^ 
tonne,  and  every  one  on  board  perished.  Upon  his 
UberatiiHi,  he  took  his  passage  on  board  a  Dutch  ship 
to  Rotterdam,  proceeded  thence  by  land  to  Leyden, 
and  resided  at  the  latter  place  about  a  year;  stud^« 
ing  chemistry  under  G«ubius,  and  anatomy  under 
the  celefarated  Albinus«  His  taste  for  gaming  how* 
eyer,  which  he  appears  to  have  caught  very  early^ 
eouj^ed  with  his  constitutional  extravagance,  £re« 
quently  plunged  him  ii|to  difficulties.  The  very 
money,  which  he  had  borrowed,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  leave  H(dland  was  expended  on  scone  costly 
flowers  at  a  Dutch  florist's  as  a  present  to  his  unde ! 
He,  next,  visited  great  part  of  Flanders;  and  after 
passing  some  time  at  Strasburg  and  Louvain,  where  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic,  prooeeded 
to  Geneva. 

It  appears,  that  Goldsmith  traversed  a  consider* 
able  part  of  Europe  on  foot.  In  his  ^  Present  State 
of  Learning  in  Europe,'  he  says,  ^'  Countries  wear 
different  appearances  to  travellers  of  different  Gir« 
cumstances.  A  man  who  is  whirled  through  Europe 
in  a  post^haise,  and  the  pilgrim  who  walks  the 
grand  tour  on  foot,  will  form  very  different  conclu<* 
sions.  Hatbd  me^tpertw  loyuor.'^  He  had  left  Eng^ 
land  with  very  little  money ;  and  being  of  a  phSLoso* 
phical  turn,  and  at  that  time  possessing  a  body  capa- 
ble of  sustaimng  every  fatigue  and  a  heart  not  easily 
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terrified  by  danger,  he  beckme  an  enthusiast  in  the 
design,  which  he  had  formed,  of  seeing  the  manners 
of  different  comitries.  As  he  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  and  of  musics  and  played 
tolerably  well  on  the  Gennan*  flute,  lus  learning 
produced  him  an  hospitaUe  reception  at  most  of  the 
idigious  houses  he  visited,  especially  those  of  the 
Irish  nation ;  and  his  music  insured  him  a  welcome 
from  the  peasants  of  Flanders  and  Germany •  '^Wheiw 
ever  I  approached  a  peasant's  house  toward  night* 
M  (he  makes  George  Primrose,  the  philosqihical 
wanderer,  say)  I  played  one  of  my  merriest  tunes, 
and  that  generally  procured  me  not  only  a  lodgmg, 
but  subsistence  for  the  next  day :  but  in  truth  (his 
constant  expression)  I  must  own,  whenever  I  at- 
tempted to.  entertain  persons  of  a  higher  rank,  they 
always  thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never 
made  me  any  return  for  my  endeavours  to  please 
them/'* 

He  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  rambles,  partly  by 
demanding  at  Universities  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  dis- 
putant; by  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  many 
of  them,  he  was  entitled  on  any  display  of  dexterity 
to  a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  the 
night  Upon  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  recom- 
mended as  travelling-tutor  to  a  young  gentleman, 
who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  by  his  unde.  This  youth,  who  was  arti- 
cled to^  an  attorney,  having  determined  on  receipt  o^ 
his  fortune  to  see  the  world,  upon  engaging  with  hia^ 
new  governor  made  a  proviso,  tlmi  ^  he  should  be  per- 

*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  IL  i.     In  thi$  tour,  many  suppose 
Goldsmith  to  have  recorded  anecdotes  of  himsel£ 
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nutted  to  govern  himself.'  And  the  preceptor  soon' 
found  his  pupil  understood  the  art  of  directiDg  in 
money-concerns  extremely  well,  as  avarice  was  his. 
prevailing  passion.* 

During  Goldsmith's  contkiuance  in  Switzerland^: 
he  assiduously  cultivated  his  poetical  talent,  of  which 
he  had  given  some  striking  proo&  at  Edinburgh.'  It: 
was  hence^  that  he  sent  the  first  sketch  of  <  The  Tra-. 
veller '  to  his  elder  brother  Henry,  a  clergyman  in  Ire-. 
land,  who  giving  up  fame  and  fortune  had  retired  with 
an  amiable  wife  to  happiness  and  obscurity  on  an  in-. 
come  of  *^  forty  pounds  a-year."  In  the  subjoined  lines, 
the  author  gives  a  striking  picture  at  once  of  hi& 
fraternal  affection,  and  his  cheerless  situation  : 

<<  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door ; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies,, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies — 
Wliere'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend^ 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend ! 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire : . 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  rep^r, 
And  every  stranger  ^nds  a  ready  chair : 
Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd. 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 

*  Of  the  whole  of  Uiis  connexion,  however,  his  intimate  fri^ndu 
have  doubted,  whether  it  was  not  rather  inferred  from  the 
story  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  than  factually  experienced  by 
it's  writer. 
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Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail,  ' 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good!'* 

• 

From  Geneva,  Goldsmith  and  his  pupU  proceeded 
to  the  south  of  France ;  where  the  young  man,  upon 
some  disagreement  with  his  tutor,  paid  him  the  small 
part  of  his  salary  which  was  due,  and  embariced  at 
.Marseilles  for  England.  Thus  thrown  once  moi^ 
upon  the  world,  he  visited  Padua,  where  he  continued 
six  naonths,  Venice,  Verona,  and  Florence.  At 
length  his  curiosity  being  gratified,  he  bent  his  course 
toward  England,  and  arrived  at  Dover  in  1756. 

His  finances  were  so  low  upon  his  return,  his  whole 
stock  of  cash  amounting  to  only  a  few '  halfpence, 
that  he  with  difficulty  reached  the  metropolis.  On 
his  arrival  he  applied  under  a  feigned  name  to  se- 
veral apothecaries,  with  the  hope  of  being  received  * 
in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman ;  4)ut  his  broad  Irish 
accent,  and  the  uncouthness  of  his  appearance,  exr 
posed  him  generally  to  insult.  A  chemist  in  the 
.city  however,  struck  with  his  forlorn  condition  and 
.the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  took  him  into  his  labo- 
ratory, where  he  continued  till  .he  discovered  that  his 
old  Mend  Dr.  Sleigh  f  was  in  London.  That  gen- 
tleman received  him  with  the  warmest  affection,  and 

-  *  A9  if  be  had  a  presentinaent  of  bis  future  eminence.  Hav- 
ing occasion  to  crave  the  recoromeDdation  of  Dr.  Radcliffei  who 

,  had  been  joint-tutor  to  bim  with  his  cruel  enemy  Wilder,  he 

-  requested  him.  to  humour  this  innocent  concealment. 

f  This  gentleman  subsequently  settled  in  Cork,  his  native 
city,  and  was  rapidly  rising  into  eminence  in  his  profession,  when 

.he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  an  inflammatory  fevep; 
which  deprived  the  world  of  a  fine  scholar,  a  skilful  physician, 

•«]>d  an  honest  man. 
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liberally  mvited  him  to  duure  his  purse  till  some  esta- 
blishment could  be  pnxnired  for  him.  Henext  set- 
tled, if  saiy  measm^  of  his  deserves  that  term,  in 
Bankside,  Southwark ;  and  oflerward  removed  to  the 
Temple,  or  it's  neighbourhood.  Of  his  success  as  a 
physician,  in  either  place^.  his^own  account  was,  that 

*  he  got  plenty  of  patients  but  Ido  fees/  He  now  ap- 
pears  to  have  first  had  recours«(^to  his  pen ;  and  a 
tragedy,  which  however  he  probably  never  finished, 
was  his  earliest  attempt.  In  1757^  he  midertodk  to 
assist*  Dr. Milner,  a  dissenting  mMsta;  who  kept  an 
academy  at  Peckham,  during  a  fit  of  sickness ;  but  he 
did  not  continue  long  in  that  situation.    .\ 

The  next  year,  through  Dr.  Milner^  interest, 
he  obtained  a  regular  appointment  as  piiysician  to 
one  of  the  factories  in  India,  but  he  ntfver  availed 
himself  of  it;  and,  in  1759»  he  gave  to  the  worid 
his  *  Inquiry  into  the  Present  Stiatc  of  Polite  Learn* 
ing  in  Europe.'    He  also  published  a  piece,  called 

*  The  Bee ; '  occasionally  contributed  during  agH 
nK)nths  to  the  Monthly  Review,  for  which  he  received 
in  return,  by  a  formal  agreement,  his  board  and  los- 
ing and  a  handsome  salary  from  it's  editor,  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths; conducted  for  Wilkie  the  Lady's  Magazine^ 
and  became  a  writer  in  Mr.  Newbery's  *  PuWic 
Ledger,'  edited  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Kellyjf  in  wMdi 

*  The  miseries  of  such  an  employment  be  bus  feeiing^y  de- 
scribed in  bi»  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

t  The  intimacj  of  these  two  brother-authors  was  dissolved, 
at  a  subsequent  pmod,  by  dramatic  jealousy.  Gokismith^s 
^oe  comedy,  the  *  Good-natured  Man,^  was  treated  by  the 
town  with  unjustifiable  severity ;  while  at  the  same  time  Kelly's 

*  False  Delicacy  *  ^om  the  rage  for  sentimental  writing  was 

played  eyery  night  at  the  other  house  to  crowded  audiences, 
was  circulated  in  print  to  the  amount  of  16^000  copies  in  tM 
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laiB  *  Citusen  of  the  World^  originaUjr  appesrei  unda* 
the  tkle  of  ^  Chinese  Letters/ 

He  had  long  felt  an  anxious  denre  of  penefarating 
into  the  internal  parts  of  Asia,  and  soon  after  the  ac- 
cessdon  of  his  present  Majesty  applied  to  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  then  Prime  Minister,  for  a  salary  to  enable  him 
to  carry  his  favourite  project  into  execution.*    But 

comie  of  the  season,  and  procured  for  it's  lucky  writer  a  present 
of.  pl«|e«Bid  A  public  breakfast  from  the  booksellers.  This  was 
t4M>  much  for  ooe,  who  though  the  anti-type  of  his  own  Good- 
natored  Man  in  every  other  respect,  in  point  of  authorship 
could  unfortunately 

—  *  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne.' 

Yet  Goldsmith  by  his  performance,  undervalued  as  it  was,  cleared 
five  hundred  pounds.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  to  his  dispraise, 
that  Kelly  (though  of  humble  extraction,  and  very  limited  edu- 
Ollion)  had  the  merit  of  supporting  a  growing  family  with  do- 
ceofy  and  credit,    Alas !  foi*  the 

-—  Animis  calestibus  ira! 

*  He  also  drew  up  an  ingenious  essay,  now  forming  Lettar 
cviiL  in  his  '  Citizen  of  the  World,'  upon  the  *  utility  and  enter- 
taini^ent  which  might  result  from  a  journey  into  the  Ea^U*  The 
DuJce  of  Northumberland,  at  a  subsequent  period,  frequendy 
regretted  to  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  that  he  <  had  not  been  ap- 
prised of  Goldsmith's  wishes ;  since,  by  procuring  him  a  salary  i^r 
ilie  purpose  on  the  Irish  establishment,  he  should  have  consi- 
^Ktei  himself  as  strictly  discharging  his  duty  to  that  country  in 
thu9  patronising  it's  literary  genius.  Johnson,  however,  observefl 
that  ^  of  all  men  Goldsmith  was  least  fitted  for  such  an  employ* 
ment,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  arts  he  was  about 
to  quit.' 

To  his  Grace's  general  offisr  of  assistance  he  is  said,  with  his 
chur^cteristic  a&ction  and  sim|^city,  to  have  replied,  that  <  he  had 
a  brother  in  Ireland,  a  clergyman,  who  stood  in  need  of  help ;  as 
for  himself^  he  had  no  dependence  on  the  promises  of  great  meni 
he  looked  to  the  booksellers ;  they  were  his  best  friends,  and  1^ 
wayK>t  inelined  to  forsake  them  f^r  others ! ' 
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his  name  had  not  then  attained  distinction  by  aiif 
popular  display  of  genius;  and  his  petition,  or  memo- 
rialy  was  treated  with  neglect.  The  simpttdty  of  his 
character  however,  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the 
merit  of  his  productions  made  his  company  very  a> 
ceptable  to  a  number  of  respectable  persons;  and 
.-about  the  middle  of  the  year  1762  he  migrated  frmn 
his  mean  apartment  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  near 
the  Old  Bailey,  to  Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
At  subsequent  periods,  as  his  fortunes  improved, 
he  inhabited  successively  the  attic  story  of  the 
Library  staircase,  and  Brooke  Court  in  the  Tem- 
ple. 

Among  those  who  were  desirous  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, was  the  Earl  (afterward  Duke)  of  Northum- 
berland, Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  thedr- 
-cumstance  which  attaiided  his  introduction  to  that 
nobleman,  as  exhibiting  a  striking  trait  of  his  char 
racter,  is  worthy  of  being  isolated.  **  I  was  invited," 
said  Goldsmith,  *^  by  my  friend  Percy  to  wait  upon 
the  Duke,  in  consequence  of  the  satis&ction  he .  had 
received  from  the  perusal  of  one  of  my  productions. 
I  dressed  myself  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and 
after  studying  some  compliments  I  thought  necessary 
on  such  an  occasion,  proceeded  on  to  Northumbi^- 
liand  House,  and  acquainted  the  servants  that  *  I  had 
particular  business  with  his  Grace.'  They  showed  me 
into  an  ante-chamber,  where  after  waiting  some  time, 
a  gentleman  very  elegantly  dressed  made  his  appear- 
ance :  taking  him  for  the  Duke,  I  delivered,  all  the 
fine  things  I  had  composed,  in  order  to  compliment 
him  on  the  honour  he  had  done  me ;  when,  to  my 
,  great  astonishment,  he  told  me  ^  I  had  mistaken  lupL 
for  his  master,  who  would  see  me  immediately/ ^^A^ 
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that  in^nt  the  Duk^  came  into  the  ap^ment;  and 
I  was  So  Confounded  on  ihe  occasion,  that  1  Vant^ 
words  barely  sufficient  to  express  the  sense  I  enter- 
tained of  the  Duke's  politeness,  and  Went  kwaj 
exceedingly  chagrined  at  the  blunder  I  had  com- 
mitted.''        -    <        •  .♦  -J     ..    ;      .H 

At  the  time  of  this  visit.  Goldsmith  was  miiiisA. 
embams^d  in  his  circumstances ;  t>ut,  vain'  6f  th^ 
fcononr,  he  vrtd  continually  mentibning  it.  ^  Ail  iril 
genious  ckecutor  of  the  law,  who  had  a  writ  against 
him,  determining  to  ttim  this  circumstance  to' his 
own  advantage,  informed  him  by  letter  that  *  he  was 
steward  to  a  noblernan  who  was  charrhed  with  read 
ing  his  last  production',  and  had  crrdered  Him  to  desire 
the  Doctor  to  appoint  a  place  where  he  might  have 
the  honour  of  meeting  himj  to  cbiidtict  him  t6^  his 
LordsMp.'  The  vanity  of  poor  Goldsmith  .immedi- 
ately swallowed  the  bait ;  he  appointed  the..  !|Sriti^h 
Coffee  House,  to  which  he  was  accppoipi^iQijed)  l^.i  hift 
friend  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  printer  of  tiie<Gritidal-!Q;e- 
view,  who  in  vtdn  remonstrated  on  the  sfcigtfiarityof 
the  application.  On 'entering  the  coffee-room j ' th^ 
Miff  paid  his  respects  to  Goldsmith^  and  d^sir^ 
ttiat  h^  might. have  the  honour  of  iHunfidiatefy.^att^ML* 
ing  fakn.  But"  they  had  scarcely  proceeded  to  PaH 
MaH,  on  their  way  to  his  Lordship,  when  he  produced" 
his  writ.  Mr.  Hamilton  generously  paid  the  rnQXiey, 
aad  rfdeemed  Goldsmith  from  captivity*        . 

In  17j63»  he  corrected  and  revised  many  of  Ne^t^^*  ' 
bery'« <pHbHcations,  particularly  his  'Art  of  PpeliT'* 
in  twbVbluifies'lSmO.,  and  the  ^life  of  Beau  Nash  *.  - 
in  '^vo,  '  He  wrote  also,  about  this  tiniie,  the  *  Let-, 
ters  on  Engti^JHi^tory  £rom*B  Nobleman  ta  hisrSoQ,^- 
in  two  volumes  12mo. ;  which  have  been  inaccurately 

VOL.  VI.  B 
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Altributcdto  Lo^d  Ljttdtan**  theEarlof  Qrreiy^and 
other  noble  ajatlmrs.  About  this  time  he  b^ame  ^m 
of  the  origiBal .  members  of  the  literary  Club*  ,t 
.  .  lu  1765^  he  published  his  '  Traveller/  by  which 
hia  rqputatkm  was  established.^  At  the.  same  tioM; 
appeared  a  collection  of  his  *  Essays,'  whidi  had 
previoualy  been  printed  in.  various  periodical  piiUi- 
patioDS.,  This  was  foUowed^  in  ^760,  by  his  ^  Viaur 
of  Wakefield,' j  and  his  'History  of  Ei^Umd'p 
ibur  volumes  9vo.  He  compiled  likewise,  with  HtUe 
lidvantage  however  to  his  fiame^  a  ^  Histwy  of  Rome' 
in  two  yolumesi  Svo.,  and  made  an  '  Abridgem^' 
of  it  in  one  volume  ISmo.  For  the  latter  he  re- 
ceived  fifty  guineas;  and  for  his  *  History  of  Eng* 


> « 


» '  ^  Aad,  iHUit  is  ratiier  mogiinf  ntr^c:  qoMradicted  ^ibm 
directly  or  iadirecdy  by  that  noblemsQ  or  by  any  of  his  fiienda 
The  work  itself  had,  deservedly,  a  very  n^id  sale. 

-f;  For  a  more  detailed  account  vi  this  illuslrious  godety,  see 
Ae  ISte  of  Jfdmsoii. 

.  ^  JohasoD  pronounced  of  it»  thai  *  there  lad  not  been  m  fin 
a  poem  siace  Pope'iB  ti^ie/  ;The  M;$*had  lainbyhiinlor  iogte 
years ;  when  that  able  writer  not  only  p«»uaded  him  to  publish 
it,  but  also  gave  him  some  hints,  and  some  couplets,  foar  it's  im- 
provement. See  the  Life  of  Johnson.  It  introduced  him  to 
the  iovalulble  ac^pudfitanoe^  Lord  Nagenft,  Mr.  Burfcoi  Tophan 
Betfaden^  8ir  Jodma  Heynokb,  &c;  who  alternately  laivrdtke 
aimplicity  of  the  man,  admired  the  d^faace-of  ibt  poet,  sai 
ridiculed  the  vanity  of  the  egotist. 

'  $  This  wotk,  written  while  he  was  under  arrest  for  rent,  was 
disposed  of,  some  time  before  it*a  paUicalJim,  tiiroug^  Johnson 
to  Newbery  for  sixty  pounds;  a  ^  sufficamt  pno^**  according 
to  his  fr»diy  agent,  at  the  thne.  Tbebookselter»ittdeed,Wsa 
foibta  hope  of  profiting  by  his  bargain,  that  he  did-not  publisb 
It,  tin  after  ihe  '  Traveller '  )iad  nuide  it's , appearance.  He  had 
previoudy  add,  what  he  himself  (in  a  letter  to  his  brother)  calls 
^  a  catchpenny  peiformanco^"  *  the  Xafe  of  Yoktin,*  ooaqpoaitf 
in  four  weeks,  for  Iweaty  pounik 
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ki4'  599/;  lii  the  '  Hktorf  5f  Greece/  dieolateil 
ufider^  Mi  name/it  1«  beMeved  that  he  hadnii  cmiceniw 
£te  drew'uf),  alMfat  the  same  period^  the  lives  ^ 
Porn^  mi  tjovd  Bolingbroke^  and  many  otiher 
JS^t^  cohipositioiis;  aad^  in  1768,  hk  ^  Good- 
Mfaried  Man  *^  was  auecessfiilly  performed  at  Coveaft 
C^deii  theatre.^  He  sow  derived'  large  profits  £nHA 
hte  Writings;  but  bdng^  extifemely  defident . in .  eocB- 
liomy,^  and  continuing  addicted  to  gaming^  though  little 
Ifequa&ifigd  tvith  if  s  mysteries,  he  became  the  pre^ 
of  tliose  who  were  unprincipled  enough  to  take  ad^ 
vantage  of  his  ignorance  or  hisr  prodigaliity.  Tfa^ 
^TfdfcMt*  (as  he  was  generaSj  called,  though  he  never 
took  any  degree  beyond  that  of  Bachelm*  in  Medicine^ 
had  also,  we  are  told,  a  constant  levee  of  hist  disi^ 
tIMsed  coiMtrjnmen^  whose'Wants,  as  far  as  he  was 
alblef,  lie  alwajrd  relived;  and  he  was  soften  kmnKm 
to'  leave  lu^^lf  without  a  guinea,  in  order  to  supply 
the  nece^ities  Of  others. 

Pre^du^y  to  the  publication  of  his  ^  Deaertod 
Tillage,!  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  J  the  bookseller  had  given  him  a  hundred^ 

-  *  The  *  CtoA&t*  of  this  drama,  a  character  most  hapfuly  eaiv^ 
cehred  and  most  highly  finished,  Goldsmith  owned  he  borroiifed 
firoiii  die'^^  <  StispMuil*  '6f  the  Rasabler.  It  wi^  so  adziiirably 
^^monftfed  by  Shnter,  pdltiibubtfly  in  his  ceading.of  the  let* 
ie^in  '^e  fourth  act,  liiat  th^  author  himself  assuted  him,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  performef^,  ^  the  fine  comic  Adinees  oT 
Us'^ldlomring  had  made  it  appear  alinost  as  new  to  himes  to  any 
Mier  person  in  the  house/  The  Prologue  was  furnished  by  Dr. 
Johnson. 

-'^f  An  edition  of  this  poem  his  recently  been  piAlished,  with 
^griivihgs>  appropriating  all  it's  striking  locdities  to  faiis  favouriti^ 
lAA^  v91age^   The  'Village-preacher'  is  said,  by  aome,  to  have 
iNien  thcf  poetVfadier.  * 
i  Who,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Si^al  Academy,  pro'* 

a  2 
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guineas  as  the  purchase-money  of  the  copy..  This, 
the  Doctor  mentioned  a  few  hours  afterward  to  one 
of  hi9  friends,  who  observed  it  was  *  a  very  large 
sum  for  so  short  a  performance,  being  nearly  five 
shillings  a  line/  **  In  truth,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "  I 
think  so  too ;  it  is  much  more  than  the  honest  man 
can  afford,  or  the  piece  is  worth.  I  have  not  been 
easy,  since  I  received  it :  I  will  therefore  go  back, 
and  return  him  his  note;''  which  he  actually  did, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  l)ooksdler  to  pay  him  in 
proportion  to  the  profits  produced  by  the  sale  of  the 
poem,  which  proved  very  considerable. 

In  1770,  he  made  a  short  trip  to  Paris  in  company 
with  a  party  of  ladies,  including  the  two  .beautiful 
Miss  Homecks. 

In  1772,  his  comedy  entitled  f  She  stoops  to  con- 
quer, or  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night,'  was  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre  with  great  applause.*  About 
the  same  time,  likewise,  he  wrote  several  prefaces. 
Of  these,  one  prefixed  to  Dr.  Brookes'  *  New*  and 
Accurate  System  of  Natural  History'  was  drawn' 

cured  for  him  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Ancient  History; 
a  mere  complimentary  distinction  indeed,  attended  neither  wkh 
emolument  nor  trouble.  ^ 

*  The  grand  mistakci  upon  which  ^  this  admirable  play  is  • 
founded,  of  a  gentleman's  house  for  an  ii^n,  is  said  to  have  been 
actuaBy  made  by  himself,-  on  one  of , his  joumies  from  home  to 
the  school  at  Edgeworthstown.  Hie  ludicrous  circumstance  of 
the  robbery  is  from  <  Albumazar.*  He  entered  the  theatre  hims^ 
only  in  the  fifth  act^  when  diere  was  a  hiss  at  the  improbability  of' 
Mrs«  Hardcastle'is  supposing  herself  forty  miles  from  home^ 
though  near  her  own  hotise!  ^\  What's  that?''  heasked  in  alann* 
'^  Pshaw!"  replied  Colman,  ^'  don't  be  fearful. of  squibs^- when 
we  have  been  sitting  iafanost  these  two  hours,  upon  a  barrel  of  gun-^ 
powder."  This  answer  was  never  forgiven.  The  comedy  cleared 
himeii^t bmdred poiin4i.   ,■.    ■  ''      * 
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-up  in  a  manner  so  captivating,  that  the  booksellers 
engaged  him  to  compile  a  *  EKstory  oiF  the  Earth 
and  Animated  Nature,'  in  eight  volumes,  8vo,  This, 
his  last  publication,  appeared  early  in  1774 ;  and 
though  distinguished  by  it's  elegance  and  purity  of 
stile,  it's  interesting  inferences,  and  it's  striking  de- 
scriptions, realised  too  fully  by  it's  want  of  original 
information  and  it's  numerous  errors  the  prediction 
of  Johnson,  that  *  he  would  make  his  Natural  History 
as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  tale.'  He  received  for 
it  however  from  his  bookseller,  it  is  said,  not  less  than 
850/. 

He  died  April  4,  1774,  in  the  forty  fifth  year  of 
his  age,  of  a  nervous  fever  ♦  consequent  upon  his  old 
complaint,  the  strangury  (in  which  he  had  taken 
James'  fever-powder  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Dip. 
Hawes,  who  afterward  published  an  account  of  his 
case)  and  was  interred  in  the  Temple  burjdng- 
ground.  A  monument,  executed  by  NoUekens,  was 
subsequently  erected  for  him,  by  a  subscription 
among  his  friends  of  the  literary  Club,  in  West- 
minster Abbey.     This .  consists  of  a  large  ipedallion, 

*  Exasperated,'  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  uneasiness  of  mind 
under  .embarrassments  brought  on  by  his  prodigaIi4eai  .e$p&t 
i^ially  to  needy  Irish  authors. '  '^  Sir  Joshua  {le^olds  is  of 
ppinion  (says  Boswell)  that  he  owed  no  less  than  2^000^. !  Was 
ever  poet  so  trusted  before?"  He  would  sometimes  even  give 
tway  his  whole  breakfast  to  ipoor  housekeepers ;  saying  with  iei 
Qnile,  after  they  were  gone,  "  Now  let  me  suppose  I  have  eaten 
^heartier  meal  than  usual,  and  am  nothing  out  of  pocket."  No 
wonder  he  was  enibeurassed,  though  in  fourteen  years  he  is  sup^^ 
posed  to  have  received  for  his  writings,  at  least,*  8,000^. !  Among 
other  objects  of  his  benevQlence,  we  -fi^d  a  weU-loiown  name  of 
later  days.  His  biographer  has  published  a  very  curious  letter 
from  Thoma9  Paihe^  soliciting  the  poet's  interest  in  procuring  *  m 
addition  to  the  pay  of  excisemen ! ' 
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widi  a  g«od  resemblance  of  the  Doctor  in  profiki 
aodd  appnqiiriate  ornaments ;  and  beanie  pn  a  tcUefr^ 
yfifite  ifiasbhf  the  following,  insorip^n  &mki^  iK>i 
of  Johnson:  ;,. : 

Olivakii  Goldsmith/ 

Qui  nuUmn  Jeri  scribendi  genus  non  tetipt^ 

Nullum^  quod  tetigit^  non  otfuvoiti 

She  risus  essent  mooendif 

melacffnHtf 

Agechuml  p0enSf  ai  kms  domimtUfri 

Jngenio  iubUnd$f  vhidu$,  venatUisf 

Oratione  grandis,  nittdus^  venuitusff 

Hoc  Monumento  ntemoriam  coluU 

SodaUum  amor^ 

Amkorum  JUtei, 

Iteijtorum  Veneratia* 

Natui  in  Hibemid  Forma  Ijfngfueiimm^ 

In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas^ 

Nov.  xxix.  M*Dcc  xixi.* 

Eblanse  Uteris  insHMus, 

.  Oiiii  Lcndini. 
ApriliY.u  BGC  Lxxiv. 

His  stature  was  under  the  middle  size,  his  bodj 
strongly  built,  his  limbs  more  sturdy  than  eleganti 
his  fXMnidsxion  pale,  his  forehead  low,  and  his  &cc 
almost  round  and  pitted  with  the  smaUi-poK,  Jwi 
marked  with  strong  lines  of  thinkings  His  firstly 
pearsuQce  was  not  captivating ;  but,  when  he  grew 
ea^y  and  cheerful  in  compao^,  he  relaxed  into  such  a 
* ...  ^   I  ......  ./ .  '• 

*  By  mistake  for  1728.  In  addition  to  this  Latin  epitaph 
Jabnson  hoooiired  the  memory  of  his  friend  with  the  followiof 
Greek  tetrastich ; 

*0<ri  /Aif»«Af  .^Mr<s  j»frfvr  xi^»  KV^  nmkmm^ 
K^iMirf  ff-tfumr,  /r^^MM't  fvnii«iv> 


^   A  ^  , 
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display  of  good  huimmr,  as  speedily  removed  everf 
unfavourable  impression. 

The  poetical  and  dramatib  com][)Ositimi8  6f  Gbli^ 
smith  possess '  great,  ttierit  No  man  indeed,  a^ 
Mr.  BosweU  remarks,  had  the  ^  of  displaying  to 
more  advantage,  as  a  writer,  whatever  litatiry  ac- 
quiffltions  he  made.  Nihilj  guod  tetigit,  non  w^ 
nmit.  His  mind  resembled  a  fertSie,  but  thin  soU. 
There  was  a  quick,  but  not  a  strong,  vegetation  of 
whatever  chanced  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  No  deep 
root  could  be  struck.  The  oak  of  the  forest  did  not 
grow  there;  btit  the  elegant  shrubbery,  and  the 
fragrant  parterre,  appeared  in  gay  succession.  It  has 
been  generally  believed,  that  he  was  a  mere  fool  in 
edbversation ;  *  but,  in  truth,  this  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  He  had,  no  doubt,  a  more  than  com- 
mon share  of  that  hurry  of  ideas,  which  we  often 
find  in  his  countrymen,  and  which  sometimes  pro* 
duces  a  laughable  confusion  in  Expressing  them. 
He  was  very  much  what  the  French  call  un 
itmrdi;  and  from  vanity,f   and  aii  eager  desire  of 

*  <'  His  common  comrersation/'  said  Beattie,  <<  was  ailtrangfli 
mixture  of.  absurdity  and  silliness;  of  silliness  so  great,  f|S  to 
make  me  think  sometimes,  and  so  too  thought  Sir  Jpabua 
Beynolds,  that  he  affected  it.  Yet  he  was  a  genius  of  Jio  mem 
nmk:  somebody  (Lord  Orford)  who  knew  him  well,  called 
Um  ^  ^  inspired  idiot  I*  His  biJlad  of  <  £dwin  and  Angelina*  is 
exceedingly  beautiful;  and  in  his  two  other  poems,  thouf^ 
tbere  be  great  inequalities,  there  is  pathos,  energy,  and  erea 
soblimity.**    Garrick  described  him  as  ^ 

—  *  for  shortness  called  *  Noll,* 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  '  and  talked  like  <<  poor  Poll*"' 


t  'I^  was  so  ezcessiye,  that  though  his  maternal  grandfather 
was  called  OUver^  be  used  to  assert  his  own  Christian  xi^ 
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\)emg  iDoiispicuous  wherevier  he  w4s,  he  frequently 
.  talked  carelessly,^  without  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
or  even  without  thought  Those,  who  were  in  aiijr 
w;ay.  distii^^uished,  excited,  envy  in  him  to  so  ridi- 
culous an  excess,  that  the  instances  of  it  are  hardy 
i:^rediblef  On  his  Fi:eneb  tour,  he-  was  seriously 
l^lg]y  that  more  attentidti  .was  paid  t5  the  Mis9 
Homecks,  than  to  their"  beau  companion;  and  once 
^t  the  exhibition  pf  the  Faiitpccini  in  I^^mdon,  whiSB 
those  who  sat  next  him  ;obfiferved  with  what  dex^ 
terity  a  pu{^t  was  made  t^  tp^  a  pik&,  he  cduld 
not  bear  that  it  should  have  isuch  pr^e,  butrer-r 
daimed  with  some  warpiith;  ♦^  Pshaw!  Ircandoit 
l[)etter  myself  ("  . 

^  With  pll  his  defects,  as  a.writei',  he  was  of  the 
most  distinguisihed  abilities.  Whatever  he  eon^c^ed, 
)ie  d;d.  i|;.  better  than  any  other  man  coxM/  He  had 
the^  art  of  being  minute  without  tedioushess,  and 
general  without  confusion ;  copious  without .  exubes 
jance,  exact  without  constraint,  and  easy  without 
^^aknes^.  .  Hi^  /  yicai*.  of  Wakefield '  in  particulaiv 
which  deservedly  ranks  in  the  first  class  of  English 
npvels,  is  <kawn  up  in  language  which  "  angels  might 
have  heard,  and  virgins  told."  '  His  enchanting  prose 
is*  said  to  have  received  from  him  very  few  correc-? 
tions :  but  in  his  verses,  particularly  his  two.  great 
ethic  poems,  nothing  could  exceed  Ms  patient  and 
incessant  revisal.  /    : 

« 

m  '  > 

jtToduced  by  some  ^iffinity  or  connexion  with  ^e  family  of  the 

Protector;  and  he,  also,  claimed  kindred  with  that  of  General 
Wolfev^-  ...-..•..•,• 

.   *  '<  No  man,"  said  Johnson,.  <'  vi%&  more  foolish  when  he  1^ 
npt  a  ^n  in  h^  hand,  or  more  iris^  whew  he  had/' 
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By  Gamck  he  was  sererely,  but  not  reiy  inaccu- 
irafely,  characterised  in  his  ffible  of  ^  Jupiter  and 
Mercury.' 

"Here,  Hermes  (says  Jove,  who  with  nectar  was  mellow) 
-  Go  fetch  me  some  day ;  I  will  make  an  odd  fellow: 
^  Eight  and  wrong  shall  be  jmnbled,  much  gold  and  some  dross ; 
,  Without  cause  be  he  pleased,  without  ca^use  be  he  cross ; 

Be  sure,  as  I  work,  to  throw  in  contradictions, 
.  A  great  love  of  truth,  yet  a,  mind  tum'd  to  fictions — 
Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which  warm'd  in  the  baking, 
Turn  to  learning  and  gaming,  religion  and  raking. 
With  the  love  of  a  'wench,  let  his  writings  be  chaste ; 
.  Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his  pen  with  fine  taste } 
That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail, 
Set  fire  to  the  head,  and  set  fire  to  the' tail. 
For  the  joy  of  each  sex,  on  the  world  I'll  bestow  it ; 
This  scholar,  rake,  Christian,  dupe,  gamester,  and  poet» 
Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fame, 
And  among  brother-mortals  be  Goldsmith  his  name : 
When  on  earth  this  strange  mixture  no  more  shall  appear, 
You,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him  to  make  us  sport  here." 

That  he  was,  like  Pope,  however,  a  poet  rather  of 
reason  than  of  fancy  or  pathos,  appears  to  have  re- 
sulted not  merely  firora  the  character  of  his  genius, 
but  firom  the  conviction  of  his  judgement  that  it  was 
the  best :  *  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  commenda- 
tion of  Pamell's  Poems  in  his  Life  of  that  poet,  who 
"  considers  the  language  of  poetry  as  the  language 
of  life,  and  conveys  the  warmest  thoughts  in  the 
simplest  expression."  This,  applying  as  it  does 
rather  to  the  outwardness  than  to  the  substance 
and  essence  of  poetry,  became  on  every  occasion  the 
cant  both  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  with  a  view 
to  depress  and  degrade  the  compositions  of  Gray, 

*  See  the  '  Censura  Literarin/  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  V#68* 
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O^Bins^  &c.  q£  Wham  tbery  indtilged  an  ilUberal 
envy.  The  *  Traveller/  however,  is  a  very  noUd 
poem.  It's  sentiments  are  always  interesting,  gene- 
rally just,  and  often  new ;  if  s  imagery  is  elegant,  pic- 
turesque, and  occasionally  sublime ;  and  it's  language 
nervous,  highly-finidied,  and  fuU  of  harmony.  It  is, 
indeed,  fieur  superior  to  the  *  Deserted  Village,'  which 
(to  say  nothing  of  it's  strange  mixture  of  important 
truths  and  dangerous  fallacies,  in  respect  of  political 
economy)  with  many  beautafiil  passages,  is  strikingly 
defective  in  closeness  of  compression  and  novdty  of 
imagery,  and  sicklied  over  witib  a  tone  of  afi*ected  or 
morbid  melanchdy. 
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etvtneraiUe  nomen- 
nostra  juod  jtroderat  urii. 


'  t 


[1708—1778.] 


IHIS  illustriotis  statesman,  the  second  son  of 
Robert  Bitt».  Esq.  of.Boconnoc  in  ConiwalL  and 
Harriet  sister  of  the  Earl  of .  Grandisont  was  bom 
en  the  fifteenth  of.  November,  1708.f  The  earlj 
part  of  his  education  he  received  at  Eton,  ias  a 
scholar  on  the  £>undation ;  after  which  he  spent  a 

*  Authorities.  Life  qf  the  Earl  qf  Chaiham^  178S;  ATh- 
^actqfhU  Speeche$f  1779;  Collins*  Peerage,  and  Smollett's 
History  of  England, 

t  His  grandfather  was  Thomas  Pitt  Esq.,  for  some  tune 
Governor  of  Fort  Su  George,  Madras,  who  sold  to  the  King  of 
France  in  1717  for  135,0001.  the  celebrated  diamond,  commonly 
Imown  by  the  appellation  of  ^  Pitt's  Diamond,  or  the  Regent.' 
Hus  extraordinary  jewel,  which  wrighed  ld6|  carats  after  cut* 
ting,  he  had  purchased  in  1706  for  20,000/.  By  Je&ries*  canw 
^  irahiation,  it  is  worth  about  150,0002. 

The  largest  diamond  knoum  in  the  world  is  one  belonging  to 
tte  Kii^  qf  Portugal,  still  uncut,  which  is  estimated  (according 
to  some  writers)  at  22^  millions  sterling,  and  by  the  lowest  com* 
putalion  exceeds  in  valuk  Si  ndllions.    It  wei^  1,680  carats. 

The  next,  weighing  779  carats,  adorns  the  Russiaa  Sceptred 
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short  time,  as  gentleman  commoner,  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford :  but  of  his  academical  studies  the 
only  testimony  remaining  is,  a  copy  of  Latin  verses 
in  the  *  J^uctus  *  published  by  that  XTniversity  upon 
the  death  of  George  I.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  an  hereditary  disposition  to  the  gout, 
which-  had  appeared  even  while  he  was  at  school, 
that  he  left  college  without  taking  his  degree,  in 
order  to  try  the  effect  of  a  tour  on  the  Continent. 
If  his  disorder,  however/*intercepted  in  some  degree 
his  studies,  it  probably  compensated  to  him  this  pri- 
vation, by  precluding  the  too  usual  indulgences  of 
juvenile  dissipation.  Upoti  his  return,  he  entered 
into  the  army,  and  became  a  comet  of  horse :  but 
he  seems  soon  to  have  discovered,  ^  that  the  saiate, 
and  not  the  camp,  the  cabinet  and  not  the  field,  were 
the  scenes  for  which  nature  had  destined  himL' '  Ac* 
cordin^y,  in  1735,.  through  the  ihtarest  of  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Marlborough  be  obtained  ^ 
%at  m  the  House  of  Commons,  as  .representative 
(if  it  may  be  so  called)  for  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarum.  In  the  same  parliament  his  two  friends, 
Lyttelton  and  Richard  Grenville  (subsequently  Lord| 
Temple)  made  their  senatorial  debut. 

Mr.  Pitt  uniformly  voting  with  the  Opposition,  Si^ 


'\- 


and  is  pronounced  wortib  nearty  5  niillion«,  itliougb  it  costlittit 
piore^than  iS5jW0/. 

The  Diamond  of  the  Great  Mogul,  cut  in  rose,  weig^27d^ 
carats,  and  is  valued  at  980,600  gukieas.  ' 

Another  Diamoml  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  of  il5  caraiSi  ii^ 
rated  at  869,800  guineas.  - 

^The  Emperor  of  Germany-s  Diamond,  ^ghmg  189^  carat8| 
is  wprrii  109,S2t)  guineas;    ^  '^  r    .  »^ 
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Bx>berC  Walpole  took  from  him  his  cominissiony  or  to 
adopt  the  poetical  language  oi  Lyttelton, 

— *  Snatch'd  the  servfle  standard  from  his  hand:* 

this,  however,  only  raised  him  more  rapidly  to  emi- 
nence as  a  patriot.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Minority,  he 
quickly  attained  the  first  place.*  A  manly  figure,  an 
expressive  countenance^  a  melodious  voice,  a  keen 
eye,  and  a  graceful  manner  gave  lustre  to  :a  copious 
docution  animated  with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  fre- 
quently marked  with  passages  which  from  tljeir  pe-« 
culiar  energy  were  almost  irresistible.  The  records 
of  the  British  senate  scarcely  present  another  name. so 
distingui^ed  by  that  eloquenqe,  which  *  lightens  and 
thunders  and  confounds !'  To  these  powers  he  a^ded 
true  elevation  of  nfiind,  undeviating  integrity,  and 
a  genuine  love  for  the  pure  principles  of  the  con- 
stitij^tion.  ' 

It  was  not  therefore  surpri^ng  :tiiat,  as  an  able  and 
vigilant opposer  of  suspicious  or; impolitic  measures, 
he  should  have  risen  so  rapidly  in  the  public  esti- 
mation«  He  exerted  himself  against  the  Spanish 
Convention  in  1788»  -  He  also,  in  1740;  opposed  the 
bill  tor  Regirf^ring  Seamen,  as  a  most  arbitrary  regu- 
lation.* Upon  the  latter  occasion  the  Minister's  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  having  attacked  him  with 
great  severity  as  ^  a  young  man/  and  observed  that 
*  tl^  discovery  of  truth  was  little  promoted  by  pomp-: 
ous  diction  and  theatrical  emotion,'  incurred  a  tre- 
mendpus  castigation  from  his  indignant  antagonist. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  answer  addressing  himself  to  the  Speaker, 
observed :   ^ 

"  Sir,  The  atrocious  crime  of  being  *  a  young  man,' 
which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  has  with  $o  much 
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spirit  and  decency  charged  upon  ne^  1  ihaD  MM 
attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny ;  imt  content  niTsdf  with 
wishing^  that  I  may  be  one  of  those  whose  follies 
cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who 
are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.  Whether  *  yout^^ 
can  be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproieM^h,  I  wlB 
not  assume  the  province  of  deterinining;  biM  age 
becomes  justly  contemptible,  if  the  opportdmtiHi 
which  it  brings  have  passed  without  improveiheni^ 
and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the  pasdons  are 
subsided.  The  wretch  who,  having  seen  the  conae^' 
quences  of  a  thousand  errors,  continues  stin  to  blun- 
der,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to 
stupidity,  is  surely  an  object  of  contempt  or  abiun^ 
rtoce,  and  deserves  not  that  his  grey  head  should 
secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more.  Sir,  is  he  to 
be  abhorred,  who  as  he  is  advanced  in  age,  hA 
receded  from  virtue,  and  become  more  wicked  9n& 
less  temptation ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for  meaey 
which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  remainder  of 
his  Hfe  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

But  'youth*  is  not  the  only  crime  I  have  becB 
accused  of;  it  has  been  said,  '  I  have  acted  a  Ihea^ 
trical  part'  A  thes^cal  part  may  imply  either 
some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissimulation  <i 
iaj  real  sentiments,  and  the  adoption  of  the  opinioitf 
and  the  language  of  another  man.  In  the  fist 
sense,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  be  confuted,  and 
deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  despised.  I  am 
at  liberty,  like  other  men,  to  use  my  own  language! 
and  though,  perhaps,  I  may  have  some  ambition 
to  please  that  Honourable  Gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay 
m3rddf  under  any  restraint,  nor  vely  solicitously  copy 
either  his  mien  or  his  diction,  however  matured  by 
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age  (NT  by  experienee^  If  aay  pefmii,  by  dusftging 
ine  with  theatrktdl  behaviour,  shall  kiply  tJiat  I 
litter  any  seiiCniients  but  my  own,  I  shall  treat  hid 
as  a  cakumiEtor  ami  a  vfllain ;  nor  shall  any  protec- 
tbpk  didter  him  from  the  treatment,  which  he  de» 
im^.  I  shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without  scnqpk 
tiamide  upon  aU  those  forms,  with  which  We^th  and 
Pignity  entrench  themselves,  iror  shdl  any  thiilg 
bat  Age  restrain  my  r^flientment;  Age,  whi^h'al- 
ways  hrfaigs  one  privilege,  that  of  beiflg  insoletit  and 
supercilious  wkhout  ptinishanent 

Siijt  with  regard  to  those.  Sir,  whom  I  have  offended^ 
{.imi  of  c^inion  that,  if  I  had  acted  a  borrowed  part» 
I  should  have  avoided  the  censiire.  The' heat  whidi 
«fended  them  is  the  ardor  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal 
ht  the  service  of  my  country,  which  neither  h(^  n6t 
fear  shall  eter  influence  me  to  su]^iess.  I  will  not 
ik  uncoiicemed,  while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look 

in  isoknce  upon  puUic  robbery,  t  will  exert  my  en« 
deavours,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  repel  the  aggressor 
ted  drag  the  thief  to  justice,  wlioever  may  protect 
them  m  their  viUamy,  or  whoever  may  partake  <tf 
theor  phinder." 

It  was  in  1745,  in  which  year  he  resigned  his  ap- 
^intment  as  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Fre- 
ilerick  Prince  of  Wales,  that  he  was  first  proposed  to 
Gewge  II.  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the  post  of 
Secretary  at  War :  but  so  obnoxious  had  he  rendered 
himsdf  to  his  Majesty,  probably  on  account  of  his  con- 
<toixt  oi^)0»tion  to  Hanoverian  pditics,*  that  he  was 

*  f!or  his  opposition  to  the  me^ures  of  miiiistry  upon  yarioos 
(tccasionSy  his  early  patroness  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
hated,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of  lOfiOOl*; 
^Hipon  account  of  his  merit/'  as  her  will  exlpressly  state%  ^  ia 


(^ 
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decidedly  rejected,  and  a  general  resignatitm  6f  tlie 
Pelhatn  party  took  place*  Necessity,  however,  ais  they 
had  foreseen,  soon  produced  their  re*instatement ;  and 
in  February,  1746,  he  was  appointed  Joint  Vice  Trea- 
surer  of  Ireland,  and  the  satne  year  IVeasurer  and  Pay- 
master  General  of  the  Army,  and  a  Privy  CoundDor.  • 

As  Paymaster  of  the  Army,  he  had  an  opportu* 
nity  of  displajring  his  natural  disinterestedness. .  It 
had  been  the  custom  of  his  pred^essors  to  retkin 
large  balances  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands, of 
which  they  made  consideraUe  advantage  by  sQbf 
scribing  them  in  government-securities.  Mr.  Ktt, 
on  the  contrary,  invariaUy  placed  his  sm^plusses^  iA 
the  Bank,  in  ordor  that  they  might  be '  cit  a2I  titnel 
ceady  for  the  public  service,  and  never  derived  fivM 
them  the  smallest  private  emolui!qient.  He  even*  le^ 
fused'lhe  usual  perquisite,  upon  a  siib^y  voted. tOr 
the  Kfaig  of  Sardinia ;  and,  stUl  more  to  the  suiiirisa 
of  that  Sovereign^  declined  a  large  present,  of  which 
he  had  requested  his  acceptance. 

Jn  1754,  he  married  Hester,  daughter  of  Bichard 
Grenville,  Esq.  of  Wotton  in  Buckinghamshire,;  a 
lady  of  great  merit,  with  whom  he  parsed  his  li&  hf 
uninterrupted  harmony.  '.i 

A  disappointment,  however,  about  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State,  with  his  want  of  confidence  iu 
a  weak  and  divided  ministry,  rendered'  him  indii^ 
ferent  to  a  continuance  of  office;  and  when  the  King 
in  1755  returned  from  Hanover,  bringing  subsidiaiy 
treaties  with*  Hesse  Cassel  and  Russia  for  it's  deTence^ 
he  warmly  joined  Mr.  Legge  in  opposing  their  ratifi*. 
cation.     Upon  this  account  they  both,  and  with  tfa^n^ 

the  noble  defence  he  has  made  for  the  support  of  the  laws  of  Eng« 
land,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country." 
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G^eA^ffl^,  vrefe  6iaisdssled.  H^  n&w  strenuously 
opposed  the  tisvcmite  measures  of  def^ildii^  England 
bj  foreign  troops,  and  Hanover  by  subsidies.  The 
war  had  i^ned  dkastrously ;  an4  the  Duke  of  New* 
casde,  havu^  in  vain  attempted  to  gain  him  over  to 
bis  party,  rescued.  In  the  airtiunn  of  1756;  a  fii^h 
administraition  was  formed,  and  MrlPitt  became  Secre<- 
tary  q£  State.  A  nati^Moial  mffitia  was  cionstituted ;  a 
body  of  Highlanders  were  levied  to  serve  in  North 
Asieiica;  ^uadnms  were  de^atched  to  the  East  and 
Weit^lndies,  and  a  suocessM  expedition  was  bsbA 
out  agaimi  Goree.  Still  faosliie  however  to  the  war 
m  Germany,  at  least  und&r  the  conduct  of  the  Daka 
of  Cionberland,  the  new  Secretary  in  Aprjl  1757  with 
bis  fiiends  Lord  Tem^  and  Mr.  Legge  received  tiie 
royal  command  to  i^esign.  But  such  was  the  public 
discontent  upon  this  precipitate  measure,  evinced  hf 
azdmated  address^  fsokn  all  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
that  Hie  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  commisijioned  in  the 
eastnnij^  June  to  offier  the  Ex-minister  his  own  .terms. 
Ife,  accordingly,  remiined  fak  office ;  and  having  ar* 
ranged  a  cabiniet,  of  which  he  was  the  pervading  and 
master-^irit,  raised  his  country  from  depression  and 
di^aipe  to  the  highest  pitdh  of  glory.  His  ftmda* 
mental  ptmdple  was,  to  disregard  all  party  and  £i^ 
fifily-intei^ests,  and  to  em{doy  talents  wherever  he 
tmad  them.  The  result  might  naturally  be  antici* 
pfiM*  Never  had  been  witnessed  such  an  instanta« 
tmw  and  radical  change.  Whatever  oomprehaisiv^ 
genius,  extended  intelligence,  deep  political  know- 
ledge,  and  indefatigable  industry  OMild  effect,  was 
accomplished.  From  torpid  supineness,  England  asto- 
nished the  enemy  with  miremitted  activity.  Not  a 
jBhip,  or  a  man,  was  suffisred  to  remain  unem^doy ed. 

VOL.  VI.  s 
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Europe,  America^  Africa  fdt  the  influence  dfl^. 
cjbaracter  in  an  instant  Under  his  auspices.  Am* 
herst  ^d  Boscawep  reduced  Cape  Breton;  Wdfe* 
and  Saunders  triiynpAed  at  Quebec;  tbe  French 
were  ddfeated  in  the  East  Indies,  and  ruined  in 
EjEinpe;  Bdleisle  was  rent  from  their  monarchy, 
their  coasts  were  insulted  and  ravaged,  their,  fleets 
d^troyed,  thdr  trade  annihilated^  and  their  state  re« 
4uced.  to .  bankruptcy. 

In  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was  exact  and  diUw 
gent  beyond  example.  He  gave  all  hb  time  to  busi- 
ness, and  none  to  parade;  not  holding  a  singlelevee 
during  his  secretaryship.  WeU-informed  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  orders,  he  was  peremptory  in.  insist- 
ing upon  the  execution  of  them.  In  ..illustration  of 
thi^  feature  of  his  character,  the  following. anecdote 
has  been  frequently  rekted.  Preparatory  to. one 
of  his  secret  expeditions,  he  had  issued  directions  to 
the  different  officers  presiding  in  the  military,  nava^ 
and  ordnance  department,  to  prepare  a  large  body  of 
forces,  a  certain  number  of  slnps,  and  a  prc^rtipnal 
quantity  of  stores,  &c.  against  «n  appointed  'day. 
He  received  answers  from  all  the  individuals  cop- 
cemcd,  affirming  that  ^^  they  could  not  possdUy  exe- 
cute them  within  the  time  prescribed.'  Jt  was  then 
a  very  late  hour  of  the  night :  but  he  instantly  sent 
for  his  secretary,  and  despatched  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing commands:  ^  I  desire,  Mr.  Wood,  that  you 
will  immediately  go  to  Lord  Anson. — ^You  need  not 

*  Wolfe  was  appointed,  in  composition  both  to.the  Priine  Muus- 
ter  and  to  the  King.  It  is  said  that,  in  order  to  seciure  himself 
from  unconsciously  doing  any  thing  against  the  constitution,  he 
by  Lord  Northington^s  recommendation  availed -himself  of  liia 
mi^aoce  of  Mr*  Pratt,  afterward  the  great  Lord  Camdes.^ 
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tnuUe  yoursdf  to  visit  the  Admiralty^  he- is  not 
to  he  Smmd  there:  you  must  pursue. faimtls  Uie 
gaming-house,  and  tell  him  from  me,  that  ^  if  he  does 
not  fiilfil  the  orders  of  govermneiit  which  he  has  re- 
ceived at  my  hands,  I  will  most  assuredly  impeach 
him/  Proceed  from  him  to  Lord  Logomer;  and 
though  he  shoiiM  be  bcdstered  with  harlots,  undraw 
his  curtains^  and  repeat  the  same  message.  Then 
direct  your  course  to  Sir  Charles  Frederick,  and 
assure  him  that  ^  if  his  Majesty's  carders  are'  not 
obeyed,  they  shall  be  the  last  which  he  shall  receive 
from  me/^  The  consequence  was,  Itot  in  spite  of 
impossibilities,  every  thing  was  ready  at  the  time  ap* 
pointed. 

Never,  indeed,  did  any  minister  possess  iiH>re  of 
tiie  public:  confidence.  For  a  Considerable  period^ 
o{^K)sition>was  scaroely  heard  of;  and  yet  the  art  of 
managmg  a  parliament  was  the  least  part  of  hia 
study.*  The  events  of  his  war-administration  are 
too  recent  to  require  much  detail.  His  Majesty^ 
hailing  refrised  to  ratify  the  disgracdul  convention 
cf:  Closter-Seven,  was  enabled,  by  the  victory  of  tha 
Emg  ai  Prussia  over  the  f^nch  at  Rosbach,  to 
propose  a  resumption  of  arms  in  the  North  of 
Germany.  This  was  acce<fed  to  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  whe-^ 
ther  through  the  desire  of  supporting  hims^  inr 
power  by  the' royal  fevour,  or  under :  the  hqpe  of 
more  important  advantages  to  accrue  from  the  talents 
of  Ihe  neW'  General  (Buke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick) 
end  the  .alliance  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  from 
bc^  united,  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide.  *His  change 

♦  *  He  knew  of  no  majorities,'  he  used  to  say,  *  except  such 
as  arose  ftom  the  sense  of  the  House.  Any  others  were  the 
Ddce  of  Newcastle V 
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v£  ceimdiSf  undoubtedly)  exposed  hb  popularity  at 
the  time  to  s  sereretrial*  The  result*  however^  ap^ 
pears  to  have  justified  his  cariduct^  and  warranted  ld» 
emphatic  aiseveratioD^  that  ^  Ameridi  was  ctaqiiered 
in  G^many/ 

The  series  of  auccesses^  which  with  little  inter^^ 
yupfioif  miuiced  theebsnin^  years. df  the  war^liad 
a^7  annihilated  the  navy  af  Finale^  and  leii  hist 
seait^efy  41  cdony*  or  a  settlement  in  any  part  of  tibe 
^OErld;  >  But  a  derohition  ef  the  ctownhad  taken 
pkiee  at  home.  .  . 

On  Oetob^r  2d^  1760,  George  III.  ascended  the  ^ 
t^rcAie;  and  th^   popularity  of  the  f'  Great  Com; 
moner'  (as  Mr.  Pitt  was  jqow  called)  appeared  to 
giv^  no  ^okisfiaotmn.  to  the  n^w,  Montoiih.    Peace» 
fikewise,  began  to  be  the  national  wash ;  and  the  ut*^ 
'|p)tiat]on,  coininenced  With  France^.had  onljr  fiyiled. 
ill  consdi^nce  of  ah  iatemlisctuve  of  Spanish  intie^ 
vests.    The  Secretary,  who  had  reoerred  acicurate  itt<- 
fl>nnation  of  the  hostile  intentions  and  intiigves  of 
the  Court  of  Madrid^  proposed  in  CoundL  an  imm^*^ 
diate  di^daration  of  war  against  tiiat  kingdom ;  as^ 
eertihg;  that  Uhis  waa  the  tune  £00:  faumUing  tlie 
House  of  Bourbon^  and  that  if.  the  opportimity  w^pe 
suffered  to  pass  unimproved,  i1^  might  nev.er  be  re^ 
cbvored^    Spain  (he  addied)  was  now  wilKng  to  tem^ 
][il>rsp.;  bat  as  soon  as  her  tceaame  was  safe  in  her 
htaitioiju-,  she  would  keep  terms  with  us.  n0  longer/ 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  he  ci»uld  say,  and  no  eneigy  was  \ 
wanting  tp  enCbrce  it,  he  was  over^ruled in.the  Cahi^ 
net;  all  the  members,  with  the  excepttdn  ef  his  faro* 
ther  in  law  Lord  Temple,  decl^ng  themselves  of  a 
i;Qptraij  Qpinion.   It  was  indeed  but  too  maiufesti.  tjb^t 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  possessed  a  emsidemUe 

•7 
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Asare  in  diitttttng  the  education  of  the  ydung^  Kiagy 
retained  an  asceiuteiicy  extremelj^  injurioiifl  to  thifc 
real  interests  of  the  liingdoin.  Mr.  Pitt  dtelarad 
dierefore  that,  *as  he  had  been  called  to  the  jsitdibcf 
hythe  voice  of  the  pec^e,  to  whoin  h€f  deemed  Win* 
ietf  aocjEmtitable  for  his  conduct,  he  wonM  no.lon'get 
mritiaih  ma  situatioii  which  made  Mm  respotisibk 
for  measunen  he  was  no  longer  permitted  to  guide/ 
Accordingly,  he  retired  from  office  October  5,  1761 : 
and  six  days  aiterWard  his  Lady  was  crekted  Barpriess 
of  Chatham,  and  he  himself  accepted  an  annuity  of 
3000/^  to  be  continued  dining  his  own  life,  that  of 
his  lady,  and  his  eldest  son. 

On  the  twenty  second  of  the  same  mouthy  the  fol- 
lowing vote  was  passed  in  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  London :  *  Kesolried,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
coiut  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  fol* 
the  many  great  and  eminent  services  rendered  this 
nation  during  the  time  he  so  ably  filled  the  high  and 
important  office  of  ooe  of  Majerty^s  principal  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  and  to  perpetuate  their  grateful  sense  of 
his  merits,  who  by  the  vigour  of  his  mind  had  not 
only  roused  the  ancient  spirit  pf  this  nation  j^om  the . 
pusillanimous  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced,  but 
by  his  integrity  and  steadiness  uniting  us  at  home 
had  carried  it's  reputation  in  arms  and  commerce  to 
a  height  unknown  be&j^  ^y  fi^v  trade  accompanying 
our  conquests  in  ctmtj  qMitex'  of  the  globe. 

*  Therefohg  the  city  of^^L()»don,  ever  steadfast  in 
their  loyalty  to  their  K.iflg,  anjs!  attentive  to  the  ho- 
nour and  prosperity  of  their  country,  cannot  but  la- 
ment the  nati(»M4  fesa  of  «a  ab}e#  aiid  ^lithful  a  mi- 
mster  at  this  criUaii  cMjwK^we/ 
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On  the  Lord  Mayors  day  following,  the  King 
Queen  dined  with  the  chief  magistrate  and  corpoi 
tion  of  London.    Mr.  Pitt  joined  in  the  processii 
and  the  friends  of  government  had  the  mortificatii 
to  see  their  young  Sovereign^  with  whatev^  po] 
iarity  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  pass  along 
unnoticed;  wlnle  his  discarded  minister  was  hi 
with  every  demonstration  of  public  gratitude.* 

*  Tlie  year  preceding,  the  fint  stone  of  the  new  bridge  at 
31ack  Friars  had  been  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor^^  under  whiGh] 
was  placed  a  Latin  inBcriptioii  on  large  platps  of  pure  tin^  to  the 
Allowing  purport : 

<  On  the  last  day  of  October,  1760, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  most  auspicious 

Reign  of  George  IIL 

Sir  Thomas  Chittt  Knight,  Lord  Mayor, 

laid  the  first  stone  of  this  Bridge, 

Undertaken  by  the  Common  Council  of 

London 

(amidst  the  rage  of  an  extensive  war) 

f(H*  the  public  acoommodatio|i 

and  ornament  of  the  city, 

Robert  Mtlne  being  Architect 

And,  that  there  might  remain  to  Posterity 

a  Monument  of  this  City's  Affection  to  ^e 

Man, 

who  by  the  strength  of  his  genius, 

the  steadiness  of  his  mind, 

imd  a  certain  kind  of  happy  contagion  of  hi« 

probity  and  spirit 

(under  the  Divine  Favour, 

und  fortunate  Auqpices  of  George  U.) 

recovered,  augmeiited,  and  secured 

the  British  Empire  '^ 

in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
Mod  restored  the  ancient  ^putatioii 
and  influence  of  his  CoMntry 
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_^^  '  «... 

'  The  admimstration  of  Mr.  Pitt  may  justly  be  re- 
garded  as  tihe  temporaiy  triumph  of  the  people.  **  By 
liieir  voice,"  it  has  been  said,  **  he  was  called  into 
power :  by  their  verdid;  he  was  supported.  He  car- 
ried his  measures  by  the  unbought  suffrages  of  theiir  * 
n^resentatives.  An  unanimity  of  this  sort  in  pariia- 
nient  was  altogether  unexampled.  And  when  he  feU, 
he  fell  covered  with  popular  honours :  the  gratitude 
of  a  mighty  people  followed,  and  illustrated  him ;  and 
thdr  indignation,  and  their  curse,  was  the  inheritance 
tf  his  successors.'* 

The  eonianental  struggle  was  carried  on,  however, 
with  some  vigour  after  his  resignation.  Lord  Egre- 
mont  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  as  Secretary  for 
the  Southern  department.  It  was  found  necessary, 
notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  cabinet  but  three 
short  months  before,  to  engage  in  a  quarrel  with 
Spain,  the  &mous  family-compact  among  the  different 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  £Eim£ly  having  now  generally 
transpired ;  and,  accordingly,  war  was  declared  against 
that  kingdom  in  January,  1762.  The  spirit,  which  Mr. 
Pitt  had  inspiired,  continued  to  operate ;  and  the  in- 
strument he  had  used  still  vibrated,  though  if  s  keys 
Were  no  longer  touched  by  the  master-hand.  The 
general  outline  of  the  campaign,  and  several  of  the  par- 
ticular plans,  were  his  own.  The  Spaniards  lost  the 
Havannah,  and  Martinico ;  and  sevieral  other  islands 
in  the  West  Indies  were  taken  from  the  French. 
£at  negotiations  for  peace  being  entered  into,  some 

among  the  Nations  of  Europe; 

The  Citzens  of  London  have  unanimously  voted 

^is  Bridge  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of 

WILLIAM  PITT/ 
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preliiTMnaries  wace  agreed  19011,  and  ciooitassed  in 
parliament  Upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Pittt  though  be 
had  been  for  some  time  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  severe 
fit  of  the  goujty  came  down  to  the  House  of  ComnKms^ 
.where  he  was  allowed  the  unprecedented  indulgende 
of  a  chair,  and  spoke  for  nearly  three  hours.  He  gave 
his. opinion  upon  ahnost  every  article;  and  main- 
tained, on  the  whole,  that  they  were  '  ioadequate  td 
the  conquests  and  to  the  just  expectations  of  the 
kingdom.'  The  definitive  treaty  between  Great  Bri- 
tain, France  and  Spain,  was  however  concluded  at 
Paris  in  February,  1763,  and  received  the  sasiction 
of  both  Houses ;  although  it  was  far  firom  gif  ing  satUK 
fsiction  to  the  people  at  large. 

From  this  period,  various  causes  contributed  to  dif- 
fiise  a  general  spirit  of  discontent.  The  affair  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  and  the  unconstitutional  persecu- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilkes,  rendered  the  administration,  and 
especially  the  Earl  of  Bute  (then  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury)  highly  unpopular.  It  was  natural,  indeed, 
that  great  indignation  should  be  excited,  when  Mr. 
Pitt  was  removed  to  make  way  for  one,  who  had  none 
of  the  honourable  talents  of  a  statesman,  and  whose 
pditical  principles  were  unfavourable  to  the  interests 
of  a  free  constitution. 

.  Not  long  afterward,  the  Minister  resigned  his  place 
to  Mr.  Grenville.  In  August  17^i  the  Earl  of 
Egreinont  dying,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a 
new  cabinet  under  the  auspice<i  of  Mr.  Pitt;  but 
the  arrangement  failed,  and  the  Bedford  party  suc- 
ceeded. 

When  the  question  of  General  Warrants  was ,  agi- 
tated, in  1764,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt 
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maintsoped  th€^  iUegaiity  wltk  uocpminoii  energy^ 
He  asserted^  that  *  by  subji  warrants  the  most  iand-^ 
cent  person  might  be  dragged  fiom  his  bed,an4com. 
mitted  to  prifon.  All  his  secrets^  might  be  exposed, 
and  Us  p^^en  converted  into  evidence  against  him- 
self.' "  And  how,"  said  he,  **  shall  this  be  reooncUed 
wiHi  the  British  constitution  ?  It  is  a  maxim  of  our 
law,  that  '  JEv&ty  Englii^man's  house  is  his  castle  '-— 
Not  jthat  it^is  fWTOunded  with  waUs  and  battlernents  :- 
it  may  be  a  straw-built  shed ;  everj  wind  of  heaven 
may  whistle  round  it ;  all  the  daotients  of  natu]re  may< 
enter  in.    But  the  Sing  cannot ;  the  King  dare  nof 

In  11^5,  Sir  William  Pynsent  of  Somersetshire 
bequeathed  to  him,  in  comdderation  of  his  patriptisnu 
an  estate  of  3000^.  per  ann. 

When  those  unjust  measures  were  adopted,  which, 
at  length  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  American; 
Colonies  from  the  mother-iijountry,  thisy  encountered 
his  strenuous  oi^)osition.  In  March,  1766,  the  Ameri«» 
can  Stamp- Act  ^nm  rejtefijed  by  the  new. ministry,  at. 
the  head  of  which  stiDOd  ibe  Marquis  ;of  Rocidngham.. 
Mr.  Pitt,  though  not  one  of  their  number,  spoke  with 
his  accustomed  emphasis  in  favour  of  the  repeal.  "  Th^ 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,"  he  maintained,  '^  had  noi 
light  to  tax  the  Cabnies.  The  Ccrnimons  of  Ame^ 
rii»,  r^f^eiited  in  their  several  Assemblies,  had  ever 
been  in  possession  of  the  exercise  of  their  constitu- 
tional right,  of  giving  and  grantii^  their  own  money. 
Th^j  wa^  have  been  slaves,  i£  they  had  not  enjoyed 
xU  .^  At  (the  same  time,  this  kin^pdom  (he  aiimitted) 
as  tHe  supreme  governing  and  le^slative  *  power.  Had 
always  bound  the  Colonies  by  her  laws;  by. her  iregu--' 
lations  m^  retractions  m  t{«de^  in  ^]avi^t|on«in)  ma^ 
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nufacture^ ;  in  e veiy  thing,  in  short,  except  that  of 
talking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their 
consent.'* 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  Mendb  rie>- 
nifdned  in  administration  only  a  short  time ;  though, 
during  their  continuance  in  office,  several  measures  had 
been  introduced  highly  beneficial  to  the  people  and 
ftvouraUe  to  public  liberty.  In  the  ministry,  by 
which  they  were  succeeded,  Mr.  Pitt  was  made  Lord 
Privy  Seal  At  the  same  time  he  was  created  Vis- 
*  count  Pitt,  of  Burton  Pynsent  in  the  county  of  So- 
merset, and  Earl  of  Chatham  in  the  county  oi  Kent. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  Firstjliord  of 
the  Treasury,  Charies  Townshend  ChanoeDor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  Earl  (rf*  Shelbume  and  General 
Conway  Secretaries  of  State.  But  among  these  new 
counsellors  there  was  little  harmony.*  Lord  Temple 
had  deserted  the  side  of  the  new  Peer;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Hockingham  with  other  individuals  dt 
great  rank  and  influence  refused  to  join  him,  dis^ 
gusted  (it  is  said)  by  the  tone  of  haughty  superiority,- 

*  Burke,  with  his  usual  affluence  of  imagery,  describes  it  b& 
'<  an  administration  so  chequered  and  speckled ;  a  piece  of  joinery 
80  crossly  indented,  and  whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so 
variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaic,  sudi  a  -tes- 
•elated  imvement  without  cement;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone, 
and  there  a  bit  of  white;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friendfr 
and  republicans,  whigs  and  tories,  treacherous  friends  and  open 
enemies — ^that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  un- 
safe to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  (m.  The  coUegues  assorted  al 
the  sakne  boards  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  adc  <  Snr, 
'  your  name,  &c.'  It  so  happened,  that  peisons  had  a  single  office 
divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoken  to  each  other  m 
their  lives ;  until  they  found  themselves  they  knew  not  how,  pig* 
gbg  togeCher,  beads  and  pointa,  iaih«  tame  truclde:.1>ed.'' 
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Whidi  be  was  too  much  in  the  habit  of  assuiiiiiiq^ 
He  was  himself  heavily  afflicted  with  the  gout :  the 
measures,  which  he  recommended,  were  feebly  sup- 
ported; and  it  was  supposed  by  many,  that  he  had 
only  been  ennobled  by  a  court-manoeuvre,  in  order 
to  remove  him  from  the  Lower  House,  and. to  lesam 
his  general  character.  He  affirmed,  it  is  certaiQ, 
ttet  *  promises  had  been  made  to  him  which -were 
not  adhered  to,'  and  complained  in  strong  tenns  cf 
deception  and  treachery.  He  relinquished  his  last 
public  employment,  November  2,  1768;  and  so 
greatly  had  he  &llen  in  the  public  esteem,  that 
he  w^' scarcely  missed  upon  his  resignation.  After 
the  .death  of  Charles  Townshend,  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer  was  filled  by  Lord  North,  who  sub- 
sequently became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  for 
many  years  presided  over  a  series  of  pubUc  measures 
but  too  faithfiilly  recorded  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country.  ■  * 

Lord  Chatham  was  frequently  so  much  tormented 
by  the  gout,  as  to  be  rendered  almost  totally  incapaUe 
of  pubhc  business.  But  in  the  intervals  of  his  disorder, 
and  sometimes  even  under  it's  visitation,  he  exerted 
himself  with  \mcommon  vigour.  Having  been  recon- 
ciled with  Lord  Temple,  he  again  frequently  took  a 
leading  part  in  popular  questions.  He  began  with  a 
spirited  attack  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons 
in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election.  Lord  Mans* 
field's^  doctrine  of  Libels  was  another  subject,  upon 

*^  Yet  he  alwajrs  did  justice  to  the  talents  jof  his  fonnidahla 
rival.  Upon  one  signal  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  smdg 
^*  My  Lords,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  this  House.  Neither 
inll  fay  health  permit  me,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  qualified^  to 
&II0W  that  noble  Lord  through  ihe  whole  of  his  argument   Nf 
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which  he  strenuously  maintained  the  prindpfes  cpf 

Wberty. 

In  1772,  he  spoke  with  mudi  eloquence  m  support 
dl  a  bill,  for  relieving  Protestant  Dissenti^  Ministers 
ftom  the  hardship  of  being  required  to  subsodbe  to 
the  dootrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  He^ 
a|bo,  repeatedly  reprobated  the  measures  adi^ited  re^ 
i|iectii^  America.  He  made  motion  afiter  nmt&on^ 
but  in  vain,  for  closing  the  breach ;  and  he  foretold^ 
with  almost  prophetic  accuracy,  the  &tal  result.  His 
anxiety  upon  the  subject,  indeed,  raised  him  front  Ins 
bed  in  the  midst  of  paia  and  sickness,  urged  him  to 
a  vehen^noe  beyond  that  of  his  best  years,  and  at 
length  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  dissokitaon. 

**  The  way,  my  Lords  (he  exclaimed  upon  one  oc^ 
casion,  in  1775)  must  be  immediately  opened  fca*  re« 
eonciliation.  It  will  soon  be  too  late.  I  know  not, 
who  advised  the  present  measures.  .  I  know  not,  who 
advises  to  a  perseverance  and  enforcement  of  them ; 
but  this  I  will  say,  that  whoever  advises  thi^m  ought 
to  answer  for  it  at  his  uhnost  peiiL  I  know  that  no 
one  will  avow  that  he  advised,  or  that'  he  was  the 
author  of,  these  measures :  every  one  brinks  from  the 
charge.  But  somebody  has  advised  his  Majesty  to 
these  measures,  and,  if  he  continues  to  hear  su<]^h  evil 
oounciUiHrs,  he  will  be  undone*   He,  indeed,  tq^  wear 

2Xian  is  better  tcquainted  with  his  abilities  ^nd  learnmg,  nor  has 
a  greater  respect  for  them  than  I  have^  I  have. had  the  pleasure 
^  atting  with  him  in  the  other  House,  and  always  listened  f^ 
him  with  attention.  I  have  not  now  lost  a  word  of  what  he 
said;  nor  did  I  ever.**  'At  anothettSiiie,  hsvjtig  quoted- Lbrd 
SoRKFB  and  Chief  Justice  Holt  m  support  ofM^  tc^,  ^aid  ha^ilkg 
drawn  their  eblB«(iters  m  «plei!Hiid  cfAbMom;  ht  turned  t^  UrOrd 
Mansfield  aind  sdid,  ^<  I  y^w  tof  God,  I  ^bnk  the  noble  Lord 
equals  them  both-^dn  ab3itie&? 
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y$' crown;  but,  the  American  jewel  out  of  it,  it  win 
not  be  worth  the  wearing, 

**  What  more  shall  I  say  ?  I  must  not  say,  that 
*  the  King  is  betrayed ;'  but  this  I  will  say,  the  nation 
is  ruined.  What  foundation  have  we  for  our  daims 
over  Ain^oa?  'What  is  cur  right  to  persist  iii  stich 
crit^  aiid  rindictive  measures  against  that  loji^  and 
feit)ec]Uible  people  ?  They  say,  *  You  have  no  ri^t  to 
tec  them  without  their  consent/  They  say  truly, 
it^^sent^tiion  mid  Taxation  must  go  together :  iSiey 
•ke  inaiparable.  Yet  there  is  .hardly  a  man  in  our 
street^  though  so  poor  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  get 
his  daily  bread,  but  thinks  he  is  the  legislator  of  Ame« 
lica.,  \  Ouif  American  subjects,'  is  a  comuKm  phrase 
in  tbe'moiltb  of  the  lowest  orders  of  our  citizens. 
But  {uropertj'^,  my  Lords,  is  the  sole  and  entire  domi- 
ludn  of  the  <wner :  it  excludes  all  the  world  beade 
tbfe  .DN?tter;  None  can  intermeddle  wilii  it.  It  is  a 
vsmtjA  a .  mathematical  point.  It  is  an  atddi;  un« 
ttulgibte^by  any  but  the  proprietor.  The  touch  con- 
traoiiiiates  the  whok  mass :  the  whole  property  •  va- 
nishies.'  The  toiich  of  another  annihilates  it ;  for 
whiOev^r  iu  a  man's  oWn,  is  abscdutely  and  exdusivdy 
his  bwn. 

. '  ^  In  tl^  last  pariiament  ;aU  was  anger^  all  was 
isGige.  Administration,  did  not  consider  what  was 
pvaoti)i>able,.but  what  was  revenge.  Sine  dads  «?ic- 
toria  was  the  language  of  the  ministry  last  seasions ; 
but  everf  body  kiriew,  an  idiot  might  know,  that  such 
Would  not  be  the  bsue.  But  the  ruin  of  the  natiGoi 
was  a  matter  of  no  concern,  if  administration  might 
be  revenged.  Americans,  were  abused^  nusrepre- 
^nted^  and  traducied  in  the  most  atrocious  manner ; 
^  order  to  give  a  colour,  and  lu^ge  on  to  the  raoysfe 
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precq>itate,  unjust,  cruel,  and  vindictiTe  meamnes  that 
ever  disgraced  a  nation: 

Gnossius  hoc  Rhadamanthtu  habet  durissima  regno, 
Castigatque  auditque  doles, 

«»■ 

^  My  Lords,  the  very  infemal  spinis  chastise,  ca$* 
iigatque:  sed  auditque,  my  Loids.  The  very  spirits 
of  the  infernal  r^ons  hear,  before  they  punidi.  But 
how  have  this  respectable  people  behaved  under  all 
flieir  grievances  ?  With  unexampled  patience,  wiA 
unparallelled  wisdom.  They  chose  delegates  by  their 
finee  suffirages ;  no  bribery^  no  corruption,  no  influence 
here,  my  Lords.  Their  representatives  meet  with 
the  sentiments  and  temper,  and  speak  the  sense,  of 
the  Continent*  For  genuine  sagacity,  f<Hr  singular 
moderation,  for  solid  wisdom,  manly  spirit,  sublime 
sentiments,  and  simplicity  of  language,  for  every  thing^ 
respectable  and  honourable  the  Congress  of  Philadel- 
phia shine  unrivalled.  This  wise  people  speak  out; 
They  do  not  hold  the  language  of  slaves :  they  tdl 
you  what  they  mean.  They  do  not  ask  you  to  repeal 
'  your  laws  as  a  favour :  they  daim  it  as  a  right :  they 
demand  it.  They  tell  you,  ^  they  will  not  submit  to 
them :'  and  I  tell  you,  the  acts  must  be  rifefpeaied ; 
they  will  be  repealed-;  you  cannot  enforce  thenu 
The  ministry  are  eheck-onated.  They  have  a  move 
to  make  on  the  board ;  and  yet  not  a  move,  but  th^ 
are  ruined. 

**  Repeal,  therefore,  my  Lords,  I  say.  But  bare 
repeal  will  not  satisfy  this  enlightened  and  spirited 
people.  What !  repeal  a  bit  of  p^)er !  repeal  a  pi^ee 
of  parchment !  That  ^one  wiQ  not  do,  my  Lords* 
You  must  go  through.  You  must  declare,  *  you  have 
no  right  to) tax :'  then  they  may  trust  you ;  then  thejr 
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wiH  have  confidence  in  jm.    I  have  heard  a  noUe 
Lord  speak,  who  seemed  to  lay  some  blame  upon 
General  Gage.    I  think  that  HonouraUe  Gentleman 
has  behaved  with  great  prudence  and  becoming  cau- 
tion.    He  has  entrenched  himself,  and  strengthened 
his  fortifications,    I  do  not  know  what  he  could  do 
more.     His  situation  piits  me  in  mind  of  a  similar: 
transaction  in  tHe  dvil  wars  of  France,  when  the 
great .  Cond^  on  one  side,  and  Marshal  Turenne  aa 
the  other,  with  large  armies  lay  many  -weeks  very 
near  each  other.    Turenne,  conscious  oi  the  terriUe 
consequences  even  of  a  victory  to  himself  and  his  coun*^ 
t^,  never  came  to  a  battle.    On  his  return  to  ^  the  . 
court  of  France,  the  Queen  asked  him;  "Why,  Mar^ 
shal,  I  think  you  lay  several  days  in  s^t  q£  your 
enemy,  and  you  might  have  been  up  with  him  at  any^ 
time:   pray  why  did  you  not  take  hini?''    The 
General  shrewdly  replied, .  "  Shoiild  I  have .  takenf 
him,  please  your  Majesty,  I ;  was .  afraid  aU  Paris 
would  have. taken  me."    My  Lords,  there  are  three 
millions  of  Whigs. -    Three  millions. of  Whigs,  my 
Lords,  with  arms  in  their,  hands,  are  a  very v  formid- 
able body.    It  was  the  Whigs,  my  Lords,  that  set 
his  Majesty's  royal  ancestors  upon  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land.    I  hope,  my  Lords, .  there  are  yet  double  the 
number  of  Whigs  in  England,  that  there  are  in  Ame- 
rica..   I  hope  the  Whigs  of  both  countries  wiU  join 
and  make  a  common  cause.     Ireland  is  with  the 
Americans  to  a  man..  The  Whigs  of  that  country 
wil}^  and  those  of  this  country  should,  think  the  Ame-» 
rican  cause  their  own.i  They  are  allied  to  each  c^lieii 
ii|  gentiment.and  interest,  united  in  one  great  prind-f 
pie  of  defence  and  resistance :  they  should  therefore^ 
and  they  wiU>.  run  to  embrace  and  support  their  bre^ 
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ftldieii.  The  cause  of  Shipmoney  was  the  cai^tX 
all  the  Whigs  of  England.  '  You  shall  not  take  mj 
money  without'  my  consent,'  is  the  doctrine  iknd  lan- 
guage of  ^Y^iigs.  It  is  the  doctrine  and  voice  of 
Whigs  in  America,  and  Whigs  here*  It  is  the  doc^^ 
trine,  in  support  of  which  I  do  not  know  how  many 
munes  I  couId-*-I  may  call  in  this  House :  among  tiie 
Urbig  I  cannot  say  how  many  I  could,  to  Join  with 
me  and  maintain  these  doctrines  with  their  blood; 
but  BBiong'the  dead  T  could  raise  a  host  innumerable. 
And,  Iny  Lords;  at  tfak  day  there  ai^  very  tmiiiy 
sound,  aibstantial,  honest  Whig^  who  should  and 
who  will  consider  the  American  conltraversy  as  a  great 
common  cause: 

'  ^  My  Lords,  consisibently  with  die  preceding  doc- 
trines, and  with  what  I  have  ever  maintained  and 
shall  continue  to  maintain,  I  say  I  i^att  oppose  Ame- 
rica, whenever  I  see  her  aiming  at  tfapowing  off  the 
Navigation- Act,  and  other  regulatory  acts  of  trade 
made  fiand^fide  for  that  purpose,  and  wisely  framed 
and  caknlated  for  reciprocatioh  of  interest  and  the 
general  extended  wel&re  and  security  of  the  whole 
empire.  It  is  suggested,  ^  such  is  their  design.'  I  see 
no  evidence  of  it.  But  to  come  at  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  their  sentiments  and  designs  on  this  head»  it 
would  be  proper  fiM  to  do  them  justice.  Treat  them 
as  sul^ects,  before  you  treat  them  as  aliens,  rebels^ 
and  traitors. 

*<  My  Lords,  deeply  impressed  with  the  mipwtaaoe 
ef  taking  some  healing  measures  iat  this  most  alarm* 
ii^  districted  state  of  our  affairs,  though  bowed  dowii 
wMi  a  cruel  disease,  I  have  crawled  to  this  House  to 
give  you  my  best  experience  and  oounsel ;  and  nay 
advice  is,  to  beseech  his  Miyesty,  &it.  &c.    This  l§ 
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tibe  best  I  can  think  of.  It  will  convince  America, 
•that  you  mean  to  try  her  cause  in  the  spirit  and  by 
the  laws  of  ^freedom  and  fair  inquiry,  and  not  by 
codes  ci  blood.  How  can  she  now  trust  you,  with 
the  bayonet  at  her  breast  ?  She  has  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  now  to  believe  you  mean  her  death,  or 
hd*  bondage. 

"  Thus  entered  on  the  threshold  of  this  business, 
I  will  knock  at  your  gates  for  justice  without  ceas- 
ing, \inless  inveterate  infirmities  stay  my  hand.  My 
Lords,  I  pledge  myself  never  to  leave  this  business : 
I  will  pursue  it  to  the  end  in  ev^ry  shape.  I  will 
neter  fail  of  my  attendance  on  it,  at  every  step  and 
period  of  this  great  ^matter,  unless  nailed  down  to  my 
bed  by  the  severity  of  disease.  My  Lords,  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost;  every  moment  is  big  with  daft- 
gers.  Nay,  while  I  am  now  speaking,  the  decisive 
blow  may  be  struck,  and  millions  invdved  in  the  con- 
sequence. The  very  first  drop  of  blood  wifl  n^ike  a 
Wound,  that  will  not  easily  be  skinned  pvei:.  Yean^ 
periiaps  ages,  may  not  heal  it.  It  will  be  irritabile 
^ulnus^  a  wound  of  that  rancorous,  malignant,  cor- 
i^oding,  festering  natpre,  that  in  all  pfobability  it  wiH 
mortify  the  whole  body.  Let  us^^  then,  my  Lords,  set 
to  this  business  in  earnest;  not  tai^e  it  up  by  bits  and 
scraps  as  formerly,  just  as  exigencies  pressed,  without 
any  r^^ard  to  the  genial  relations,  connexions,  and 
dependencies. 

**  I  would  not  by  any  ihing  I  have  said,,  my  L<»*ds, 
be  thought  to  encourage  America  to  proceed  beyond 
the  right  Hue.  I  reprcibate  aU  acts  of  violence  lF|r 
her  mobility ".  but  when  her  inherent  constitutional 
rights  are  invaded,  those  rights  that  she  has  an 
equitable   claim    to  the^  ftiU  enjoyment  of  by  the 
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fiiUdamental  laws  of  the  EAglish  constitutioi!»  and 
ingrafted  thereon  by  the  unalterable  laws  of  najtiure, 
then  I  own  myself  an  American ;  and  feeling  my- 
self such,  shaU  to  the  verge  of  my  life  vindicate 
those  rights  against  aU  men,  who  strive  to  trample 
upon  or  oppose  them." 

His  motion,  however,  was  rejected  by  a  consider- 
able majority ;  and  the  violent  measures  adopted  upon 
the  occasion  at  length  induced  the  Colonies  to  declare 
themselves  ^  Independent.' 

On  November  SO,  1777,  the  King  made  a  requi- 
sition of  large  supplies,  in  order  to  enable  him  to.  re- 
duce his  revolted  subjects  to  obedience.  The  usual 
address  was  moved  by  Earl  Percy ;  upon  which  Lord 
Chatham  rose,  and  in  the  course  of  his  reply  ob- 
served:—^' My  Lords,  this  ruinous  and  ignoininious 
situation,  where  we  cannot  act  with  success  nor  suffer 
with  honour,  calls  upon  us  to  remonstrate  in  the 
strongest  and  loudest  language  of  truth,  to  rescue  the 
ear  of  majesty  from  the  delusions  which  .surround  it* 
The  desperate  state  of.  our  arms,  abroad  is,  in  part, 
known.  No  man  thinks  more  highly  of  them,  than 
I  do.  I  love  and  honour  the  English  troops :  I  know 
their  virtues,  and  then*  valour:  I  know  they  can 
achieve  any  thing— -except  impossibilities ;  and  J 
know  that  the  conquest  of  English  America  is  an  im- 
possibility. You  cannot,  I  venture  to  say,  it,  you 
cannot  conquer  America.  Your  armies  last  war  ef- 
fected every  thing,  that  could  be  effected ;  and  what 
was  it?  It  cost  a  numerous  army,  under  the  com-^ 
mand  of  a ,  most  able  General,  now  a  noble  Lord  in 
this  House^  a  long  and  laborious  campaign  to  expel 
five  thousand  Frenchmen  from  French;  America* 
My  Lords,  you  cannot  conquer  America.    What  is 
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your  pl^esent  situation  there  ?  We  do  liot  knoV  the 
worst;  but  we  know,  that  in  three  campaigns  we 
have  done  nothing,  and  suffered  much.  Beside  the 
sufferings^  perhaps  total  lo9s>  of  the  northern  force, 
the  best  appointed  army  that  ever  took  ibe  field  com«- 
manded  by  Sir  William  Howe  has  retired  from,  the 
Ammcan  lines*  He  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
attempt ;  and,  with  great  delay  and  danger,  to  adopt 
a  new  and  distant  plan  of  operations.  We  shaU  soon 
know,  and  in  any  event  have  reason  to  lament,  what 
may  have  happened  since.  As  to  conquest  there* 
fore,  my  Lords,  I  repeat,  it  is  impossible.  You  may 
swell  every  expense,  and  every  effort,  stiU  more  ex* 
tmvagantly;  pile  and  accumulate  every  assistance 
you  can  buy  or  borrow ;  traffic  and  barter  with  every 
little  pitiful  German  prince,  that  sells  his  subjects  to 
the  shambles  of  a  foreign  prince :  your  eflforts  are  for 
ever  vain  and  impotent ;  doubly  so  from  this  merce- 
nary  aid,  on  which  you  rely:  for  it  irritates  to  an 
bcurable  resentment  the  minds  of  your  enemies,  to 
over-run  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and 
plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the 
rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty !  If  I  were  an  American, 
as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was 
landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my 
arms — never,  never,  never. 

^  Your  own  army  is  infected  with  the  contagion 
of  these  illiberal  allies.  The  spiiAt  of  plunder  and  of 
rapine  is  gone  forth  among  them.  I  know  it :  and 
notwithstanding  what. the  noble  Earl,  who  moved  the 
Address,  has  given  as  his  opinion  of  our  American 
army,  I  know  from  authentic  information  and  the 
most  experienced  officers  that  our  discipline  is  deeply 
wounded.  .  WUle  this  is  notmously  our  sinking  situ*> 
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atioiiy  America  grows  and  flourishes:  .while  our 
strength  and  discipline  is  lowered,  theirs  rises  and 
iik^roves. 

^  But,  my  Lords,  who  is  the  man,  that  in  addition 
to  these  dngraees  and  mischiefe  of  our  amiy  has 
dared  to  authorise  and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tamr 
obawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage ;  to  call  into 
civilised  affiance  the  wild  and  inhuman  savage  of  the 
woods;  to  delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  de- 
fence of  disputed  rights;  and  to  wiige  the  horrors  of 
his  ba:rbaiou8  war  against  our  brethren  ?  My  Lords^ 
these  enormtties  cry  aloud  fii^  redress  and  punish- 
ment;  ualess  thoroughly  done  away,  it  will  be  a  stain 
on  tiie  national  character.  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
constitution :  .1  believe  it  is  against  hm.  It  is  not 
the  leaat  of  our  national  misfortunes,  that  the  strength 
and  character  of  our  army  ^  are  thus  impaired.  Jn^ 
^B0eted(with  tbemevcaiaiy  spiidt. of  robbery  and  ra^ 
pine,:£EH3EQliarised  to  the  horrid  tac^es  of  savage  cruelty, 
ii  can^aio  longer  boast  of  the  n<^ble  and  generous  prin- 
42i{des: which. dignify  a  soldier;  ho  longer  i^mpirfliise 
with  the  dignity  of  the  royal  banner,  nor  f<^  ^  the 
pride,  pomp^  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,  that 
make  ambition  virtue ! '  What!  ^  makes  ambition  vir- 
tue ? '  The  sinse  of  honour.  .  .Btat  is  the  sense  of  hor 
nour  consistent  with  a  spirit  of  pjimder,  or  Ae  prac- 
tice of  murther  ?  Cim  it  flow-fiom  meBcenary  mo- 
tifves,vor  tan  it  pxniqpt  to  crhel.deeds?  Beside  these 
murtfa^is  and  plunderers,  kt  me^ask  our  rainistersy 
what  other  allies  have  they  acquired?  What  other 
powexs  have  thejr  assciciated'  to  their  canae?  Have 
ihey  entared  into  alliance  with  the  King  of  the  Gyp* 
vies  ?-«NQthing,  my  Lords,  is  too  low,  or  too  ludi- 
crous, to' be  consistent  with  their  counsels.  . 
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*^  The  independent  views  of  America  have  been 
stated,  and  asserted  as  the  foundation  of  this  Address. 
Mj  Lords,  no  man  wishes  more  for  the  due  depend- 
ence of  America  on  this  country  than  I  do. '  To 
preserve  it,  and  not  to  confirm  that  state  of  initepend- 
ence  into  which  your  measure  hitherto  have  driven 
them,  is  the  object  which  we  ought  to  umte  in  at* 
taining.  The  Americans,  contending  for  their  rights 
against  arbitrary  exactions,  I  love  and  admire ;;  it  is 
the  struggle  of  free  and  virtuous  patriots:  but. con- 
tending for  independency  and  total  disoomiexion  from 
England,  as  an  Englishman  I  cannot  widi  them  sue 
cess;  for  in  a  due  constitutional  dependency,  indud^ 
ing  the  ancient  supremacy  of  this  country  in  regid^t^. 
ing  their  commerce  and  navigation,  consist  the  mutual 
happiness  and  prosperity  both  of  England  and  Ame*. 
rica.  She  dmved  assistance  and  protection  fixon  us ; 
and  we  reaped  from  her  the  most  important  advan- 
tages. She  was,  indeed,  the  fountain  of  our  wealth, 
the  nerve  of  our  strength,  the  nursery  and  basis  of 
our  naval  power.  It  is  our  duty  therefore,  my  Lords, 
if  we  wish  to  save  our.  country,  most'serioi^ly  to  en** 
deavour  the  recovery  of  these  most  beneficial  subjects: 
and  in  this  perilous  crisis,  perhaps  the  present  mo*- 
ment  may  be  the  only  one,  in  which  we  can  hope  for 
success;  for  in  their  negotiations  with  France  they, 
have,  or  think  they  have,  reason  to  complain.  Though 
it  is  notorious,  that  they  have  received  from  that 
power  important  supplies  and  assistance  of  various 
kinds,  yet  it  is  certain  they  expected  it  in  a  more 
decisive  and  immediate  degree.  America  is  in  ill 
humour  with  France,  on  some  points  that  have  not 
entirely  answered  her  expectations :  .let  us  wisely 
tidce  advantage  of  every  possible  moment  of  recon^ 
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ciliation.  Besides,  the  natural  disposition  of  America 
herself  still  leans  toward  England,  to  the  old.haUtS' 
of  connexion  and  mutual  interest  that  united  hoth 
countries :  this  was  the  established  sentiment  of  all 
the  Continent ;  and  still,  my  Lords,  in  the  great  and 
principal  part,  the  sound  part  of  America,  this  wise 
and  affectionate  disposition  prevails."—^*  You  cannot 
conciliate  America  by  your  present  measures;  you 
cannot  subdue  her  by  your  present,  or  by  iany  mea^ 
sures.  What  then  can  you  do  ?  You  cannot  con*' 
quer ;  you  cannot  gain*— but  you  can  address ;  you 
can  lull  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  the  moment  into 
an  ignorance  of  the  danger,  that  should  produce 
them.  But,  my  Lords,  the  time  demands  the 
language  of  truth.  We  must  not  now  apply  the 
flattering  unction  of  servile  compliance,  or  blind 
complaisance.  In  a  just  and  necessary  war,  to 
maintain  the  rights  or  honour  of  my  country,  I  would 
strip  the  shirt  from  my  back  to  support  it:  but  in 
such  a  war  as  this,  imjust  in  it's  principle,  impracti-^  | 
cable  in  it's  means,  and  ruinous  in  it's  consequraces,  ' 
I  would  not  contribute  a  single  effort  nor  a  single  j 
shilling.  I  do  not  call  for  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  < 
those,  who  have  been  guilty.  I  only  recommend  to 
them  to  make  their  retreat.  Let  them  walk  off  ;-— 
and  let  them  make  haste,  or  they  may  be  assured 
that  speedy  ai^d  condign  punishment  will  overtake 
them." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  took  place  at 
this  time,  Lord  Sufiidk,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Northern  department,  undertook  to  defend  the  em« 
ployment  of  the  Indians  in  the  war!  His  Lordship 
contended  that,  beside  it's  policy  and  it's  necessityji 
ihe  measure  W9S  also  allpwable  on  principle;   as 
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Mt  was  parfiscdy  justifiable  to  use  all  the  means  that 
God  and  Nature  put  into  our  hands.' 

-  ^^I  am  a$t(mished !  (exdaimed  Lord  Chatham,  as 
he  rose)  shocked  to  hekt  such  principles  confessed^  to 
hear  them  avowed  in  this  House,  or  in  this  country ; 
priadples  equally  unconstitutional^  inhuman,  and  un- 
duistian ! 

.  ^My  Lords^  I  did  not  intend  to  have  encroached 
again  on  your  attention  ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my  in- 
cH^ation.  I -fed  myself  impelled  by  every  duty :  my 
Lords,  we  are  caUed  upon  as  members  of  this  House, 
as  m^  as  Christian^  men,  to  protest  against  such  no- 
tions standing  near  the  throne,  polluting  the  ear  c£ 
Miyesty! — ^  That  God  and  nature  put  into  our 
hands!'  I  know* not  what  ideas  that  Lord  may  en- 
tertain of^  God  and  Nature ; '  but  I  know,  that  such 
aix)iDinable  princ^iles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  re- 
ligion and  humanity.  What !  to  attribute  the  sacred 
sanction  of  ^  Gkxl  and  Nature '  to  the  massacres  of 
the  Indian  scalping-knife,  to  the  cannibal  savage  tor- 
turing, murthering,  roasting,  and  eating— literally, 
my  Lords,  eatings— the  mangled  victims  of  his  bar- 
barous battle^!  Such  horrible  notions  shock  every 
Jffecept  of  religion,  divine  or  natural,  and  every  gene- 
rous feeling  of  humanity ;  and,  my  Lords,  they  shock 
every  sentiment  of  honour :  they  shock  me  as  a  lover 
of  honourable  war,  and  a  detester  of  murtherous  bar- 
barity.       ' . 

*^  The^  abominctble  principles,  and  this  more  abo- 
nunaUe  avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive 
iQ(%nation.  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  bench, 
t^MKie  holy  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  pious  pastors 
of  our  Church :  I  conjiu-e  them  to  join  in  the  holy. 
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work,  and  vindicate  the  rdigion  pf  their  God.  V 
appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  law  vi  this  learoed 
bendi,  to  defend  and  support  the  justice  of  their 
cxiuntry.  I  call  upon  the  Bishops  to  ititerpbse  the 
unsoUkd  sanctity  of  their  lawn,  upon  the  learned 
Judges  to  ittterpose  the  purity  of  thdr  ermine,  to  save 
us  from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honour  dP 
your  Lordships,  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  iii- 
cest(xrs  and  to  maiiiCain  your  own :  I  call  upon  ^ 
spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country,  to  vindicate  the 
national  chaiteter:  I  invoke  the  Genius  of  the  Con- 
stitution !  From  the  tapestry,  that  adorns  these  walli^ 
the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  Lord  firowns  wi& 
indignation  at  the  di^ace  of  his  dountry.  In  vain 
he  led  your  victorious  fleets '  against  the  boasted  Ar- 
mada of  Spain ;  in  vaiti  he  defended  and  establ&hed 
the  honour,  the  liberties,  the  religion,  the  Protestant 
religion  of  this  country  against  the  arUtvary  crudes 
of  Popery  and  the  Inqtdsition,  if  these  more  than 
popish  crueliies  and  inquisitional,  practices  are  let 
loose  among  us:  to  turn  forth  into  our  settlements, 
among  our  ancient  cohnexions,  Mends,  and  relations 
the  merciless  cannibal^  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  man, 
woman,  and  child !  to  send  forth  the  inMel  savage — 
against  whom  ?^ — against  your  Protestant  brethren :  to 
lay  waste  their  country,  to  iksohte  thdr  dwelUi^, 
and  extirpate  their  race  and  name  with  these  horrible 
heU-hounds  of  savage  war ! — ^  hell-hounds,'  I  say,  *  of 
savage  war.'  Spain  armed  herself  with  blood-hourids, 
to  extirpate  the  tvretched  natives  of  America ;  tod 
we  improve  on  the  inhuman  example  even  of  Spai^ 
cruelty:  We  turn  loose  these  savage  *  hell-hounds ' 
against  Our  brethrexi  and  counttymen  in  America,  of 
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the  same  language,  laws,  liberties,  and  religion ;  en- 
deared to  us  by  every  tie,  that  should  sanctify  hu- 
iBflimty. 

^*  My  Lords^  this  aweftd  subject,  so  important  to 
our  honour,  our  constitution,  and  our  religion,  de- 
mands the  most  solemn  and  effectual  inquiry :  and  I 
again  call  upon  your  Lordships,  and  the  united 
powers  of  the  state,  to  examine  it  thoroughly  and 
decisively,  and  to  stamp  upon  it  an  indelible  stigma 
of  the  public  aUiorrence.  And  I  again  implore  those 
holy  Prelates  <rf  o^r  religion,  to  do  away  these  ini-' 
quities  from  among  us.  Let  them  perform  a  lustra- 
tion :  let  them  purify  this  House^  and  this  country, 
from  this  sin. 

"  My  Lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present 
unable  to  say  mc»re ;  but  my  fedings  and  my  indig- 
nation were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I  could  not 
have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  reposed  my  head 
on  my  piUow,  without  giving  this  vent  to  my  eter- 
nal abhorrence  of  such  preposterous  and  enormous 
principles.''^ 

But  all  his  eloquence  was  ineffectual :  the  same 
destructive  measures  continued  to  be  pursued ;  and 
the  Colonies  succeeded  in  establishing  their  indepen- 
dence.. Lord  Chatham,  though  he  detested  the  mea- 
sures of  administration,  could  not  however  but  view 
with  exta:e^e  regret  this  result  of  them.  On  April  8, 
1778,  upon  a  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for 
the  dismission  of  Ministers,  he  again  rose  to  deliver 
his  sentiments.  He  appeared  to  be  extremely  feeble, 
and.  Under  a  difliculty  ol  utterance  characteristic 
of  severe  indisposition,  began  with  lamenting  that 
•  his  ill  health  had  for  some  time  obliged  him  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  the  performance  of  his  parliamentary 
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duty :  he  rejoiced,  however,  thitt  he  was  yet  aHve  td 
give  his  vote  against  so  impolitic,  so  inglarious  a 
measure,  as  the  acknowledgement  of  American  ind&- 
pendence ;  and  declared  he  would  much  rather  be'  in 
his  grave,  than  see  the. lustre  of  the  British  thronie 
tarnished,  the  dignity  of  the  empire  disgraced,  the 
glory  of  the  nation  suidc:  to  such  a  degree  as  it  must 
be,  by  such  a  ooncessidn.' 

The  Duke  of  Ridimond  having  addressed  the 
House  in  reply»  Lord  Chatham,  whose  great, ^dd 
seemed  agitated  with  scNoae  mighty  thought,  again 
attempted  to  rise ;  but  his  feelings  jHroved  too  stro&g 
for  his  debilitated  constitution,  and  suddenly  pr^ssk^ 
his  hand  on  his  stomach,  he  fell  into  a  coiivtikive 
fit.  The  strai^rs  below  the  bar,  who  were  mi- 
usually  numerous,  were  ordered  instantly  to  with- 
draw; the  windows  were  thrown  open,  the  House 
adjourned,  and  his  Lordship  was  removed  into  the 
Prince's  chamber,  and  soon  afterward  conveyed  home. 

From  this  state  of  exhaustion,  he  never  recovered. 
He  died  at  his  seat,  Hayes  in  Kent,  on  the.  eleventh 
of  May  foUowing.  ColoneL  Barre  the  same  night 
moved  in  the  House  of  Conunons  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty,  requesting  that  ^  the  remains  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Chatham  might  be  interred  at  the  public  exp^sse/ 
He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Townsh6iid.  ^k: 
R]gby,,af]ter  declaring  his  ^  conviction  of  the  gi^eat  aM- 
lities  of  the  deceased  statesman,  ^  and  of  the  eminent 
services  which  he  had  rendered  his  country,'  with  his^ 
usual  art  attempted, to  get  rid  of  the  motion  by  pro- 
posii^  a  monumenjt,  as  the  most  proper  token  of  nar 
^onal  respect.  Mr.  Dunning  however,  perceiving  Ms 
design,  judiciously  observed,  that  *  the  two  .motions^ 
might  be  m^^  compatible  with  each  other,  by  iiK 
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serting  aBter  the  word  ^  intared,'  *  and  a  monument 
erected  at  the  public  expense.'  This  was  carried 
accordingly. 

The  next  day  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  having  moved, 
that  ^  the  Lords  be  summoned  to  attend  the  funeral,' 
Lord  HiHsborougfa  opposed  the  motion ;  ^  not  from 
any  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  who 
had  been  an  ornament  to  that  House,  but  because.it 
was  an  honour  never  conferred  except  at  the  obse- 
quies of  Princes/  The  question  being  put,  was  lost 
by  only  a  single  vote. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  May,  Lord  North  delivered  a 
message  from  his  M^e^ty,  informmg  .the  Commons, 
that  *  directions  should  be  given  agreeably  to  their' 
request.'*  Lord  John  Cavendish  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  reminding  the  House,  that  ^  the  immortal 
Chatham  had  signalised  himself  as  much  by  his  disr 
interestedness,  as  by  his  zeal  and  his  abilities;,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  had  made  no  p;ro- 
vision  for  his  family,  and  he  therefore  hoped  the  na- 
tional gratitude  would  be  extended  to  his  descen- 
dents.'  Upon  this,  an  Address  to  his  Majesty  was 
carried ',  in  answer  to  which  the  EJng  stated,  that  he 
had  ^  granted  to  the  present  Earl  and  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  the  late  William  Pitt,  to  whom  the  earl- 
dom of  Chatham  might  descend,  an  annuity  of  4000/. 
ftr  ann.  payable  out  of  the  Civil  List  revenue ;  and 
that,  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  extend  the  eflfect 
of  this  grant  beyond  the  terin  of  his  own  life,  he 
recommended  it  to  the  House  to  consider  of  a  proper, 
method  of  extending,  securing,  and  annexing  the  same 

*  The  SheriiB^  of  London  petitioned  the  House,  that  ^  hisi 
Lordship's  remains  might  be  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  St« 
Paul's:'  but  their  request  could  not  be  complied  with. 
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to  the  earldom.'  A  motion  was  accordingly  made 
by  Mr.  Thomas  To  wnshend,  to  grant  the  said  ahntdty 
in  perpetuity  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  Emi,  to 
whom  thattitlie  should  descend;  and  this  resoidfibn 
being  unanimously  adopted,  a  bill  wais  immediately 
passed  through  both  Houses,  and  received  th^  royaT 
assent  in  the  course  of  the  following  welek.* 

He  was  interred  in  the  north  cross  of  the  Abbey,' 
opposite  to  the  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Newca^le. 
The  body  was  preceded  by  the  Dukes  of  Manchei§ta^ 
and  Northumberland,  the  Marquis  of  RoCkiiighdin, 
and  Lord  Amherst:  JSir  George  Savile,  Edmi^d 
Burke,  E^q.,  John  Dunning,  Esq.,  and  the  Hotf: 
Thomas  Townshend  bore  the  pall ;  and  the  Hott. 
William  I*itt  (his  second  son)  followed  as  chief 
mourner,  supported  by  his  brother-in-law  Lord  Mahon 
(now  Earl  of  Stanhope)  and  his  cousin  Thomas  Pitt, 
Esq.,  subsequeiitly  Lord  Camelford.f 
He  left  issue  three  sons,  and  two  daughters.  | 
It  has  been  remarked  of  Lord  Chatham,  thiat  his 
eloquence  was  one  of  Ws  most  striking  charjELdterikics.' 
In  this  he  far  outstripped  hist  competitof s,  and  stood 
alone,  the  rival  of  antiquity;    *^  Those  (it  Was  ob- 


*  His  debts,  also,  were  paid  out  of  the  public  purse. 

f  The  assistant  mourners,  all  with  their  hair  d»hevelled>  were 
die  Earls  of  Shelbume^  EHbigham,  Radnor,  Abingdon,  Har* 
court,  Cholmondeley,  and  Ferrers,*  Viscount  Townshend,  and 
Baron  Camden ;  beside  many  others. 

j:  Of  his  sons  the  youngest,  who  was  in  the  navy,  died  unmar- 
ried in  17S0.  William,  the  second,  after  having  swayed  his  Ma- 
jesty's couticiU  (with  the  short  interruption  of  Mn  Addington's 
administration)  for  the  long  period  of  twenty  two  years,  died  also 
unmarried,  January  23,  1806:  and  the  eldest,  though  married, 
has  no  children.  His  dau^ters  ixtoi^d  Mr.  Eliot,  and  Earl 
Stanhope. 

1 
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served^  sopn. after  hi$  jdeath)  who  have  been  wit- 
n^ses  to  it's  wonders,,  who  have  listened  to  the 
music  of  hjs  voice  or  trembled  at  it's .  majesty,  who 
bave  seen  the  persuasive  gracefulness  of  his  action  or 
have  felt  it's  force ;  those  who  have  caught  the  flame 
of  eloquence  from  his.  eye,  who  have  rejoiced  in  the 
glories  of  his  countenance,  or  shrunk  from  his  frowns, 
wfll  remember  the  i*e^stless  power  with  which  he  im- 
pr^^^sed  Convictioui  But  to  those,  who  never  heard 
or  staF  this  accomplished  orator,  the  utmost  effort .  of 
imagination  will  be  necessary  to  form  a  just  idea  of 
thal;^  coiabiQation  of  excellence,  which  gave  perfection 
to  his  eloquence :  his  elevated  aspect,  conunanding 
the  arWe  smd  mute  attention  of  all  who  beheld  him; 
whiJIe  a  certain  grace  in  his  manner,  conscious  of  all 
the  dignities  of  his  situation,  of  the  solemn  scene  he 
acted  in,  as. well  as  his  own  exalted  character,  seemed 
to  acknowledge  and .  repay  the  respect  he.  received : 
his  yenerable  form,  bowed  with  infirmity  and  age, 
but  animated  by  a  mind  which  nothing  could  subdue; 
andhisspirit  shmmg  through  him,  arming  his  eye  with 
lightning  and  clothing  his  lips  with  thunder,  or  if 
nuld^  topics  offered,  harmonising  his  countenance  in 
amiles.andhis  voice  in  softness;  for  the  cqmpass  of 
hb  powers  was  infinite.  As  no  idea  was  too  vast,  no 
imagination  too  sublime,  for  the  grandei^r  and  msyesty 
cf  his  m9nner ;  so  no  fancy  was  too  playfrd,  nor  any 
allusion  too  comic,  for  the  ease  and  gayety  with 
winch  he  could  accommodate  to  the  occasion.  But 
the  character  of  his  oratory  was  dignity:  this  pre- 
sided throughout ;  giving  force,  because  securing  re- 
spect, even  to  his  sallies  of  pleasantry.  This  elevated 
4lie  most  familiar  language,  and  gave  novelty  and 
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grace  to  the  most  familiar  allusions ;  so  that,  in  \S& 
hand,  even  the  crutch  beciame  a  weapon  of  oratory. 

<<  This  extraordinary,  personal  dignity^  supported 
on  the  basis  of  his  well-earned  ifame,  at  (mce  acquired 
to  his  opinions  an  assent,  which  is  slowly  given  t&ihe 
argument  of  other  -men.  His  assertions  ros^  into 
proof:  his  foresight  became  prophecy.  Beside  the 
general  sanction  of  his  character,  and  the  decisive 
dignity  with  which  he  pronounced  his  sentiments,  it 
was  also  well  known,  that  he  carefully  kept  open  the 
most  authentic  channels  of  intelligence.  And  it  was 
sn  additional  and  just  praise  to  him,  that  he  exerted 
the  great  influence  of  his  name,  and  his  other  oppor- 
tunities, to  investigate  the  most  delicate  traces  of  poli- 
tical information.  But,  as  the  activity  of  his  public  zeal 
stimulated  him  to  such  exertion,  so  the  superiority  (X 
his  genius  directed  him  to  higher  objects.  For  other 
:men,  even  the  mechanical  medium  of  official  know- 
ledge is  a  sphere  too  laborious.  Though  Lord  Chat- 
ham's duty  did  hot  disdain,  his  spirit  soared  abov^ 
those  httle  adventitious  advantages!  His  was  intel- 
ligence in  a  truer  sense,  aiid  from  the  noblest  source, 
^  from  his  own  sagacious  mind.'  His  intidtion,  like 
faith,  seemed  superior  to  the  common  forms  of  reason- 
ing. No  clue  was  necessary  to  the  labyrinth  illumi- 
nated by  his  genius.  Truth  came  forth  at  his  bid- 
ding, and  realised  the  wish  of  the  philosopher :  she 
was  seen,  and  beloved." 

The  following  character  of  this  illustrious  man, 
though  circulated  without  a  name,  has  been  assigned 
by  fame  to  the  friend  of  Ireland,  Henry  Grattan: 

*  The  Secretary  stood  alone.  Modem  degeneracy 
had  not  reached  him.     Original  and  unacconunodat- 
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ingy  the  featuores  of  his  character  had  the  hardihood 
of  antiquity.  His  august  mind  overawed  majesty ; 
and  one  of  our  Sovereigns  thought  royalty  so  im- 
paired in  his  presence,  that  he  conspired  to  remove 
him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his  superiority.  No 
state-clHcanery,  no  narrow  system  of  vicious  politics, 
BO  idle  contest  for  ministerial  victmes  sunk  him  to 
the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but  overbearing,  per- 
suasive, and  impracticable,  his.  object  was  England, 
his  ambition  was  fame.  Without  dividing,  he  de- 
stroyed party :  without  corrupting,  he  made  a  venal 
age  unanimous.  France  sunk  beneath  him.  With 
one  hand  he  smote  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded 
in*  the  other  the  Democracy  of  England.  The  sight 
of  his  mind  was  infinite :  and  his  schemes  were  to  af- 
fect, not  England,  not  the  present  age  only,  but  Eu- 
rope and  posterity.  Wonderful  were  the  means,  by 
which  those  schemes  were  accomplished ;  always 
seasonable,  always  adequate,  the  suggestions  of  an 
understanding  animated  by  ardor  and  enlightened 
byprophecy. 

^^  The  ordinary  feelings,  which  make  life  amiable 
and  indolent,  were  unknown  to  him.  No  domestic 
difficulties,  no  domestic  weakness  reached  him :  but 
aloof  from  the  sordid  occurrences  of  life,  and  unsul-* 
lied  by  it's  intercourse,  he  came  occasionally  into  our 
system,  to  counsel  and  to  decide. 

"  A  character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  varibiis, 
so  authoritative  astonished  a  corrupt  age;  and  the 
Treasury  trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt  through  all 
her  dasses  of  venality.  Corruption  imagined,  indeed, 
that  she  had  found  defects  in  this  statesman,  and 
talked  much  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  glory,  and 
much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories ;  but  the  history  of 
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his  country,  and  the  calaoaities  of  the  en^my,  bo&w&c^ 
find  re&ted  her. 

'  Nor  were  his  political  aifailities  his  c^y-tal^sts. 
His  eloquence  was  an  «&ra  in  the  seimte,  p^eilliar  tod 
^ntaneous,  familiarly  extnresdng  gigantic^  se^tlmaLts 
and  instinctiy^  wisdom :  not  Uke  the  tcnrent  of  De- 
mosthenes, or  the  splendid  cmiflagppiation  of  Tully^  it 
resembled  sometimes  thie  thunder,  and  sctoetimes  the 
.music  of  the  spheres.  Like  Murray,  .he  did  not  con* 
duct  the  understanding  through  the  painfal  sobtitty 
of  argumentation ;  nor  was  he,  like  Townshlsnd,  for 
ever  on  the  radc:  of  exertion :  but  he  rather  lightened* 
upon  the  subject,  and  reached  the  point  by  the  flash- 
ings of  the  mind,  which  like  those  of  his  eye  were 
felt,  but  could  not  be  followed. 
:  *  Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in*  this  man  something 
that  could  create,  subvert,  or  reform ;  an  understand- 
ing, a  spirit^  and  an  eloquence,  to  summmi  mankind 
to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  sunder, 
and  to  rule  the  wilderness  of  free  minds  with  un- 
bounded authority;  something,  that  could  estaUSsb 
or  ovar  whelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the  world 
that  should  resomid  tArough  the  universe.* 

The  following  note,  in  Nidiols'  *  Litearaiy  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  f  give^  us  a  alight 

*  A  isopiewhat  different  use  of  this  figure  is  made  by  Smol- 
lett, in  his  character  of  the  same  individual :  ^^  His  pow^  of 
elocution  flashed  like  the  lightning  of  heaven  against  the  mi- 
nisters  and  sons  of  corruption,  blasting  where  it  smote,  and 
withering  the  nerves  of  opposldoii:  but  his  more  substantial 
praise  (he  adds)  was  founded  upon  his  disinterested  integrity,  his 
incorruptible  heart,  his  unconquerable  spirit  of  independence, 
and  his  invariable  attachment  to  the  interest  and  liberty  of  his 
country/* 
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glimpse  of  the  private  life  of  this  illustrious  states* 
man :  At  Mr.  Gilbert  Wesfs  (at  Wickham,  in  Kent) 
Lyttelton  and  Pitt,  when  weary  of  faction  and  de- 
bates, used  to  find  books  and  quiet,  a  decent  table  and 
fiteraiy  conversation.—There  is  at  this  place  a  walk 
made  by  Pitt ;  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  here 
Lyttelton  received  that  conviction,  which  produced 
his  ^  Dissertation  on  St  Paul.'  Lord  Chatham  to  the 
sublimer  qualities  of  a  gteat  minister  of  state  joined, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  rare  and  pleasing  ta- 
lent of  dressing  or  ornamenting  a  country,  which 
(though  depreciated  by  Johnson,  in  his  Account  of 
Shenstone)  will  probably  be  more  esteemed  for  ages 
to  come,  than  the  Pindarics,  &c.  of  many  of  the 
writers  he  holds  out  to  public  notice.*  It  was  at 
one  of  the  lodges  on  Enfield  Chace,  that  he  early 
in  life  displayed  his  taste  this  way.  The  spot  was 
only  fifty  acres,  given  by  government.  It  stiU  sub- 
flsts,  and  is  admired ;  though  Mr.  Pitt  sdd  it,  and 
afterward  exercised  his  genius  at  Hayes*  The  slightest 
particulars  of  so  distinguished  a  personage  deserve  to 
be  recorded.  When  he  saw  the  astonishing  spot  at 
Ham  in  Stafibrdshire,  belonging  to  Mr.  Porte,  he  said, 
'  The  ground  rolls  and  tumbles  finely  here.' 

lie  never  would  call  om*  first  Norman  king,  Wil- 
liam ^  the  Conqueror,'  but  always  refigrred  to  him  as 
William  I.  f    CromweU  he  pronounced  ^  a  saint-like 

« 

*  Unluckily  for  many  of  this  order,  Mr.  Granger  has  justly 
observed,  that  ^  their  head  prefixed  sells  now  for  as  much  as  the 
whole  work,  or  rather  that  the  latter  would  not  sell  at  all  but  for 
die  former.' 

f  Conquestor,  indeed,  firom  conquireres  generally  means  f  an 
Acquirer:'  but  some  of  our  coimtrymen  have  been  less  critically 
scrupulous.    Archbishop  Parker  calls  him,  by  an  unequivocal 
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thief)  who  under  the  doke  of  liberty  committed  % 
burglary  on  the  oonstitotion)  murthered  his  royal 
.  master  to  get  possession  of  the  diadem,  and  stole  firooi 
the  public  their  title  to  freedom*' 

It  was  one  of  his  predictions,  that  '  before  the  end 
of  the  century  Parliament  would  either  reform  itself 
from  within,  or  be  reformed  with  a  vengeance  fimn 
without'  His  plan  was,  to  substitute  additional 
county-members,  in  lieu  of  a  certain  numba*  of  i^ 
presentatives  of  rotten  boroughs. 

Of  the  numerous  portraits  which  have  been  drawn 
of  him,  that  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  which  appeasa  to 
have  been  the  result  <^  close  and  candid  observatiiM^ 
may  here  be  introduced.  ^'  His  private  life  wa» 
stained  by  no  vice^  nor  sullied  by  any  meanness. 
Ail  his  sentiments  were  liberal  and  elevated.  Ifia 
ruling  passion  was  an  unbounded  ambitioii,  which 
when  supported  by  great  abflitiesy  and  eifown^ 
With  gteat  success,  make  what  the  world  calls  '  t 
great  *man.'  He  was  haughty,  imperious,  itaipatieiit; 
of  contradiction,  and  overbearing;  quabtics  windr 
too  <^en  accompany,  but  always  clog,  grtet  ones. 
He  had  manners  and  address ;  but  otae  naght  discem 
through  them  too  great  a  consciousness  oi  his  own* 
superior  talents.  He  was  a  most  i^preeable  and 
lively  companion  in  social  life,  and  had  such  a  versa* 
tility  of  wit,  that  he  would  adapt  it  to  all  sorts  of 
conversation.  He  had,  also,  a  most  happy  turn  to 
poetry,  but  he  seldom  indulged,  apd  seldom  avowed 
it.  His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind,  and  he  excd- 
led  in  the  argumentative,*  as  well  as  in  the  declama- 

appellation,  Regni  Vicktr  et  Triumphator;  and  Leland  be^tolrB 
upon  him  the  former  of  these  designations. 
♦  And  yet  he  sajs  eteewhere,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Morray  are^ 
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tory  way.  But  his  invectives  were  temble,  and 
uttered  with  such  energy  of  diction,  and  such  dignity 
of  action  and  countenance,  that  he  intiBudated  those 
who  were  the  most  willing  and  the  best  able  to  en- 
counter him/' 

Of  his  Uterary  productions  only  a  short  poem  or 
two  had  ^ppearedft  till  in  1804'  Lord  GrenviUe  pub^ 
lisbed  a  voOhime  of  his  '  Letters/  addfess^  to  his  ne^ 
phew  (afterward  Lo!rd  CameMbrd)  then  at  Cambridge. 
These  are  twenty  three  in  number,  and  contain  much 
excellent  advice  dothed  in  easy  and  familiar  ldnguage# 
iifid  Mfiecttng^  equal  honour  on  the  head  and  heart 
tfthew#tei\'' 


As  a  Specimen  of  his  taste  and  talents,  a^^  well  as 
of  his  warm  affection  for  his  young  relation^  twd  of 
them  ai*e  here  subjoined.* 

beyond  e^mq^ison  the  best  speakers.  Why  ?  Oaly,  bfecause 
they  are  the  best'  orators.  They  alone  can  inflame,  or  quiet;  th^ 
Hcmse:  tli6y  alone  are  so  attended  to^  in  that  numerous  and 
ttcwy  as^mbly,  that  you  might  hear  a  pin  faH  while  either  of 
them  ai^  s^elddng.  Is  it  that  theii'  matter  is  better,  or  their  ar- 
gument stroi^^r,  than  other  people's  ?  Does  the  House  expect 
extraoitlinary  information  from  them  7  Not  in  the  least :  but  th6 
HiHise  eiipeet&  pleasure  from  them,  and  therefore  attends  ;  finds 
it,  and  fher^lbi^e  approves;  Mr.  tttt,  particularly >  has  very  little 
pariiametitaiy  knowledge,*  his  matter  is  generally  flimsy,  and 
hU  arguments  oft^  ixieatc:  but  his  eloquence  is  superior,  his  ac- 
tion graiC^I,  his  lenunciatlion  just  and  harmonious ;  his  period^ 
we  wdl-^med,  and  every  word  he  makes  use  of  is  the  Very  best 
iiid  the  mo&t  expressive  that  can  be  used  in  that  place.  This, 
and  not'hl^f  jt*atter,  made  him  Paymaster,  in  spite  df  both  King 
and  Wsdht^tH.  Mi*.  Murray  has  less  law  (he  adds)  than  many 
WyeWj  bat  KSeis  ittore  p^adtice  than  any ;  merely  Upon  account 
of  his  eloquence,  of  which  he  has  a  never-failing  stream. 
*  The  noble  Editor  has  dedicated  this  valuable  volume  to  the 
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LETTER  m. 
•^  MT  DEAR  NEPHEW,  «  Bath,  Jan.  \%  1754, 

'  Your  letter  from  Cambridge  affords  me  many 
very  sensiUe  pleasures :  first,  that  you  are  at  last  in 

inseparable  interests  of  learnings  virtue,  and  religion.  *^  By  the 
writers'  of  that  school/'  he  obserres,  '^  whose  philosophy  eon* 
•ists  in  the  degradation  of  virtue,  it  has  often  been  triumphantly 
^clared,  that  '  no  excellence  of  character  can  stand  the  test  of 
close  observation ; '  that  ^  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  domestic  ser- 
vants, or  to  his  familiar  friends.'  How  much  more  just,  as  wdl 
^  more  amiable  and  dignified,  is  the  opposite  sentiment,  delivered 
to  us  in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  and  illustrated  throi^hout  all  bis 
writings !  '  Real  virtue,'  says  that  inimitable  moralist  in  his  Life 
t>f  Pericles,  ^  is  most  loved,  where  it  is  most  nearly  seen ;  and  no 
respect,  which  it  commands  from  strangers,  can  equal  the  never- 
ceasing  admiration  it  excites  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  domestie 
Hie^     Tm  «(A«i^»JK  «cpr9(  nmXktftb  pm$wm  rm  fMtXif*  fmuftftm'    km 

rmq  roMM-ir.  He  afterward,  stating  the  effect  of  these  Letters 
iqpon  the  correspondent  to  whom  they  were  addressed  (eventu- 
ally his  own  fiidier-in-law),  quotes  fh>m  Tacitus  his  Ii^enium 
iilustre  aUiorUnu  audikjuvenu  admodiim  dedit^  mn  ut  nommi 
tnagnifico  segne  atkaa  vdaret,  sed  qubjirmor  adversusJofiuiU 
RempuMicain  capesseret;  and  in  a  subsequent  page,  again  re* 
ferring  to  the  above  biography,  which  he  justly  terms  *  a  beau* 
tiful  work  (in  illustration  of  the  benefits  derived  by  Pericles 
fSrom  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy)  introduces  die  follow* 
ihg  splendid  passage :  '  The  lessons  of  Anaxagoras  gave  ele* 
vation  to  his  soul,  and  sublimity  to  his  eloquence  i  they  dif* 
fused  over  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  a  temperate  and  majestic 
grandeur ;  taught  him  to  raise  hia  thoughts  fi^m  the  works  of 
Nature  to  the  contemplation  of  that  psrvect  and  pvrs  intsl* 
i.iOEHcs»  from  wlucb  Uiey  originate ;  and  (aa  Plutarch  expresses 
himself,  in  words  that  might  best  describe  a  Christian  philosopher) 
instilled  into  his  mind,  instead  of  the  dark  and  fearful  supersti* 
lion  of  his  times,  that  piety  which  is  confirmed  by  Reason  and 
animated  by  Hope ;'  itrri  rm  ^•Cif««  mm  fXtyfkmrurm  Ai^Jkifkmim 
w  Mr^«^  4*fT*  iAvtA»»  Mfifm^m  umtSnm  mfymi^tTK 
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a  proper  place  for  study  and  improvemetit,  instead  cS 
iosing  any  more  of  that  most  precious  things  time»  itk 
Lfondon.    In  the  next  place,  that  you  seem  pleased 
with  the  particular  society  you  are  (daced  in^  and  with 
the  gentleman  to  whose  care  and  instructions  you 
are  committed ;  and^  above  aU,  I  applaud  the  sound 
right  sense,  and  love  of  virtue,  which  appear  through 
your  whole  letter.    You  are  already  possessed  of  the 
true  clue  to  guide  you  through  this  dangerous  and 
perplexing  part  of  your  life's  journey,  the  years  of 
education,   upon  which  the  complexion  of  all  the 
rest  of  your  days  will  infallibly  depend :  I  slay  you 
have   the  true  due  to   guide   you,   in  the  maxim 
you  lay  down  in  your  letter  to  me ;  namely,  that  *  the 
use  of  learning  is,  to  render  a  man  more  wise  and 
virtuous;  not  merely  to  make  him  more  learned.' 
Made  tud  virtute.     Go  on,  my  dear  boy,  by  this 
golden  rule ;  and  you  cannot  fail  to  become  every 
thing  your  generous  heart  prompts  you  to  wish  to  be» 
and  that  mine  most  affectionately  wishes  for  you. 
There  is  but  one  danger  in  your  way ;   and  that  is 
perhaps  natural  enough  to  your  age,  the  love  of  plea- 
sure, or  the  fear  of  close  application  and  laborious 
diligence.     With  the  last,  there  is  nothing  you  may 
not  conquer :  and  the  first  is  sure  to  conquer  and  en- 
slave  whoever  does  not  strenuously  and  generously 
resist  the  first  allurements  of  it,  lest  by  small  indulge 
ences  he  fall  under  the  yoke  of  irresistible  habit* 
Pttanda  est  improba  Siren  Desidia,  I  desire  may  be 
affixed  to  the  curtaihs  of  your  bed,  and  to  the  walls 
of  your  chambers.  If  you  do  not  rise  early,  you  never 
can  make  any  progress  worth  talking  of :  and  another 
rule  is,  if  you  do  not  set  apart  your  hours  of  reaifing, 
and  never  suffer  yourself  or  any  one  else  to  break  in 
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upon  thein«  your  d«yn  will  slip  throttgh  jont  huds 
unprofitahly  and  frivolously;  unpraised  by  all  yoii 
\¥ish  to  please^  and  really  uneiyoyable  to  yourself. 
3^  assured  whatever  you  take  from  pleasure,  amuse- 
ments^  or  indolence  for  these  first  few  years  of  yoiir 
life,  will  nepay  you  a  hundredfold  in  the  pleasures, 
honours,  and  advaiitages  of  all  the  remainder  of  your 
days*  My  heart  is  so  full  of  the  most  earnest  desbe 
that  you  should  do  well,  that  I  find  my  letter  has  nm 
into  some  length,  which  you  will,  I  know,  be  so  good 
to  eHPUse.  Hiere  remaiiis  now  /nothing  to  trouble 
you  with,  btit  a  little  plan  for  the  beginning  of  your 
studies,  which  I  desire  in  a  particular  manner  may 
be  exactly  followed  in  every  tittle.  You  are  to  qua^ 
lify.  yourself  for  the  part  in  society,  to  which  your 
birth  and  estate  call  you.  You  are  to  be  a  gentle- 
Itian  of  such  learning  and  qualifications,  as  may  dis- 
tinguish you  in  the  service  of  your  country  hereafter; 
not  a  pedant,  who  reads  only  to  be  called  ^  learned,"  in* 
stead  of  ccmsidmng  learning  as  an  instrum^it  only 
for  action.  Give  me  leave  therefiire,  my  dear  ne- 
phew, who  have  gone  before  you,  to  point  cmt  to  yoi| 
the  dwgers  on  your  road :  to  guaid  you  against  such 
things,  as  I  experience  my  oWn  defects  to  arise  from; 
ai2d  at  the  same  time,  if  I  haVe  had  any  little  sac* 
ogsses  in  the  world,  to  guide  you  to  what  I  have  draws 
many  helps  firom.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing  the  gentleman  who  is  your  tutor,  but  I  dare  say 
he  is  eveary  way  equal  to  su6h  a  chai^  which  I  think 
no  small  one.  You  wfll  cpmmnhioate  tWs  letter  to 
him,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  so  good  to  concur  with 
me,  as  to  the  course  of  study  I  desire  you  may  begin 
with ;  and  that  such  books,  and  such  only,  as  I  have 
poinled  out,  may  be  read.     They  ^re  as  ifollow :— 
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Euclid ;  a  Course  of  Logic ;  a  Course  of  Experimen- 
tal Philosophy ;  Locke's  *  Conduct  of  the  Understand- 
ing ; '  his  Treatise,  also,  on  the  Understanding ;  his 
*  Treatise  on  Gk)vemment,'  and  *  Letters  on  Toleration/ 
J  desire,  for  the  present,  no  books  of  poetry  l)ut  Ho- 
race and  Virgil :  of  Horace,  the  Odes ;  but,  above  all, 
the  Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica.    These   parts   noc^ 
turmd  versate  manu,  versate  diurnA.   TuUy  De  Of* 
^ciis,  De  Amicitid^  De  Senectute  ;  his  Catilinarian 
Orations,  and  Philippics :  Sallust.     At  leisiu'e-hours, 
an  abridgement  of  the  History  of  England  to  be  run 
through,  in  order  to  settle  in  the  mind  a  general 
i^onological  CHrder  and  series  of  principal  events,  and 
succession  of  Kings ;  proper  books  of  English  history, 
en  the  true  principles  in  our  happy  constitution,  shall 
foe  pointed  out  afterward.     Burnet's  ^  History  of  the 
Refinination,'  abridged  by  himself,  to  be  read  with 
^reat  care.   Father  Paul  on  *  Beneficiary  Matters,'  in 
English*   A  French  master ;  and  only  Moliere's  Plays 
to  be  read  with  him,  oar  by  yourself,  tiU  you  have  gone 
through  them  all.     Spectators,  especially  Mr.  Addi- 
son's papers,  to  be  read  very  frequently  at  broken 
times  in  yoair  room.     I  make  it  my  request,  that  you 
will  forbear  drawing  totally,  while  you  are  at  Cam-* 
bridge :  and  not  meddle  with  Greek,  otherwise  than 
to  know  a  little  the  etymology  of  words  in  Latin,  or 
English,  or  French ;  nor  to  meddle  with  Italian.     I 
Itope,  this  little  course  wiU  soon  be  run  through:  I 
intend  it  as  a  general  foundation  for  many  things  of 
infinite  utility^  to  come  as  soon  as  thLs  is  finished. 

*  Believe  me, 
•  With  the  truest  afiection, 
*  My  dear  nephew^ 

*  Ever  yours* 
*  Kei^  tliifi  letter^  and  read  it  again.' 
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LETTER  tV. 
*  MY  DEAB  NEPHEW,  «  Bath,  Jan.  14, 1754k 

'  You  will  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long 
letter  fipom  me,  before  you  are  troubled  with  a  second. 
I  intended  to  have  written  soon,  but  I  do  it  sooner  oit 
account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt,  which  she  trans- 
mitted  to  me  here.  If  any  thing,  my  dear  boy,  could 
have  happened  to  raise  you  higher  in  my  esteem,  and  to 
endear  you  more  to  me,  it  is  the  amiable  abhorrence 
you  feel  for  the  scene  of  vice  and  folly  (and  of  real 
misery  and  perdition,  under  the  false  notion  of  plea- 
sure and  spirit)  which  has  opened  to  you  at  your  col-^ 
lege ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  manly,  brave,  gene^ 
rous,  and  wise  resolution  and  true  spirit,  with  which 
you  resisted  and  repulsed  the  first  attempts  upon  a 
mind  and  heart,  I  thank  God,  infinitely  too  firm  an4 
noble,  as  weU  as  too  elegant  and  enlightened,  to  be 
in  any  danger  of  yielding  to  such  contemptible  and 
wretched  corruptions.  You  charm  me  with  the  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Wheler,  and  while  you  say  you  could 
adore  him,  I  could  adore  you  for  the  natural  genuine 
love  of  virtue,  which  speaks  in  all  you  feel,  say,  or  do. 
As  to  your  companions,  let  this  be  your  rule :  Culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wheler,  whidi  yott 
have  so  fortunately  begun ;  and,  in  general,  be  sure 
to  associate  with  men  muc)i  older  than  yourself-^, 
scholars,  whenever  you  can ;  but  always  with  men  oS 
decent  and  honourable  lives.  As  their  age  and  learn- 
ing, superior  both  to  yotu*  own,  must  necessarily  in  good 
$ense  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  fcom 
them  entitle  them  to  all  de£^ence  and  submission 
of  your  own  lights  to  theirs,  you  wiU  particularly 
practise  that  first  and  greatest  rule  for  pleasing  iti 
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tonversatioil,  as  well  as  for  drawing  instruction  and 
improvement  from  the  company  of  one's  superiors  in 
age  and  knowledge ;  namely^  to  be  a  patient,  atten^ 
tiye,  and  well^^bred  hearer,  and  to  answer  with  mo^ 
desty :  to  deliver  your  own  opiixions  sparingly  and 
with  proper  diffidence :  and,  if  you  are  forced  to  de« 
sire  farther  information  or  explanation  upon  a  point, 
to  do  it  with  proper  apologies  for  the  trouble  you 
give ;  or,  if  obliged  to  differ,  to  do  it  with  all  possible 
candour  and  an  unprejudiced  desire  to  find  and  as^ 
certain  truth,  with  an  entire  indifference  to  the  side 
in  which  that  truth  is  to  be  found.  There  is,  likewise^ 
a  particular  attention  required  to  contradict  with  good 
manners ;  such  as  *  begging  pardon,'  ^  begging  leave  to 
doubt,'  and  such  like  phrases.  Pythagoras  injoined 
his  scholars  an  absolute  silence  for  a  long  noviciate* 
I  am  far  from  approving  such  a  taciturnity :  but  I 
highly  recomtnend  the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras' 
injunction ;  which  is,  to  dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life 
more  to  hear  and  learn,  in  (H^der  to  collect  materials, 
out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  proper 
lights  and  well-examined  sound  principles,  than  to 
be  presuming,  prompt,  and  flippant  in  hazarding  one's 
own  slight  crude  notion^  of  things ;  and  thereby  ex« 
posing  the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of  the  mind,  like 
a  house  opened  to  company  before  it  is  fitted  either 
with  necessaries,  or  any  ornaments  for  their  receptiont 
and  entertainment.  And  not  only  will  this  disgrace 
follow  from  such  te^iaity  and  presumption,  but  a 
more  serious  danger  is  sure  to  ensue,  that  is,  the  em^ 
bracing  of  errors  for  trutiis,  prejudices  for  principles ; 
and,  when  that  is  once  done  (no  matter,  how  vainly 
and  weakly)  the  adhering  perhaps  to  false  and  dan-* 
gerous  notions^  only  because  one  has  declared  for 
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tbmi,  and  subniittiiig  for  life  the  understanduig  aaid 
consdenoe  to  ^  yoke  of  base  and  servile  prejudices^ 
.  vainly  taken  up  and  obstinately  retained.  Thia  wiH 
nevier  be  yonr  danger :  but  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to 
txSer  these  reflexions  to  your  thoughts.  As  to  your 
manner  of  behaving  toward  these  unhappy  young 
gentlemen  you  describe,  let  it  be  numly  acnd  easy: 
decline  their  parties  with  civility ;  retort  their  raiOUeiy 
with  raillery,  always  tempered  with  good-breeding : 
if  they  banter  jjrour  regidarity,  order,  decency,  and 
love  of  study,  banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  them ; 
and  venture  to  own  frankly,  that  you  came  to  Cam- 
bridge to  learn  what  you  could,  not  to  folio w  what  tfatey 
are  {^teased  to  caU  {Measure.  In  short,  let  yoinr  ex- 
ternal behaviour  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeQess  and 
ease,  as  your  inward  estimation  of  them  is  fiitt  of  pity 
kiixed  with  contempt. 

I  come  now  to  the  part  c£  the  advice  I  ha¥«  to 
Dffer  to  you,  which  most  nearly  coaoems  your  wd- 
£sffe,  and  upon  which  every  good  and  honouraUe 
purpose  of  your  life  will  assuredly  turn;  I  mean, 
tiie  keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiBieBts  oi 
Religion.  If  you  are  not  ri^ht  toward  God,  yw 
ean  never  be  so  toward  man :  the  noblest  sentim^ 
(»f  the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the  test 
Is  gratitude  in  the  number  of  a  man's  virtues?  ii 
it  be,  ibe  highest  benefact(»r  demands  the  warmest 
returns  of  gratitude,  love,  and  praise :  Ingratum  fM> 
diseritj  omnia  dijpit.  If  a  man  wants  this  virtue 
where  there  are  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and 
quicken  it,  he  wffl  be  likely  to  want  aU  others  towai^ 
his  feHow-creatures,  whose  utmost  gifts  we  poor,  com- 
pared to  those  he  daily  receives  at  the  hands  ^  his 
nevavjailing  Almighty   Friend.     *  Remaari[)6r  thy 
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CrealxH*  in  the  dajs  oi  thy  youth/  is  big  with  the 
deepest  wisdom.  *  The  fear  of  the  Lord  h  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom ;  and  an  upright  heart,  that  is 
understanding.'  This  is  externally  true,  whefiier  the 
wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not :  nay,  I 
most  add  of  this  Religious  Wisdom,  ^  Her  ways  are 
ways  oi  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace; 
whatever  your  young  gentlemen  of  pleasure  think  of 
a  whore  and  a  bottle,  a  tainted  health  and  a  battered 
constitution.  Hold  fast,  therefore,  by  this  sheet-anchor 
of  happiness.  Religion :  you  will  often  want  it  in  the 
times  of  most  danger,  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
life.  Cherish  true  Religion  as  preciously,  as  you  will 
fly  with  abhorrence  and  contempt  superstition  and 
enthusiasm.  The  first  is  the  perfection  and  glory  of 
the  human  nature ;  the  two  last,  the  deprivation  and 
disgrace  of  it.  Remember,  the  essence  of  Religion  is, 
a  heart  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man ;  not 
'  subtile  speculative  opinions,  but  an  active  vital  prin- 
ciple of  faith.  The  words  of  a  heathen  were  so  fine, 
that  I  must  give  them  to  you :  Conipositum  jus  fas^ 
que  animU  sanctosque  recessus  Mentis^  et  incoctum 
generoso  pectus  honesto. 

*  Go  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admirable  disposi- 
tions you  have  toward  all  that  is  right  and  good, 
and  make  yourself  the  love  and  admiration  of  the 
world.  I  have  neither  paper,  nor  words,  to  tell  you 
how  tenderly 

*  I  am  yours.* 

No  one  can  read  the  above,  without  deeply  feeling 
the  value  of  such  advice  so  administered,  and  under 
circumstances  of  so  much  interest.  To  a  boy  em- 
barking upon  the  ocean  of  academical  life,  where  so 
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many  gilded  vessels  of  the  most  gallant  trim  have  suf- ' 
fered  shipwreck, 

^  Youth  on  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  hehn/ 

how  inestimable  such  a  Mentor ! 

Alas !  how  justly  may  the  inexperienced  mariner, 
in  too  numerous  instances,  complainingly  ask,  with 
the  son  of  Alcmena, 

> 

■■        Ilprimo  dunqtte, 
II  piu  difficU  passo 
Nd  camtnitt  deUa  vita 
Mover  solo  to  dovrb? 

(Metastasio,  ^  Alcide  al  Biyio.' ) 


\ 
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[1709—1784] 


oAMUEL,  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson,  a  book<^ 
seller  by  trade,  and  in  principle  a  high-churchman 
and  a  Jacobite,  was  bom  at  Lichfield,  September  18, 
1709*  His  mother,  Sarah,  was  aunt  to  the  Rev. 
Cornelius  Ford,  whom  Hogarth  has  satirised  as  a 
clergyinan  of  dissolute  character  in  his  *  Modem. 
Midnight  Conversation.'  She  was  a  woman  of  good 
natural  understanding,  unimproved  by  education; 
and  instiUed  into  the  mind  of  her  son,  as  he  often 
acknowledged  with  gratitude,  sentiments  of  piety 
in  his  earliest  years.  To  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  1759»  he  tenderly  alludes  in  his  Idler, 
No.  41,  and  (as  appears  from  several  of  his  let- 
ters) ever  loved  her  with  the  most  anxious  affection ; 
having  always,  often  indeed  when  he  knew  not  where 
to  recruit  his  own  finances,  contributed  liberally  to 
her  support. 

From  his  &ther  he  ioherited,  with  an  athletic 
body  and  an  active  mind,  a  scrophulous  taint  which 

*  AuTHOK^TiES*    Boswell's  Life  of  Johnsotiy  and  Journal  q/^ 
M-  Tour  to  the  Hebrides i  Fiozzi'd  Anecdotes;  Towers'  Essay  on 
his  L^e^  Character  a  and    Writings;   and  Chalmcas'   Bndsh 
Essayists,  six. 
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impaired  his  sight  and  his  hearing,  and  a  disposition 
to  morbid  melancholy  which,  witl^pUl  his  intellectual 
vigour,  he  was  not  always  aUe  to  shake  off.  For 
his  bodily  ailment  he  liras  (by  the  advice  of  Sir  John 
Floyer,  a  physician  of  Lichfield)  carried  to  London, 
wbea  two  y ^irs  old,  to  receive  the  healing  touch  from 
the  hand  of  Queen  Anne,  the  last  of  our  sovereigns 
who  encouraged  thaft  popidar  superstition.  The  mental 
infirmity  even  royal  empixks  have  never  affected  to 
remove. 

He  was  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  le^nmig  k 
his  native  city.  From  his  second  Latin  mast^»  Mr, 
Hunter,  a  man  of  severe  discipUne  but  an  atteptive 
teacher,  as  he  has  himself  informed  u^,  he  •fre- 
quently received  well-deserved  and  salutary  correc- 
tion; and,  throughout  life,  he  persisted  in  pleadmg 
for  a  liberal  use  of  the  rod,  -The  powers  of  Ms 
memorjr*  enabUng  him  to  gain  more  than  others  in 
a  given  time,  he  acquired  a  habit  of  diversion  horn 
stated  tasks ;  but,  conscious  in  ^fiber-life  how  much 
depends  on  regularity  of  study,  he  frequently  pre* 
scribed  to  himself  certain  portions  of  Faading,,  and 
recommended  the  same  practice  to  others.  After 
paying  a  long  visit  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  his  unde 
0r.  Ford,  his  master  reftised  {for  reasons  now  un« 
known)  to  receive  him  again  on  the  foundation  of 
Lichfield  school.  He  was,  therefore,  removed  to  Stour* 


*  Upon  ibase  he  prided  himfielf  to  bts  lii6t  hom^  (Emd  ocmsi^ 
dered  their  fsulure  as  the  prelude  of  total  decay.  Even  an 
oeoamonal  hqwe  of  recoUectioB  he,  perhaps-  too r^g^t^ousfy,  re- 
garded as  indfoatlng  somethiiig  radically  wY^tig:  Imt  greaft  ati^* 
fluArities  agsrte  with  Him  in  pronotincing  die  ntekBdiy  a  ^lieiraM^ 
accuurate  standard  of  mentd  strength. 
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hdige,  in  Worcestershire;  continued  subsequently 
two  years  at  hom^  with  his  father,  and  onfy  at 
nineteen  became  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  CoUege^ 
Oxford.* 

His  going  td  cdQege  was  effected  I^  the  waggeth 
tion  of  a  Mr.  Corbet  of  S8brop£^iire,  the  father  oS 
OBe-  of  hi9  schodfeUows,  from  whom  however  he 
leV^er  received  any  assistance.  But  his  Kterary  char* 
rteter  must  not  be  considered  as  having  been  formed 
at  Oxford.  He  read  there  indeed,  "  soKdly,**  Ho- 
mer and  Euripides,  and  now  and  then  a  littk  epi- 
gram ;  but  even  his  fkvourite  study  of  metaphysics 
received  from  him  only  a  desultory  attention.  His 
first  tutor,  Mr.  Jorden,  was  a  man,  whose  abilities 
could  command  from  Johnson  little  respect*  Already 
furnished  with  a  large  store  of  information,  he 
seems  to  have  been  careless  of  his  character  with  re- 

*  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  sent  to  this  College  a  present 
of  all  h!^  works,  to  be  deposited  in  their  library,  and  he  had! 
tkoughta  of  leaving  to  it  his  house  at  Lichfield:  but  hit  fHenda, 
irho  were  about  him,  very  properly  diaoi^ading  him  from  it^ 
he  bequeathed  it  to  some  poor  relations.  He  took  a  pleasure 
in  boasting  of  the  niany  eminent  men,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Pembroke.  Iti  this  list  are  found  the  names  of  Hawkins 
the  Poetry-Professor,  Shenstone,  Sir  William  Blackstone,  and 
others :  not  fnrgetting  th^  celebrated  popular  preladier,  George 
Whitefield;  of  whom^  though  Johnson  did  not  think  very 
highly,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  eloquence  was 
powerful,  his  views  pious  and  charitable,  and  his  assiduity  almost 
incredible ;  and  that,  srince  his  death,  the  integrity  of  his  cha- 
racter has  been  fiilly  vindicated.  Being  himself  a  poet»  be 
Wttg  pectdisffly  hsuppy  in  nfentioning^  '  how  many  of  the  sons 
of  Pembroke  were  poets;'  adding,  with  a  smile  of  sportive^ 
triumph,  "  Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of  singing  birds.^  (BosxveU's  *  Lift 
tf  Johnmn' ) 

His  regard  for  this  society  he  retained  to  the  last.    His  apart* 
ment  was  that  upon  the  second  floor  over  the  gateway. 
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spect  both  to'the  discipline,  and  also  to  the  studies,  of 
the  place:  and  his  indigence  gen^ated  a  kind  of 
despair,  which  he  attempted  tQ  hide  bj  affected  tur- 
bulence and  frolic.  Yet,  even  so  drcumstanced,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  talents.  Among 
other  specimens,  he  translated  Fop^s  Messiah  into 
Latin  verse,  as  a  Christmas  exercise,  with  uncom- 
mon rapidity  and  in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
EngUsh  author  himself  was  greatly  delighted  with 
his  new  dress.  With  Jorden's  successcnr.  Dr.  Adaam 
(afterward  the  head  of  Praibroke  College)  Johnson 
maintained  a  strict  intimacy  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1731,  he  was  compelled,  through  hiGieafliiig 
distress  of  circumstances,  which  must  forcibly  har^ 
reminded  him  of  his  own  Juvenal's 

« 

Haudjacili  emerguntp  quorum  virhUiiut  ebstai 
Res  hngusta  domi^ 

to  leave  college  after  a  residence  of  three  years 
without  a  degree,  and  accept  the  usher^p  of  a 
school  at  Market  Bosworth,  Leicestershire,  whith^ 
he  went  on  foot  in  July,  1732.  About  this  period 
of  his  life,  he  wa$  first  led  to  think  in  earnest  of 
religion  by  the  perusal  of  Law's  *  Serious  Call  to  the 
Unconverted;'  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  his 
feelings  aa  this  most  important  of  topics  received  a 
considerable  impression  from  the  principles  inculcated 
in  that  powerfully  written  book. 
.  His  new  emplojrment  from  the  haughty  treatment 
of  the  patron  *  proving  extremely  iduome  to  hin^ 
he  soon  quitted  it,  and  was  invited  by  Mr.  Hector, 
who  had  been  his  schoolfellow,  to  pass  some  time 
at  Birmingham.    Mr.  Warren^  the  first  established 

*  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  Bart. 
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bookseller  in  that  town,  at  wh^se  house  Mr.  Hector 
lodged,  was  very  attentive  to  Johnson ;  and,  in  re- 
turn, obtained  the  assistance  of  his  pen  in  furnish- 
ing some  numbers  of  a  periodical  Essay  printed  in 
the  newspaper,  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  the 
proprietor.  He  continued  to  live  as  Mr.  Hector's 
guest  for  about  six  months,  and  then  hired  lodgings 
in  another  part  of  the  town.  During  his  stay;  he 
made  some  valuable  acquaintances:  among  these 
were  Mr.  Porter,  a  mercer,  whose  widow  he  subse- 
quently  married,*  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  by  his  in- 
genuity in  mechanical  inventions  and  his  success  in 
trade  acquired  a  large  fortune.     He  translated,  like- 

*  Of  this  lady,  who  was  about  twenty  years  older  than  himself, 
and  had  a  fortune  of  800/.,  he  had  previously  loved  the  daugh-' 
ter :  but,  though  their  conjugal  harmony  was  not  uninterrupted, 
he  lamented  her  death  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  and  retained  anu 
enthusiastic  veneration  for  her  memory.  That  it  was  ^  a  love-, 
match,  indeed,  on  both  sides'  (as  he  used  to  assert)  qan  hardly 
be  admitted,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term:  for  Johnson 
was  at  that  time  ^'  lean  and  lank,  so  that  his  immense  structure 
of  bones,  was  hideously  striking  to  the  eye,  and  die  scars  of  th^ 
scrophula  were  deeply  visible.  He  ako.  wore  his  hair,  which 
ws^  straight  and  stiff  and  separated  behind,  and  he  often  had 
seemingly  convulsive  starts  and  odd  gesticulations,  which  tended 
to  excite  at  once  surprise  and  ridicule :  while  she  (according  to 
Garrrck)wa8  very  fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ordsnary 
protvib^rance ;  leaving  swelled  cheeks  of  a  florid  red,  produced 
by  thick  painting  and  increased  by  the  liberal  use  of  cordials ; 
flaring  and  fantastic  in  her  dress,  and  affected  both  in  her 
speech  and  in  her  general  behaviour/'  Yet  Johnson  was  sus* 
ceptible  of  the  tender  passion.  Miss  Molly  Aston  in  particular^ 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Walmsley,  he  praised  as  a  beauty,  a  scholar^ 
and  a  wit — though  a  Whig,  who  talked  all  in  praise  of  liberty.'— > 
as  the  loveliest  creature,  in  short,  that  be  ever  saw..  Upon  Ijer 
he,  made  the  following  epigram :  .   •     .  . 

Liber  ut  esse  velim  suasisti,  pukra  Maria  ;      >      >   . 
Ut  maneam  liber,  pukra  Maria^  V(Ue; 
VOL.  VI.  X 
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wise,  from  the  French  « Lobo's  Voyage  to  Abf  sslllii^^ 
Vfhidh  was  published  in  one  volume  8vo.  in  1736,  attd 
tot  which  he  received  from  the  bookseller  five  guineas. 
In  this  small  volume  occurs  little  td  mark  the  hand 
6f  Johnson ;  but  the  pre&ce  and  the  dedk»timi  ftd> 
iiish  a  few  passages  in  that  energetic  and  manly  stfl«, 
Which  he  may  be  said  to  have  invented  and  taught 
to  his  countrjonen. 

Previously  to  it's  publication  he  returned  to  lidi* 
Md,  ftnd  tha^  issued  j^posals  for  *  printing  the 
Latin  Poems  of  Politian  with  his  life,  a  History  6f 
«Latm  Poetry  from  the  lera  of  Petrarch  to  that  of 
Politian,  and  Notes,  in  thirty  sheets  8vo.,  price  five 
shillings:'  alas!  he  did  not  meet  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers^  to  encoiffage  him  to  proceed  t 
In  17S5»  he  married,  and  soon  afterward  isei  up  r 
private  academy^  fbr  whieh  purpoise  he  hired  a  large 
house  well  situated  nea^r  his  native  dty>  But  the 
cftily  pupils  placed  under  hiis  care  were  the  cdebrated 
Garrick  and  his  brother  GeOi^^  with  a  young  gentle^ 
man  of  fortune  named  Offely,  who  died  early.  Dii^ 
appointed  in  this  project,  he  detennined  to  vMt 
London  in  March  17S7«  in  Company  with  Gairickt 
who  at  that  time  intended  to  follow  the  professioa 
of  the  law.  From  ihib^  however^  he  was  quickly 
diverted  by  his  strong  propensity  to  the  stage. 
Johnson  was  recommended  by  his  friend  Gilbert 
Walmsley»  f  Registrar  <^  the  Prerogative  Court  at 

^  hi  tte  Gteiiiieiii^^s  Magft^e,  tot  17S6,  !s  the  Mowi&g 
aavferihetueiit  1  ^At  £dial,  near  licMdd,  in  Staflft»fddilrei 
young  gi^tleffleii  fire  bosrdBd  and  uuight  the  latitt  mi  Oteek 
languages  by  Samuel  Johksok/ 

t  Of  one,  wlio  tduld  dwceria  audi  gnNtt  and  di&rtnt  merits 
the  reader  may  ^rai  be  4UBpitwed  to  hear  a  litde  more;  and 
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»  Mr.  Cdson  an  eminent  ntotfaesaaticiaa 


and  master  of  an  academj  at  Rodhesrt^r,  in  a  letter 

from  whom  can  he  hear  it  with  so  much  pleasure,  or  efiFect)  a9 
from  his  grateful  Protege?  "Of  Gilhert  Walmsley,  thus 
pesented  to  my  mind,  let  me  indalge  myself  In  the  remem-* 
brmod.  I  knew  him  very  early ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  friends 
that  literature  procured  me,  and  I  hope,  that  at  least  my  gratis 
tude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice.  He  was  of  an  adyanced  age, 
and  I  was  only  yet  a  boy;  yet  he  never  received  my  notions 
with  contempt*  He  was  a  Whig,  with  all  the  virulenee  and 
malevolence  of  his  puty  (N.  B.  It  should  be  remembered^  thai 
the  writer  was  a  Tory,  with  all  the  ^c  &c.  &c.  of  his.  Whea 
men  are  the  statuaries,  lions  are  vanquished) ;  yet  difierencie  of 
opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart.  I  honoured  him,  and  he  en- 
dured me.  He  had  mingled  in  the  gay  world  without  *  exemp- 
don  firom  it's  vices,  or  it*s  follies,  but  *  had  never  neglected  the 
CuhivQtkm  of  htt  mind.  His  belief  of  Revelation  was  unshaken^ 
his  learning  preserved  his  principles ;  he  grew  first  regular^  aa4 
then  pious.  His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am  not  able 
to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with 
books  vras  great ;  and  what  he  did  not  immecdately  know,  he 
could  at  least  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of 
learning,  and  such  his  copiou8ne«s  of  communication^  thai:  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  day  now  passes,  in  which  I  have  not 
some,  advantage  from  his  friendship.  At  this  man's  table  I  en- 
joyed many  cheerful  and  instructive  hours,  with  companions 
audi  as  are  not  often -found — ^with  one  who  has  lengthened,  and 
one  who  has  gladdened,  life :  with  Dr.  James,  whose  skill  in 
physic  will  be  long  remembered;  and  with  David  Garrick, 
whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  <diaracter  of  oar  com* 
mon  friend — ^but  what  are  the  hopes  of  laan !  I  am  disapfiointed 
by  that  stroke  of  death,  widch  has  ecii^d  the  gayety  of  na- 
tions, and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  hanaaless  plea- 
aure!"  {Johnson^s  Life  of  Edmand  JSmith.) 

How  does  this  bst  line  pay  « life  of  edceitton ! 

WalmsleyVi  epctaqph,  written  by  ooae  more  fkvourable  to  his 
political  memory,  the  father  ct  the  late  Ifiss  Seward,  is  bare 
subjoined : 

*  Reader,  if  Science,  Truth,  and  Reason  charm, 
If  social  charities  thy  bosom  vrarm ; 

X  SI 
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containing  the  following  passage :  '^  Davy  Garrick  is 
to  be  with  you  early  the  next  week  (as  a  pupil)  and 
Mr.  Johnson  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and  to 
see  to  get  himself  employed  in  some  translation, 
either  from  the  Latin  or  the  French..  Johnson  is  a 
very  good  scholar  and  a  poet,  and  I  have  great.hopes 
will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy-writer." 

How  disproportionate  were  the  after-fates  of  these 
two  youthful  travellers  !  Of  this  however  the  fault, 
if  any,  rested  (as  Chalmers  observes)  with  the  public. 
But  Johnson  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
laughing  at  his  friend's  foibles,  as  in  the  character  of 
Prospero  in  the  Rambler,  No.  800  (where  he  has  ex- 
aggerated some  of  the  traits  beyond  nature,  in  order 
to  render  vanity  still  more  ridiculous)  and  would  not 
tamely  suffer  any  other  person  to  attack  them.* 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Swift  likewise  had 
a  friend,  upon  whose  success  in  life  he  could  not  al* 
ways  look  with  complacency :  "  Stratford  (says  he) 
is  worth  a  plum,  and  is  now  lending  goveminent 
40,000/. ;  yet  we  were  educated  together  at  the  same 
school  and  university."  These  schoolfellows  Budgdl, 
in  the  Spectator,*  thus  describes:  "  One  of  them 
was  not  only  thought  an  impenetrable  blockhead  at 

^  *  4 

If  smiling  Bounty  ope  thy  heart  and  door, . 
If  Justice  stile  thee  guardian  of  die  poor; 
Finn  to  Britaimia's  liberties  and  lavs, 
If  Freedom  fire  thee  in  her  sacred  cause ; 
With  sympathetic  grief  these  relics  see : 
Yet  think  not  Walmsley  dead-4ie  lives  in  thee. 

But,  if  thy  country's  rights  thou  would'st  betray. 
And  barter,  laws  for  arbitrary  sway ; 
If  Briton  bom,  thy  soul's  a  Gallic  slave. 
Start  from  his  tomb  he  would,  and  call  thee  Fool  and  KnaiFe/ 

♦  No,.35S» 
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school,  but  still  maintained  his  reputation  at  the  uni* 
versitj ;  the  other  was  the  pride  of  his  master,  and 
the  most  celebrated  person  in  the  college  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  The  man  of  genius  is  at  present 
buried  in  a  country-parsonage  of  eightscore  pounds  a 
years ;  whUe  the  other,  with  the  bare  abilities  of  a 
conunon  scrivener,  has  gotten  an  estate  of  above  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds."  Stratford,  however, 
eventually  sunk  fix)m  his  elevation  graviore  casu, 
as  appears  fi-om  Swift's  ^  Journal.' 

The  earliest  patron  of  Johnson  in  London  was 
Edward  Cave,  {Hinter  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine; 
and  from  his  compositions  for  that  publication,  which 
obviously  acquired  great  improvement  under  his  sug- 
gestions, he  for  many  years  derived  his  principal  sup- 
p.  He  was  consideml  indeed,  for  Le  time,  ^ 
it's  conductor  or  editor,  and  received  100/.  per  ann. 
tor  his  labours.  His  first  contribution  was  a  Latin 
Ode,  Ad  Urbanum,  in  March  1738. 

In  the  summer  of  1739  he  returned  to  lidifield, 
and-during  a  residence  of  three  months  finished  his 
*  Irene,'*  which,  upon  his  second  arrival  in  the  metro- 
polis, he  ineffectually  offered  to  Fleetwood,  the  pa- 
tentee of  Drury  Lane« 

'  In  1738,  he  published  *  Loudon,  a  Poem,  in  Imi- 
ti^im  of  the  Third  Satire  of  JuveneL'  This  gained 
him  considerable  reputation,  and  excited  the  attention 
even  of  Pope,  who  prophesi^  that  *  the  author  woidd 
soon  be  deterre^'f    Yet  even  this,  so  cautiously  did 

*  Founded  npon  a  passage  in  Enolles*  *  History  of  the  Turks  ;* 
a  book,  afterward  highly  praised  in  his  ^  Rambler/  No.  122. 

^  Praise  the  more  liberal  and  valuable,  as  *  London*  appeared 
4ni  the  same  morning  with  Pope's  *  Seventeen  Himdred  and 
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young  authors  then  present  themselves  to  the  puUicy 
was  at  first  conveyed  by  Johnson  to  Cave  as  the  jhpo- 
duction  of  *  one,  who  was  under  very  disadvantageous 
(circumstances  of  fortune,  and  was  willing  not  only 
to  correct  the  press,  but  even  to  alter  any  strd^e  ai 
satire  that  the  printer  might  disapprove.'  Cave» 
whose  heart  appears  to  advantage  in  this  transaction, 
made  him  a  present  for  the  use  of  his  poor  Mend,  and 
recommended  to  him  Dodsley  as  a  purchaser.  With 
Dodsley's  offer,  ten  guineas,  he  not  only  dedared 
himself  foUy  satisfied,  but  wm  ever  afterward  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  useful  patronage. 

The  difficulties  however  which  he  enoountwed  in 
the  capital  led  him,  in  1739,  to  solicit  the  mastership 
of  a  country  &ee-«chool,  at  a  salary  of  601.  per  atm^ ! 
Yet  even  this  humble  situation  he  could  not  attain. 
It  was  necessary,  that  he  should  be  a  Master  of  Arts ; 
and  Lord  Go wer  solicited  a  friend  of  Swift's  to  procnre 
for  him,  through  the  Dean's  interest,  the  d^;ree  re» 
quired  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  But  his  a^ili- 
caticm^  was  unsuccessful ;  f  and  there  is  great  reascm 
to  believe,  that  this  was  the  source  of  that  dislike  to 

Thirty  Eight/  aftd  was  so  eagerly  bought  up  that  a  second  edi- 
tion became  necessary  in  less  than  a  week. 

*  From  his  Lordship's  letter,  whidi  has  been  printed,  the 
following  paragraph  is  extracted,  as  affi>rding  a  striking  pictQias 
of  a  man  of  genius  in  distress,  under  the  eye  of  a  nobleman 
capable  of  feeling  his  merit!  *<  They  say,  he  is  not  afraid  of  the 
strictest  examination,  though  he  is  of  so  long  a  journey.  And 
yet  he  will  venture  it,  if  the  Dean  think  it  necessuy ;  choeeing 
rather  to  die  upcm  the  road,  than  to  be  starved  to  death  in  trans- 
lating for  booksellers,  which  has  been  his  only  subsistence  for 
some  time  past." 

t  From  Swift's  letters  of  tiiat  date  (August,  17SS)  it  vppemn, 
that  he  was  then  inc^able  of  attending  to  any  business. 
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Swift,  which  Johnson  siibf^(pi<»itl7  mm^SmH^  botb 
m  1m  c  wrrenaiicm  md  in  hisi  writings. 

His  engagement  in  the  ^  Gentlemm'K  Mag«S5in§' 
fiinnshed  oocxi^ira  to  the  exerdse  of  bis  poweis 
w»7.  The  parliamentary  procee^ngs  wem  otigm^y 
^ven  to  the  {mblic»  in  that  Miscellany,  under  the  fi^ 
tion  q£  '  Debates  in  the  Senate  cf  LUliput,'  and  tht 
speakers  wane  dis^r^iiied  by  fe^ned  name«u  Guthrie, 
a  yrrita  of  hist(»py,  for  a  while  coo^osed  th<^ 
frpeecbes  from  such  heads  as  could  be  brought  ^vay 
in  the  m^nory.  Johnsm  first  a^ted  in  thi^  depwt** 
nent,  and  then  entirely  filted  it;^  and  the  public 
Wfte  delight^  with  the  ex&*aordin^ry  eloqveno^  di^ 
played  in  these  conoqpositjfims,  thou^i  nlmpit  e^ch»* 
sively  the  product  (4  his  own  inv^tion.  In  prooe^s 
of  time,  he  cssme  to  consider  this  depeit  as  m  vnr 
jual^fiable  imposition  upon  the  w^fJd- 

In  1789,  be  pubUahed  ^  A  complete  Yindieatio^ 
of  the  licenser  of  the  Stage  &om  the  msliciaus  and 
seandatous  Aspc^ijons  of  Mr,  Brooke,  author  of 
<^stavus  Yasa;'  an  iroiucal  attadb^  upon  the  I/^ 
Chamb^isin,  for  his  i»y  ustiSable  wj^yession  of  tW 
tragedy.  Dnriiig  the  same  year»  likewiiieii  he  wrpte 
his  *  Marmor  Norfokkmc ;  or  an  Kssay  on  a« 
^mcient  prophetical  JjiscHption  in  Mon](i^  Bbymf^ 


♦  Guthrie  comppsed  these  speeches  from  July  iTS6  to  No- 
vember 1740 ;  and  by  Johnson  Aey  were  coBtlnued  till  Fetouffy 
17iS-d{  ftQWk  that  time,  till  17^,  ijiey  wef»  w^mJ\  ^  Th- 
KawkanN^.  That  Jabasan  adhered  m  ih^m^  ^ei^ra^y^  tp 
Ibe  teaor  of  dfg^mt  reallj  e^o^ployed  by  the  respective  speak- 
ers, may  fairly  be  supposed :  otherwise,  they  would  scarcely  hare 
j^ftea  jr9f2^iv6d  ss  g^auiae^  H^  owb^  hp^f^^^sr,  \j^9^m  Beijing 
(sm  JWp  r^a^oa  tad  ihmfifi.^  va^  W^.  q^il^e  jmp^al;  but 

^  took  4W^  ihst  tto  Wfeig  49»  *(Wrf4  w^ 
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lately  discovered  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk^  by  Probos 
Britannicus : '  in  which,  as  Norfolk  was  the  county 
c^  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  in- 
veighing against  the  British  succession,  and  the  mea- 
sures of  government  connected  with  that  arrange- 
ment. The  appended  c(»nmentaxy,  also,  was  ex- 
tiemdy  unfavouraUe  to  the  family  upon  the  throne* 
*  Of  this  work,  which  (whether  not  understood,  or 
not  regarded)  made  Uttig  impression  on  the  public,  Sir 
John  Hawkins  affirms  a  prosecution  was  ordered; 
but  no  traces  of  such  a  measure  are  to  be  found  in 
the  public  offices.  It  was  reprinted,  in  1775,  by  one 
of  his  political  enemies,  to  show  what  a  change  had 
been  effected  in  his  principles  l^  a  pension :  but,  per- 
haps, it  was  the  object  rather  than  the  character  of 
his  politics,  which  had  undergone  iteration. 

He  had,  previously,  circulated  proposals  for  printing 
the  *  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  transited 
from  the  Italian  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi;  with  the 
Author's  Life,  and  Notes  Theological,  Historical, 
and  Critical,  from  the  French  £dition  of  Dr.  Le 
Gourayer/  Twelve  sheets  of  this  were  printed,  in 
4to.  by  Cave,  for  which  Johnson  received  forty  nine 
pounds ;  but  the  work  was  never  finished.*  He  drew 
up,  however,  a  Memoir  of  that  author.  In  It4i4, 
he  published  in  8vo.  his  *  life  of  Bichard  Savage.' 
.  His  acquaintance  with  Savage  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  incidents  of  his  life  at  this  period.  That 
unf(»*tunate  aad  misguided  man  to  his  literary  talents 
added  an  easy  politeness  of  manner  and  elegance  of 
conversation,  which  had  at  least  their  lull  value  in 

*  A  rival  version  by  another  translator,  who  was  also  called 
Samuel  Johnson,  librarian  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Helds,  was 
announced  about  the  same  time,  but  was  never  completed 
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the  eyes  of  a  rustic  scholar.  Johnson  sympathised 
in  his  misfortunes,  and  was  captivated  with  lus 
society,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  his  companion 
in  nocturnal  rambles,  in  which  he  was  a  spectator  of 
the  vice  and  disorder  of  the  metropolis,  and  a  sharer 
in  the  hardships  of  penury  and  irregularity.  -This 
connexion,  it  is  said,  produced  a  short  separation  from 
his  wife,  who  was  now  come  to  London :  but  the 
breach  speedily  closed;  and  whatever  temporary 
injury  the  morals  of  Johnson  might  receive  from  it» 
the  stain  was  soon  obliterated  by  the  influence  ei 
rooted  principles  of  piety  and  virtue.  The, Life 
itself  is  generally  admired,  both  as  an  interesting 
and  curious  individual  portrait,  and  as  the  vehicle  of 
many  admirable  reflexions  on  life  and  manners.  The 
facility,  with  which  it  was  composed,  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  He  actually  wrote  forty  eight  pages  of 
the  printed  copy  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours ! 

In  the  same  year,  also,  he  supplied  the  preface  to 
*  the  Harleian  Miscellany.'  The  year  following,  he 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ^  Miscellaneous  Obser- 
vations on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  Remarks 
on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  Edition  of  Shakspeare,'  to 
which  he  affixed  *  Proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  that 
poet.'  But  little  notice  was  taken  of  his  project : 
and  Warburton  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  a  simi- 
lar undertaking.  Warburton,  however,  had  the  libe- 
rality to  praise  his  *  Observations  on  Macbeth,'  as 
the  production  of  a  man  of  parts  and  genius ;  and 
Johnson  never  forgot  the  favour.  Praise  was,  in- 
deed, then  "  of  value"  to  him.  Yet,  when  John- 
son's edition  of  the  great  Dramatic  Bard  appeared, 
Warburton's  opinion  was  altered :  /*  Of  this  John- 
pon,"  hie  says  to  Dr.  Hurd,  "  you  and  I,  I  believe^ 
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think  alike."  In  a  letter  to  another  friend,  be  ob« 
serves,  ^^  The  remarks  he  makes  in  every  poge  on 
my  Commentaries  are  lull  of  inscAence  and  malipant 
reflexions*  which  had  they  not  in  them  as  much 
jbUy  as  malignity,  I  should  have  reason  to  be  offended 
with.  As  it  is,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  himi  in 
thus  setting  before  the  pubUc  so  many  of  my  notes, 
with  his  remarks  upon  them :  for  though  I  have  no 
great  opinion  of  that  trifling  part  of  the  puUkv 
which  pretends  to  judge  of  this  part  of  Uterattue  in 
whieh  boys  and  girls  decide,  yet  I  think  nobody  can 
he  n^^staken  in  this  oNiipariscm.  Though  I  think  their 
thoughts  have  never  yet  extended  thus  far  as  to  ne* 
fleet,  that  to  discover  the  corruption  in  an  authoi'i 
text,  and  by  a  happy  sagacity  to  restore  it  to  sQnse, 
is  no  easy  task;  but  when  the  discovery  is  made, 
then  to  cavil  at  the  conjecture,  to  propose  an  equi- 
valent and  defend  nonsense,  by  producing  out  (^ 
the  thick  daiHkness  it  occaMons  a  weak  and  £ant 
gtimmmng  of  s^se  (which  has  been  the  business  of 
diis  editor  throughout)  is  the  Ms^est,  as  well  %» 
dullest,  of  all  literary  eSbrts." 

At  length  after  a  number  of  abortive  pr<gect$i 
some  deserted  by  himself  and  others  coldly  received 
by  the  puMic,*  he  settled  in  earnest  to  a  wort:  wbicb 
was  to  form  the  basis  of  his  philological  fame,  and 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  a  long  succession  of 
waiters  in  his  native  language.  In  1747,  he  ad^ 
dressed  the  '  Plan  of  his  Dictiwary  of  the  EngliA 
Language'  to  the  Mtffl  of  Chesterfield^  at  that  tin»? 

*  One  of  his  plans  to  emancipate  hioi^elf  from  ibe  drud^ary 
of  autiiorship  was,  to  be  introduced  to  the  Bar  at  Docton* 
Commons ;  but  there  the  want  of  a  degree  in  CivH  Law  proved 
ia  insurmountable  impediment. 
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Secretary  o£  State.  The  booksellers^  who  contracted 
with  Johnson  for  the  execution  ct  this  undertaking, 
were  Dodsley,  Hitch,  Millar,  the  two  Longmans,  and 
the  two  Knaptons;  and  the  j»ice  stipulated  was, 
fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  fiye  pounds.  He  now 
hired  a  house  in  Gough  Square,  engaged  six  amanu* 
enses  for  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work,  and  began 
a  task  which  he  carried  on  by  fits,  as  inclination 
and  health  permitted,  for  nearly  eight  years.  But  the 
escpenses  of  his  assistants  and  his  own  were  so  consi^ 
dieraUe,  that  before  it's  conclu^on  he  had  received 
the  whole  of  it's  stipulated  price.  When  his  task 
was  nearly  completed.  Lord  Chesterfield  affected  to 
interest  himself  in  it's  success ;  but  he  had  rendered 
so  little  service  to  the  author  at  a  period  when  even 
small  sendees  would  have  been  both  gratifyiDg  and 
valuable,  that  he  expressed  himself  in  tenns  not  a 
little  contemptuous  of  his  i»retended  patron.* 

In  1749,  he  published  '  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  in  imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  JuvenaL* 
This  poem,  of  which  he  composed  seventy  lines  in 
one  day  without  committing  any  of  them  to  paper 
tiU  the  whole  were  finished,  is  a  noble  effort  of  ethic 
poetry.  The  instances  of  variety  of  disappomtment 
are  chosen  so  judiciously,  and  painted  so  strongly, 
that  the  mcnnent  they  are  read,  they  bring  con- 
viction to  every  thinking  mind.  Yet  he  only  re- 
ceived for  it  the  sum  of  fifteen  guineas !  The  same 
year,  his  tragedy  of  *  Irene'  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  Drury  Lane.    By  the  &vour  of  Gar^ 

*  Hid  Letter,  upon  tiiis  occasiim,  to  the  NoUe  Lord  has 
freq[uently  been  quoted  as  a  model  of  pointed  and  dignified 
eontempt.  It  affords,  indeed,  a  valuable  leaacn  to  both  authoriT 
and  patrons.    See  the  *  JJfe  of  Chesterfield.' 
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rick,  the  manager,*  it  had  thirteen  nights  of  ex* 
hibition;  but  it  was  not  received  with  any  great 
degree  of  applause. 

>  In  March  1750,  appeared  his^  Bambler'  ia  peri- 
odical numbers,  at  the  rate  of  two  a  week,  and  it 
was  concluded  in  March  1753.  To  this  admirable 
performance,  as  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Towers,  he 
owes  much  of  his  reputation.  It  was  not,  however, 
at  first  very  generally  read ;  but  it's  merit  was,  at 
length,'  universaUy  acknowledged.  The  sale  seldom 
exceeded  five  hundred  in  it's  ori^al  circulatioQ  r 
but  it's  author  lived  to  see  ten  large  editions  printed 
in  England,  beside  those  which  were  clandestinely 
issued  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  Americar  Since  his  death,  at  least  ten  more 
may  be  added  to  the  number.  It  has,  also,  been 
translated  into  various  foreign  languages.  It  con- 
tains, indeed,  the  finest  sentiments  recommended  and 
embellished  by  the  greatest  harmony  and  splendor  of 
language.  In  his  *  lives  of  the  Poets/  as  well  as  in 
some  of  his-  other  works,  occur  no  small  number  of 
exceptionable  passages;  but  his  Ramblers  are  almost 

*  Garrick  owed  him  some  theatrical  retribution;  fpr  upon 
assmning  his  managership,  in  174^7,  he  had  obtained  from  him 
a  prologue,  generally  esteemed  superior  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Pope's  prologue  to  *  Cato')  to  every  production  pf 
the  kind  in  the  English  language.  Some  alterations  of  his  plafi 
suggested  by  Grarrick,  he  received  with  great  reluctance :  but 
he  had  the  consolation  of  three  nights'  profits,  and  Dodsley 
purchased  the  copy^right  for  100/.  This  may  be  deemed  fully 
adequate  to  ifs  yalue;  when  we  consider  that,  though  dignified 
in  sentiment  and  splendid  in  diction,  it  is  greatly  deficient  in 
lliose  vivid  and  natural  expressions  of  emoti<m,  which  can  alone 
be  relied  upon  for  theatrical  effect. :  He  felt,  indeed,  that  he  was 
not  formed  to  excel  in  this  species  of  composition,  and  judi^ 
ciously  abstidned  i&om  all  farther  trial* 
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uniformly  entitled  to  applause.  The  morality  incul^ 
cated  is  pure,  the  jnety  rational,  and  the  criti* 
cisms  acute  and  instructive.  It  is  one  of  those  pro- 
ductions, which  may  repeatedly  be  read,  and  which 
will  never  be  read  without  delight.  In  comparing 
it  with  the  Spectator,  Chalmers  remarks,  neither 
of  the  auth(H*s  had  a  predecessor.  We  can  find  no 
humour  like  Addison's,  no  energy  and  dignity  like 
Johnson's.  They  had  nothing  in  common,  but  moral 
excellence  of  character ;  they  could  not  have  ex- 
changed stiles  for  an  hour.  Yet  there  is  one  respect, 
in  which  we  miist  give  Addison  the  preference^  moitf 
general  utility.  His  writings  could  have  been  un- 
derstood at  any  period:  Johnson's  would  perhaps 
have  been  unintelligible  a  century  ago,  and  are  cal- 
culated for  the  more  improved  and  liberal  education 
now  so  common.  In  both,  however,  what  was  pecu- 
liar was  natural.  The  earliest  of  Dr.  Johnsbn's  woik3 
confirm  this :  from  the  moment  he  could  write  at  all, 
he  wrote  in  stately  periods;  and  his  conversation, 
firom  first  to  last,  abounded  in  the  peculiarities  of  his 
€(Hnposition.  In  general  we  may  say,  with  Seneca, 
Riget  ejus  oratio,  nihil  in  ed  placidUm^  nihil  lene. 
Addison's  stile  was  the  reverse  of  this.  *  The  retri- 
bution which  he  received  from  Mr.  John  Payne,  a 
bookseller  in  Paternoster  Row  (and,  subsequently^ 
*  Chief  Accountant  in  the  Bank  of  England)  was, 
two  guineas  for  each  paper,  a  sum  which  at  that 
time  must  have  been  to  him  very  considerable,  and 
a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  work  subsequently  to 
it's  being  collected  into  volumes,  which  share  he  after-i 
ward  sold.  When  it  is  ^dded  that,  during  it's  whole 
progress,  the  aggregate  of  the  assistance  which  he  re<> 
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ceived  scarcely  ^mounted  to  five  papers,^  we  ean^ 
not  but  admire  the  fertility  of  mind  engaged  at  the 
same  time  in  that  stupendous  enterprifle,  *  The  £ng* 
lish  Dictionary/  and  frequently  distracted  by  disease 
and  anguish. 

**  Of  these  discourses,''  we  are  informed  by  his  ac* 
curate  biographer,  *<  many  which  we  should  suppose 
had  been  produced  with  all  the  slow  attention  of  lite- 
rary labour,  were  written  in  haste  as  the  moment 
pressed,  without  even  being  read  over  by  him  before 
they  were  printed.**  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
generally  believed  by  Johnson's  friends,  that  he  wrote 
as  correctly  and  degantly  in  haste,  and  under  various 
obstructions  of  person  and  situation,  as  others  who 
have  health,  and  ease,  and  leisure  for  the  lima  labor. 
For  this  Murphy  endeavours  to  account  by  stating, 
that  '*  he  never  took  his  pen  in  hand  till  he  had 
wcfl  weighed  his  subject,  and  grasped  in  his  mind 
the  sentiments,  the  train  of  arguments,  and  the  ar« 
rangemient  of  the  whole."  Chalmers,  who  justly 
r^;ards  it  as  creditable  to  have  gleaned  a  new  &ci 
after  Boswdl,  naturally  expresses  his  surprbe  that 
one,  so  determined 

*  To  lose  no  drop  of  tiiat  immortal  man/ 

should  have  never  heard,  or  discovered,  that  John- 
son almost  *  re-wrote'  the  Rambler  after  the  first  folio 
edition ;  correcting  not  only  the  second,  but  the  thu*d, 
edition  to  an  extent  perhaps  never  before  known  in 

*  Four  billets  in  No*  10»  from  MissMulso^  subsequently  Mrs. 
Chapone;  No. 30,  from  Mrs. Talbot;  No.  97,  from  Mr.  Richard- 
son; and  Nos.  M,  and  100,  from  Miss  Carter* 
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the  annals  of  litemtmre)  by  the  introduction  of  up*> 
ward  of  six  thousand  alterations  1  * 

In  this  year^  likewise,  he  drew  up  the  preface  and 
f>ostscript  to  Lauder's  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  An  Essay 
en  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modems  in  his 
Paradise  Lost'  f 

The  death  of  his  wife,  in  1752,  three  days  after 
the  termixiation  of  his  ^  Rambler,'  he  felt  as  a  severe 
affliction*  He  had  been  too  little  accustomed  fo 
•elegant  female  society,  to  receive  disgust  from  her 
defects;  and  he  seems  always  to  have  recollected 
her  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  gratitude.  He 
composed  a  funeral  sermon  for  her  (which  however 
was  not  delivered,  but  was  given  to  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
has  been  published  since  his  death)  and,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  she  was  a  frequent  subject  of  his  prayers ; 
for  he  appears  to  have  agreed  with  the  Romanists 
in  imaginings  that  suj^cations  might  propexiy,  and 
usefuUy,  be  offered  up  fer  the  deceased.  Not  long 
afterward  he  took  into  liis  house,  as  an  inmate,  Mrs. 
Anne  Williams  the  friend  of  his  st6|Miaughter»  and 

*  See,  on  this  subject,  his  own  Rambler,  No.  169. 

f  Johnson's  conduct  in  this  business,  influenced  by  hi« 
bigoted  hostility  to  Milton,  forms  perhaps  the  darkest  spot  in 
his  character.  See^  Dr.  Symmons*  *  Life  of  Milton,*  where  his 
parttcipfition  it  established,  and  reprobated.  He  may  be  re* 
garded,  however,  ^  having  made  the  amende  honorable  by 
writing  a  prologue  to  <  Comus,'  when  Acted  at  Drury  Lane  fcHf 
the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand-daughter.  Lauder,  it  ought  to  be 
added,  though  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  who  de- 
tected his  sophistries,  he  had  acknowledged  his  guilt  (and  that 
letter  iras  dictated  by  Johnson)  returhed,  in  1754,  to  his 
**  dirty  work,**  and  published  another  pamphlet  accusing  Milton 
«f  forgery  against  CfaaH^s  L  But  this  effort,  also,  of  his  malice 
was  abortive ;  and  he  died  at  Barbadocs,  an  object  of  general 
contempt,  ui  1771. 
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the  offspring  of  a  phjrsician  of  South  Wales  who  had 
consumed  his  time  and  his  fortune  in  a  fruitless  pur- 
suit of  the  longitude.*  Her  destitute  condition  aggra- 
vated  by  blindness,  with  her  talents  for  writing  and 
conversation,  recommended  her  to  his  warm  and  per- 
severing benevolence.  In  1766,  he  furnished  the  pre- 
face, and  some  of  the  pieces  of  a  vplume  of  poetical 
'  Miscellanies '  published  by  this  lady;  who,  though  of 
a  temper  far  from  being  pleasant,  had  now.  gained  over 
him  an  ascendency,  frequently  maintained  or  displayed 
in  a  peevish  and  fretful  manner.  His  house  was  filled, 
indeed,  with  dependents,  whose  perverseness  often 
drove  him  out  of  it :  yet  it  was  invariably  his  humane 
expression,  ^  If  I  dismiss  them,  who  will  take  them 
in?" 

The  *  Adventurer,'  conducted  by  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth,  succeeded  the  ^  Rambler '  as  a  periodical  work ; 
and  Johnson,  through  friendship  for  the  editor,  deeply 
interested  himself  in  it's  success.  He  supplied  it  with 
several  contributions,  of  which  he  gave  the  {vofit 
(two  guineas  a  paper)  to  his  friend  Dr.  Bathurst,  a 
physician  of  little  practice,  but  of  a  most  amiable  cha- 
racter ;  and  he  obtained  for  it,  likewise,  the  valuable 
assistance  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton. 

In  1755,  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  his  friend  Warton,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  by  diploma  ;f    and  the  same 

r 

year  he  published,  in  two  volumies  folio,  his  *  Dic- 

*  For  the  father  likewise,  in  1755,  he  drew  up  an  Account  of 
this  arduous  attempt,  which  was  published  both  in  Eoglish  and 
in  Italian. 

f  It  was  only  twenty  years  afterward,  that  he  obtained  from 
this  learned  body  (through  the  interest  of  Lord  North,  it's  Chan- 
cellor) the  higher  distinction,  which  he  greatly  valued,  of  LLJD. 
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tioToiey  of  the  English  Language.'  ^  He  ^afterword, 
pccasipnalljr,  employed  himself  in  writing  for-maga* 
zines^  and  other  periodical  pnblicatLon&f    InlTfiS^ 

*  In  the  year  following,  he  published  an  Abridgement  of  it,  in 
two  volumes  octavo :  and  a  highly  improved  edition  of  the  original 
work  is  npw  (1816)  making  it's  appearance  imder  the  care  of 
\the  Rev.  W.  Todd.  It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that  as  he  had 
exhausted  his  claims  upon  the  proprietor-booksellers  preyipusly 
to  it's  appearance,  he  remained  stilly  even  after  this  mighty  ef- 
fort, entirely  dependent  upon  the  exertions  of  the  day  for  his 
support ;  and,  though  justly  esteemed  an  honour  to'  his  country^ 
was  actually  under  arrest  for  the  paltry  smn  of  5/.  18^.  in  the 
subsequent  year  1 

In  acknowledgement  of  his  valuable  labours,  he  received  from 
the  Academid  della  Crusca  a  present  of  their  ^Vocabolarig*  and 
from  the  FroQch  Academy  (consisting  of  Forty^  Members)  their 
*  Dtdionnaire.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  comparative  ill-success 
t>f  the  hitter  body  in  setdmg  their  language,  that  his.  old  pupil 
Gwrick  addressed  him,  upon  his  lexicographical  achievement, 
in  the  following  Epigram : 

^  Talk'  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'U  boldly  advance, 
.  That  *  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  France.' 
Woiild  we  alter  the  boast  from  the  sword  to  the  pen. 
Our  odds  are  still  greater,  still  greater  our  men : 
In  the  deep  mines  of  science  though^  Frenchmen  may  toil, 
Can  their  strength.be  compared  to  Loeke,  Newton,  and  Boyle? 
Let  them  raUy  their  heroes,  send  forth  all  their  powers, 
Their  verse-men  and  prose-men,  then  match  them  with  ours  ! 
First  Shaki^peare  and  Milton,  like  gods  in  the  fight, 
Have  put  their  whole  Drama  and  Epic  to  flight : 
In  Satires;  Epistles,  and  Odes  would  they  co^e. 
Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope ; 
And  Johnson,  well-arm'd  like  a  hero  of  yore, 
Has  beat  forty  French,  and  will  beat  forty  more.' 

f  Among  his  various  critiques  upon  books  stand  prominent 
his  very  masterly  review  of  Soame  Jenyns'  ^  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  Evil,'  and  his  defence  of  Tea  against  Mr.  Hanway, 
in  which  he  describes  himself  a»  a  *  hiardened  and  shameless 
tea-drinker,  who  has  for  many  years  diluted  his  meals  mth  only 
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hie  gaTe  to  the  wbtld  hb  ^  Idler/  whkh  he  coiMumedi 
fiyr  two  years ;  and,  in  175d»  his  '  History  of  B^ela% 
jPriUce  cf  Ahyssima,^  made  if  s  a{^ai«nce. 

This  elegant  and  phflosophical,  though  too  gloomy 
fiction,  of  which  the  immediate  object  was  to  raise  a 
sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expcAses  of  his  mptheifs 
&iieral^  and  to  discharge  her  few  reinabiiiig  di&bks^ 
fiw  written  during  the  ev^mings  of  a  sihgte  wi^, 
iand  sent  in  successive  portions  (as  it  flowed  from  his 
pen)  to  the  press.  For  the  copy  he  received  lOD/* 
fiQm  Messrs.  Strahan,  Johnston,  and  Dodsfey,  aod 
S5/.  m(»e  upon  it's  attaining  a  second  edition.  "Eew 
works  of  the  kind  have  been  more  generally,  ormcn^ 
extensively,  diffused  through  the  medium  of  trans^ 
lation.* 

Amiong  his  other  productions  about  this  time 
wirare,  Ms  t»tmsEeiti<»ti  of  a  ^  IKssertaticm  on  f  he  Crireelt 
Comedy,'  for  Mrs.  Lennox's  English  version  of 
Brumoy,  the  g^a'al  conclusion  <tf  the  vdume^^  and 
an  introduction  to  the  *  World  Dis^yed,'  a  collec- 
tion of  voyages  and  travels  projected  by  liis  friend 
Newbery.    When  a  new  bridge,  also,  was  about  to  be 

the  infusion  of  this  fi^scinatmg  pkmt;  whose  kettle, has  acar(Sly 
time  to  co^U  ^e  with  tea  amus^  the  evening,  with  tea  solaces 
the  midni^ty  and  with  tea  welcomes  the  morning: 


UWhM*i 


Hanway  published  an  angry  reply,  and  Johnson  9&er  a  (iill  and 
deliberate  pause  rejoined ;  the  only  instance,  in  which  he  ever 
condescended  to- answer  any  thing  written  against  him* 

♦  His  version  "of  *  Lobo/  probably,  suggested  his  placing 
the  scene  in  Abyssinia;  and  there  is  a  scarce  little  velume* 
entitled  <  The  Late  Travels  of  S.  Giacomo  Baratti,  an  ItaBan 
gentleman,  into  the  remotest  countries  of  the  Abyssins,  or  of 
Ethiopia  IiHerior*  ^London,  J670,  12mo.)  from  whid)»  it  may 
be  8U8pe<;ted,  he  tpok  some  additional  hints, 
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haHSoi^T  the  Thames  at  Biackfiiaiisr  he  wrote  scxme 
papers  against  the  elliptical  fdan  of  Mn  Myliie,  Hta 
principal:  mbtiire  Heefns  to  have  been  his  regard  ftxr  Mr« 
Gwyhj  who  had  likewise  giXien  in  a  jdan ;  and,  pi^oba<f 
Uff  he  only  clothed  the  arguments  of  the  riYa}.archi*< 
tebt,  in  favour  of  drcuhur  arches,  in  his  own.  stately 
language.  Such  a  contest  was  certainly  not  within 
his  province,  and  he  could  derive -little  t)ther  iad«^ 
vantage  than  the  pleasure  of  serving  his  fdend.  He 
appeared  more  in  diaracter,  when  he  assisted  his  con- 
temporaries with  prefaces  and  dedications,  which  wece 
frequentfy  solicited  froni  his  pen.  Poor  as^  he  w^pi 
be  taught  liow  the  latter  might  be  written  without 
servijb  sulunission  xm  flattery,  and  yet  with  allthe 
courtesy  and  elegance  which  a  fiberal  nmid  ceuM 
expect. 

iSttch  indeed,  about  this  period^  was  his.indigenoa^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  break  up  house-keeping^  and 
xetire  to  chambers;  where  he  livedo  as  we  are  laT 
formed  by  Mr.  Murphy,  in  poverty,  total  idleness,  md 
the  pride  i£  literature. 

But  an  end  wias,  at  last,  aj^roaching  to.  his.  pecu^ 
niary  embarrassments.  In  1762,  while  he  was  proceed- 
ing with  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  informatiop,  that  *•  his  present  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  gspwt  biQPi  fit  p^i^sion  of  SQQf*  per  ann.; 
not,  as  has  been  invidiously  asserted,  in  order  to  in- 
duce hini  to  write  for  administration,  but  af  th^ 
f^wiurd  of  his  Utergry  n^rit.*    Ha4  it  b<^9  Pjh«rr 

*  The  obloquy,  which  attended  this  circtinifltance  of  hii$  Itfi^, 
In  the  enjojnneDt  of  cotiscioiis  independence  he  might  well 
despise:  for  why  should  not  he,  as  a  literiary' benefactor  to  his 
co«Btry,  apcqpt  a  rew»rd  from  a  publie  functionary^  andJsauiiig 
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wise,  he  had  surdy  the  strongest  inducement  to  have 
exerted  his.  t&lents  in  favour  of  Lord  Bute,  by  whose 
recommendation'  the  &vour '  was  bestowed,  and  who 
wanted  invch  more  powerful  support  than  the  hired 
advocates  of  government  were  able  to  supply.  But 
it  is  well  known,  he  wrote  no  puUic  tract  for  neariy 
eight  yeia*s  afterward.  He  then,  indeed,  complained' . 
of  being  called  upon  to  compose  political  pamphlets, 
and  even  threatened  to  resign  his  pension. 
'  With  a  remarkable  fondness  for  liberal. and  culti- 
vated conversation,  he  sought  it  in  a  society  of  en- 
lightened men  soon  after  his  first  settling  in  the 
metrojpolis.  His  advanced  reputation,  and  amended 
fortunes,,  now  enabled:  him  to  indulge  it  in  a  higher 
stile;  and  in  1764  was  founded  the  Clab^  whidi 
existed  long  without  a  name,  but  at  Garrick's  ftmeral 
assumed  the  name  of  '  Literaiy.'*/  ItV ;  oiigiiial 
members  were  Sir.  Joshua  Rejmolds  (who  had  the 
merit  -^  of  having  first  proposed  it),  Edmund  Burke,- 
Jdmson,  Topham  Bieaudeik,  Bennet  Langton,  *  Drs. 


•J 


in  effM^t  froft  the  naftioDal  purse?    Yet  Churchifi's  were  faitUr 


—  ^  To  aD  principles  untrue,  

Not  fix*d  to  oM  friepds  nor  to  new. 
He  damns  the  pension  tirhich'  he  takes, 
And  loves  the'Stoart  he  forsakes.* 

He  had.  himself,  indeed,  unluckily  branded  with  an  ignomi- 
nious definition  the  term,  *  Pensioner,*  in  his  own  Dictionary  ! 
Churchill,  also,  in  the  same  year  pursued  him  with  unabated 
rancour,  under  the  character  of  *  Pomposo,'  in  his  Poem  upon 
ihe  Cock-lane  Qhost. 

^  Of  this  illustrious  body,  at  present  denominated  simply  mrt* 
^inqt''  '4he  Club,'  which  met  originally  at  the  TVdk's  Head  in 
Cerrard  Street,  Soho,  the  number  has  been  gradually  increased 
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GMdsiniih  and  Nugent,  ]V&.  Chamier,  and  S&r  John 


Hawkins. 

to  thirty  five.  The  following  additional  names>  most  of  them  truly 
splendid  ones,  were  in  June  1792  to  be  found  upon  it's  list :    .  . 


liord  Ashbartoo.   . 

Samnel  Dyer. 

Iknid  Garrick, 

Bishop  Shipley. 

Mr.  Vesey.  • 

Her.  Tbomag  Warton. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith. 

Earl  of  Cbarlemont. 

Sir  Robert  Cbamben. 

Bishop  Percy. 

Bishop  Barnard. 

Bishop  Marlay. 

iyharles  James  Fox. 

Dr.  George  Fordyce. 

Sir  William  Scott. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Sir  Charles  Banbury. 

William  Windham*. 

Biehard  Brinsley  8h«1dan. 


Sir  William  Jones. 
George  C«olman. 
George  Steevens* 
Dr.  bnrney.    • 
Re?.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton. 
Fxlmnnd  Malone. 
Earl  of  Upper  Ossory. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Lucan. 
Viscount  Palmerston. 
Lord  Eliot.  • 
Earl  Macartney. 
Richard  Burke,  Junior. 
Sir  William  Hamilton.^ 
Dr.  Warren. 
John  Courtenay* 
Bishop  HincMiffe. 
Duke  of  Leeds. 
Bishop  Douglas. 
James  Boswell. 


Edward  Gibbon. 

What  a  constellation  of  genius!  And  how  many  of  those  Stan 
have  already  set !  The  late  Marquis  of  Bath,  Sir  Charles  Blag- 
den,  Dr.  Farmer,  the  Hon.  Frederick  North,  and  Major  RennelL 
have,  also,  belonged  to  this  brilliant  group. 

Previously  to  1811,  it  received  the  additional  names  of 


John  Hookbam  Frere. 
Thovias  GreuYille. 
Dean  of  Westminster  (Vincent). 
Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  W.  Grant). 
Sir  George  Staunton. 
'Bishop  Horsley. 
Charles  Wilkins. 
'Sir  William  Drummond. 
Sir  Henry  Halford. . 
William  Lock,  Junior. 


Earl  Minto. 
Dr.  French  Lawrence. 
Sir  Henry  Englefield. 
Lord  Holland. 
Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
Charles  Hatchett. 
Charles  Vaughan. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Bnmej. 
Wm.  Gell,  Esq. 


George  Ellis. 

N.B.  A  $ingle  black-ball  excludes  a  candidate. 

It  would  have  gratified  the  Editor  to  give  the  List  to  the.  pr^r 
sentmopent  witti  perfect  precision;  )b^  one  of  it*ii  men^^ersy 
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In  11f65f  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  oonfegrl:ed  up&a 
him  (according  to  the  Diploma,  ob  egregiam  scrip* 
torum  elegantiam  et  utilitatem)  by  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  in  the  same  year,  likewise,  he  published 
his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  This  was  ushered  in  by 
a  preface  written  with  all  the  powers  of  his  masterly 
pen,  and  certainty  (whether  we  consider  the  beaxity 
and  energy  of  it's  composition,  the  fertSity  of  it's 
classical  allusions,  the  justness  of  it's  general:  preempts 
of  criticism,  or  it^»  depurate  estimation  of  the  excel- 

I 

lences  and  the  defects  of  his  author)  amosc^  jthetimoiiM^ 
valuable  of  his  dis^pnsitlons.  He  appears  in  it  in- 
deed, as  it  has  bten  eimphatically  remarked^i  to  rival 
by  the  lustre  of  his  praises  the  splendw  of  the  ori'- 
ginal;  and  to  follow  this  Eagle  of  British  poetiy, 
through  all  his  gyre^  with  as  keen  an  eye,  an^-upcm 
as  strong  a  i^g.  His  arguments  against  the  ex- 
istence  of  even  a  temporary  illusion  of^  the  s^ieGtator 
during  a  draiftatie  pai^formance  seem,  hxm€stet^  io 
indicate  that  want  of  diidffity  to  iiripres§idi£s;  on  the 
tirgans  of  sense,  which  jtnay  be  trace4  ^  his  estimates 
of  other  works  6i  imfi^nation^.  ^  The  ejdition  itself 
disappointed  all  those,  who  had  conceived  high  ex- 
pectations of  his  ability  to  elucidate  tlie  obscurities 
of  his  authcNT* .  Sound  sense  was,  frequently,  -Splayed 
in  his  coniparidons  of  ^Bffereiit  readilngs ;  1)ut  th^e 
appeared  little  .&Iicity  of  original  conjecture,  ond^anlj 
a  slight  knowleiige  ^  Itie  language  and  -if^fttings  dl 
contemporary  writers,  the  principal,  if  hot  the  ex- 
clusive sourde  of  suceessfiil  illustration.  Yet  Mdidme 
affirms,  that  ^  Johnsoni's  vigorous  and  coinfpriehensiv^ 

who  18  a  man  ratHer  of  letters  than  of  epistles  (and  his  conscience 
Will  fdidce  the  ippfication)  li&s  Withheld  the  i^rmtfliokt  iSl^Hdted, 
till  it  is  no  longer  capdl)le  of  being  Ihfrodfitied, 


udderstaodiiig  tbrew  more  ligibt  on  hh  m^ba^,  thf^ 
9XL  fab  ptdeceasors  bud  don^/ 

In  1765,  also,  he  obtained  an  mtroduetion  into  tibift 
Umky  of  Mr.Thrale,  an  opident  brewer,  and  inember 
of  pariiament  for  SoatibwarJ^.  ^^  Nothing/'  a$  Mr.  Bos* 
wdl  reDoarkSy  "  coidd  have  been  itore^fbrtumttefior 
JitosonihantiliisconBMion.  He  had  at  Mr.Tbrale's 
att  fthe  comforts,  and  even  hmwies,  of  JKbfe :  his  cme^ 
landidj  was  dii^erted,  «&d  his  inegidar.habito  l«i4 
entid^  bj  assoobtkiii.with  «a  agreeable  and  weil-ixrderai 
fuaSfy.  He  was  tmited  with. the  utmost  r^c^eet^ 
and  erren  affeGticm. '  The  vivacitj  of  Mrs.  ThBale'iS^ 
Eterary  talk  rousedinm  to  cheerfiifaieBs  aad^xettionl 
even  when  they  were  alone.  JBiri;  tihis  was  not  oflben 
the  ca«;.£M*  he  fimnd  hesoe  aconstaatsuQsessi6n.tif 
what.gav^  him  .tiie  iiighest  ei^jrmait:  ibe:  society 
of  the  learned,  the  witty,  and  the  eminent ;  m  eirery 
way,  who  were  assembled  in  numerous  companies^ 
called  forth  Mei  wondorfid  powiers,  and  gratified/him 
wiib!  admiration  to  whidi  no  man  couM  be  insensi* 
ble."  In  1767,  he  had  an  interestii^  private  hltari 
vkfw  with  hi&Miyesty,  in  tiie  library  at  the<  Queen'a 
Palace.  And  in  Jhe  same  year,  upon  the  institutkn 
of  Jthe -Hbyal  Academy,  he  was  appoitited  Professor 
m AacJent literature.  Inl77!0, he puUishedhis *p9lsd 
Alarm,'  upon  the  resobition  of  the  House  of  Coa^ 
mons,  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  that  '  expulsion  im- 
piiql  indiqiacitatiion :  f  in  1771,  life  ^  Thoughts  con- 

*  His  rupture  with  this  lady^  on  h^  subsequent  marriage  with 
Signer  Piozzi,  has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  his  disappointment 
at  AOt  bayiog  been  permitted  to  marry  her  himself!  See  Miss 
SeiriMrd'sXetters. 

•  V    ft  *  * 

f  Wilkes  lived  to  see  this  offeijysive. resolution  expunged  froiv 
the  Journals,  and  even  to  be  reconciled  to  his  revilery^o  with 
unabated  dislike  of  his  moral  Gha]:acter  copld  not  help  ad^uriDg 
his  classical  learning  and  sppial  tatents. 
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deniing  Falkland's  Islands/  showing  the<uni^asonable«' 
ness  of  going  to  war  about  tbem ;  *  and  in  1774  ^ 
tbe  eve  of  the  general  election,  hi]»  *  Patriot,'  a  pdirtj- 
production  called  for  on  one  day,  and  written  the  ma£ 
His  ^Taxation  no  Tjrahny/  in  the  ensuing  year,  was  a 
more  considerable'  effort,  directed  against  the  argu- 
ments' of  the  Am^can  Congiiess.  AU  these  piamphtets 
liave  considerable  mait  in  point  of  hmgaage ;' but 
they  contain  much  misrepi^esentaiion  and  mdSgfiief, 
imd  exhibit  principles  totally  inconsistent  with  a  free 
constilutibn.  His  own  pdUtiod.  powers,  ^howerer^ 
Jcdmson  appears  to  have  estimated  .so  highly ,  that  he 
longed  to  try  their  force  in  senatorial  debate;  said 
some  of  his '  Mends  even  entertained  an  idea  of 
gratifying  his  wish,  by  bringing  him  into  pariiament; 
Biat  the  scheme  recdved  no  encouragement  firom1& 
ministry;  and  his  reputation  jivas,  probably,  no  siifeireF 
finxDi  it's  de&at. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1778,  he' made  *  a 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides  or  Western  island^  of  Scot- 
land,'  of  which',  he  gave  a  narrative  in  one  voKinie 
octavo,  in  1775.  He  wafe  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bos* 
well ;  whose  habitual  good^faumour,  vivacity,  love  of 
Hterature,  aild  personal  attachment  to  iStie  Mastic 
tegether  with -his  natural,  influbnceih .  Scotland,  i^^ 
dered  liim  a  very  agreeable  odmpankoi.  f  ^ 


*  The  bunt  o£  aimtutted  reprobation^  with  wfaidi  he  depict 
the  miseries  as  well  as  the  absurdity  of  unnecessary  war^  wiU 
probably  never  be  exceeded.  And  scarcely  inferior^  ia  vehe- 
mence of  expression,  is  his  character  of  |[)ihius» 
'  t  ^f  the- same  journey.  Mr.  Boswell  hunself,  also,  piibfiftrf 
an  excellent  account  Tbl^  only  alteration  made  by  Johnson  in 
his  second  edition  was,  the  expungmg  of  the  paragi^^K  in  p.l83> 
in  which  he  had  asserted,  that  Macleod  of  Raasay;**ackn(W^ 
ledges  Macleod  of  Dunvegan  as  his  chief,  though  hii  ancestor! 
have  formerly  disputed  the  pre-eminence." 
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Ttas  work  wes  much  admired  for  it's  just  and 
philosophical  views  of  sodety,  and  the  elegance  and 
vivacity  of  it's  descriptions.  The  greatest  offence,^ 
which  it  gave  to  national  feeling,  was  by  the  au- 
thor^s  decisive  sentence  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian.  By  the  charge  of 
inaposture,  the  alleged  translator,  Macpherson,  was  so 
much  irritated,  that  he  sent  a  menacing  letter  to 
Johnson,  which  drew  from  him  the  following  stem 
and  contemptuous  reply :    . 

"^  1  received  your  foolish  and  impi»lent  letter* 
Axiy  violence  offered  me,  I  shaU  do  my  best  to 
repel ;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  shall 
do  for  me.  I  hope  I  shaU  never  be  deterred  &om 
detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a 
ruffian, 

"  What  would  you  have  riie  retract?  I  thought 
your  book  an  imposture:  I  think  it  an  imposture 
stilL  For  this  opinion  I  have  given  my  reasons  to 
the  public,  which  I  here  dare  you  to  refiite.  Your 
rage  I  defy.  Your  abilities,  since  your  Homer,  ar^ 
not  so  formidable ;  and  what  I  hear  of  your  .morals 
inclines  me  to  pay  regard  not  toiwhat  you  shall  say, 
but  to  what  you  shall  prove.  You  n\ay  print  this,  if 
you  will.'* 

Nothing  farther  ensued  from  their  hostility.    .       . 

In  1775,  ht  travelled  into. France  with  Mr.  and 
)tfr8.  Thraleraad  Mr.  Baietti  i  and  iiom  Foote,  ,who 
hd.ppened  to  be  at  Paris  at  the .  same  time,  we  learn 
that  the  French  were  perfectly  astonished  at  his 
figure,  manner,  and  dress,  which  was  exactly  the 
same  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  in  London. 
He,,  also,  interested  himself  deeply  in  the  case  of 
ihe  Rev*  Dr.  Dodd^  and  drew  up  for  him  in  a  stile 
of  most  pathetic  doquence  two  petitiontSy  two  letter?^ 
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a  ipeedi  to  be  deliYatd  at  tibe  bar^  and  a  atfraton  to 
be  preadied  ta  fais  brotheivamvieta!*  "With  aMie^lto 
papecs. 

In  I777»  ti|Mni  the  ireqiiest  of  the  hmdm  kook* 
aeUers  with  the  view  of  puttiilg  doira  a  gumytitaM 
editimi  of  the  English  Poets  paUiAed  at  SkXI^buii^ 
he  undertoak^  and  in  177^9  1^  aocoMiiliriifidt 'tke 
wniing  of,  a  sftiiea.  of  l^r^ikceii,  l)t0gni|^hii{E4>aiid 
critical,  to  an  improved  coBeisliflot  of  ^bdcinab. 
For  this  production,  even  if  it  had  mot  imtgiiH^ 
progress,  fixim  the  fertility  of  the  mith«v*a  min^  ^* 
iribeiteted  fior  beyond  it's  prqjected  esUent*.  the  str- 
iated lemuneration  of  tro  hundred  guiseaa  ura3  c&t- 
taraiy  inot  too  Uberal.  But  though  he  wr0te  (hj  im 
own  oonfession)  *^  dilatorily  and  ha5tBy» « up wftBngte 
work,  and  working  with  vigour  md  haste,"  he  per« 
fimned  so  much  more  than  was  eoqpeGled,  that*M 
employers  generously  pi^sented  him  with  an  addi* 
tional  hundred  pounds.  The  vdumes  oMItaIn,  indcedi 
a  body  of  criticism,  iriiich  fiir  acuteness  ^and  c^ 
gance  will  probably  never  he  sucpassed.  Fre^  ho^ 
ever,  as  they  are  in  a  great  measure,  ftoxn  Uie  stiff* 
aesB  of 'his  earlier  compositkms,  Ihey  uraat  he  ad* 
mitted  to  dxs{day  occasionaUy  the  •operatioii  of  strcoig 
prejudices  both  in  pditical  and  in  poetical  rej^gp^ets:^ 
but  after  all  reasonable  exceptions  Imve  been  jaada^ 
where  may  we  hope  to  find  discussicMM  eompamble 
to  those  which  accc«npany  the  lives  c^Cowleyi^aad 
IVGitbn,  and  Dryden,  and.  Pope?  .They  ^ere  read 

»  « 

*  Nev^r,  says  Bishop  NewtoOy.  was  aoy.  Uogtiqpber  inore 
fiparing  of  his  praises^  or  more  abundant  in  his  censui^es^  -He 
seemingly  delights  more  in  exposing  blemishes^  than  in  recom* 
mending  beauties;  slightly  passes  over  excellences,  and  en« 
larges  upon  imperfections.  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret)  mA 
Yalden,  were  inserted  by  his  recgmmcnrtarion* 
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diid 'praised  vitkia  d^ree  of  eq^mess, .  whicb  mvaA 
havse  bten  faJgUf  girati^ng  to  his  heart,  ev^r  alixe 
tp  the;  jSeaiiiie  and  ralue  of  Hieraiy  reputatioii ;  jrad» 
m  1 7^1^  Iti^  public  demand  jilstified  a  sqiarate  edition 
e£tl]MAin^fioait  Tidi^  octai^o.  1^  was  his  last 
pablie&bour. 

'  'i9i&  -raiidiiifiirg  jtears  were  saddened  by  the  loss 
ef  intengr^^ld  Mends  (amcmg  whom,  -he  paitiodarfy 
httoaabfAMr.  Thrale),  by  a  prog^ssive  dedine  of 
health,  '^id  stiil  more  by  the  pro^Msct  of  apptoochifig 
ded%w^ch  neither  his  reUgion  nor  his  philosophy  had 
tani^ht  Inni  to  bear  with  even  decent  conqiosiire.  His 
piety  indeed,  thbngfa  sl&cere  and  aident,  h^d  leceived 
sachr'^imk  tinge  ^eiilier  from  tempier  or  from. system, 
find;  itiwaSMeiffidently  a  source  tp  hxcn  rather  of  appro* 
hension  than  of  comfort.  By  a  parafytic  stroke  in 
iJime,:l78S,  he  wa^  greatly  alaimed;  but  heiiad  still 
snfficii^nt  vigour  of  constitution  to  recdrer  from  it's 
sensible  effects.  Asthma,  and  dropsical  symptoms, 
followed ;  and  such  was  the  tenacity,  with  which  he 
dung  to  life,  that  he  expressed  a  great  desire  to  seek 
amendment  in  the  climato  of  Italy.  This  scheme 
some  offidous  persons  endeavoured  to  render  feasible 
by  soliciting  i^om  the. minister  an  increase  of  his  pen- 
sipn.  .The  ^application  was  made  without,  his  know- 
ledge ;  but  he  appears  to  hare  been  mortified  by  it's 
want  of  succet*;^.  The  drctimstailce,  however,  gave  oc- 
casion  to  very  getierous'  pecuniary  offers  from  two 
individuals  (Lord'ChancellorThurlow,  and  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby)  which  did  equal  honour  to  all  parties.  He  had 
no  medical  encouragement,  indeed,  to  make  the  pro- 
jected trial;  and  his  best  friends  rather  wished  to 
prepare  him  for  the  inevitable  termination.  Still 
unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  thought  df  dying, 
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he  cried  but  to  thQ  surgeon/  who  was  making  slight 
scarifications  in  his  swollen  legs ;  '^  Deeper !  deeper! 
I  want  length  of  life,  and  you  are  afiraid  of  giving" 
me  pain,  whidi  I  do  hot  value :  '^  and,  subsequently^ 
with  his  own  hand  multiplied  the  punctures  made  for 
this  purpose.  But  devotion  is  said  to  have  shed  it's 
tranquillity  over  the  dosii^  scene,  Which  todk  place 
December  13, 1795,  in  the  seventy  fifth  year  of  his 
age.  His  remains*  attended  by  a  most  respectaUe 
concourse  of  fiiends,  were  interred  near  those  of;  his 
early  Mend  Garrick  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  ^  ft 
mcmumental  statue,  by  Bacon,  has  smce  been  placed 
to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  CaJthi^draL*  He  left  hi^ 
property,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies,  to 
Mr.  Francis  Barber,  a^faithfiil  Uack  servant*  who  had 
long  lived  in  his  service.  • 

''  Steady  and  inflexible  (says  Mr.  Boswell)  in  main- 
taining the  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue,  both  from 

*  The  incription,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  U  as 
follows : 


SAMUXI«I  •  JOHKSOK 

GRAMMATICO  •  ET  •  CRITICO 

SCRIPTORUM  •  ANGLICORUM  •  LITERATE  *  PERITO 

POETiEl  •  LUMINIBUS  •  SENTENTIARUM 

BT  .  PONDERIBCrS  •  VERBORUM  .  ADMIRABILI 

MAGISTRO  •  VTRTUTIS  .  GRAVISSiMO 

UOMINI  .  OPTIMO  •   ET  •  SIKGULAR'IS  *  EXEMPLI 


QUI  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  •  LXXV  .  MENS  •  ll  .  DIEB  •  XUlI 
DECESSIT  •  IDIB  •  DECEMB  •  ANN  •  CHRIST  •  CI3  •  IX^C  •  LXXXIIlI 
SEPULT  •  IN  •  MT>  •  SANCT  •  PETR  •  WESTMONASTERIEITS 
XIlI  •  KAL  •  JANUAR  •  ANN  •  CHRIST  •  CIO  •  I3CC  *  LXXXV 
AMICI  •  ET  •  SODALBS  •  LITERARII 
PECUNIA  .  CONXATA 
H  •  M  •  FACIUND  •  CURAVER ' 

Some  lines  by  the  Right  Hon.  Heniy  flood  (who  contended; 
against  Mr.  Malone,  that  <  Johnson's  epitaph  ought  to  be  in  th» 
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a  r^ard  to  the  ord^  of  society,  and  from  a  vener- 
ation for  the  Great  Source  of  all  order ;  correct,  nay, 
stem  in  his  taste;  hard  to  please,  and  easily  offended; 
knpetuous  and  irritable  in  his  temper,  but  of  a  most 
humane  and  benevolent  heart ;  having  a  mind  stored 
with  a  vast  and  various  collection  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  which  he  communicated  with  peculiar 
jperspicidty  and  force  in  rich  and  choice  expression-— 
he  united  a  most  logical  head  with  a  most  fertile 
imagination,  which  gave  hipi  an  extraordiiiary  ad- 
vantage in  arguing:  for  he'  could  reason  dose  or 
wide,  as  he  saw  best  for  the  moment.  Hecould, 
when  he  chose  it,  be  the .  greatest  sophist  that  ever 
wielded  a  weapon  in  the  schools  of  dedamatibn ;  but. 
he  indulged  this  only  in  conversation,  for  "he  owned, 
he  sometimes  talked  for  victory :  he  was  too  consci- 
entious to  make  error  permanent  and  pernicious,  by 
ddib^atefy  writing  it.  He  was  c«oJ«  „f  U.  «.pi 
riority.  He  loved  praise,  when  it  was  brought  ta 
him,  but  was  too  proud  to  sbek  for  it.  He  was  s6me- 
what  too  susc^tible  of  flatteiy. .  His  mind  was  so 
fiill  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have  been  perpetually 
a  poet.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  •  that  ^  in  his 
poetical  pieces,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  are  so  few 
because  so  excellent,  his  stile  is  easier  than  in  his 
prose.*    There  is  deception  in  this :  it  is  not  easier. 


▼emacular  tongue')  though  not  intended  as  a  regular  monumen- 
tal inecripdon,  deserve  to  be  here  inserted :    ' 


•«        »       s 


V  No  need  of  Latm,  or  of  Greek,  to  grace 
Our  Jol^nson's  memory,  or  inscribe  his  grave : 

His  native  language  claims  this  mournful  space, 
To  pay  the  immortality  he  gave." 
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but  better  miitdd  to  tiiedigiiSty  of  verse: ;  ad  anettMy: 
dance  With  grace>  whose  motimis  in  ordinaey  ivsalkiBg^ 
m  the  common  step  are  awkwindL  :lie  had  acooslif^^ 
•fotioiial  melfitocholj,  the  'douds/of  which  darkeqed 
t&e  Itti^htness  of  his  fimcy,  and  gaire  a  gloomjucasli 
to  his  whole  course  of  thinkingt ;  yefe.  though  gnmr 
and  aweful  in  his  deportment,  when  he  thought  it 
neoessarf  or  proper*  he  irequentlj  indulged]  huQseif 
in  pleasantry  and  sportive  sallies«  He  was .  prcne  to 
siiperstitidn,  but  not  to  qvdulitjr.  Though  his  imaii 
gination  might  incline  him  to  a.  belief  of  the  n^amnei** 
loiis  and  mysteriottSy  hiis  vigoitMia  reaaon  exan^med 
Hie  evidionte'  wifli  jealou^.  'He  had  a  koid  voids^ 
and  a  skHir  ddUierate  utterance^  whidt  no  doubt  ^ve 
some  additional  wei^t  to  the  sterling  metal  of  Ins 
conversation/*  .       ^  .:  f 

His  person  was  approaching^  to  thef  gigantic^  and 
grown  iinwiddy  fiom  corpulenqr*  *  His  countenancer 
nattusoUy  of  tiie  tast  of  an  anttiept  stabi^  was.  soine* 
what  £8%ored  by'^crdphiiloUs:  scaes;  His  sagM  faadl 
always  been  somewhat  #eak ;  yet  so  mnchdoes  mind 
govern,  and  even  simply,  the  deficiQiicy  of  <  oi^aiis,^ 

*  <<  J^ofi  PeiabnAe  mi  once  to  me  at  Wilton^  vtth'a  lu^py 
p]e«santry  and  some  truth,  tbtit  ^Or.Jolii»oa'8J3aying»woid4 
not  appear  so  extraordiiiar|rj  were  it  not  forhis  bow-^wo^.way/ 
But  I  admit  the  truth  of  this  only  on  some  occasions :  the  Mes- 
siahy  played  upon  the  Canterbury  organ,  is  more  sublime  than 
when  pbyed  upon  anii^erior  instrument;  but  very  slight  music 
will  seem  grand,  whep  conveyed  to  the  ear  through  timt  mn^tia 
medium.  While,  therefore,  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  are  read,  let 
his  manner  be  takeo  alonjg  with  them*  Let  dt^^mwever,'  be  ob* 
.served,  that-  the  sayings  are  generally  great;  that,  though  he 
might  be  an  ordinary  composer  at  times,  he^  was  for  die  most 
part  a  Handel."    (Boswdl.) 
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Ikat  Ilk  perceptions  were  uncoinmoiily  quick  and 
accuirate.  Hb  head,  and  sometimes  his  body»  shcx^ 
with  a  kind  c£  motion  Kke  the  effect'  of  a  palsj :  he 
appeared  to  be  frequently  dktnrbed  by  cramps  or 
eonvuMt^  contraction,  of  the  natrn^  of  that  dis^ 
temper  cdfed  St.  Vitus'.dance.  ^^  Upon  his  Scot- 
tidi  tour  (adtb  his  biographer)  he  wore  a  fiiM*siiit 
6f  plain  brown  clothes,  with  twisted  hair  buttons 
of  the  Mine  colour,  a  large  bushy  grayish  .wig, 
a  j^n  shtrt,  black  worsted  stockings,  and  solver 
bncktes.  When  journeying,  he  also  wore  boots,  and 
a  very  wide  brbwn  doth  great  coat,  with  pockets 
which  might  have  held  the  two  volumes  of  his 
folio  IMctic^ary ;  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a. large 
£ng}i^  €ak  stidc.  Let  me  not  be  censured  for 
mentioiiiftg  silch  minute  particulars.  Every  tUng 
relative  to-^  so  great  a  man  is  worths  observing.  I  re* 
dttmber  Df  .  Adam  Smith,  in  his  rhetorical  lectures 
at  Glasgow,  told  us  he  was  glad  to  know  that  M3r 
ton  wore  latcbdts  in  his  shoes^  instead  of  buckles."  * 

His  nsad,  observes  Mrs.  Piozzd,  was  so  coBipife« 
heiBive,  that  no  language  bat  that  he  i^ed  could 
have  expiiessed  it's  contents ;  and  so  ponderous  was 
fais  Inguage^  tibaft  sentnnents  less^  lofty  and  less  solid 
than'  his  own  would  have  been  encumbered,  not 
adorned  by  it  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  intentiohalfy, 
however,  a  pompous  converser ;  and  though  he  was 
accused  of  ushig  big  words  as  they  are  called,  it  was 


*  Yet^  as  Cbalmfiri  well  remarks,  these  minuiuB  may  be  re* 
eefded  toa  mibutely :  '<  The  world  would  ^ot  assuredly  have 
sunk  in  diffkness>  if  it  had  not  been  told,  how  Dr.  Johnson  pared 
liis  nails,  and  scraped  the  joints  of  his  fingers — what  he  paid  for 
an  ounce  of  vitriol—^in  what  estimation  he  held  Bologna  sau- 
•ageB*-H9V  whivt  he  did  with  squeezed  ixanges.*^ 
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only  when  Uttle  ones  would  not  express  his  nieaiiu^ 
as  clearly,  or  when  perhaps  the  elevation  of  the 
thought  would  have  been  disgraced  by  a  dress  less 
superb.  He  used  to  say,  '  that  the  size  of  a  man^ 
understanding  might  always  be  justly  measured  by 
his  mirth;'  and  his  own. was  never  contemptible. 
He  -would  laugh  at  a  stroke  of  genuine  humour,  or 
sudden  sally  of  odd  absurdity,  as  heartily  and  freely 
as  I  ever  yet  saw  any  man :  and  though  the  Jest  was 
often  such  as  few  felt  beside  himself,  yet  his  laugh 

•  was  irresistiUe,  and  was  observed  immediately  to 
produce  that  of  the  company ;  not  merely  &om  the 
notion  that  it  was  proper  to  laugh  wfaen'he  did,  but 
purely  out  of  'want  of  power  to  forbear  it  His 
manner  of  repeating  deserves  to  be  described,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  defeats  all  power  of  description; 
but  whoever  once  heard  him  repeat  an  ode  of  Hdrace, 
would  be  long  before  they  could  endure  to  hear  it  re* 
peated  by  another. 

His  equity  in  giving  the  character  of  Kving  ac- 
quaintance ought  not  undoubtedly  to  be  omitted. in 
his  own,  whence  partiality  and  prejudice  Were  totaHy 

'  excluded,  and  truth  alone  presided  in  his  tongue;  a 
steadiness  of  conduct  the  more  to  be  conmiended,'as 
no  man  had  stronger  likings  or  aversions.  His  vera- 
city was,  indeed,  from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most 
solemn  occasions,'  strict  even  to  severity ;  he  scorned 
to  embellish  a  story  with  fictitious '  drcCimstanceSi 
which  (he  used  to  contend)  took  o£f  from  it's  real 
value.  A  story,  he  said,  should  be  a  q)edmen  of  life 
and  manners ;  but  if  the  surrounding  drcumstandes 
are  false,  as  it  is  no  more  a  representation  of  reality, 
it  is  no  longer  worthy  our  attenticm. 
One  of  the  great  features  of  his  character  (remaib 
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Dr.  Towers)  was  a  degree  of  bigptry,  both  in  pc^i- 
tics  and  in  religion,*  which  is  now  sddom  to  be 
met  with  in  persons  of  a  cultivated  understanding. 
Few  other  men  could  have  been  found  in  the  present 
age,  whose  political  bigotry  would  have  led  them  to 
stile  the  celebrated  John  Hampden  ^  the  zealot  of 
rebellion ; '  and  the  religious  bigotry  of  the  man,  who 
when  at  Edinburgh  would  not  go  to  hear  Dr.  Robert- 
son preach,  because  *  he  would  not  be  present  at  a 
Presbyterian  assembly,'  is  not  easily  to  be  parallelled 
in  this  age  and  in  this  country.  His  habitual  incre- 
dulity, with  respect  to  facts,  of  which  there  -  was  no 
reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
and  remarked  by  Hogarth,  Was  also  a  singular  trait 
in  his  character ;  and,  especially,  when  contrasted  with 
his  superstitious  credulity  on  other  occasions*!  To 
the  close  of  life,  he  was  not  only  occupied  in  form- 
ing schemes  of  personal  reformation,  but  even,  to  a 
very  late  period  of  it  he  seems  to  have  been  scdicit- 
ous  to  apply  himself  to  study  with  renewed  diligence 

*  This,  if  we  may  trust  the  correspondence  of  Miss  Seward 
recently  published,  went  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  approve  even 
the  Smithfield  barbarities  of  Queen  Mary  j  and,  indeed,  from  his 
recorded  dialogue  with  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Knowles,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  young  lady  who  had  preferred  2,000/.  with  quakerism 
to  100,000/.  without  it,  he  must  be  regarded  as  intolerantly 
bigoted. 

\  He  had  even  made  it  a  rule,  that  a  particular  foot  should 
make  the  first  actual  movement,  on  his  setting  out  ^ny  whither ; 
and  he  used  to  take  oflP  his  hat  in  token  of  reverence,  whenever 
he  approached  the  places  where -popish  edifices  had  formerly 
st6od ! !  It  should  be  added*  as  no  little  infirmity,  that  •  he 
unjustly  depreciated  the  merit  of  all  who  had  been  educated  at 
Cambridge !  % 

vol,.  YI.  5r 
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-and  vigour.  Even  in  hn  sixty  fourth  year  ins  at- 
tempted to  learn  the  Low  Dutdiilmiguage;  a&d^ui 
his  sixty  seventh,  he  farther  undertook  iiee  ItaliaB 
and  the>  Greek." 

In  other  men  (it  has  been  observed)  the  confening 
of  oMigations  is  occasionally  an  excuse  for  supem- 
^lious  insolence;  in  Johnson,  it  was  the  most  Gertem 
motive  to  delicacy  and  forbewance.  He  did  not, 
'  like  many  pretenders  to  Christianity,  reftise  lus  assist- 
ance to  actual  dista^ess,  because  it  might  possibly  be 
fictitious;  or  rest  satisfied  with  doing  nothing,  be- 
« cause  it  was  imposs&le  to  do  every  thing.  Whflt  k 
had  it  in  his  power  to  give,  he  gave  with  willingn^; 
and,  however  he  naigfat  lament  the  poverty  of  Ins  cir- 
cumstmces,  he  did  not  suffer  those  resources  whidt 
he  had  to  be  unprofitably  wasted. 

His  piety  was  fervent  and  unremitting.  Wbfit- 
/ever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  in  which  bp 
was  engaged,  or  the  society  with  whidi  he  associfltei 
vhe  never  neglected  or  forgot  the  duties  of  rdigioD* 
Those  hours,  which  were  not  occupied  in  study  or 
-  cimversation,  were  spent  in  the  private  oflices  of  de- 
votion. **  Prayer  was  all  his  businei^,''  «  all  h^ 
pleasure,  virtue;'*  and  no  day  was  suffered  to  pass  % 
without  some  act  of  "  benevolence  to  man,  or  re* 
verence  to  Gfod/' 

His  '  Prayers  and  Meditations  *  have  been  hdd  Up* 
iby  <  men  who  prepaid  to  the  charact^^  of , philosophers, 
as  the  objects  of  ridicule.  To  us  they  have  always 
appeared  as  the  most  convincing  proo&  of  his  punty 
of  heart,  and  his  reverence  for  truth.  He  who  be- 
lieves the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  to  have  proceeded 
4rom  the  lips  of  a  Divine  Speaker,  or  the  pen  of  an 


impf^  wiiter,.  and  j^t  ifiseg^nes^  ttuat  Om  eolibuf 
si99m  0f  Jbhuson  waft  either  contemptible  oc  ridicu* 
lws»  haa  pvofited  but  liltle  from  hk  sdtiuly  of  the 
Sbased  Wiitvo^.  In  them  vse  are  coimiiandedr  tck 
^  walfCh  aod  jway^"  ^  to  wx)rk  out  ouor  saliration  wil^ 
few  aiid  tsemUing/'  and  to  ^  bondble  oursehrea  be- 
fore the  Loird  our  Mak^r/'  H«^  therefore^,  who  lidif- 
cnles;  tb&  acrupukiiis  anxiety  and  the  firrent  pielijr  o£ 
Joteisoi^has  few  pretevaions  to  Hat  knowledge,  the  en*- 
thuadaauu  w  the  beserolcaice  of  the  genuine  Christian. 

It  is  ivrobAble,  indeed,,  that  this  adf-denial  and  thk 
pietj  iv^e  earned  to^  eateesa;  t^hat  he  sometimes^ 
tbrcmg^  a  mistaken  seat,  xefused  himself  innocent 
i»d  ueceasary  indulgenoes  ;*  and  that  he  mode  rdi^ 
gion  the  object,  rather  than  the  motive,  of  his.  a£tion&: 
but  the  same  authority,  which  commands  us  to  be 
dili|;eiit  in  virtue,  instructs  us  tiaat  it  is  mo^  dan<^ 
geroua  to  perform  too  Uttk  than  toa  much* 

When  arrived^  says  Dr.  Aikin,  at  the  pinnacle 
'  of  r^^tation,  the  lavish  admiration  and  submis^ 
sive  def^ence  with  whidi  he  was  treated  nourished 
his  se]f*ca]r)sequ£^nce  and  his  positivenes&  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  became  ofienaLvely  dictatorial 
and  imi^tient  of  contradiction.  In  conveisaticm  he 
assumed  a.  superiority,  which  usually  silenced  all:  Ms 
discus^n;  and,  when  he  candescencted  to  aigue,  it 
WW  g^neraUy  ^x  a  victory  readered  as  hunnliating 
as  ppssjJMe  to  his  audacious  exponent.  This  di^posi- 
tipia  prevented  him  from  making  any  progress  in  sidb* 
duing  that  intolerance,  with  which  he  set  out  in  life ; 

*  A  lesson  learnt^  perhaps,  from  his  first  the;ological  tutor^  IiSiir ; 
whose  views  of  religion  unfortunately  found  in  Johnson  a  nature 
hot  too  apt  to  see  things  in  their  gloomiest  point  of  view. 

z  2 
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his  arrogant  rudeness  often  carrying  him  beyond  the 
bounds  not  ohly  of  politeness,  but  also  of  humanity. 
Yet  had  he  a  fund  of  kindness  and  benevolence  in 

4 

his  natiire,  which  was  continually  disjdaying  itself  in 
acts  of  substantial  generosity ;  and  he  was  capable  of 
a  warmth  of.  affection,  which  did  honour  to  Uis  fed' 
ings.  In  his  habits  of  living,  he  was  sensual;  but 
he  could,  occasionally,  exercise  great  self-denial.  His^ 
extrenie  indolence  and  dilatoriness  would  have  pie- 
eluded  him  from  any  powerfiil  exertion,  had  he  not 
been  capable^  upon  a  sudden,  call,  of  pouring  forth 
his  collected  stores  with  equal  copiousness  and  accu- 
racy. But  he  required  a  strong  stimulus  to  set  bini 
in  motion ;  and  his  great  works  were  the  product  of 
his  irresistible  necessities. 

As  a  writer,  he  was  morie  remarkable  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  presented  his  thoughts,  than  for  the 
thoughts  themselves.     His  stile,  which  has  formed  a 
kind  of  era  in  English  composition,  is  distinguished 
by  a  preference  of  words  of  Latm  extraction,  by  the 
frequent  use  of  abstract  terms,  and  by  an  a^^ang^ 
ment  of  clauses  calculated  to  produce  a  sonorous  ro- 
tundity of  period.     He  delivers  moral  maxims  and 
dictatorial  sentences  with  wonderful  force,  and  lays 
down  definitions  with  singular  precision :  he  gives  a 
keen  point  to  sarcasm,  and  adds  pomp  to  niagmficent 
imageiy.     But  with  his  invariable  hostility  to  the 
easy  and  the  familiar,  he  sometimes  overloads  petty 
matter  With  unsuitable  ornament,  and  lavishes  upon 
trivial  sentiments  oracular  dignity.     Yet,  as  he  well 
understood  the  true  signification  of  words,  and  aimed 
rather   at  perfection   than  innovation,    he  may  be 
reckoned  a  real  improver  of  his  native  languagCi 
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which  he  left  much  more  accurate,  and  afihient,  and 
majestic  than  he  found  it. 

His  powers  of  composition  he  displayed  in  a  great 
variety  of  departments ;  having  distinguished  himself 
as  a  Philosopher,  a  Biographer,  a  Critic,  a  Moralist, 
a  Novelist,  a  Divine,  a  Politician,  and  a  Poet. 

His  works  were  published  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
in  eleven  volumes  8vo.,  in  1787;  and  with  an  Essay 
©n  his  Life*  and  Genius,  in  twelve,  by  Mr. Murphy: 
to  which  some  others  have,  subsequently,  been  added. 
Two  volumes,  in  8vo.,  of  *  Letters  to  and  from  him,' 
have  also  been  published  by  Mrs.  Piozzi.  But  what 
exhibits  this  illustrious  writer  in  the  strongest  light 
to  mankind  is  the  very  elaborate  and  satisfactory  bio- 
graphy of  Mr.  BosweH, 

quo  fit 9  ut  omnis 
Votiva  pateat  veltUi  descripta  tabelid 
Vita  senis;     HoR. 

and  which  has  proved  that  the  life  of  a  mere  scholar 
may  be  rendered  most  instructive,  most  entertaining, 
and  most  interesting.  In  this  production  so  many  in* 
stances  are  given  of  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  heart,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  produce  the  name  of  a  man  (says  Mr.  Chalmers) 
who  possessed  these  virtues,  especially  the  last,  in 
higher  perfection.  It  is  well  known,  that  he  distri- 
buted a  fourth  part  at  least  of  his  income  in  charity, 
and  his  charity  was  of  no  common  kind..  It  was  such 
as,  we  may  say  without  hazard  of  gontradiction,  few 
philanthropists  would  have  courage  or  patience  to 
imitate.     Not  content  with  bestowing  his  alms  on 


*  Injudiciously  .taken,  however,  from  the  inaccurate  narrative 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  or  the  flippant  Anecdotes  of  Mn^  Piozzi. 
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4he  obbqA  poor,  he  coflected  objects  ^msx  £be  liis^ 
tressed  of  his  acquaintance,  received  them  into  his 
house  •as  soon  as  he  was  rich  enough  to  he  master  of 
a  house,  and  gave  them  that  shdteer  and  assistance, 
-whidi  scarcely  any  man  thinks  himself  oUigedto 
givei  unless  to  those  who  are  comiectedby  the  nearer 
«tie8  of  Uood :  to  be  poor  and  needy,  was  to  him  suf- 
^ent  recommendation ;  and  to  be  peevish,  disoon* 
tented,  ancl  ungrateful  was  neither  a  bar  to  their 
grec^ption,  nor  a  plea  for  dismissing  them.^ 

Such  was  the  man,  whom  some  have  reviled  for 
ids  rudeness  and  his  petulance,f  and  by  isepeating  a 
single  anecdote  to  his  disadvantage,  have  multij^ifid 
it  in  imagination  to  a  thousand;  condi^^ng,  ooO' 
trary  to  all  evidence,  that  his  whole  conversation  was 
repulsive,  and  his  whole  conduct  unsocial.  Yet, 
during  his  long  life,  no  man's  company  was  more 
courted  by  persons  distingui^ed  for  genius  or  rank; 

^  Out  of  the  many  iAstfmees  "upon  record  o^  this  rigorous 
Parity,  the  following  may  be  selected  as  an  eminent  {^eof  of 
tenderness  of  heart;  and  of  lus  unwearied  desire  to  admifHStfr 
those  comforts  to  others,  which  he  frequently  wanted  himself. 
It  is  related  by  himself,  in  a  private  letter.  <^  Mrs.  Williams 
is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  £^e  can  improve  her  health :  she  is 
airery  ill.  Matters  iuive  come  so  al>out/f&at  die  is  In  the  conn- 
jtry  with  very  good  acewttnodation ;  but  age  and  sieknM  and 
pride  have  -m^de  her  so  peevish^  that  I  was  forced  to  (irflxe  the 
inaid  to  stay  with  her,  by  a  secret  stipulation  of  half  a  prpwn 
a-week  over  her  wages.'* 

f  Iracundior  estpaidb,  minus  aphis  acutis 
Nariius  horum  homiman  ;  rideripossU^  eo  quid 
Bu^idus  tonso  toga  defluit,  et  maU  laxus 
In  pede  calceus  haret*    At  est  bonus,  ut  melior  vir 
Non  (alius  jjuisquam  ^  at  tibi  amicus  ;  at  i^genkm  pagens 
Inctdtp  labst  hoc  sub  sotjporc.  (Ho|(  J 
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and  those;  vfho  knew  hun  most  intiraatelir,  heUhbod 
in  the  highest  vaieration.  Such  respect,  paid  by  all 
who  wei^e  admitted  into  his  society^  must  have  had 
a  sdid  foundation :  it  implies  an  elevation  far  beyond 
the  common  order,  to  be  able  to  procure  such  esteem 
and  preserve  such  attachments.  And  elevated  he  cer* 
tainly  was,  by  piety,  by  genius,  and  by  wisdom.  With 
aU  his  defects,  not  a  single  vice  *  has  been  imputed  to 
him ;  while  he  is  allowed  to  have  possessed  every  vir-^ 
tue  in  principle^  and  as  far  as  his  limited  means  per* 
mitted,  to  have  excelled  in  the  practice.  Every  man, 
who  knew  him,  was  made  wiser  and  better,  by  the 
association;  nor  ought  it  ever  to  be  forgotten,  that 
In  his  presence  neither  wealth  nor  rank  could  pro- 
tect those,  who  dared  to  utter  the  language  of  icre? 
ligion  or  licentiousness. 

Hift  conversation  abounded  in  information:  on: 
every  topic  of  the  most  trifling-  kind  he  threw  a 
new  li^t;  and  many,  who  thought  they  had  settled 
their  opinicms,  were  surprised  when  by  some  unex«> 
peeted  illustration  he  proved,  that  they  had  overlooked; 
the  point  on  which  the  whole  dqiended.  By  a  habit 
which  he  appears  to  have  early  acquired  of  consider* 
ing  a  question  in  every  possible  view,  he  was  some- 
tiiiies  ready  to  take  either  side;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
contest  or  of  information,  to  axgue  contrary  to  his  real 

*"  Thk  charact^,  even  with  the  qualifications  inserted  toward 
it'ii  ceneluflionv  will  be  deemed  by  many  readers  too  high.-  But 
pfodnps,  ia  respect  to  Mias  Seward's  counj»r*eTidenpe,  aliitHil^) 
im^rtififid  vamtyi  arising  from  some  moment^  aiid  possibly 
unconscious  neglect  on  his  part,  may  have  stimulated  her  inr- 
fiinu^tioos:  and  aj;  all  events^  that  writer  has  no  title  to  be 
^nsidered  as  infallible,  who  has  represented  the  sensitive,  andi 
wiEtims  author  of  the ^  Task'  mevely  a*  <U  qamdptii  egotist." 
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opmion.  'This  gave  to  conversation  the  i^pur  ahd 
variety,  in  which  he  delighted ;  but  it  never  was  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  his  preceptive  duties :  when 
he  wrote  for  the  public,  he  supported .  religion  and 
morality  upon  their  genuine  principles,  and  delivered 
the  sentiments,  which  he  honestly  believed  were  the 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  truth  arid 
virtue.  Indeed,  few  men  have  more  strictly  adhered 
to  truth  on  every  occasion.  His  reverence  for  it  was 
such,  that  he  never  lost  sight  of  it's ,  obligations  in 
the  most  minute  occurrences,  or  scrupled  to  check 
the  lax  vivacity  of  his  intimate  friends  and  those  ta 
whom  he  was  most  indebted. 
•  It  is,  however,  far  from  our  intention  to  exhibit 
him  as  a  perfect  character.  Such  praise  is ,  foolishly 
given  to  man  in  this  state  of  being;  nor  is  it  neceS' 
sary  to  attribute  more  to  him,  than  he  claimed. for 
himself.  Compared  to  men  in  general,  with  regaid 
to  literary  accomplishments,  he  was  entitled  to  a  just 
superiority ;  and  he  was  conscious  of  it :  and  what 
man  has  ever  excelled,  without  befng  conscious  of  it? 
But  it  is  hoped  none  will  look  upon  him  with  less 
reverence,  when  they  behold  him  as  a  fallible  and 
peccant  being,  as  a  dependent  creature  entreating 
Heaven  for  grace  and  support;  humble  and  lowly; 
full  of  acknowledgements .  of  defects,  and  weaknesses; 
penitent  and  sorrowful  for  his  many  infirmities; 
thankful  for  the  mercies  he  had  received ;  earnest  in 
employing  **  the  means  of  grace,''  and  fervently 
anxious  for  **  the  hope  of  glory."  His  *  Prayers  and 
Meditations '  exhibit  his  mind  continually  strug- 
gling with  imperfections,  and  continualiy  supplicating 
for  help  whiere  only  iti  can  be  found ;  lamentipg  the 
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loss  of  time,  and  undervaluing  what  he  had  done, 
like  Grotiiis,  who  at  the  close  of  life  exclaimed, 
**  Heu !  vitam  perdidi  operose  nihil  agendo.** 

But  the  world  has  agreed  to  think  more  highly 
of  the  public  services  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  to  rank 
him  among  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  any  age  or 
nation,  and  ^nong  the  benefactors  to  religion,  virtue,- 
and  learning.  Nor  can  these  desultory  thoughts  on 
his  character  be  concluded  in  more  appropriate  terms,' 
than  the  pathetic  tribute  uttered  by  an  diRinent  friend 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death :  ^^  He  has  made  a  chasm 
which  not  only  nothing  can  fill  up,  but  which  nothing 
has  a  tendency  to  fill  up^ — ^Johnson  is  dead. — Let  us 
go  to  the  next  best :— there  is  nobody ; — nobody  can 
be  said  to  put  you  in  mind  of  Johnson."  * 


EXTRACTS. 

From  the  Reoiew  of  Soame  Jenyns*  *  Free  Inquiry  ' 
into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  EviL- 

'  *  Treating  on  death,  he  has  expressed  the  known 
and  true  dotirine  with  sprightliiifess  of  fancy,  and 
:Aeatness  of  diction.  I  shall,  therefore,  insert  it. 
There  are  truths  which,  as  they  are  always  neces- 
sary, do  not  grow  stale  by  repetition. 

.  "  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  evils,  is 
so  far  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  infallible  cure 
for  all  others. 

«     .■  ' 
- »  .  •      ■  <  .        .       • 

*  Sir  Joshua  Re3molds. 
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To  die>  b  Idndiog  on  some  silent  shore». 
Where  billows  never  beat,  nor  tempests  roan 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'en 


} 


For,  abstracted  from  the  sickness  and  sniffeniogs 
usually  attending  it,  it  is  no  more  than  the  exjnra- 
tion  of  that  term  of  life  God  was  pleased  to  bestow 
on  HS  without  any  claim  or  merit  on  our  part*^  But 
was  it  an  evil  ever  so  great,  it  could  not  be  isemedied 
but  by  one  much  greater,  which  is  by  living  Ibr  ever; 
by  which  means  our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  die 
prospect  q£  a  ftiture  state,  would  grow  sO' insuppert- 
dde,  our  sufierings  so  intolerable  by  perseveranoe, 
and  our  pleasures  so  tuesome  by  repetition,  tiUiaft  no^ 
being  in  the  universe  could  be  si^^eon^etely  misenib^ 
as  a  species  of  immortal  men.*  We  haire  na  reasoi^ 
therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an  evil,  or  to  fear  it 
as  a  punishment,  even  without  any  supposition  of  a 
future  life :  but  if  we  consider  it  as  a  passage  to  a 
more  perfect  state,  or  a  remove  only  in  an  eternal 
succession  of  still-improving  states  (for  which  we 

tAve  tbe  9timige$t  JToasions)  it  will  tb^  appew  a  imw 
&vour  Qxm  ^  Dlime  Miuiiic^uce;  and  a .  man 
must  be  as  absurd  to  repine  at  dying,  as  a  traveller 
wwiA  bej  wh#  j^oposed  to  Inmsdbf  a  ddigjbtfi4  tour 
through  various  uofcnown  cQuntrie^  to  lament  tbat^ 
Jm  caimot  tcdoe  up  his  residence  ^t  Hie  fir^  cUity  im 
urbiqh  he  bwita  at/on  the  uoad. 

«  The  instabiKty  of  httmw  Kfe^  015  t}ie;^wg^  of 
itfs  sanQcessive  peiik^  <^  wluqh  we  so  ftiequently 
eQQipl^,  are  n^  m(»)e  thw  t^e  i^€^Deasai?j  f^vagre^  qf 
it  to  this  necessary  conclusion ;  and  are.  1^  far  ^rqpi 

*  This  is  illustrated  by  Swift's  Struldbru^,  and  by  Godwin's^ 
St.  Leon* 
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being  evils  deserving  these  onnplaints,  that  they  are 
Ihe  source  of  our  greatest  pleasures,  as  they  are  the 
source  of  all  novdty  from  whidi  our  greatest  plea** 
jstttw  are  ever  derived.  The  continual  successions  of 
seasons  in  the  human  life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us 
new  scenes,  render  it  agreeable ;  and  Uke  those  of 
the  year,  afford  us  delights  by  their  change,  which 
the  dioicest  of  them  could  not  give  us  by  their  coii-» 
tinuance.  In  the  spring  of  life  the  gilding  of  the 
sun-shine,  tiie  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  varie-. 
gated  paintings  of  the  sky  are  so  exquisite  in  the 
eyes  of  infants  at  their  first  looking  ato^oad  into  a 
new  world,  as  nothing  perhaps  afterward  can  equalL 
The  heat  and  vigour  of  the  succeeding  summer  of 
youth  ripens  for  us  new  pleasures,  .the  blooming 
maid,  the  nightly  revel,  and  the  jovial  cha<^ :  the 
serene  autumn  of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with 
the  golden  harvests  of  our  worldly  pursuits ;  nor  is 
the  hoary  wint^  of  old  age  destitute  of  it's  peculiar 
comforts  and  imjoyments,  ei  whidi  the  recoUeciion 
ftnd  relation  of  those  past  are  perhaps  none  of  the 
least;  and  at  last  death  q^ns  to  us  a  new  pro* 
spect^  whence  we  sh^  probably  look  back  upon  the 
diversions  and  occupations  of  this  world  with  the 
same  contempt  we  do  now  en  our  tops  and  hdbby- 
facHTses,  and  with  the  same  surprise  that  they  could 
ever  so  much  eirtertain  or  engageiiis." 

<  I  wcHild  not  wJUingly  Retract  fi^om  the  beaufefr  of 
this  paragraph ;  and  in  gratitude  to  him  who  has  so 
wdOi  inculoated  such  important  truths,  I  will  venture 
to  admonish  him,  since  the  chief  comfort  of  the  old 
is  the  recollection  of  the  past,  so  to  em{doy  his  time 
and  his  thoughts,  that  when  the  imbecility  of  age 
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shall  come  upon  him,  he  may  be  able  to  recieate  it's 
languors  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  spent/  not  in 
presumptuous  decisions  but  modest  inquiries,  not  in 
dogmatical  limitations  of  Omnipotence  but  in  hum- 
ble acquiescence  and  fervent  adoration.  Old  age 
will  show  him,  that  much  of  the  book  now  before  us 
has  no  other  use  than  to  perplex  the  scrupulous,  and 
to  shake  the  weak ;  to  encourage  impious  presump-' 
tion,  or  stimulate  idle  curiosity. 

*  Having  thus  despatched  the  consideration  of  par« 
ticular  evils,  he  comes  at  last  to  a  general  reason,  for 
Ivhich  *  evil '  may  be  said  to  be  *  our  good.'  He  is  of 
6puiion,  that  there  is  some  inconceivable  ben^t  in 
pain  abstractedly  considered ;  that  pain,  however  in- 
flicted, or  wherever  felt,  communicates  some  good  to 
the  general  system  of  being,  and  that  every  animal 
is  some  way  or  other  the  better  for  the  pain  of  every 
ether  animal.  This  opinion  he  carries  so  far  as  to 
suppose,  that  there  passes  some  principle  of  union 
through  all  animal  life,  as  attraction  is  communicated 
to  aU  corporeal  nature ;  and  that  the  evils  suffered  on 
this  globe  may,  by  some  inconceivable  means,  con- 
tribute to  the  felicity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
motest planet. 

^  How  the  origin  of  evil  is  brought  nearer  to 
human  conception  by  any  inconceivable  means,  I  am 
not  able  to  discovoft.  We  believed  that  the  present 
system  of  creation  was  r^ht,  though  we  could  not 
explain  the  adaptation  of  one  part  to  the  other,  or 
iaccount  for  the  whole  succession  of  causes  and  con- 
sequences. Where  has  this  inquirer  added  to  the 
Kttie  knowledge,  that  we  had  before  ?  He  has  told 
us  of  the  benefits  of  evil  which  no  man  feels,  ssui 
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rdlafiGiBS' between  distant  parts  of  the  universe,  whichr 
he  cannot  himself  conceive.  There  was  enough  in 
this  question  inconceivable  before,  and  we  have  little 
ddvantag^  from  a  new  inconceivable  solution. 

:  'I  do  not .  mean  to  reproach  this  author  fw  not 
knowing  what  is  equally  hidden  from  learning  and 
from  ignorance.  The  shame  is,  to  impose  words  for 
ideas  upon  ourselves  or  others ;  to  imagine  that  we 
are  going  forward,  when  we  are  only  tumm^  round ; 
to  think  that  there  is  any  difference  between  him  that 
gives,  no  reason,  and  him  that  gives  a  reason,  which 
by  hisiowri  confession  cannot  be  conceived. 

*  But  that  he  may  not  be  thought  to  conceive 
nothing  but  things  inconceivaUe,  he  has  at. last 
thought  on  a  way,  by  which  human  suflFerings  may 
produce  good  effects.  He  imagines  that  as.we  have 
not  only  animals  for  food,  but .  choose  scHue  for  our 
diversion,  the  same  privilege  may  be  allowed  to  some 
beings  above  us ;  who  may  deceive,  torment,  or  de- 
«troy  us  for  the  ends  only  of  theii*  own  pleasure  or 
utility.  This  he  again  finds  impossible  to  be  con- 
ceived, but  that  impossibility  lessens  not  the  proba- 
bility  of  the  conjecture,  which  by  analogy  is  so 
strongly  confirmed. 

*  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contemplating 
this  analogy,  which  I  think  he  might  have  carried 
farther,  very  much  to  the'  advantage  of  his  argument. 
He  might  have  shown,  that  these  hunters,  whose 
*  game  is  man,'  have  many  sports  analogous  to  our 
own.  As  we  drown  whelps  and  kittens,  they  amuse 
themselves  now  and  then  with  sinking  a  ship,  and 
stand  round  the  fields  of  Blenheim  or  the  walls  of 
Prague,  as  we  encircle  a  cock-pit.  As  we  shoot  a 
bird  flying,  they  take  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  busi* 
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ness  or  pleasure,  and  knodc>  him  down  with  aft 
vpojiexy.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  are  virtucwi,  and 
delight  in  the  operations  of  an  asthma,  as  a  l^num 
philosopher  in  the  effects  of  the  air-pump.  To  swdl 
a  man  witJi  a  tympany,  is  as  good  sport  as  to  blow  a 
frog.  Many  a  merry  bout  have  these  froHc  beings  at 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  ague ;  and  good  sport  it  is,  to 
see  a  man  tumble  with  an  epilepsy,  and  revive  and 
tumble  again,  and  all  this  he  knows  not  why.  As 
they  are  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  we,  they  have 
more  exquisite  diversions ;  for  we  have  no  way  of 
procuring  any  sport  so  brisk  and  so  lasting  as  the 
paroxysms  of  the  gout  and  stone,  which  undoubtedly 
must  maice  high  mirth,  especially  if  the  play  be  a 
KttJe  diversified  with  the  blunders  and  puzzles  of  the 
blind  and  deaf.  We  know  not,  how  far  4lieir  sphere 
of  observation  may  extend.  Perhaps  now  and  thra 
a  merry  being  may  place  himself  in  sudi  a  situation, 
as  to  enjoy  at  once  all  the  varieties  of  an  epidemi* 
eal  disease,  or  amuse  his  leisure  with  the  tossings 
and  contortions  of  every  possible  pain  exhibited 
together. 

^  One  sport  the  merry  malice  of  these  beings  has 
foimd  means  of  enjoying,  to  which  we  have  notibisg 
eqiial  or  amilar.  They  now  and  then  catdh  a  mortal 
proud  of  Ins  parts,  and  flattered  either  by  the  tnibi 
mission  of  those  who  court  his  kindness,  or  the  notice 
of  tiiose  who  snffier  him  to  court  theirs.  A  heiui  thus 
prq)ared  for  the  reception  of  false  opiidcms,  and  the 
projection  of  vain  designs,  they  easily  fill  with  idle 
notions,  tiH  in  time  they  make  thdr  plaything  an 
autfacHT.  Their  first  diversion  commonly  begins  with 
an  ode  or  an  epistle,  then  rises  perhaps  to  a  political 
irony,  and  is  at  last  brought  to  it's  h^ht  by  a  tres« 
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tthe  cF  pfaikiBopiiy.    Thoa  begins  tiie  poor  snimsd  to 
mtangfe  lumself  in  mplnsms,  and  flounder  in  absnr- 
tdity ;  to  ta&  confidently  of  the  scale  of  hemg,  and 
•to  giue  solutions  which  himself  confesses  impossible 
ito  be  understood.    Sometimes,  howerer,  it  happens 
that  their  {deasure  is  without  much  mischidl     The 
author  feels  no  pain ;  but  while  they  are  wondering 
at  the  extravagance  of  his  opinion,  land  pointing  him 
out  to  one  another  as  a  new  example  of  human  foUy, 
he  is  enjoying  his  own  applause  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions, and  perhaps  is  elevated  with  the  hope  of 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  new  sect. 

<  Many  of  tibe  hGobs,  which  now  crowd  the  world, 

jonay  be  justly  ^usfiected  to  be  written  for  the  isake  of 

^ome  iovisilde  wder  <xf  beii^s ;  fen*,  swdy,  they  axe  of 

no  use  to  any  of  the  coiiKwieai  inhabibMats  of  Ibe 

wcxrld.     Of  the  productions  of  the  last  botuodtieous 

year,  bow  many  can  be  said  to  serve  any  pm^iose  o£ 

use  or  pleasure?   The  (»ily  end  of  writing  is,  to 

enaUe  the  readers  better  to  enjoy  life,  or  better  to 

endure  it :  and  how  will  either  of  those  be  pirt  more 

in  ^ur  power  by  hioi,  who  tells  us  that  w^  ^ire  pup- 

^^s,  of  which  some  creature  not  mudi  wiser  Hbafi 

ourselves  manages  the  wkes  ?    That  a  set  of  beiagis 

'  upsieen  ^and  unbewd  are  hovering  about  us,  ti^lag 

.experuaaents  upon  our  sevsibiliity^    f^Umg  m   m 

agonies  to  see  our  limbs  quj^ar,  ixgptmmg  us  to  «iad« 

^ess  that  they  may  laugh  at  ojxv  vagari^  s^Miietimes 

obstructing  the  bile  tinat  they  may  see  bow  a  mtm 

looks  when  he  is  yellow,  sfwetimes  bopfiddng  n  trft- 

vdler's  bones  to  try  .bpw  he  will  get  home ;  aanu)- 

tfanes  wasting  a  man  to  a  skeleton,  and  sometimet^ 

killing  iiiai  fat  for  tibe  gieater  elegance  «f  his  Ude. 
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'  This  is  an  account  of  natural  evil»  which  <hou^ 
like  the  rest  not  quite  new,  is  very  entertaiiun^; 
though  I  know  not  how  much  it  may.  conteibute  to 
patience.  The  only  reason  why  we  should  conteift- 
plate  evil  is,^  that  we  may  bear  it  better ;  and  I  am 
afraid  nothing  is  much  more  placidly  endured>  tcx 
the  sake  of  making  others  sport/  ; 


From  the  *  False  Alarm* 

*  But  it  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  said,  that  as  we 
are  grown  wise,  we  are  made  happy.  It  is  said  cff 
those,  who  have  the  wonderful  powfer  called  *  Second 
JSght,'  that  they  seldom  see  any  thing  but  evil 
Political  second  sight  has  the  same  eflfect :  we  bear 
of  nothing  but  of  an  alarming  crisis,  of  violated 
rights,  and  expiring  liberties.  The  morning  rises 
upon  new  wrongs,  and  the  dreamer  passes  the  night 
in  imaginary  shackles. 

*  The  sphere  of  anxiety  is  now  enlarged:  he,  that 
hitherto  cared  only  for  himself,  now  cares  for  the 
public;  for  he  has  learned  that  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals is  comprised  in  the  prosperity  rf  the  whde, 
and  that  his  country  never  suffers  but  he  suffers  with 
it,  however  it  happens  that  he  feels  no  pain. 

*  Fired  with  this  fever  of  epidemic  patriotism,  the 
tailor  slips  his  thimble,  the  draper  drq)s  his  yard, 
and  the  blacksmith  lays  down  his  hmnmer :  they 
-meet  at  an  honest  alehouse,  consider  the  state  of  the 
pation,  read  or  hear  the  last  petition,  lament  thfe 
miseries  of  the  time,  are  alarmed  at  the"  dreadful 
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crisis,  and  subscribe  to  the  support  of  the  Bitt  bi 
Bights.  ■•      J  i 

*  It  sometunes  indeed  happens,  that  an  intruder  of 
more  benevolence  than  prudence  attempts  to  disperse 

'  their  cloud  of  dejection,  and  ease  their  hearts  by 
seasonable  consolation.  He  tells  them  that,  though 
the  government  cannot  be  too  diligently  watched,  it 
may :  be^  too  hastily  accused ;  and  that,  though  pri- 
vate judgement  is  every  man's  right,  yet  we  cannot 

*,  judge. of  what  we  do  not  know*:  that  we  feel  at  pre- 
sent no  evils  which  government  can  alleviate,  and 
that  the  public  business  is  comniitted  to  men,  who 
'  have  as  much  right  to  confidence  as  their  adversaries: 
that  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  if  they  could  not 
choose  Mr.  Wilkes,  might  have  chosen  any  other 
man,  and  that  he  trusts  we  .have,  within  the  realm 
Jive  hundred  as  good  as  he :  that  even  if  this  which 
has  happened  to  Middlesex  had .  happened  to  every 
other  county,  that  one  man  should  be  made  incapable 
of  being  elected,  it  could  produce  no  great  change  in 
the  "parliament,  nor  much  contract  the  power  of  elec- 
tion :  that  what  has  been  done  is  probably  right,  and 
that  if  it  be  wrong  it  is  of  little  consequence,  since 
a  iike  case  cannot,  easily,  occur :  that  expulsions  are 
very  rare;, and  if  they  should,  by  unbounded  inso- 
lence of  faction,  become  more  frequent,  the  electors 
may  easily  provide  a  second  choice* 

f-  All  this  he  may  say, .  but  not  half  of  this  will  be 
.heard:  his  opponents  will  stun  him  and  themselves 
with  a  confused  sound  of  ^  pensions  and  {daces, , vena- 
lity and  corruption,  oppression  and  invasion,  slavery 
and  ruin.'  .      .  .   . 

*  Outcries  like  these,  uttered  by  malignity  and 
echoed  by  fcUy,  general  accusations  of  indeterminate 
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wkkednen,  and  obsciixe  hmta  txf  impomble  desigiiib 
dispersed  among  those  that  do  not  know  their  meant 
kig  bf  those  that  kqow  them  to  he  fdie,  have  dis*^ 
^sed  part  of  the  nation^  though  but«  saBiaU part,  ta 
pestar  ibt  court  with  ridiculous  petitions. 

'  The  Pirogress  of  a  Petiilon  is  wdl  known.  An 
Reeled  phK^eman  goes  dowA^to  his  couotj  or  htf 
bcm)ugh,  tells  his  fiiends  of  his  inafaOitf  to  serve 
them,  and  his  constituents  of  the  corrupticm  of  tbe 
government.  His  Mends  readily  imderstand,  that 
he  who  can  get  nothing,  will  have  nothing  to  gp^ 
They  agree  to  proclaim  a  meeting :  meaet  a^d  Aask 
are  plotitifiilly  provided:  a  crowd  is  easily  broi^t 
together ;  end  those,  who  think  that  they  know  tl^ 
reason  of  their  meeting,  undertake  to  tell  those  wbst 
know  it  not  Ale  and  damor  wiite  their  powexst 
the  crowd,  condensed  and  heated,  begins  to  feonent 
with  the  koven  of  sedition.  All  see  a  tii^^add 
evils,  though  they  cannot  diow  them ;  and  grow  im*  .  4 
patient  for  a  remedy,  thoi^  they  know  not  what        i 

^  A  speech  is  then  made  by  tiie  Cicem  of  the  dsyr  j 
he  says  nmch,  and  suppresses  nuoe ;  and  credit  it 
eqiaally  given  to  what  he  tells,  and  what  he  conceals. 
T!he  petition  is  read,  and  iniiversaUy '  approved. 
Those^  who  are  sober  enough  to  write,  add  theff 
names,  and  the  rest  would  sign  it-^if  they  could. 

«  Every  man  goes  home,  and  tetbhis  neighboiror 
the  glorieB  o  the  d^ :  how  he  was  considtt;ed,  and 
what  he  advised :  how  he  was  invited  into  the  great 
room,  where  his  Lordship  called  him  by  his  name: 
how  he  was  caressed  by  Sir  Francis,  Sir  Joseph,  ot 
Sir  George :  how  he  ate  turtle  and .  venison,  and 
drank  *  Unammity  to  the  Three  Brothers.' 

*  'Hie  poor  kdterer,  whose  shop  had  confined  hin^ 
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or  wbdie  wife  had  locked  Him  iqi,  hears  flie  t^  of 
fanoify  with  eavy,  and  at  last  inquires  ^  what  was 
thek' petition!'  QfthepetiticttiiodmigiBitmembeEed 
by  the  nsrrator,  but  that  it  ^spcke  much  of  fears  and 
^KppKineniA&as,  aad  something  very  wisstamxg,  and 
tiiat  he  is  sure  it  is  against  the  govemmeat :  the 
either  is  cdiiThiced  that  it  must  be  rights  and  wishes 
he  had  been  there,  for  he  loves  wine  and  venison^  and 
is  resdreii^  as  long  as  he  Hves,  to  be  against  the 
government. 

*  The  petition  is  then  handed  from  town  to  towiv 
and  from  house  to  house ;  and  wherever  it  comes^ 
the  inhabitants  flock  together,  that  th^  may  see 
Hiat  winch  must  be  sent  to  tl^  Six)g«  Names  are 
easily  collected.  One  man  dgns»  because  he  hates 
the  Paj^sts ;  another,  because  he  has  vowed  destruc- 
tion to  the  turnpikes :  one,  because  it  will  vex  tte 
pQiBcm;  another,  because  he  owes  his  landlord  nothing: 
one,  because  he  is  rich ;  another,  because  he  is  poor : 
one  to  show  that  he  is  not  afraid,  and  another  to 
show  that  he  can  write.' 


^  From  the  Falkland's  Islands* 

^  Such  u  the  loss  of  Spain :  let  us  now  compote 
Ihe  prafit  of  Britain.  We  have,  by  obtaining  a  dis^ 
Bvowal  of  Buccardli's  expedition  and  a  restitution  of 
our  settlement,  maintained  the  honour  of  the  crown^ 
and  the  superiority  of  our  influimce.  Beyond  this, 
-what  have  we  acquired?  What,  but  a  bleak  and 
^oomy  solitude,  an  island  thrown  aside  from  human 
-use,  stormy  in  winter,  and  barren  in  summer;   an 
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island,  which  not  the  southern  savages  have  di^ified 
with  habitation ;  where  a  garrison  must  be  kept  in  a 
state,  that  contemplates  with  envy  the  exiles  d 
Siberia ;  of  which  the  expense  will  be  perpetual,  and 
the  use  only  occasional ;  and  which,  if  Fortune  smile 
tipon  our  labours,  may  become  a  nest  of  smugglers 
in  peace,  and  in  war  the  refiige  of  future  Buccasiers! 
To  all  this  the  government  has  now  given  ample  at- 
testation, for  the  island  has  been  since  abandoned; 
jand  perhaps  was  kept  only  to  quiet  clamors  with  an 
intention,  not  then  wholly  concealed,  of  quitting  it 
in  a  short  time. 

*  This  is  the  country,  of  which  we  have  now  pos- 
session, and  of  which  a  numerous  party  pretends  to 
wish  that  we  had  murthered  thousands  for  the  titular 
sovereignty !  To  charge  any  men  with  such  madness, 
approaches  to  an  accusation  defeated  by  it's  own  in- 
credibility. As  they  have  been  long  accumulating 
falsehoods,  it  is  possible  that  they  are  now  only  add- 
ing another  to  the  heap,  and  that  they  do  not  mean 
aU  that  they  profess.  But  of  this  faction  what  evil 
may  not  be  credited  ?  They  have  hitherto  shown  no 
virtue,  and  very  little  wit  beyond  that  mischievous 
cunning,  for  which  it  is  held  by  Hale  that  children 
may  be  hanged. 

*  As  war  is  the  last  of  remedies,  cuncta  prih 
tentanda^  all  lawful  expedients  must  be  used  to  avoid 
it.  As  war  is  the  extremity  of  evil,  it  is  surely  the 
duty  of  those,  whose  station  intrusts  them  with  the 
care  of  nations,  to  aivert  it  from  their  charge.  There 
are  diseases  of  animal  nature,  which  nothing  but  am- 
putation can  remove :  so  there  may,  by  the  deprava- 
tion of  human  passions,  be  sometimes  a  gangrene  in 
collective  Ufe,:  for  which  fire  and  the  sword  are  the 
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necessary  remedies.  But  in  what  can  skill  (»*  caution 
be  better  shown,  than  m  preventing  such  dread&l 
operations,  while  there  is  yet  room  for  gentler 
methods? 

^  It  is  wonderfiil,  with  what  coolness  and  indi& 
ference  the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war  com- 
menced. Those  that  heair  of  it  at  a  distance,  or 
read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  it's 
evils  to  their  minds5  consider  it  as  little  more  than  a 
splendid  game,  a  proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle, 
and  a  triumph.  Some,  indeed,  must  perish  in. the 
mo^  successful  field;  but  they  die  upon  the  bed  of 
honour. 

Resign  their  lives  amidst  the  joys  of  conquest, 
And  fill'd  with  England's  glory  smile  in  d«ath. 

.  *  The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented  by 
heroic  fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruction  more 
formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the  sword.  Of  the 
thousands  and  ten  thousands,  that  perished  in  our 
late  contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very  small 
part  ever  felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy:  ,the  rest 
languished  in  tents  and  ships,  amidst  damps  and 
putrefaction;  pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and  helpless; 
gasping  and  groaning,  unpitiied  among  men  made 
obdurate  by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery; 
and  were  at  last  whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the 
ocean,  without  notice  and  without  remembrance. 
By  incommodious  encampments  and  unwholesome 
stations,  where  courage  is  useless  and  enterprise  im- 
practicable, fleets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies 
sluggishly  melted  away. 

*  Thus  is .  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the 
most  part  with  little  effect.     The  wars  of  civiHsied 
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naiioBS  make  vcrjr  slow*  clmiiges  in  the  srfvtem 
mpixe.  Tbe  public  perceives  scared^  mj  altem^ 
tion^  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the  fiefv  indin- 
duals,  who  are  benefited,  are  not  supposed  to  hafe 
Ihe  clearest  right  to  their  advantages.  If  he  that 
shared  the  danger  enjojied  the  profit,  and  after  bleed- 
ing in  the  battle  grew  rich  bj  the  victory,  he  fiiigiit 
show  his  gains  without  envy.  But  at  the  cbndusioa 
of  a  ten  years'  war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for 
the  death  of  multitudes  and  the  expense  df  mSlions, 
by  contemplating  the  sudden  ^ories  of  paymasten 
and  agents,  contractors  and  commissaries,  whofle 
equipages  shine  like  meteors  and  whose  palaces  ziae 
like  exhalations  ? 

^  These  are  the  men,  who  without  virtue,  labour, 
or  hazard  are  growing  rich  as  their  country  is  im- 
povkidied:  they  rejoice,  when  obstinacy  or  ambi- 
tkm  adds  another  year  to  daughter  and  devastatkm; 
and  laugh  from  thdr  desks,  at  bravery  and  scMO^ 
winle  th^  are  adding  Sgnae  to  figure  and  cyjha  to 
cypter,  hoping  fbr  a  new  contract  from  a  new  ar« 
mamest,  and  computing  the  profits  of  a  siege  or 
a  tempest* 
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(Post  Lexicon  Angiicum  auclrnn  et  emendatum,) 

Lextmri  adjbiem  laftgo  htctamine  iamkm' 
Scaliger  itt  duxit^  terms  perUesm.  opeOdRf 
YUe  indignatus  studium  tmgasque  molestas 
Xngemit  exosus^  scrihendaque  Lexica  mandat 
DofMUthSf  juxTuim  pro  pcems'  omiuqu^  unotff* 
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lUe  guidem  rtdi^  mWiAm^  ddduSf  ti  ttctr^  ' 
jQuem  decuU  mapra  iequi  nwf&ribus  t^Oum: 
Qui  veterutk  tnaeRkJacta  dmitmf  modo  comma'  iMfoitoi 
Cesser  at  et  qukqtdd  Virtus f  SapitnlUa  pdo^/md 
Dixeraty  in^^erHfut  viees  uti§jiu9  mggim 
Iitg^nUmpfB  amimo  sackrum  vokmti  aHem. 

Tcllvmer  exemj^:  ietneri  siU  turkc  schohrum 
Ima  tuas  credit  permittif  ScaUger,  iras^ 
Quisque  suum  nSrit  modtdum  :  tiH^  prime  virorunif 
Ut  studHs  sperem  aut  uusim  par  esse  quereHf, 
Kim  mihi  sarte  datum;  lenti  $eu  sanguims  abshut 
FfigorUf  seu  nimSlm  longojacmsse  <vetemo, 
'Sive  mihi  mentem  dederit  Natura  minorem. 
Te  sterf' Junctum  cura^  vocumque  salebris 
Tuto  eluctatum,  spatiis  Sapientia  dia 
Excipit  athereis,  Ars  omnis  plaudit  amic^^ 
Linguarumque  omni  terr&  discordia  concors 
Multiplici  reducem  circumsonat  ore  magistrum. 

Me,  pensi  immunis  cum  jam  mihi  reddor^  inertis 
Desidiae  sors  dura  manet,  graviorque  labore 
Tristis  et  atra  quieSf  et  tardiu  Usdia  "oita^ 
NascufUur  curis  cura,  vcxatque  dolorum 
Importuna  cobors^  vacua  mala  samtda  mentis. 
Nunc  clamosajwoant  noctuma  gaudia  mensa,^ 
Nunc  loca  sola  placeat:  Jrustra  te  Somne  recumbens 
Alme  vocOi  impaiiens  noctis  metuensque  dieu 
Omnia  percurro  trepsdus^  drdbn  omnia  lustrOf 
Si  quh  usquam  pateat  melioris  semita  vka; 
Nee  quid  agam  innevio  meditatus  grandia  «•  ccjgor 
Notior  ipse  mikijieri^  in^dtumque  Jateri 
Pectusy  et  ingemum  vano  se  roborejactans. 
Ingemumt  nisi  ntateriem  dactrina  ministratf 
Cessat  inops  rerumi  ut  torpetf  si  marmoris  absU 
CopiOf  Pkidiaci  Jaeunda  potentia  caU* 

Quicquid  agamf  qubamyueJeTOTy  conatHus  oiita$ 
Res  angusta  d^mi  et  vmxores  penmia  mentis. 
Ifm  tationis  opes  antmusj  nunc  porta  recmstn^p 
Conspidt  aggestas,  et  h  ndrattar  ot  HUtijf 
Nee  sibi  de  gassA pruBsent  quodpostulat  ums 
Swmmts  aiesHjubet  edsi  dominator  ab  arces 
Non,  operum  4m$  eeriem  dumr  eonqmf^  Ofdf 
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PrcBteritU  Jhdtur^  Uetot  aut  sumit  hoiwres 
Ipse  suijudexj  acUe  ben^  munera  vike-^ 
Sed  sua  regna  videns^  loea  node  sUentia  laQ^ 
Horretf  ubi  vatue  species  umbraique  Jugaces 
Et  rerum  volitant  rara  per  inane  Jigura. 

Quidjaciam?  Tenebrisne pigram  damnare  senedam 
'Restate  an  accingar  ttudiis  gradoribus  audax? 
AtUf  hoc  si  nimium  e^tf  tandem  nova  Lexica poscamf 

Of  this  picture  of  himself,  drawn  (according  to 
Murphy)  with  as  much  truth  and  as  firm  a  hand,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Hogarth  or  Sir  Joshua 
Rejnaoldsy  a  translation  by  that  gentleman  is  here 
subjoined 

KNOW  YOURSELF. 

{After  revving  and  enlarging  his  English  Dictionary*] 

*  When  Scaliger,  whole  years  of  labour  past, 
Beheld  his  Lexicon  complete  at  last. 

And  weary  of  his  task,'  with  wondering  eyes 
Saw  from  words  piled  on  words  a  fabric  rise ; 
He  cursed  the  industry,  inertly  strong, 
In  creeping  toil  that  could  persist  so  long — 
And,  '  If  (enraged,  he  cried)  Heaven  mesait  to  shed 
It's  keenest  vengeance  on  the  guilty  head,  - 
The  drudgery  of  words  the  damh'd  would  know, 
Doom'd  to  write  Lexicons  in  endless  woe/ 

*  Yes,  you  had  cause,  great  Genivis,  to  repent : 
"  You  lost  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent;  ** 
You  well  might  grudge  the  hours  of  lingering  pain,  • 
And  view  your  learned  labours  with  disdain. 

To  you  were  given  the  large  expanded  mind. 

The  flame  of  genius  and  the  taste  refined : 

'Twas  yours  on  eagle  wings  aloft  to  soar, 

And  aipidst  rolling  worlds  the  Great  First  Cause  explore; 

To  fix  the  eras  of  recorded  time, 

And  live  in  every  age  and  every  clime ; 

Record  the  chiefs  who  propp'd  their  countiy's  caiufle> 

Who  founded  empires  and  establish'd  laws; 
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To  learn  whatever  the  Si^e  with  virtue  fraught, 
Whatever  the  Muse  of  moral  wisdom  taught. 
These  were  your  quarry :  these  to  you  were  known. 
And  the  world's  ample  volume  was  your  own. 

^  Yet  warn'd  by  me,  ye  pigmy  wits,  beware. 
Nor  with  immortal  Scaliger  compare. 
For  me,  though  his  example  strike  my  view, 
Oh!  not  for -me  his  footsteps  to  pursue  f 
Whether  first  Nature,  unpropitious,  cold, 
This  clay  compounded  in  a  ruder  moQkL||^ 
Or  the  slow  current,  loitering  at  my  heart, 
No  gleam  of  wit  or  fancy  can  impart— 
Whate'er  the  caused-  from  me  no  numbers  flow; 
No  visions  warn  me,  and  no  raptures  glbw« 
A  mind,  like  Scaliger's,  superior  still, 
No  grief  could  conquer,  no  misfortune  chill: 
Though  for  the  maze  of  words  his  native  skies 
He  seem'd  to  quit,  'twas  but  again  to  rise; 
To  mount  once  more  to  the  bright  source  of  day, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  th'  ethereal  way. 
The  love  of  Fame  his  gena*ous  bosom  fired ;   , 
Each  Science  hail'd  him,  and  each  Muse  inspired: 
For  him  the  Sons  of  Learning  trimm'd  the  bays. 
And  nations  grew  harmonious  in  his  praise. 

*  My  task  perform'd,  and  all  my  labours  o'er. 
For  me  what  lot  has  Fortune  now  in  store? 
The  listless  will  succeeds,  that  worst  disease, 
The  rack  of  indolence,  the  sluggish  ease. 
Care  grows  on  care,  and  o'er  my  aching  brain 
Black  Melancholy  pours  her  morbid  train. 
No  kind  relief,  no  lenitive  at  hand, 
I  seek  at  midnight  clubs  the  social  band ; 
But  midnight  clubs,  where  wit  with  noise  conspires, 
Where  Comus  revels  and  where  wine  inspires, 
Pelight  no  more :  I  seek  my  lonely  bed, 
And  call  on  Sleep  to  sooth  my  languid  head. 
But  Sleep  from  tiiiese  sad  lids  flies  far  away ; 
I  mourn,  all  night,  and  dread  the  coming  day. 
JSxhausted,  tired,  I  throw  my  eyes  around, 
To  find  some  vacant  spot  on  classic  ground ; 
And  soon — vain  hope !  I  form  a  grand  design : 
Languor  succeeds,  and  all  my  powers  decline* 
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If  Scieiioe  open  not  her  ridiett  nanf 
Witliout  mntontb  all  our  toil  is  Tain. 
A  farm  to  rugged  stone  wben  FhUKasgives^ 
Beneath  hia  touch  a  new  creation  liTes. 
Remove  his  marUe,  and  his  geniua  diea: 
With  nature,  then^  no  breathing  statue  vies. 

<  Whatever  I  plan,  I  feel  my  powers  confined 
By  Fortune's  frown,  and  penury  of  nund. 

I  boast  no  kxMiwledge  glean'd  with  Unl  and  strife^ 

That  brigh^j^eward  of  a  well-acted  life: 

I  view  myself— while  reason's  feeble  li^ 

Shoots  a  pale  glinuner  through  the  glooni  of  vof^ 

While  passions,  error,  phantoms  of  the  brain, 

And  vain  opinions  fill  the  dark  domain-^ 

A  dreary  void,  where  fears  with  grief  oombhied 

Waste  fdl  within,  and  desolate  the  mind. 

<  What  then  remains  ?  Musi  I,  in  slow  deeUae^ 
To  mute  inglorious  ease  old  age  resign; 

Or,  bold  ambition  kindling  in  my  breast^ 
Attempt  some  arduous  task  ?   Or  were  it  bes^ 
Brooding  o'ier  Lexicons  to  pass  the  day, 
And  in  thai  labour  drudge  my  life  airay  ?* 
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[1746—1794.] 


Sm  WILLIAM  JONES  was  the  only  son  of  WiU 
Earn  Jones^  Esq.  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  mathematiciai^ 
of  the  ide  of  Anglesey,  who  had  the  pride  of  num<^ 
bering  among  his  intimate  friends  Newton  and  Hal* 
ley,  and  died  in  1749,  leaving  by  Mary  (the  youngest 
daughter  of  George  Nix,  citizen  of  London)  two 
children ;  Mary,  subsequently  married  to  Mr.  Raiinft- 
ford,  a  merchant ;  and  William,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  bom  in  London  September  S8,  1746. 

As  Mr.  Jones  did  not  long  survive  his  son's  birth^ 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  uncommon  energy,  and  extraordbary  talents 
for  instruction ;  f  and  she  did  him  justice.  Rejecting  the 
severity  of  discijdine,  and  leading  his  mind  insensiUy 

*  Authority.    Lord  Teignmoutb's  Life  qf8$r  W.  Janes. 

^  As  a  proof  of  her  resembJance  to  her  soA,  both  ia  ha:  caftm- 
cily  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  the  benevolence  with  which 
she  applied  it  to  use^  it  may  be  recorded,  that  being  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  a  nqihew  designed  for  the  sea,  she  made  her- 
self perfect  in  tngonometry  and  the  theory  of  navigation,  with  a 
view  of  instructmg  him  in  Aiose  branches  of  hia  destined  pro* 
fearion.  - 
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to  exertion,  she  constantly  endeavoured  to  excite  hii 
curiosity,  and  to  direct  it  to  useful  objects.  To  his 
incessant  importunities  for  information  on  casual  to* 
pics,  which  she  watchfully  stimulated,  she  always  re- 
plied, "  Re^d,  and  you  will  know ;"  a  maxim,  to  the 
observance  of  which  he  invariably  acknowledged  him- 
self indebted  for  his  subsequent  attainments.  Her 
toccess  was  adequate  to  her  efforts.  In  his  fourth 
year,  her  pupil  was  able  to  read  distinctly  and  rapidlj 
Itny  English  book.  She  particularly  attended  to  the 
(iiltivation  of  his  memory,  by  making  him  repeat 
some  of  the  popular  speeches  in  Shakspeare,  and  the 
best  of  Gay's  Fables.  An  accident,  which  about  tlHS 
time  ii\jured  one  of  his  eyes,  gave  some  check  to  his 
progress :  but  his  appetite  for  books  increased ;  and 
before  he  was  five  years  of  age,  he  was  so  much  struck 
by  the  sublimity  of  the  description  of  the  Angel  in 
ibe  tenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  ever  after- 
ward to  remember  it  with  emotions  of  rapture. 

At  Michaelmas  1753,  he  was  sent  to  lianow- 
School,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thackeray,  where 
int  6xst  he  was  remarked  for  industry  rather  than  for 
talent.  Two  years  afterward,  in  consequence  of  the 
fiscture  of  bis  thigh4K>ne,  he  was  detained  at  home  for 
iwelve  months.  This  period  he  passed  not  in  indo- 
hxkce,  but  in  familiarising  himself  with  the  transla- 
tions of  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
imitate  them.  Yet  it  operated  tahis  disadvantage 
:on  his  return  to  school,  unjustly,  creating  prejudices 
against  his  application  or  his  capacity ;  which  emu- 
lation, however,  speedily  excited  him  to  overcome. 
Such,  indeed,  was  his  integrity  and  his  manly  co 
that,  neither  disgusted  nor  depressed  by  this  unjust 
usage,  he  quickly  rose  through  his  extraordinary  exer^ 
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lions  to  the  top  of  his  class.  In  his  twelfth  year^  he 
reached,  the  upper  school,  and  here  &|t  his  extraor* 
dinaiy  memory  began  to  display  itself  At  the  same 
time,  he  translated  certain  portions  of  Ovid  and  Virgil 
into  English  verse,  and  he  composed  a  dramatic  jnece 
on  the  story  of  Meleager.  He  was  particularly  cele- 
brated, it  may  be  added,  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin 
prosody. 

When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  old 
master  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Sumner,  who  immedi- 
ately took  him  under  his  patronage.  From  this  time 
his  habits  and  acquirements  are  characterised  as  fol- 
lows, by  the  pen  of  his  schoolfellow  Sir  John  PanielL 

The  boyish  period  of  life  is  not,  usually,  marked 
by  extraordinary  anecdote :  but  small  circumstances 
become  interesting,  when  we  can  trace  in  them  the 
rudiments  of  talents  and  virtues  subsequently  re- 
nounced. He  gave  early  proofs  of  his  possessing 
very  eminent  abilities.  His  industry  was  singular, 
and  his  love  of  literature  was  the  result  of  disposition, 
not  of  submission  to  control.  He  excelled,  principally, 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  His  com- 
positions were  distinguished  by  his  precise  application 
of  every  word  agreeably  to  the  most  strict  classical 
authority.  The  choruses  of  Sophocles  he  imitated  so 
successfully,  that  his  writings  seemed  to  be  original 
Greek  compositions ;  and  he  wrote  even  the  charac- 
ters of  that  language  with  great  correctness.*  His 
passion  for  study  prevented  his  joining  in  those 
amusements,  which  occupied  the  time  of  his  scho(^ 

•  This  regard  for  calligraphy,  extended  however  to  every  lan- 
guage within  the  wide  range  of  his  comprehension,  characterised 
the  late  Professor  Porson,  whom  it  is  better  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
than  to  commend  briefly. 
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fellows,  but  it  induced  no  other  (angularity  in  Mk 
manners :  the|^were  mild»  conciliating,  and  checsriuL 
When  I  iirst  fSiew  him  (adds  his  friend)  about  the 
jrear  1761,  he  amused  himself  with  the  study  of 
botany,  and  in  collecting  fossils.  In  general,  the 
same  pursuits,  which  gave  employment  to  his  mature 
understanding,  were  the  first  objects  of  his  eariy  at- 
tention :  and  in  like  manner  the  inflexible  dedsioii 
of  mind,  the  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty,  and  the  uni- 
form spirit  of  benevolence  which  characterised  his 
youth,  were  the  guiding  principle  6f  his  more  ad^ 
Tanced  life. 

It  may  not  be  without  it's  advantage  to  young» 
readers  to  be  informed,  how  this  illustrious  boy,  ^s- 
tined  to  be  a  still  more  illustrious  man,  empbyed  hift 
leisure-hours.  In  his  first  Harrow  vacations,  he  ac- 
quired from  his  mother  the  ruffiments  of  drawing: 
In  his  twelfth  year,  he  gave  a  remai^aMe  instance  of 
the  powers  of  his  memory,  by  writing  down  the  wfade 
<^  Shakspeare's  *  Tempest  ^  from  his  own  recoUectkmw 
Beside  his  voluntary  translations  frcmi  Ovid  and 
Virgil,  and  his  *  Meleager,'  he  learned  French  and 
arithmetic,  and  studied  Italian  during  his  holidays^ 
When  in  the  upper  school,  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Arabic  characters,  and  attained  so  much  of 
the  Hebrew,  as  enaUed  him  to  read  some  of  the 
Psalms.  His  sight  being  affected  by  his  great  i^]^- 
cation,  during  the  last  months  of  his  stay  at  Harrow, 
he  employed  the  intervals  in  the  study  of  chess,  by 
practising  the  games  of  PWlidor ! 

The  time  now  approached,  when  he  was  to  leave 
school ;  and  his  destination  in  life  became  a  subjet^ 
of  solicitude  with  his  mother.  Some  of  her  friends 
recommended  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  adviied 
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being  uuftiated  into  it  in  a  i^pedal  pleader's  office  s 
but  the  expense  deterred  the  parent ;  fj^nd  the  barba>- 
TOQB  famgiKige,  in  which  the  science  was  clothed,  pre^ 
^^idiced  the  son.  Thes^jg  reasons,  strengthened  by  the 
widies  of  Dr.  Sumn^,  prevailed  in  fayour  of  the 
Univerrity;  and  upon  Oxford,  with  some  hesitation, 
the  choice  was  at  last  fixedi  In  1764,  therefore,  he 
was  removed  to  University  College. . 

At  Oxford^  he  experienced  in  the  outset  that  di$« 

^ipointmenti,  whkhall  bc^s  elevated  by  the  fame  o£ 

a  great  school,  and  sanguinely  anticipating  it^s  exten^ 

fiion,.  Bxe  usually  doomed  to  encounter.    After  a  resi-» 

.  denrce  of  a  &w.  months,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  four 

m 

scJidEars  oit  the  foundation  of  Sir  Simon  Bennet.    He 

/|iow  b^an  to  indulge  that  passion  for  Oriental  litera*. 

■  ix^,  whidi  he  subsequently  carried  to  so  high  a  de^ 

-  grefe ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  native  of  Alqppo,*  he 

acquil^.tbe  pronunciation  of  Arabic    These  occu* 

'pjHtioBS,.  with  his  Greek  studies,  quickly  reconciled 

/JiUn.  to  hi3  hew  situation ;  and  he  received  that  coun- 

.fenatice  Seom  his  tutors,  which  facilitated  the  advan- 

tageotis  employment  of  his  time.    To  the  study  of 

the  Aral»c  he,  next,  added  that  of  the  Persic ;  and  his 

ppogriess  in  languages  was  already  astonishing. 

After  a  year,  fearfid  of  encroaching  too  far  im  the 
slender  income  of  his  mother,  he  accepted  the  situa- 

.  *  This  oiaa,  Mim  by  name  (who,  diough  bo  scholar,  eooLi 
eptak  and  write  the  vulgtar  Arabic  with  fluency)  he  had  dis^ 
covered  in  Lcmdon,  and  maintained  in  Oxford  at  an  expentt 
which  his  income  could  but  ill  afford.  In  severe  applicadon^  and 
nights  devoted  to  study,  he  perhaps  was  not  altogether  unequal- 
but  in  this  instance^  by  the  aithusiasm  with  i^idi  he  pro* 
aeeuted  his  pastt<m  lor  knowledge,  he  mirely  f orpassed  ever; 
fival* 
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tion  of  tutor  to  Viscount  Althotpe.^   In  this  capacity 
be  spent  part  of  the  year,  at  Wimbledon  Park/ and 
.  part  in  London,  and  wias  in  both  places  intitoduced  to 
the  society  and  the  admiration  of  the  great.     Here^ 
too,  he  first  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Miss  Shipley^     ^ 
subsequently  Lady  Jones:  and -here,  nojt  uqainbjitiQua  ,  j 
of  fashionable  accomplishments,  he  took  the'  opiiortu-i  . 
nity  of  acquiring  the  Brtd  of  dancing  and  fendng<' 
Lord  Spencer's  library ,-}•'  likewi^,  aiSprded  him  inex-.; '  i| 
haustible  entertainment  and  instructi(m;,apd  in'lt,*    i 
-  io  hi.  twenty  tot  y^<  he.heg«.  hi  •  Cp^eiJi^V; 
,  on  Asiatic  Poetry.'..  He  w^  •elected  IK^oV^ctfins::' 
college,  August  7, 1766;       '.      :/'.//;    >-.Y.XV'' 
!      In  1767,  he  "c^ttended  the  Spence^%»ily'on^a*' 
:  journey  to  Spa:  and  at  thjp  close 'trf'thesajjoe year/.] 
.   conceived  the  resolution,  whicU  subsequently,  fibceciibijtti'  .* ' 
.  to  the  profession  of  the  bar^  from,  reading  •Foitesc^^i  *,  • 
Treatise  *D€  Lau^bus  LegumAftgUa.    *  . ;  •   >     * 
In  1768,  Mr.  Sutton,  Under  Secretary  of-  StWe^  lit^ ' 


*•♦  fc  » 


*  Now  Earl  Spencer— a  pupil  iii.polltical,  Utefary,  aiWT  tobiriP.    ♦! 
reapects.  worthy  of  his  teacher.     Gan  a  liigher. ^paafegyric ^e    .J"'] 
'  pronounced?   To  this  station  he  was  recoifmiendeil  by  that.ele* 
gant  scholar  and  correct  judge  bf  men  and  of  books,' Dr.  Shiplej;^ '!' 
subsequently  Bishop  oi  St.  Asaph,  who'  knew  him  onlv  by  htf  . 
.school-compositions,  particularly  a  Greek  or&tion.  .H^ 'had  him* 
.  self,  it  is  said,  first  attracted  the  notice  of  Stephen  Poyniz^  £^.| '. ' 
•governor  to  William  Duke  of  Cumberland*  and  father  of  tte 
Dowager  Xady  Spencer,  in^a  similar  manner,  by. his  ^  I^uctus'-on 
the  death  of  Queen  Caroljne,  in  the  Oxford  collpction.    At  his 
house  he  first  saw  Miss  M ordaunt  (afterward  -Mps.  Shipley) 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Poyntz,  and  a  descendent  of  an  Earl  of  •Peter- 
borough. 

f  The  literary  glory  of  England.     With  it's* more  ancient, 
portion  the  world  have  recently  beai  made  acquainted,  by  the. if. 
accurate  bibliographer,  Mr.Dibdm,  in  his  ^Bibliotheca  Spen-' 
jceriana.'  .     ; 
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thf^  de^  ci  tjsie  King  ff  peii.ifiarli:»  iiidiiai^  Ima  t^ 
u^dJml^e  tb«  Lifi^  of  Nadjljp  Sb9b  fr(H9  en  lla^teiii 
M8«  vato  Vfewh.  It  W9#  only  by  much  iis^rtiu 
vitf  howw^f  aod  partioilarly  by  si^ggestingp  that  hU 
Dwiish  M^esty  mJIght  be  obUgt^  to  the  dbsgraoe  o^ 
this  c<NytBtvy,  to  canry  hi$  iwnu9<^iipft  inta  France,  that 
tb$  negotiator  *  gained  hi^  point*  Unwilling  to  b^ 
ihwght  chmrlftsh  and  morose  (sayi»  hiB  noUe  biogra^ 
pfaesc)  and  e9gerf<^  r^utatkm,  he  undertook  the  work« 
Tk^  li^k  would  Haye  been  far  easier  to^hinr,  if  *he.  - 
hsA  been  directed  tp  $ni^  it  in  Lati^;  fo^  tbe  ^^quti'  ; 
dtipn  of  a  French,  stile  wm  infinitdy  more  tedioujS^ 
and  it  was  neoes^ary  to  haire  every  chapter  corrected, 
l^  fk  native  of  Fnmce/b^[<w  it  could  be  offered  to  the 
ihpegf^ng  eye  of  the  public.:  since  in  ev^^lmgmgft 
tbene  are  eertoin  peculiarities  of  idixHU,  and  nice.i^adef 
4^  .meainngi  whkh  a  foreigner  cm  ner^  $ttai»  i(^ 

Hub  *  moei  i^mgnteMfi  task;  C^^  he  himself  pro^ ; 
Bounces  it)  he  achieyed  within  a  twelvemonth^  though 
it  was  not  published  till'  1770.    He  added  to  it.  a 
Tre^se  on.  CWental  Poetiy,  composed  in  Frehc^^^ 
MlOfkt  which  no  other  person  in  England  could  thep 
hfive  i^oduced.  .*    . 

Aa  liis  myal  ^nployar  had   partscabnfy.  desired 
that  ^  the  .,whole  translation  might  be  pwfectly  lite»  • 
ral/  -  and  the  Oriental  images  accuratdy  preserved,** 
he.j^ad  been  laid  under  sudx  severe  restraint  in  his 
i^rsiw*  thailr  he  ^ubjcanBd  the  Ti^eatise  to  prove  what 


^  Mr.  JoBes  advkad  the  oiimag  of  it  ta  Migor  Dotr,  wkm 
had  tdready  diitingui^hed  hian^by  his  translation  of  a  Persun 
higbovj ;  but  tiaat  genilembn  exoMd  himselfy  on  aceoiatt  of  bis 
aun^efous  engagements. 
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he  could  have  done,  had  he  been  left  to  write  aooord^ 
ing  to  his  own  discretion.  That  he  received  no  other 
recompence  for  this  tedious  undertaking,  than  forty 
copies  of  the  work  upon  large  paper  (one  of  them 
bound  with  uncommon  elegance,  for  the  King  him- 
self) beside  a  diploma  constituting  him  Member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen,  and  a  strong  re- 
commendation to  the  favour  of  his  own  Sovereign, 
a{^ears.  from  his  Dedication  of  the  'Speeches  of 
Is®us»'  puUished  nearly  ten  years  afterward,  in  which 
he  takes  occasion  to  pronounce  Lord  Chancdlor 
Bathurst  his  only  benefactor !  *       . 

In  the  same  year,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Reviczki,  afterward  Imperial  Minister  at  Warsaw, 
and  Embassador  at  the  Court  of  England  with  tte 
title  of  Count ;  an-  accomplished  nobleman;  strongly 
attached  to  Oriental  studies,  and  ciq^vated  by  the 
splendid  attainpients  of  Mr'.  Jones.  This  intimaicy 
gave  birth  to  a  long  and  learned  corre^ndence  be- 
tween them,  principally' in  Latin,  f 

**  In  justice,  however,  to  his  Danish  Majes^  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  Jones  through  a  noble  friend  had  informed  hixDi 
^*  he  tieither  wished  for  nor  valued  money,  but  was  anxious  oi^y 
for  some  honorary  mark  of  his  approbation.*'  * 
\  f  In  the  first  fHdblished  Letter  of  Jones  occur  the  fbHowing 
passages :  ^^  Permagno  emm  vinculo  ccnjungji  solerU  U,  qtd  iude^ 
utuntur  studiiSf  qui  literas  humamores  colunt,  qui  in  iisdem  curit 
M  cogitaiionibus  evigilanU  Studia  eadem  seqtUmur,  eadem  cdii' 
mus  et  consectamur.  Hoc  tamen  inter  nos  interest :  nempe  tu  in 
Uteris  Asiaticis  es  qtutm  doctissimus  ;  ego  verb  td  in  Us  doctus  mpi, 
nitor^  contendOf  daboro.  In  harum  literarum  amore  non  potior 
utmevincas;  ttaenim  incredibiliier  iUis  detector,  nihil utstqnra 
possit :  eqmdem  poesi  Gnecorumjam  inde  hpuero  ita  delectabar^  fA 
nihil  mihi  Pindari  carminibus  datiuSy  nihil  Anacreonte  dukhu, 
nihil  Sapphus,  Archilochi^Alcai,  ac  Stmomdis  aureis  iiUs  reUquns 
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In  tlie  ensuing  summer  he'  accompanied  Lord  AI- 
thorpe,  as  tutor,  to'  Harrow,'  where  he  had  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  drawing  still  closer  the  ties  of  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Sumner. 

Of  his  Letters,  written  ahout  this  period,  we  subjoin 
(as  a  specimen  of  his  epistolary  composition)  that  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Spencer,  dated  September  7, 1769, 
which  contains  an  account  of  his  excursion  from  C)x«- 
ford  to  Forest  HilL 

**  The  necessary  trouble  of  correcting  the  first 
printed  sheets  of  my  History  prevented  me  to-day 
irom  paying  a  proper  respect  to  the  memory  of  Shak- 
speare,  by  attending  his  Jubilee.  But  I  was, resolved 
to  do  an  the  honour  in  my  power  to  so  great  a  poet ; 
and  set  out  in  the  morning  in  company  with  a  Mendu 
to  visit  a  place  where  IVfiltbn  spent  some  part  of  his 
life,  and  where  in  all  probability  he  composed  seve- 
ral of  his  earliest  productions. 

^  It  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  a  pleasant  hill 
about  three  miles  from  Oxford,  and  called  Forest 

politius  atit  nkidiug  esse  videretur.    At  cdm  poesin  AraUcam  et 
Perdcam  degusiarem^  Ulicb  exarescere^  S^c.** 

Again  he  says,  in  1768,  ^^  Si  cupis  legum  nostrarum  et  consue- 
tudinum  plenwrem  habere  notitiamf  perlegas  vdirh  Smitki  Librum 
de  Republic^  Anglorum^  et  Fortescuei  Dialogum  d^  Laudibus 
Legum  AnglicB,  Primum  Latine^  nee  ineleganter^  scripsii  Thoinas 
'Smithusy  Legatus  dUm  nosier  in  GaUi^  sub  regno  Elizabethan 
alter  UbeUus  est,  de  quo  did  potest  id^  quoddejluvio  Telebo  dscripnt 
Xenophon^Mv^ui  futf  u,  iMA«$ Vr.  AuctorfoM  Anglia  CaneeUarius 
sub  rege  Henrico  SextOt  et  oh  turbuUnta  iempora  cum  alumno  sua 
Principe  Edxvardo  in  GaUiamfugit ;  vhi^  aim  esset  summd  senec* 
iute,  aureolum  hunc  Dialogum  contexuit**  He,  also^  engaged 
largely  in  a  learned  correspondence  with  H«  A.  SchuItenSi  Fto* 
lesBor  (^  the  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden. 
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ffil],  tiecaiise  it  formerly  lay  connguoufi  to  a  fiirpst 
wldfCh  1hh5  since  been  cat  dimxL  The  port  diosQiiiil 
plkoe  of  ictiieineiit  after  jbts  mfliriBge;  and  he  d^ 
scribes  the.  beauties  of  his  retreat,  in  that  &at  passage 

«  • 

Sometiine  .walkiiig»  not  unseen, 

B}^  hedgerow  das,  on  hfflocks  green, 

♦        .      ♦  '    ♦  .♦ 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand,  . 

Whistles  o*er.  the  {iirrow'd land; 

.  «    '  And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blith^     .  '      ' 

And  the  mower  whets  lus  sithe. 

And  jsrety  thefdierd  tdls  his  tale 

IMer  die  hftwthom  in  the  dale. 

Straight  «une  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasure^ 

.Whilst  the  landscape  'round it  measures; 

.  •      •.  Russet  lawns  and  fidlows  grey, 

•Where  the  nibbling  tioikB  do  stray  ; 

MouBiaiiis,  (m  whose  barrenlbreast 

.  The  labouzii^  clouds  cb  oftenxest; 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  bi^ooks,  and  rivers  wide; 

Towers  and  birttlements  it  sees, 

Bosom'dhigb  ia  tolbed  treest 

.Hard  by  .a  cottage-chimney  smokes; . 
Bpom.beitwixt.  two  aged  <9aks,  ^ec. 

^  it  vrm  neiiher  Hie  proper  reason  of  ^die  y^eir,  nor 
the  lame  t^  the  day,  to  liear  afi  the  rural  sounds,  viA. 
see  aU  the  ohjects  mentioned  in  ihlk  description:  but 
by  a  pleasiitg  concuiraice  of  drcmnstances  we  w&^ 
aafarted,  upon  <Hir  i^^xiadi  ta  the  idUQage,  wiHi  ihfi 
iftilSBk  nf  the  wi0wer  and  his  sithe;  we  «aw  4te 
ploughman  intent  upon  his  labour,  and  the  mi&indd 
iseturmng  &om  her  country-employment 

^  4ft  w^  ascended  tjae  hill,  the  v^o^n^  of  hedm^ 
objects,  the  agreeaMe  istilincei  «iid  Mtand  aiinpliatf 
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*    • 

« 

oS  ike  vffio}e  xtvoB  gsLre  m  We 

itt  iengtb  reached  the  spat»  whence  Milton  usdwbt- 

'  edfy  took  most  of  his  huagcs.  It  is^  on  the  tc^  of  the 
i^  fram  which  there  is*  flc^most  eictensiTe  prospect  tm 
all  sides :  the  distant  mountains  that  seemed  to  sutK 
port  the  dondsr.  Hie  villages  Md  tunfeta^  pmiiljr  shaded 
•with  trees  of  the  fisesf  verdmre  and  parity  raised 
above  the  groves  that  siUTounded.  them»  the  dairk 
jdamfii  and  meadows,  of  a  grayish  cdibtir  where  the 
sbeep  were  feeding  at  large — bx  shorty  the  view  of 
the  streams  and  rivers  convineed  us,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  useless  or  idle  word  in  the  abo¥e^ 
Mentioned  description,  but  that  it  was  a  mosA  exact 
and  lively  ,;epre8eritatian  of  nature.    Thus  wiU  thi. 

■  fine  passage,  which  has  always  been  adoured  -  for  it's 

.  elegance,  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  it's  exact-, 
iiess;.     After  we  had  walked,  with  a  kind  of  poetical 

,  enthusiasm,  over  this  enchanted  ground,  we  returned 
to  the  village. 

**  The  poet's  house  was  dose  to.  the  church:  the 
greatest  part  of  it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  what 
remains  belongs  to  an  adjacent  farm.  I  am  in&rmed^ 
that  *  several. papers  in  MQton's  own  hand  wcire  found 
by  the  gentleman,  who  was  last  in^  possession  of  the   ' 

.  estate.'  *    The  tradition  of  his  haying  lived  there  is  r 

■  -  •     > 

*  These,  however,  it  appeared  vqfon  a  subsequent  investigatioii 
(by  Mickle,  the  translator  of  Camoens,  about  1769)  were  either 
letters  to  Mr.  Powell,  or  short  writings  concerning  his  affairs. 
Of  the  letters,  on6  was  frdm  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1636,  to 
•  thank  him  for  Ae  present  of  a  buck ;'  and  another^  aboikt  IWi,  ^ 
from  the  governor  dT  that  city  (Sir  lliomas  Glendina)  thrcatcb** 
ing, '  ^.  if  he  did  not  thresh  out  his  wheat  and  bring  it  to  Oxford 
asarket,.  to  send  his  troopent  to  fetch  H.'  But  »o  menlioa^  whati* 
ever  of  Milton,  pr  of  his  wifi^  vas  diKQfrerfd.  1li9^tKl«4di4 
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current  among  the  villagers :  one  of  them  showed  tu 
a  ruinous  wall,  that  made  part  of  his  chamber ;  and  I 
was  much  pleased  with  another,  who  had  forgotten 
the  name  of  Milton,  but  recollected  him  by  the.  tkie 
of  *  the  Poet; 

*'  It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  groves  near  this 
village  are  famous  for  nightingales,  which  are  so,  ele- 
gantly^ described  in  the  *  Penseroso.*  Most  of  the 
cottage-windows  are  overgrown  with  sweetbiiarsy 
vines,  and  honeysuckles ;  and  that  Milton's  habita- 
tion had  the  same  rustic  ornament,  we  may  coadude 
from  his  description  of  the  lark  ^  bidding  him  good 
morrow/ 

Through  the  sweetbriar^  or  the  vme. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 

for  it  is  evident,  he  meant  a  sort  of  honeysuckle  by 
the  '  eglantine,'  though  the  word  is  commonly  used 
for  the  sweetbriar,  which  he  could  not  mention  twice 
in  the  same  couplet. 

^  If  ever  I  pass  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  Oxford 
in  the  summer,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  hire  and  repair 
this  venerable  mansion,  and  to  make  a  festival  for  a 
circle  of  friends  in  honour  of  Milton,  the  most  perfect 
scholar  as  well  as  the  sublimest  poet  that  our  coon* 
try  ever  produced.  Such  an  honour  will  be  less  splen* 
did,  but  more  sincere  and  respectful,  than  all  the  poo^ 
and  ceremony  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 

**  I  have  the  honour,  fcc." 

About  the  end  of  1769^  he  again  accompanied  bis 
noMe  pupil's  family  to  the  Continent.    Upon  his 

that  there  is  no  authority  for' supposing  Milton  ever  to  have  bad 
a  habitation  of  his  own  in  this  village. 
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tetranii  ;detWD9uiad  to  commence  a  new  plan  of  life, 
with  a  high  spirit  of  independence  and  a  noUe  ambi- 
tiosi  he  finally  fixed  upon  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
was  admitted  of  the;  Temple,  September  19,  1770.* 

**  I  have  just  begun  (he  observes,  in  a  letter  dated 
Oxford,  June  S,  1771)  to  contemplate  the  stately 
edifice  of  the  laws  of  England, 

<  Hie  gather'd  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years/ 

if  you  will  allow  me  to  parody  a  line  of  Pope.  I  do 
not  see,  why  the  study  of  the  law  is  called  *  dry  and 
unpleasant ; '  and  I  very  much  suspect  that  it  seems 
iso  to  those  only,  who  would  think  any  study  un- 
pleasant, which  required  a  great  application  of  the 
mind  and  exertion  of  the  memory.  I  have  read  most 
attentively  the  first  two  volumes    of  Blackstone's 

*  On  this  subject  he  writes  to  Reviczki,  '*  Jam  inde  h  reditu 
meo  in  Britanhiam  pennagna  curarum  varietate  sum  quasi  irrC" 
titus  •*  drcumstant  amiciy  sodales^  ptopinqui;  Jiortantur  ut  poesin 
et  literas  Asiaticas  aliquantisper  in  exilium  ire  jubeamy  ut  elo* 
queniiis'et  juris  studio  navem  operam,  ut  in  fori  canceUis  spatier^ 
tit  uno  verbo  actor  causarum  et  ambitionis  cultnrjtam,  Equidem 
Us  hand  €Bgr^  morem  gessi  ;  etenim  solus  per  forenses  occupationes 
.  ad  primos  patriae  mece  honores  aperitur  aditus.  Mirum  est^  quhm 
sim  ^iA«^o«  tM$  ^(Air«v«$.  Ecce  me  adeo  oratorem!  Eruntposthac 
literoB  mem  »'oAmxA»rsp«i,  ei  si  velitforiuna  ut  ad  capessendam  rem* 
pubUcam  aliquando  aggretftar,  tu  mthi  eris  alter  Atticus^  tu  mihi 
consiUorum  omnium^  tu  mihi  arcanorum  particeps.  •  Noli  tamen 
putare  me  omnim  mansuetiores  literas  negligere  .*  poemata  quadamp 
patrio  sermone  scripta^  in  lucem  propediem  edere.statui;  tragce^ 
diam^  *  SoUman'  dictam^  in  iheatrum  tunc  adducam^  aim  his^ 
triones  invenero  dignos  qui  earn  agant ;  prcBtereh  poema  epicum 
ingentis  argumenti  (m  *  Britanneis'  nomen)  contexere  instUui} 
sed  Ulud  sank  eidusque  differam  donee  mihi  otii  qmddam^  cum  aliquS 
dignitate  junctumy  concedatur.  Intereh  bellissimos  lego  poetas 
Persicos  ;  habeo  codicum  manuscriptorum  lautam  copiam^  pariim 
4^  me  coemptam^  pariim  mihi  commodatam  ;  inter  eos^  complurea 
sunt  iistoriciy  phSosophi^  etpcSetCR  magni  apud  Persas  nominisJ^ 


Cdmikieaitairie9»  and  the  tmo  4>0iefs  ii4ll  raqiiire  vmA 
less  aitentioiL  I  am  muc^  ptoased  wkh  the  ciM  he 
takes  to  quote  bis  witfaoiilies  ilk  the  ttiai^ii^  whk^ 
not  mfy  g^ve  a  sanction  to  what  he  asserts^  iwtpofaic 
.  (nt  the  souroea  to  whidi  the  stndent  siajr  a^ly  for 
man  diffiuive  knowled^.'' 

While  he  was  a  student  at- law,  he  wmte  what^ 
himself  calls  '  a  little  Pbilip|iic.  against  an  obscure 
coxcomb.'  This  was  a  French  letter  to  one  Anquetil 
du  Perioni  who  had  published  a  '  life  of  Zoroaster' 
with  some  supposed  works  of  that  plulosopheiv  to 
which  he  prefixed  an  idle  account  of  his  travels  in 
India  and  dsewhere,  while  collecting  infonnatuHi 
upon  his  suty'ect.  Oxford  was  one  of  th$  places, 
which  he  vidted  for  this  purpose ;  and  he  repaid  the 
civilities  of  his  academical  hosts  by  fM>me  illiberal  and 
ungratefid  reflexions,  ibr  whidi  he  was  sereiely 
diastised  by  Mr.  Jones.    * 

In  1772,  he  publi^ed  his  small  volume  of '  Poem$»* 
consisting  chiefly  6f  'translation^  firom  th6*  Asiatic 
languages,  together  with  two  Essays ;  one  ^  on  tbe 
Arts  commonly  called  Imitative,'  and  the  other  '  on 
the  Poetry  of  the  Eastern  naticmsv*  On  the  thirtielli 
*  of  Aprils  ia  the  satne  year,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society;  and,  in  1773,  he  took  the 
d^;ree  of  M»  A*         . 

In  the  same  year,  iqq^eared  hk  English  tranda- 
tion  of  the  •  life  of  Nadir  Shah;'  in  the  prefece  to 
which  he  laments  with  equal  clearness,  strength*,  and 
dignity  that  '*  the  profession  of  Uteratuie^  by  fur 
the  moat  labcnious  of  any,  leads  to  no  r^  balefit  '4r 
tJiie  glory  whatsoever.    Poetry,  sden^,  letters  (he 

*  They  w^e  republished,  in  IT7%  wi^  the  addiUon  of 
very  el^ant  Latin  Peeikis. 
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flASs)  wben  they  ai^  not  made  the  sole  busmess  of 
Bfe,  may  become  if  ft  ornament  in  prosperity,  and  if s 
most  pleariiig'  consolation  in  a  change  of  fortune!, 
but  if  a. man  addicts  himsdf  entirely  to  learning,  : 
and  hopes  by  that  either  to  raise  a  family  or  to  ac^- 
quire^r^hat  so  many  'msh  for,  and  so  few  ever  at* 
tain>~«a^hoftourable  retirement  in  his  declining  age, 
he  win  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  he  has  mistaken- 
his. path; 'that: other  labours,  other  studies,  are  ne- 
cess^  ;•  aaad  that^  unless  he  can  asserlpfais  own  inde* 
pendence  in  active  life,  it  will  avail  him  little  to  be 
favtmred  by  the  learned,  esteemed  by  the  eminent, . 
or  flattered  even  by  kings."  The  volume  was  ac- 
eoihpa;n]ed  by  an  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix;  ' 
the  former  giving  a  deamption  of  Asia  after  the  old 
geographers,  and  a  short  abstract  of  Pensimi  History 
(both  comprising  the  quintessence  of  numerous  vo- 
lumes, scai^ly  at  any  price  or  by  any  industry  to  be 
procured)  and  the  latter  cont^tining  a  critical  Essay 
oD  the  Asiatic  poetry,  and  the  history  of  the  Persian 
language. 

The  year  following,  he  published  his  '  Comment- 
aries on  Asiatic  Poetry,'  which  he  had  begun  in  1766, 
and  finished  in  1769,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty 
third  ye.ar !  This  work  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause by  the  Oriental  scholars  of  Europe  in  general, 
as  well  as  l^  the  learned  of  his  own  country. 

In  Jaiiu»y,  1774,  he  wbs  called  to  the  bar:  and 
having  remarked,  that  the  law  was  a  science,  which . 
woidd  admit  of  no  participation  with  the  Eastern 
Muses,  he  for  some  years  renounced  them  with  the 
most  virtuous  and  determined  inflexibility.^ 

» 

*  Stibjoi&ed  are  the  valedictory  latnbicB,  attached  to  his 
*  Limon/  in  which  Kke  Blackstoae  he  bade.  *  ftrewell  to  his 
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During  the  Enooenia  at  this  time  odeliratedhe  oont'^ 
posed  a  speech,  partly  in  avowed  imitation  of  tibe 
odebrated  panegyric  of  Isocrates,  with  an  intentioa 
(which,  however,  he  did  not  execute)  of  delivering  it 
in  the  Theatre.  It  was  published  ten  years  after- 
ward,  in  an  aj^ndix  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
^  Inquiry  into  the  legal  Mode  of  suppressing  Biote,' 
and  exhibits  a  striking  memorial  of  independent  prin- 


iBrling  Miue.'    .The  mdi,  with  which  they  cimclttde,  we  nam. 
know  to  have  been  prophetic 

Vale,  Caffwena,  blanda  CuUrix  Ingem^ 
Virtutis  Altrix,  Mater  Eloquentia  : 
Linquenda  alumno  est  laurus  et  chelys  tuo  f 
Atf  O  Dearum  duldum  dulcimma, 
Seu  Suada  mavis  sive  Pitho  dkier, 
A  ie  recephii  in  iud  xAoamfiie  •* 
Mihi  sUp  oro,  non  intUilis  toga. 
Nee  indiserta  lingua^  nee  turpis  mantuf 


] 


IMITATSIH 

'  Muse,  thou  who  bidd'st  young  Grenius  sweep  the  dieD^ 
And  givest  thy  daughter  Eloquence  her  spell. 
Guardian  and  Nurse  of  yirtue,  fare  thee  well. 
Ko  more  those  smiles  thy  pupil  must  inspire : 
Sad  he  resigns  the  laurel,  and  the  lyre ! 
But  O,  of  goddesses  thou  loveliest  one. 
Persuasion — would'st  thoii  by  that  name  be  known-— 
Once  thine  profess'd  in  all  sincerity, 
Ne'er  be  I  shameless  renegade  from  thee : 
Still  o'er  my  pleadings  shed  thine  influence  bland, 
Still  guard  this  tongue  from  guile,  from  guilt  this  hand!" 

F.W. 

In  November  1774,  he  writes  to  G.  S«  Micha^  *'  Q^od 
quariSf  seribne  Musas  Asiaticas  et  poUtiqres  liieras  deseruerimt 
nihil  scito  esse  verius^  nee  per  viginti  annos  quidqtuim  de  his 
rebus  aut  scribam  aut  meditcdtor*  Totrn  inforo  suMf  et  in  juris 
nostri  studio  2«-«pr«y  OMx^f.  .  Tua  tamen  opera,  t^pieipswm,  vit 
optime  atque  humanissime,  piurimi  senqierfadam*^^ 
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diples  and  well-cultivated  abilities ;  vindicating  learn* 
ing  from  the  malevolent  aspersion  of  being  nunoud 
to  manly,  spirit,  unfavourable  to  freedom,  and  intro* 
ductive  to  slavish  obsequiousness.  Part  of  it  is 
<}uoted  with  deserved  ai^laiise,  in  the  notes  to  his 
Spital  Sermon,  by  Dr.  Parr:  who  likewise,  in  n 
letter  to. the  all-accomplished  author,  characterised 
the  *  Commentaries  •  on  Asiatic  Poetry '  as  full  of 
just  and  curious  observations ;  equally  free  from  in«- 
discriminate  apiH*obation,  licentious  censure,  lind  ex* 
cessive  refinement;  and  displaying  in  the  purity,  ease^ 
and  elegance  of  the  stile  an  accurate  and  most  pe^ 
feet  knowledge  of  the  ,Latin  tongue.  The  animation 
of  his  language,  indeed,  proves  how  near  to  his 
heart  were  the  love  of  liberty,  an  enthusiastic  vene.- 
ration  for  his  University,  and  the  memory  of  learned 
men  who  had  devoted  their  talei^t$  and  labours  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  science,  and  fr^dom. 

Well  may  we  conceive  and  participate  the  delight 
of  his  fond  parent,  who  with  his  sister  now  resided 
at  Oxford,  in  contemplaiing  his  rising  reputatioiL 
She  had  found  her  maternal  anxiety  repaid  in  a  de- 
gree equal  to  her  most  sanguine  expectations,  and 
her  affection  rewarded  by  a  full  measure  of  filial  gra^ 
titude.  The  progress  of  the  virtues  is  not  always 
in  proportion  to  literary  improvement:  for  learning, 
which  ought  to  meliorate  the  affections  and  strengthen 
the  principles  of  duty,  has  occasionally  been  known  to 
distort  the  mind  by  pride,  and  to  engender  arrogance. 
But,  in  this  instance,  every  moral  principle  was  pro- 
inoted  and  invigorated  by  his  literary  attainments. 
His  filial  duty  is  strongly  characterised  by  the  testi- 
i;n0ny  of .  Professor  lyomshal,  who  visited  Oxford 
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while  Mr.  Jones  resided  tberct  and  coiiclndes  wid 
expressing  the  pleasure  he  £eeL»  in  ^  dwelfing  upoo 
a  character,  that  doe^  sudi  high  honour  to  human 
nature.** 

Yety  though  thus  abundantly  sensihie  of  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  devoting  himself  exduairely  to  his  legal 
studies,  he  dedined .  practice.  That  with  midst  an 
enthusiastic  fondness  for  Oriental  fiteratnre;  which 
he  had  cultivated  with  equal  ardor  and  suceess,  he. 
could  evince  so  much  perserenmce  in  foMakhig  bb 
favourite  pursuit,  affivds  an  example  of  the  sacrifice 
of  inclination  to  duty,  of  too,  gr^pA  importance'  to  be 
passed  without  particular  obs^aJSon.     '  •    .  -  ^  • 

About  this  jperiod'Lord  Teignibouth  .inaerte  ibe 
**  Andrometer/.  or  Scale »of' human  attainmentsr  and 
enjoyment,  which. (a&' he.  observes)  though  a  miare 
sketch  never  intended'  for  publication,  affords  a  strik- 
ing specimen  of  the  extent  of  it's-  auth6r^s  views  in 
the  acquisition  of  inteUectual  exceBewje.  The  preB- 
minary  remarks  of  the  iUustrickis  biographer  are  so 
essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  scheuM^ 
that  I  shaUlinsert  them  without  variatien. '. 

He  assumes  seventy  years,  as  tifie  limit  of  ex- 
ertion  or  enjoyment ;  and  with  a  view  of  progressive 
improvement,  each  year  is  aj^ropriated  to  a  particular 
study  or  occupaticm.  Hie  arrangement  of  what  was 
to  be  learned  or  practised,  during  this  paiod,  admits 
of  a  four-fold  division:  the  first,  comprising  thirty 
years,  is  assigned  to  the  acquisition,  of  knowle^p^  as 
preparatory  to  active  occupation;  the  secand^  of 
twenty  years,  is  dedicated  jNincipally  to  piddic  mod 
professional  employment ;  of  the  third,  which  coo- 
tains  ten  years,  the  first  five  are  allotted  to  litenry 
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sm&  scietitific  composaiioA,  and  the  remainder  td  the 
cootiauatiaQ  of  ionner  pursuits ;  the  last  te^,  consti* 
tutbg  the  fourth,  divmon  (which  begins  with  the 
sixty  first  year)  are  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
friiits  of  his  labours,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
is  specified  to  be  "  a  preparation  for  eternity," 

We  are  not  hence,.  Txo we ver,  to  conclude  that  this 
preparation  waa  to  be  deferred  untU  seventy:  it  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  the  object,  to  which  he  ■ 
was  perpetually  to  look  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  and  which  was  exclusively  to  engross  the  . 
attention  of  hia  latter  years.    He  was  too  well  con-  . 
vinc^  of  the  precarious  tenuie  of  human  existence* 

to  allow  himself  to  rest  the  momentous  concern  of 

• 

his  eternal  welfare  on  the  fallacious  e:3^pectation  of  a 
protracted  existence:  he  knew,  moreover,  too  Well  , 
the  power,  of  habit  to  admit  a  supposition,  that  it 
could  be  efiectuaUy  resisted  or  changed  at  the  close  * 
of  life.  Neither  are  we  to  suppose  that  *  Moral  and 
Religious  Lessons,'  which  constitute  the  occupation 
of  the  eighth  year,  ^  from  thai  period  to  be  dis- 
continued,^  although  they  are  not  afterward  men- 
tioned:  his  meaning  probably  was,  that  they  should 
be  seriously  and  regularly  inculcated  at  an  age  when 
the .  intellectual  fiiccdtiee;  had  acquired  strength  and 
expansion  by  preceding  exercises.  That  the  order  of 
arrangement  in  the  ^  Andrometer*  could  never  be 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  application  of  our  time,  and 
the  cultivation  of  bur  talents,  is  evident;  but  to  those, 
who  fix)m  their  jdlnatiw  are  enabled  to  avail  them^ 
sdives  of  the  suggestions  which  it  ftimishes,  it  wUl 
supply  useful  hints  for  improvement,  and  serve  as  a 
standard  of  c6mparison  for  their  progress.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Jen^  himselfj  if  fais  own  acquisitions 


m  hb  tldrticCfa  year  (when  he  constructed  the*-*  Asif^ 
drometer')  be  compared  with  it^  they  w31  be  found 
to  rise  to  a  higher  degree  in  the^  scale.'' 
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70  — -  Preparation  for  eternity* 

perfection  (»f  earthly  h'appineas* 

(S5  «—  Consciousness  of  a  virtuous  life. 

—  Universal  respect. 
«—  An  amiable  family. 
^-  A  glcAious  retirement. 

—  Fruits  of  his  labours  enjoyed. 

<    Continuation  of  former  pursuits. 

I  ■ 

I 

SS  —  Mathematical  works. 

—  Political  works. 

—  Philosophical  works. 

—  Oratorical  works. 
-- Historical  worira. . 

SO  —  Virtue  as  a  citizen. 

—  Firmness  as  a  patriot. 

-—  Vigilance  as  a  magistrate. 

—  £ducati<m  of  his  children. 

—  Government  of  his  family. 
45                         — -  Fine  arts  patronised. 

•—  Laws  enacted  and  supported. 
-*  Parliamentary  affairs. 

—  Science  improved. 

.—  Compositions  published. 
40  —  The  virtuous  assisted. 

—  The  learned  protected. 
— -  National  rights  defended. 

—  Eloquence  perfect. 

•—  Civil  knowledge  mature. 
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Exertions  in  state  and  parliamait* 
OratuHiB  publiBhed. 
PhitoMpliy  eeKHsed  ae  kisiira 
HiJb^ta  of  doquence  mqproved. 
Prirate  and  social  virtues. 
Public  life. 
Law  and  eloquence. 
Historical  studies  continued* 
State^affitirs. 

Speeches  at  the  bar,  or  in  parliament. 
Travel  and  conversation. 
Ancient  orators  studied. 
Declamations  continued* 
Compositions  in  his  own  language. 
Philosophy  and  politics.  ' ' 
Rhetorical  exercises. 
Logic  and  mathematics. 
History  and  law.. 
Bhetoric  and  declamation^ 
Compositions  in  verse  and  prose. 
Translations. 
French  and  Italian. 
Greek. 
Latin. 

History  of  his  own  country. 
Dancing,  music,  drawing,  exercises. 
Natural  history  and  experiments. 
Moral  and  religious  lessons.       * 
Memory  exerciised. 
Grammar  of  his  own  language- 
Reading  and  repeating. 
Ideas  retained  in  the  memory. 
Letters  and  spelling.  "' 

Speaking  and  pronunciation. 
Ideas  received  through  the  senses. 
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In  1776,  he  was  appointed,  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Bathurst,  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts. 


•  •  •• 


584  ^BlfLWlkUkllt' Jmk-  ' 

In  17779   the  *  cifcnnnstwce  .  most 'die^^         of[ 

record  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Lorid  Althorpe^  in 

^hicfa  with  the  keenest  asperity  of  virtuous  itf  digoar 

tion  he  inveighs  against  the  profligacy  of  sentiment 

*  .expressed  in  a  note  of  Diderot's^  to  'Mr.  Wilkes,  as 

at  once  base,  foolish,  and  brutal.     His  miiid,  indeed, 

was  never  tainted  with  vice,  nor  was  the  knorality  fdi 

his. conduct  ever  impeached,    tie  y4ued  the  plea- 

;  stu^  of  society,'  and  enjoyed  them  as  long  as  they 

-  wei^  innocent ;  while  he  detested  the  principles  and 

practice  .of  the  debauchee  and  sensualist,  and  like 

.'  his/favouiite.  Hafez  could  amuse  his  leisure-hoiirs 

;  with  poetical  compositioDS  m  praise  ^  J.oye  or  beauty^ 

without  sacrificing  his  health,  his  time,  or  his  virtue. 

In  1778,  Jie  published  a  *  Ti:ansl9,tion .  of   the 

1V..7 'V-    '      Speeches  of  Isaeus  in  Causes  concerning  the  Law  of 

Succession  to  Property  at  Athens,'  with  a  prtfatory 
..discourse,  notes  critical  and  historical,  and  a  coni- 
li'-  ■    inentary.     This  valuaMe  volume,  in  which  the  tal^itsr 

'6f  the  scholar,  the  critic^  and  the  lawyer  comhine  to 
eluddate  a  Vely .  important  part  of  jurisprudence^ 


►.  ••  - 
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*  There  were  mooients  however,  adds  Lord  Teignmouth^  in 
which  this  pro&ssed  friend  and  admirer  of  Voltaire,  notwith*- 
.'standing  his  avowed  in^iety»  seemd  to  have  been  €6]):ipeUed  by   ' 
.  the  force  ^f  truth  to  pay  homage  to  the  New  Testament. '  An   . 
'  acquaintance  found  him  one  day  explaining  a  chapter  ^f  it  to 
his  daii^hter,  •  with  ail  the  apparent  seriousness  and.  ena*^'.  of  a 
believer.    On  expressixig^his  surprise,  Diderot',  replied,  "  I  un- 
derstand your  meaning^  but^  after  all,  where -is  it'*po8sibIe,to 
find  better  lessons  for  her  instruction  ?"  Tlie  devils  bdi««e^: -and  • 
tremble.    It  is  even  said,  tbat  previoiusly  to  hi&  death,  he '  de-*  ^ 
clared  an  intention  of  publidy  recanting  his  errors;  but  the  •. 
barbarity  of  his  philosophic  friends,  with  the  view  of  stifling  or 
of  suppressing  the  mischievousnes^^of  such  ah  illustrious  repent- 
ance, removed  him  secretly  into  the  cdimtrj  for  change  ^f  air  (as 
they  pretended)  and  iaever  left  him  udaS  he  expired,  iaJhif  17B4»  - 
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if  xDdefid  (as  he  reteariss)  no  faraiich  of  le^vimg,  fimn 

wiuflh  a  stndemt  of  the  law  may  receive  a  m^met 

Mtioiit^  {^asure,  or  nhidx  seems  more  Uloely  to  pre* 

.vent  ids  bdng  diflgufted  with  the  iry  dements  cf  a 

way  camptiGalad  science,  thai}  the  history  of  tl^e 

tides  and  oidtnanoBs  by  wbif^  nations,  eminent  for 

lAidoin  and.]^K^i!|0U8  m  arts,  haye  ululated  their 

.  tend  pdblcgr;.  IS09:  isllns  the  only  &uit>  thM  he  n^yi 

.'  fKpeofe  to' i^jp  fi*^m'a  gmieial  baowledge  !of  fbrdlgn 

^'  Inm,  botii-aivdait  and  modem':  &r  whilst  he  in<* 

dnlges  the  liberal  buriosity  of  a  scholar  in  ea^amining 

ibe  eust^s  ^and  institutions  of  men,  whose  works 

have  yielded  hi|^  the  highest  ddight  and  whosie  ac« 

^tifiiis  hai^  raised  his  adnnratioh,  he  will  feel  the  satis- 

:&Btlon  of  a  patriot  in  jobservrng  the  pnefeiaence  duq 

/.m  .n^ofit  instances  tp  this  l^ws  of  1^  own '  counfiry, . 

*;  ^om  those  of  all  oth^]^  states ;  m;,  if  his  jiist  prospects 

.  mrUSi  give  him  hop^. of  becoming  a  legialator,  ha. 

.  fliai^  coU^  many  useful  hints  for  the  hnprovement 

-0«eo  flf  *that  &faric,  which  his  anc^tors  hafre  erected 

with  Infinite  exertions  of  virtue  and  geoius,  but  which 

fiSce  all  Imman  systems  wi)l  ever  advance  nearer  to 

'  jperfiaction,  and  ever  &ii  short  of  it." 

L^t  k  fihoidd  be  saispected,  however,  that  these 
elaasi|!id  disquisitions  aice  calculated  to  intercept  the 
f«speot  due  to  the  moiie  profitable  instmetions  of  the 
special  pleader,  or  the  quaint  wisdom  of  the  old  re« 
pi^^lers,  die  feUowing  passage  finom  his  comngientafy 
^tbe  wnvk  in  jquestion  is  inserted  to  pnove  ^the  con* 
:  tiwry  4  ^^  I  am  fully  jsensiUe  tbat  deep  seseasches 
ifito  die  Ii^al  antiquities  of  jGireece  and  &(Mne  ane  of. 
gpreotfir  iise  to  ^f^iolars  and  contemplatiye  p^son^ 
than,  to  lawyers  and  men  c^  bosiaess;  that  Braqton 
VOL.  VL  2  C .  . 
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dnd  Lyttelton^  Coke  and  RoUe,  are  the  proper  objecte 
of  our  study;  and  that  if  a  cUent  were  toiask  his 
counsel,  *  whether  he  had  an  estate  for  HSd  or  in  tail?'  .. 
he  would  receive  little  satisfiurtion  from  being  told 
that,  *  whatever  estate  he  had,  he  might  devise  it 
by  the  law  of  Solon,  provided  the  devisee  took  Ids 
dacugfater  in  morrii^'  But  the  aUest  advocates,  and 
ibe  wisest  judges,  have  frequently  embdlished  thdbr 
arguments  with  learned  allusioiis  to  ancient  cases :  aad 
such  allusions,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  often  usdSoIy . 
and  always  ornamental,  and  when  they  areintroduoed 
without  pedantry,  never  fail  to  please.**. 

In  this  year,  likewise,  he  soUdted  a  Judgeship  in 
India,  as  appears  from  the  Mlowing  letter  to  Loird 
Althorpe,  dated  October  18,  1778 : — **  ^]be  disap- 
pointment to  which  you  allude,  and  canc^mxngwhich  . 
.you  say  so  many  friendly  things  to  me,  is  not  yet  * 
certain.  My  competitor  is  not  yet  nominated :  nmnjr  ' 
doubt,  whether  he  will  be ;  I  think  he  will  not,  un- 
less  the  Chancellor  should  press  it  strongly..  It  is 
still  the  opinion  and  wish  of  the  bar,  that  I  should  be 
the  man.'  I  beUeve  the  minister  hardly  knows  his 
own  mind.  I  cannot  legally  be  appointed  till  Ja^ 
nuary,  or  next  month  at  soonest,  because  I  am  not  a 
barrister  of  five  years  standing  till  that  time : .  now 
many  believe  that  they  keep  the  place  agea  for  me, 
till  i  am  qualified.  I  certainly  wish  to  have  it,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  have  20,000/.  in  my  pocket  before  I 
am  eight  and  thirty  years  old:  and  then  I  might 
contribute  in  some  degree  toward  the  service  of  my 
country  in  parliament,  as  well  as  at  the  bar,  witibout ; 
selling  my  liberty  to  a  patron,  as  too  many  of  my 
profession  are  not  ashamed  of  doing ;  and  I  might  be 
a  speaker  in  the  House  <tf  Commons,  in  the  full  vi«^ 
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psW-miA  maturity  of  my  age :  whareas  in  the  slow 
career  of  Westminster  HUdl,  I  should  npt  perhaps^ 
even^with  the  best  success,  acquire  the  same  inde- 
pendent'station  till  the  age  at  which  Cicero  was 
IdU^.'  But  be  assured,  my  dear  Lord,  that  if  the 
mkiil^ter  be  (^nded  at  the  stile  in  which .  I  have 
spoken,  do  speak,  and  will  speak  of  public  affairs,  and 
on  that  account  should  refiise  to  give  me  the  Judge- 
ship^ I',  shall  not  be  at  all' mortified ;  having  already 
a  v^  decent  ccmipetence,  without  a  debt  or  a  care 
igf  any  kind." 

'  An  interesting  era  in  his  life  was  fomied  by  the  year 
1780 ;  in  which  his  occupati(ms  were  diversified,  his 
pros|)etts  ^ctended,  and  his  hopes  invigorated^  His 
vieWs  were  now  more  particularly  directed  to  the  va- 
cant seat '  on  the  bench  at  Fort-*  William  in  BengaL 
Jnthis  state  of  suspense  (observes  Lord  Teign^^ 
mouidi),  thepditical  events  of  the  times  ■  received  a 
more  than  oinlinary  $hare  of  his  attention :  he  did  not^ 
howev^a-,  entt^l  himself  with  any  party ;  but  looking 
up  to  the.  constitution  and  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
as  tlie  ^ol^ects  of  his  political  adoration^  he  cultivated 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  men  of  all  parties^ 
and  of  the  first  rank  and  talents,  without  any  sacri- 
fice of  principle  or  opinion.  No  man  had  ever  more 
light  tO'a{^y  to  himself  the  character  of 

*  NuUhis  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri/ 

With  respect  to  the  American  war,  he  early  adopted 
sentiments  upon  it  unfavourable  to  the  justice  of  the 
British  cause ;  and  this  opinion,  once  formed,  would 
natijffally  acquire  strength  from  the  protraction  of  the 
contest,  which  he  lamented  with  the  feelings  of  a  true 
patriot  and  fiiend  to  humanity.    During  the  course 

2  c  21 
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df  tite  lifftifg  f€as,  WnsitrU^he  fls^bred  M  teptinmim 

dr  tBi§  tJbiffetM,  lii  WMdb  li«  had  t0  ofjjp($s«^  ti^ 

M  a^^bfji  df  tttat  Univ^ftity  to  %h<m  Whom  tMf 
MH  ofacfe  Stotefi  £<»  &d^  repn^^mil&mf  tiK  iMM 
^iOHidl  B^  T^^aiiM  as  idtindjCeiif  tiBfit¥(»uMibie  pi^ 
mi^  to  Jit.J^DSs  Idiaefdf;  iiki  ft  ttirtiSfiljF  WM  tf 
ifiKtrt^  b&mt  to  ririilit  fi^SBitlfis  of  his  Mkhr^eteattlib^ 
Vf  ldhr%  h!iA  at  lifcerfy  ffi^  ^  liMiiitti  «IM^«ttiii(» 
which  he  shortly  afterward  attained,  and  "Wia^  tH 
iJKd  h^bat  &£  i^tJ^eaefitSh^  ifs^sM  m  pmmtm  be 
Wfhim  «^M)«lby  haVe  ftdih^ifllftgdi 

^art  \af  m  imulaai  file  ^^  at  FifSt-,  itmtKit  M 

stffBfiiei^.  B^Rn^e  it^9  cbhclSidtiH  se  Ittt  6is  JdMtttifl^ 
ifi  Uis  owtt  fiMal  laii^tia^  *  t1»  bm  tXifiMikin* 

a  Wdrk  #ld^  te  |hiM(Add  iffid«r  ttNb  titie  ^  <ttl 
KBoaDlto  or  Wmi  AfaAi&li  l*ae»6  iMtflft  WeM  «i» 
^eflAfitt  oil  tijl6  T^ie  ii^  Jiefe(»,  l*ftk  ft  TflttbMillH 

*  He  publiflhed  about  the  same  time,  a  small  p0iii[Alet  en* 
titled  ^  An  Inquiry  into  the  legal  Method  of  suppressing  Riots, 
widi  a  cbhstfituitronal  Plim  of  future  IS^efenc^J^  ^6  it's  ifieddttl 
and  subsequent  ^d&Sbm,  t^de  ^6  O^clbi^  tMtkm  %M^e4tid»> 
tioned,  was  attached  ^  a  Speech  oa  the  Nomination  pf  Candidates 
to  represent  the 'County  of  Mid^sex,  SepLI^,  1780;'  whidi 
however,  as  there  was  no  debate,  upon  die  occasion^  was  never 
delivered.  But  it  may  be  ranked  among  the  mosl  judicious  and 
^mted  of  his  political  emisions,  and  dtscovers  ms  ardent  anxieqr 
'l!o  prcniiofe  ihe  ''^o6d  uf  USs  'cbtimry* 

\  VeHS^  eonid^ed  to  tte  dufe  of  bis  Xk0iiBgt4afkmf  tks 
JDean  af  St.  Aiea^,  a  lif^  tAiet  in  m^uisbn^  tadtked  *  Tbe 
Principles  c^  Government,  in  a  Dialogue  between  a  Sdiolar  and 
li  t^easanV  ^oi^e  subsequcint  piibUcatToh  of  wUch  the  xeiy  rd* 


i«lfdim$  4i»i«g  the  samp  fmofi,  =yta§  '^  ]Sfm  fflP 

CUP  -I  iAUT  ra*  KftilmpKixfi  -   ' 

Of  his  professioiial  writings  4t  hf»  ln^^  dy^J  ^ 

lien  pf  CSiwro.    Wi»$h  wfep^iqe  to  ,ti^  iijgeflj^ 
f«iti9iuil  SSasny,  in  jtf^rt^culapr,  the  eb^^^  MiJ^TOg  fff 
iMie  'Pedyne.wd  FftUof  ^he  9«a?W  Sfe^ESfe'  l^iSiaJi 
>  jit's  ;aMth(Mr  is  perhiys  J^e  odI^  )^W¥&  f)^  4?  # 

4fae  ^QwnienMas  pf  Wms*  ^  Ajfiic  ^te^^l^ 

of  Isaeus,  and  the  Sentences  of  Tisafffj^  fm^  Af^iiffff 


i^rend  eiditor  incurced  a  proBecptlQn,  at  the  Shrewsbury  assizes 

August  1784,  for  a  libel !    Of  this  tract,  said^r.  Erskbie  inhn 

defence  of  it>  ^'  every  Bentwice  -^^iie  integprejation  of  arojEdsaB 

to.heMMadf.mA  Accpidipg  IQ  tmcy*  ^t  by  f^e  cpjpi||i^(^p  )Q^ 

j|f ^fngllBgj^)  Jis^o  be,ft)^^l4  i»  A^ 

:^r{Ktj(ire^j^m  themostfacred  vokiixies  qf  Ei^lfsh  laws."    f!]^e 

Tteasury  (tl^ough  vehemently  pressed)  declining  to  prosecute, 

an  obsciure  individual  -brought  the  .matter  forwiaid ;  when  4he 

-jury  gave  in  .tfatir  jr«rdict  ^^.'Guilty  oi  piibliAiog^jg^lj/  j<^f^ 
Mr.Ex^diie  J9i9i8|^  in  Qtaff^fifffi  V>  J^r.  Ji^|9e^^^ler^d^fij^ 

Jjfi  lUerqUy  ri^CQ|rd|^  An^  though  a  new  prial  was  refuse^  by 
Earl  Mansfield,  the  def(^ndant  was  finally  and  completely  dis- 
charged from  the  prosecution  by  his  eloquent  adarocate's  motion 
m  arrest  of  judgmnent;  the  .court  ♦  nnanipiomily  dficlWTOg»Jlhlt 

J  <  ao  i)bel  was  4^Md  pn  the;r^P5di' 

-llie  right  of  jjui^^hcwj^ev^,.to,giYe,aY^^     as  i^fdl^qn  the 

.^^pbeUpus  |;fndency  of,  the  thiiag  publjshe^,  as  on  the  hct  of  the 
publication,  is  now  unequivocally  established  by  an  act  of  paN 

'Uament  passed  in.  17d2y  and  well  known  by  tlie  jaame^of  <  Mr» 
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From  portions  of  two  letters  addressed  upon  this 
casion  to  it's  Secretary,  the  reader  win  abuiidanlijr 
infer  his  political  creed. 

Speaking  of  the  English  constitution,  he- sajrs:  'A 
form  of  government,  so  apparently  conducive  to  tibe 
true  happiness  of  the  conununity,  nuist  be  admiied  as 
soon  as  it  is  understood;  and,  if  reason  and^virtne 
have  any  influence  in  human  breasts,  ought  to  be 
preserved  by  any  exertion,  and  at  any  hazard.  ^  Care 
must  now  be  taken  lest,  by  reducing  the  regal  powe^ 
to  it's  just  level,  we  raise  the  aristocratieai  to  a  dan- 

■         »         ■ 

geh>us  height  t  since  it  is  firom  the  pecffie^  that  we 
can  deduce  the  obligation  of  our  laws  and  tiie  autho- 
rity of  magistrates. 

'  On  the  peofde  depend  the  welfare,  the  security, 
and  the  permanence  of  every  l^el  government:  in 
the  people  must  reside  all  substantial  power ;  -and  to 
the  people  must  all  those,  in  whose  ability  and  know- 
iedge  we  sometimes  wisely,  of^en  imprudently  con- 
fide,  be  always  accountahte  for  the  due  exercise  qf 
that  power  with  which  they  are  for  a  time  entrusted. 

f  If  the  properties  of  aH  good  government  be  conv 
iddered  as  duly  distributed  in  the  different  parts  oT 
our  limited  republic,  goodness  ought  to  be  the  dis* 
tinguished  attribute  of  the  crown,  wisdom  of  the  arisK 
tocracy,  but  power  and  fortitude  of  the  people.' 

In  the  second  letter,  written  for  the  express  purpose 
of  confuting  some  dangerous  doctrine  contained  in 
Fielding^s  Works,  oonceming  the  variableness  of  the 
constitution  of  England,  he  observes  i  ^  Now  of  all  wards 
easy  to  be  comprel^eiided  the  easiest,  in'  my  humble 
ppinion,  is  the  word  *  Constitution,'  It  is  the  greajt 
^stem  of  public,  in  contradiction  to,  private  and  cri^ 
\fdnai  law;  and  comprises  all  those  articles,  which 
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Blackstaiie  arrangies'  in  his  first  volume  under  the 
*  Eights  of  Persons,'  and  of  which  he  gives  a  perspi- 
cuous analysis.  Whatever  then  relates  to  the  rights 
of  persons— either  absolute  rights,  or  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty,  security,  and  property ;  or  relative,  that  is» 
in  the  public  relations  of  magistrates  and  peoples- 
makes  a  part  of  that  majestic  whole,  which  we  properly 
call  *  the  Constitution.'  Of  those  magistrates  some 
are  stibordinate,  and  some  supreme :  as  the  legisla- 
tive, or  Parliament,  which  ought  to  consist  of  dele- 
gates  from  every  independent  voice  in  the  nation ;  and 
tjbe  executive,  or  King,  whose  legal  rights  for  the 
general  good  are  called  VPrerogative.'  The  People 
are  the  aggregate  body,  or  the  cominunity,  and  are 
^  an  ecclesiastical,  dvil,  miUtary,  or  maritime  state. 

<  The  constitutional  or  pubUc  law  is  partly  unwrit* 
ten,  and  grounded  upon  immemorial  usage,  and  partly 
written,  or  enacted  by  the  legislative  power.  But  the 
unwritten,  or  Common,  Law  contains  the  true  spirit  of 
our.  constitution.  The  written  has  often,  most  unjus- 
tifiably; altered  the  form  of  it.  The  Common  Law 
is  the  collected  wisdom  of  many  centuries,  haying 
been  used  and'  approved  by  successive  generations ; 
but  the  statutes  fi:equently  contain  the  whims  of  a 
few  leading  men,  and  sometimes  of  the  mere  indivi* 
duals  employed  to  draw  theim.  Lastly,  the  unwrit- 
ten law  is  eminently  favourable^  and  the  written  gene« 
ralJiy  hostile,  to  the  absolute  rights  of  persons. 
,  *  But  though  this  inestimable  law  be  called  *  uu;^ 
written,'  yet  the  only  evidence  of  it  is  in  writii^  pre-f 
served  in  the  Public  Records,  judicial,  official,  and 
parliamentary,  and  explained  in  works  of  acknow- 
ledged authority.  Positive  acts  of  the  legislature 
may,  indeed^^  change  t^e  form  of  the  constitution; 


but  as/iii  the  ftyi^m  itf  pdtirate  heUts  tt»t  MomisM 
or  tigoin*  of  our  fyvekiAc  rulen  ia»f  te  eMgiigeA  irf 
softened  \fy  tlife  ia«$rpoAUiim  of  pM-liaaMiiit  <lbt*  ^oet 
courts  6f  ^^ Jty  'are  ^hdlly  of  6  dM^^feiit  ^ftttti^)  S9 
aE  legyMive  piV^Virion^  wfai^  H)]^|)k»ie  tibe  .i|iklt  tf 
tlie  con^titMilDiii,  n^f  be  cori^ecttsd  iig^idi^fy  to  tihM 
^eit  ^^  by  ^  ipeople  oriiflKkm  it  Ulfig|td^  tdid  Ibui 
te  %  wete  lite  ht^h  tiMiH  tf  appeii  lli  tdsfes  iX  dM^ 
stlMtiOnia  ^e<)ui«jr^,  «^  their  leAse  m«d^  %e  i^dfeeciei 

ittdAeratfioli  iiiid  !ii^^$eeby  yet  ft/'lth  isB  th^  IbfidMstt 
Wlficti  thi^ii*  cduite  juiBtffien^  'and  01  CHe  di|^(ri»r  "^1^ 
ttiii^fr  Ibecoifies  them/ 

In  eHe  ^M^moier  of  thb  yMr  k^«^;iib'^M^  ¥li§am 
wiiSk  hti  iMeMidn  of  ffM&^tSxig  tli@irt3e  '«0  A»eii(9i 
da  k  ^ofessiona^  buisine^ :  tmt^  ^thfc  ^jl^4iei«f  ^toi 
tip,  lie  r^umM  to  Btfglaiid  iO^m^  if^fmeMf  4»A 
HolfonA. 

In  his  jdiJi^ne^  tiiTMigh  BBes  sttyg  Isil^cl  ^a^e^fliiilW^ 
Mr.  Jones  Mdom  ovelioctt^  '^  d|^)4tHt^iltteis  tf 
gifthering  the  flotv^rs  Whidh  tl^iae^  J^^mdA^  ^  '4/1 
dispkyii^  fdr  the  e^tJSrikhmbiA  «f  lil^  iiteddB  ^Qst 
sbxce  "tirhich  he  had  <70ile(Akl.  A  x^^  ^  ^M6sA 
compositionl^  was  produced  %  him  duliig^'hiis  dif^iilB^ 
to  enliven  the  ii^tervals  of  te^  Ittfoifr.^ 


*  Of  these  a  few  have  been  .preserveS.  The  following  de- 
gant  song,  the  oSspiihg  ofiimobent  gayety/wn^;^  Y^mi'hewtf 
It  very  young^ian  during  one  of  till  &rtst  eii^vSlis,  ^r  ^4te  ex- 
ptess  piiipofte  of  bdng^BiHig'tBt  aiind^fj^  eliAt^&re"iM^itit 
barrist^iB  h^ld  dn  the  banks  -of  die  Wj^e>  Is  -iil^erMd  ifo  4iii 
amusement  of  the  youthful  reader. 

^*  Fair  Tivy,  bow  sweet  are  thyVaves  gently  fiowiii^y 
%y  wHd^en  woodfe,  )iixAgt^  e^ftm&^htNrM; 


lli^  banks  wiih  the  blush-rose  and  amaranth  glowing, 
Vfi^  ftiyiiM&p  *aiA  ifUirth  x^btitii  these  labouriisss  hcmnrl 
Yet  weak  is  our  yaiint,  while  something  we  Wttft, 
AiMe^sirecrt;  thAlhe  .^fim^oge  Whidi.^M'Ofwiife  (eati:give« 
Come}  smile,  damsels  of  Cardigan, 
Xove  can  alone  make  it  blissful  to  live. 

**  How  sweet  is  the  odour  of  jasmiae  and  rose^ 
That  Zephyr  iBCt^mt^l^ i»hMyi0i&g& ! 
Perhaps  £^  &&BaipBAl*  fMt  ^tf uiae  he  Cbtsi^^^mt 

Yet  weak  istdlf)rl^t«fl,'Whife%Ottefl^&g««V«  iMit, 
More  swecit^0Bln1fi^^iUitttti&  whk5ii  ^dttmsm^-g^; 

Love  can  alofi«  «»flik^4t  Uistfifl  44)  «^ve. 

^  How  sweet  was  the  strain  that  enliven'd  the  spirit^ 
An&  Ase^d  tis  with  numbers  so  frdlicandifreiel 
The  poet  is  absent;  'be  jtist to  hiis  merit, 
Ah!  may  hein  ioteb^mcj^-happy  than  we: 
For^^dk  h  oUr'vttuHtj'i^fle  isometfaing  we  wMt, 
More swe^ihan fhs'^asuire  ttie Uttses  can-^irts) 
Comti)  gmlle,  ^tiufriseiis  tif  CHrdigitn, 
Love  can  alone  mifteit'tilissftil  to  l&Td. 

**  How  gay  is  the  circle  of  firiends  round,  a  table» 
Where  stately  Kilgarran ;(  b'erhangs  the  brofwh  clate^ 
Whese  none  are  uuT^lIlbig,  and  few  are  miable^ 
^Tb  sing  a  wUcl  song  or  repeat  a  tdld  tale^! 
Yet  weak  is  our  vaunt,  wliile  something  we^want, 
More  swe^t  than  th^  pleasure  Giatjrienldship  cbh  give: 
Coflie,  smile,  damsels  of  Cardigan, 
Love  can  alone  Daake  itlblissful  to  live. 


'^  ^fe-^fe^  sir  W.5Br^i^<*fce,^q. 
t  *^e  seat  iSTTSiom^s  IIl<>yd,'Esq. 
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marks)  which  '*  exhibits  an  exact  pictuze  of  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  the  Arabs  in  that  age,  their  wisdom 
and  their  folly ;  and  shows  what  may  be  constantly 
expected  firom  men  of  open  hearts  and  boiling  pas* 
sions,  with  no  ItfW  to  control  and  little  religion  to 
restrain  them." 

The  period  was  now  arrived,  when  Mr.  Jones  had  the 
happiness  to  gain  the  accomplishment  of  his  most  ami- 
ous  wishes.    In  March  1783,  during  the  administra- 

'^  No  longer  then  pore  over  dark  gothic  pages^ 
To  cull  a  rude  gibberish  from  Stadiam  or  Brooke ; 
.    Leave  yearrbooks  and  parchments  to  gray-bearded  sages. 
Be  natore,  and  love,  and  fair  woman  our  book ! 
For  weak  is  oinr  vaunt,  while  something  we  want. 
More  sweet  than  the  pleasure  that  ^miig  can  give ; 
Come,  smile,  damsels  of  Cardigan, 
Iiove  can  alone  make  it  blissful  to  live, 

*<  Admit  that  our  labours  were  crown'd  with  full  measure, 
And  gold  were  the  fruit  of  rhetorical  flowers ; 
That  India  supplied  us  with  long-hoarded  treasure. 
That  Dynavor,*  Slebedi,t  and  Coedsmor ;(  ^^^  QMsxkX 
i^       Yet  weak  is  om:  vaunt,  while  something  we  want, 
More  sweet  than  the  pleasure  that  riaies  can  give ; 
Come,  smile,  damsels  of  Cardigan, 
Love  can  alone  make  it  blissful  to  live. 

«  Or  say  that  preferring  fair  Thames  to  fmr  Tivy, 
We  gain'd  the  bright  ermine  robes  purple  and  red, 
And  peep'd  through  long  perukes,  like  owlets  through  ivy; 
Or  say  that  bright  coronets  blazed  on  our  head : 
Yet  weak  is  our  vaunt,  while  something  we  want, 
More  sweet  than  the  pleasure  that  honours  can  give ; 
Come,  smile,  damsels  of  Cardigan, 
Love  can  alone  make  it  blissful  to  live.** 

*  Seat  of  Lord  Dynevor^  near  Landilo,  in  Cannardiem    ; 

t  Seat  of I^hiUps,  Esq.  near  Haverford-West^ 

X  Seat  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq.  near  Cardigan*, 
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'  tioB  of  Lord  Shdbiinie,  he  was  appointed  *  a  Judge  of 
'  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort-WilUaiii, 
Bengal.     On  this  occasion,  the  honour  of  knight- 
'  hood  was  conferred  upon  him ;   and,  in  the  April 
following,  he  married  Anna  Maria  i^plej,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.     In  the  same 
month  he  left  his   native   country,   to    which    he 
.'was'never  to  return!    On  his  voyage  to  India,  he 
•  sketched  out  a  plan  of  studies  and  productions  (re- 
corded  by  Lord  Teignmouth)  which  naust  appear 
extravagant  even  for  his  stupendous  talents  and  in- 
-dustry."}* 

*  For  tfads  long-caveted  office,  he  was  indebted  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Lord  Ashburton.    By  Lord  Bathurst's  resignation  of  the 

'  sesds,  his  hopes  of  success  in  this  particular  had  been  consider* 

'ably  diminished;  more  especially,  as  his  political  conduct  had  not 
been  of  a  character  likely  to  conciliate  ministerial  patronage.  At 
last  however,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Gibbon,  the  superiority  of 
his  pretensions  as  ^  a  lawyer,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  genius' 
were  acknowledged ;  and  the  seat  in  question,  which  had  been 
kept  vacant  for  several  years,  received  immortal  honour  from  the 

'appointment  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

f  This  is  beautifully  introduced,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
first  Discourse  Oin  *  the  Institution  of  the  Asiatic  Society,' .  as 
follows :    '^  When  I  was  at  sea  last  August  on  my  voyage  to  this 

'  tountry,  which  I  had  long  and  ardently  desired  to  visit,  I  found 
^ne  evening,  on  inspecting  the  observations  of  the  day,  that  India 
lay  before  us  and  Persia  on  our  Ifeft,  whilst  a  breeze  firom  Arabia 
blew  nearly  on  our  stem.  A  situation  so  pleasing  in  itself,  and 
to  me  so  new,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  a  train  of  reflexions  in  a 
mind,  which  had  early  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  with 
deHght  the  eventful  histories  and  agreeable  fictions  of  this  eastern 
frorld.'  It  gave  me  inexpressible  pleasure  to  find  myself  in  the 
poidst  of  a  noble  amphitheatre,  almost  encircled  by  the  vast  re- 
gions of  Asia,  which  has  ever  been  esteemed  the  nurse  of  science, 
the  inventress  of  d^ghtful  and  useful  arts,  the  scene  of  glorious 

r  actions,  fertile  in  the  productions  of  human  genius,  abounding  in 
natural  wonders,  and  infinitely  diversified  in  the  forms  of  religion 
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He  landed  At  €dcutta  in  Sefitenotor  Ifgf ,  wkilafi 
.his  &me  had  preoeded  iuDw  and.  was  reamtA  "mih 
f^erd  satia&dion.  Finding,  boweiwr,  ibat  tiie  felfl 
iOf  scientific  reieaich*  m  India  ivias  tM  eKtaMd^e  Soar 
may  individuai*  he  Joimediately  iimaed  the  phtxi  of 
ilhe  Aalfldc  literaiy  Inatitiiti(m#  irfaftdb  met  ftr  'tibe 
ivst  time  in  JFanaaT^,  17ft4. 

In  the  axpacky  of  Poeaident,  he  jddivered»  hettwjMVi 
4ite  fears  1784  and  1T9A,  Snckiiiyefy^.d^^iin  A»3Eii- 
-qmrBary  Ddscoiiraeg';  ,€f  nehicfa  ihe  ftst  mity  he  n* 
^gavded  as  prcfliminary,  and  the  second  jus  gjenenl  j^ 
the  fonner  he  had  merely  opened  a  distant  piwpect  of 
the  vast  career  upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter : 
the  latter  contains  a  slight  but  master)j  ^etch  of  tb^ 
various  discoveries  in  history^  science,  .and^^  w:hl<^ 
imight  justly  he  exacted  fyom  Ib^  iuitandod  Xf- 
'seardies.  The  ^seven  f blowing,  irom  the  «tfHrd  cte  ^le 
ninth  inclusive,  are  appropriated  to  the  solution  vf  an 
important  problem ;  whether  rtfa^  five  nations  (yiz.  the 
Indians,  j^jmb^  Tiutars,  P^rssianp,  ^ifid  Chmfi^,)  ^vjv> 
have  divided  among  therasei^^es,  asiuMad  .c£  iebeaA' 
Tmce,  the  vast  continent  of  Asia,  had  a  common,  ori- 
^gin  or  not ;  and  whethier^  if  they  had,  thj^t,(;9%in  w^si 
or  was  not  that  whidi  is^geAera%;asciilied  to  th^iQ. 
To  each  of  these  motions -a  distinct  essay  48  idlotfeGd* 
%r  the  purpose  of  ascertahm^  who  thejr  were,  wheiioe 
and  when  they  came,  and  where  they  are  now  settled* 
The  general  media,  through  which  thi^  ei^t^give  in* 
vestigation  is  fKursued,  are-^1.  Their  Jby)gi|«|tg$0  iW^ 
letters ;  2.  Their  pbilcis^y ;  8.  The  actuai  remakls 
of  their  old  sculpture  and  architecture ;  and,  4.  The 

-aad  govemments,  in ^e  laws, maimars,  eiistotm,  wrilanguagieB, 
^fis  well  as  in  €ie  Stores  and  ceoaple»Oiis  iihatu.  i.  ^ooMr'O^t 
%^iiemaiking,'ftc.firc,"  ' 
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wnttm  itaesiafiab  cf  their,  ideaeea  and  arts.  The 
efi^irth  DiscGnane  is  allotted  to  the  Borderers,  the 
Moilntdiiieersy  attd  the  Idandere  of  Asia;  and  the 
maikj  on  tfa^  Origin  and  Famittes  of  Natkms,  giyes 
the  rmdt  of  the  whole  inquiry.  These  are  all  admi- 
rably anafysed  ht  a  loi^  note  by  Lord  Teignmoutl^ 
Miag  as  much  as  possflile  the  langn^^e  of  Sir  WiUian 
JiKMs  hiDl^seif ;  and  vpatt  the  ninth  it  is  concluded^ 
that  ^  if  the  human  race  (as  may  confidently  be  a£> 
firmed)  be  of  one  tiattural  species,  they  must  all  have 
^rocelided  fitnn  otie  pair ;  and  the  world,  with  re^)ect 
to  it's  population,  in  the  age  of  Mahomet,  would  ex- 
Uihit  the  same  ippearances  as  were  then  actually  ob* 
served  vspoa  it.  At  that  period  five  races  of  men» 
poGUHarty  distinguirined  for  their  multitude  and  extent 
Af  dominion^  were  visifafe  in  Asia:  but  these  haye 
bean  teduodd  by  itsquiry  to  three»  because  no  more 
ten  be  discovtred  that  essientiaily  difier  *  in  languag<^ 
sdigion,  ihanners,  and  known  characteristics.  These 
three  slaocs  of  men,  the  Hindus^  Arabs,  and  Tartars 
^If  the  |^:^teediDg  cbnclusdons  be  justly  drawn)  must 
bmte  ndgirated  oiiginalfy  fmm  ^  antral  countiT,  and 
all  the  phenomena  tend  to  show  that  country  to  be 
IrSi'n  or  Persia.  It  is  there  only,  that  the  traces  of 
the  three  |»imitive  huogus^es  are  discovered  in  the 
^ftrliest  historkdd  age ;  and  iit's  position  with  respect 
to  Ai^abla,  India,  and  Taftaary  gires  a  weight  to  the 
boYicIOSidu,  -Winch  it  Would  not  have,  if  either  of  those 
^countries  were  assumed  as  the  central  region  df  popu- 
lation. Thus  it  is  proved  that  the  inhabitants  of 
AiAh,  iftid  ^Msei}iiisn(ly  of  the  whole  earth, ;  sf/vatug 
!ftrom  the  threie  branches  of  one  istem ;  and  tiiat  these 

•    •  3%6  CkbMse  ittii  -HMttt  be  xrondodeft  to  he  onghuillf 
the  same  people. 
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farfuiches  have  shot  into  .their  {X'eseni  skate, of  liq^uiK 
iutce,  in  a  period  comparatively  shorty  is  qiparent  itim 
a  fact  uniyersaUy  acknowledge — that  we .  find  no 
certain  monument,  nor  even  probable  traditions .  (tf 
nations  planted,  empires  and  states .  raised,  laws,  ea- 
acted,  cities  buiit^  navigation  improved*  commerce 
encouraged,  arts  invented^  or  letters  contrived  ^?e 
twelve  (or,  at  most,  above  fifteen  or  sixteen)  centuiies 
before  Christ. 

^  Hence  it  seems  to  foUow,  that 

1.  The  only  family  after  the  flood .  established 
themselves  in  the  northern  part  <  of  Lr^ :  that,  as 
they  mvltif&^df  ihey  divided  into  three  distinct 
branches;  each  retaining  little  at  first,  and  losing 
the  whole  by  degress  of  their  common  prinaary  Ian* 
guage,  but  agreeing  severally  on  new  expressions* 
for  new  ideas :  that  the  brandi  of  YaF£T  was  en- 
larged in  many  scattered  shoots  over  the  Ncartbof 
Europe  and  Asia,  difEusing  themselves  as  &r  :as  the; 
Western  and  Eastern  Seas,  and  at  length  in  the:  in* 
fancy  of  navigation  beyond  them  both:  that  they  cul* 
tivated  no  liberal  arts,  and.had  no  use  of  letters,:  but 

*  In  the  third  Discourse,  in  particular  it  may  be  observed,  he  re- 
marks the  wonderful  structure  of  the  Sanscrity "  more  perfect  than 
the  Greek,  more  copious  than  the  Latin,  and  more  exquisitely  re- 
fined than  either;  yet  bearing  to  both  of  tiiem  a  stronger  affi- 
nity, both  in  the  roota  of  verbs  and  in  the  fonn  of  grammar,  thaa 
could  possibly  have  been  produced  by  accident,  though  their 
common  source  may  perhaps  no  longer  exist.  To  the  Deb- 
nagari  characters  he  traces  the  square  ones  of  Chaidsea,  in  which 
most  Hebrew  books  are  copied :  and  he  finds  in  the  deities  and 
dpetrines  of  hidia  not  only  the,  gods  of  old  Greece  and  Italy, 
with  the  metaphysics  of  the  Old  Academy,  the  Stoa  and  the  Ly* 
c^uin,  but  also  the  Scythian  and  Hyperborean  dogmas  and  my- 
tholo0r;  and  he  identifies  their  Wod|^<»r  Odin^  with  the^Budh.of 
lodia  and  the  Fo  of  China. 
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ibnned  a  variety  of  dialects  s&  their  tribes  were  vari- 
ously ramified :  that 

2i  The  children  of  Ham,  who  founded  in  IrAn 
itself  the  firat  monarchy  of  Chaldeans,  invented  let- 
ters, observed  and  ^  named  the  luminaries  of  the  firma- 
ment, calculated  the  known  Indian  period  of  4^2,000 
years^*  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  repetitions  of  the  ^ 
Saros :  that  they  were  dispersed  at  various  intervsds; 
9nd  in  various  colonies/ over  land  and  ocean:  that 
tiie.  tribes  of  Misr,  Gush,  and  Rama  (names  f  remain- 
ing^ unchanged  in  Sanscrit,  and  highly  revered  by  the 
Hindus)  settled  in  Africa  and  India ;  while  some  of 
them,  having  improved  the  art  of  sailing,  passed  from 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Phrygia  into  Italy  and  Greece; 
and  a  swarm  from  the  same  hive  moved  by  a  north- 
erly coui^  into  Scandinavia,  and  another  by  the  head 
of  the  Oxus  and  through  the  passes  of  Imaus  into 
Caahgar  and  Eighiir,  Khata  and  Khoten,  as  far  as 
the  territories  of  Chin  and  Tancut  (where  letters 
have  been  immemorially  used,  and  arts  cultivated) ; 
nor. is  it  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  some  of  them 
£[yund  their  way  from  the  eastern  ides  into  Mexico  and 
Peru,  where  traces  were  discovered  of  rude  literature 
and .  mythology,  analogous  to  those  of  Egypt  and 
India:  that 

8.  The  dd  Chaldean  empire,  or  Mahabadian  dy-^ 
nasty,. being  overthrown  by  Cayimaers  (about  eight 
or  nine  centuries  before  Christ)  other  migrations  took 
place,  especially  into  India ;  while  the  rest  of  Shem's 

*  Founded  apparently,  as  he  ekewhere  observes,  on  an  «js»tro* 
nomical  calculation,  purposely  disguised  by  cyphers  added  or 
subtracted  ad  libitum.  See  his  Discourse  on  the  .^  Chronology  of 
the  Hindus.' 

t  Gen,x.6|7.  i> 
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fngsBjp  wme  of  whim  hnd  tefimi  sejUkdioatlielM 
Seas,  peopled  the  whole  Arabian  psidetBiil%  |ne«te|^ 
dOieljtutbeMlloMqf  SyxlRa]|dBiQiidd»}  mddmt 

Laftif »  From  all  the  tlure^  fimiilifls  many  adveih 
tarem  were  detadbadf  who  settfad  in  dittanfc  isk$  « 
dtaarta  and  inoimtaiiuiiis  legioiui :  tbafc,  on  the  "v^faok^ 
aome  cokmies  might  have  migrated  Jbefora  ike  deatii 
ofNodu  fant  Ihat  states  and  cttpiret  eoaU  scascdj 
hate  assumed  a  regular  krm  tiU  fifteen  or  aixtaea 
faimdrsd  yean  befiare  the  Christian  epoch;  and  that 
fijf  the  first  tliowaand  jreacs  of  that  period  we  h^ve 
BO  history  unmixed  with  fidile,  ewcGfA  that  of  fte 
tnrbulent  and  variable,  but  eminentl|r  diatipguishcd 
nation  deaonided  from  Abraham.'' 

The  tenth  Disconne  imfiikls  the  particidav  advmu 
tages  to  he  ea^ected  fiem  the  ameuneat  usssan^ 
of  the  Society  in  Asia ;  and  aaaong  the  fborsmost,  ai^ 
taallj  attained,  is  justly  notieed  fte  strong  conil|ani^ 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  aceounts  of  the  Chnstiaii  worid. 

The  deinenthy  and  last,  d^tiemd  osdy  afaonl;  two 
months  bieftQDa  Us  deaft#  is  on  tbo.  Philas^hy  of  the 
Asiatks,  and  in  ii'a  terminatian  is  cxpiessfid  a  h&f^ 
Ipetetf  alas !  to  be  lea&ed)  ihat  at  Urn  b^^inniag  of 
the  fcdlowing  year  he  diould  ^  dose  thfpp  general  dis# 
quisitions  with  topics  measureless  in  extent.^ 

IBeside  thaas  ingeoioup  mod  daborate  Disoounes, 
and  the  Diisertaiiim  on  Indian  <Glireao|iigy  qitetad 
abore^  he  diaew  vp  a  dissertation  sfMcflSGafly  on  tks 
iitensfcure,  mid  another  on  Ae  Musicel  Mo^ss  tf  4ht 
I|indus.  He  also,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of 
Hie  f  ndkm  'Zodiae,  BMintaiBed  that  the(r  division  of 
'ifliat  astronomii^al  cirde  was-  oot  borrovp^  from  tjie 
Greek,  or  the  Arabs;  and  wrote  upon  mgii;^ .fi|;l)^ 
curious  and  interesting  Oriental  subjects^* 
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He  now  divided  the  whole  of  his  time  between  the 
laborious  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  extension  of  his 
oriental^  knowledge. ;  which  he  pursued  with  a  degree 
of  .application  *  highly  injurious  to  his  healthy  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a  speed  of  progress  so  wonderful, 
that  nothidg  but  the  most  decisive  pr(>ofs  could  render 
it  ofedible. 

.  The  unifdrmitj,  which,  marked  the  remaining^ 
p^rjpd'  of  hi$  allotted  existence,  admits  of  little  yaSnety 
of  delineation.  Thei  lai^est  portion  of^ach  year  wais. 
devoted  to  his  profesiaoi^al  duties  and  studies ;  and  all- 
the  time,  ^  that  cocdd  be  saved  *£rom  these  impp^^ant 
ay^oc^tions^  was  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  llta^ture.f     Some  periods  were  chequered  by 

• 

*  ,^  Yarious  are  the  causes,  he  observes  (in  a  letter' dated 
October  5>  1786)  which  oblige  me  to  be  an  indifierent  and  slow 
correspondent :  first,  illness,. whieh  has  confined  me  three  months 
to  my  couch ;  next,'  the  discharge  of  an  important  duty,  which 
fidls  peculiarly  heavy  on  the  Indidn  Judges,  whoafe  forced  to  act 
as  justiees  of  the  peace  in  a  populous  country,  where  the  police 
m  deplorably  bad ;  then  the  difficult  study  of  Hindu  and  Mahom- 
medan  laws  in  two  copious  languages,  Sanscrit  and  Arabic^  which 
studies  JEure  inseparably  connected  with  my  public  duty,  andmay 
tend  to  establish  by  degrees  among  ten  millions  of  >  our  black 
subje^  that  security  of  descendable  property^  a  want  of  which 
bis  prevented  the  people  of  Asia  from  improving  their  agricul-c 
ture  and  improvable  arts;  lastly,  I  may  add  (though  rather  an 
amusement,  than  a  duty)  my  pursuit  dP  general  literature,  whidi 
I  have  here  an  opportunity  of  doing  from  the  fountain-head,  an 
opportunity  which,  if  once  lost,  may  never  be  recovered." 

f  Sept.  ^,1787.  "  I  can  only  write  in  the  long  vacation,  wluch 
I  generaUy  spend  in  a  delightful  cottage,  about  as  far  from  Cal* 
cutta  as  O^cford  is  from  London,  and  dose  to  an  ancient  uni- 
versity-of  Brfdmiins,  with  whom  I  now  converse  familiarly  in 
Sanscrit.  You  would  be  ast^onished  at  the  resemblance  between 
that  language  and  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Sanscrit  and  Arabic 
will  enable  me  to  do  this  country  more  essential  service  than.tht 

VOL.  VL  2d 
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Skaem,  the  consequence  of  intense  appKcation;  mi 
otbers  were  emfaittered  by  the  frequent,  and  sev^ere^ 
indupositicm  of  the  partner  of  his  cares  and  object  of 
his  affections. 

He  at  this  thne  mectitated  an  epic  poem,  en 
the  subject  which  he  had  chosen  in  his   twenty 
second  year^  *  the  Discovery  of  England  by  Brutus." 
He  now,  also,  arranged  the  sdieme  of  a  great  nar 
tipnal  work,  more  within  the  compass  of  his  imme- 
dy^te  pursues  and  qualifications^  a  complete  *  Oi^fest 
of  Hindu  and  Mahommedanr  Laws '  (lifter  tiie  modet 
of  Justinian^iB  Pandects)  to  be  compiled  by  the  mast 
learned  of  the  native  hiwyers,  and  accompanied  by  a 
fiteral  version  into  English^    A  Prospectus  of  ihis  he 
hid  before  Lord  Comwallis ;  upon  whose  warm  i^ 
proval,  he  undertook  the  amazing  labour  of  supcsrin^ 
tendence  and  translationv* 


iistrodaclicm  of  arte  {ev&x  if  I  Acfuid  be  aUs  ta  Introduce  tbeml 
bf  procuieiiig  dn  aconate  Digest  of  Hindu  and  Mriiomiaedaa 
Laws,  wUdi  die  natilrefl  hold  sacredi  and  by  whidi  batik  juslace 
and  policy  reqdre  they  s^uld  be  goterned*" 

*  Od^  15, 1790*  ''  If  the  whole  legiahUure  of  Britain  w^e 
to  oiEer  me  a  different  station  from  that  which  I  now  fiO,  1 
should  most  gratefully  and  respectftiBy  decline  it»  Tlie  ^arao* 
t^r  of  an  ambitious  Judge  is^  m  ifly  opinion^  vety  dangevous  to 
public  justice ;  and  if  I  were  a  sole  legiriator,  it  dioidd  be 
acted  that  every  Judge^  as  weU  as  erwy  Bishop,  should 
for  life  in  the  place  which  he  first  accepted.  This  i»  not  dia 
language  of  a  cyni<^  but  of  a  man  who  Ioycb  Ida  fitiends,  hia 
eountr]!^  and  mankind;  who  knows  the  i^ort  duration  ^hun^an 
life,  recoUecfai  that  he  has  lived  four  laid  firfy  yeaxB,  and  hai 
learned  to  be  cantented  Mj  private  life  is  shikar  to  thail^ 
which  you  remendsev:  aeven  hours  a  day,  ona&««6tage»  areoe* 
eupied  by  my  duties  as  a  magistriBte)  and  <me  hour  by  the  new 
Indian  IMge8t;.f<nr  one  hour  m  the  evgniag,  i  read  alocd  to  Lady 
Jones*'^ 
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W  ithoul  the  aid  of  such  a  yroA  be  foresaw^  pre- 
viously to  his  departure  from  Europe,  the  ben^olent 
intentioB;s  of  Gii^at  Britain,  in  leaving  to  a  certain 
latent  th^ir  Eastern  dependiencies  in  possession  of 
tfheir  owr  laws,  could  not  be  completely  fidfiUed :  and 
his  experience,  after  a  short  residence  in  India,  con- 
firmed what  his  sagacity  had  anticipated ;  that,  with- 
out prhiciples  to  refer  to  in  a  language  familiar  to 
the  Judges  of  the  Courts,  ac^udicf^tions  among  the 
kiatiives  must  too  often  be  subject  to  uncaHain  and 
erroneous  exposition^  or  to  wilful  misrefxresentation. 
^  Perpetual  ic^^nces  to  native  lawyers^"  as  he  him- 
self observed,  ^^must  always  be  inconvenient  and 
precarious,  since  the  solidity  of  thdr  answers  must 
depend  on  tbeir  integrity  i»  well  as  their  learning ; 
and  at  best,  if  they  be  neither  influenced  nor  ignorant, 
the  coiui;  will  not  in  truth  hear  atid  determine  the 
c^use^  bat  merely  pronomice  judgement  on  the  repwt 
of  other  men/'  Most  tenderly  solicitous,  indeed^  he 
was  to  preserve  from  violation  the  peculiar  laws 
and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  millions  en- 
trusted to  his  protection,  with  a  view  of  at  once  con* 
ciliating  their  affections,  and  promoting  their  in* 
dustry  and  happiness ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  most 
anxio^s}y  did  he  scrutinise  the  forms  of  ^juration 
held  obUgatory  by  the  consciences  of  Hindu  wit- 
nesses;   His  saltern  accumulem  donis. 

"  My  own  health  (he  states,  in  1788)  by  God's 
Jt^lessing,  is  firm,  but  my  eyes  are  weak ;  and  I  an^ 
so  intent  upon  seeing  the  Di^st  of  Indian  Laws  com^ 
plated^  that  I  devote  my  leisure  almost  entirely  to 
that  object.  The  Natives  are  much  pleased  with  the 
work :  but  it  is  only  a  preliminary  to  the  security, 

2  D  2 
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which  I  hope  to  see  egtablished  among  our  Amtic 
subjects." 

Lady  Jones,  finding  her  constitution  no  longer  able 
to  endure  the  climate  of  India,  embarked  for  England 
iq  December  1798*  In  a  letter,  vmtten  before  her 
departure,  he  says,  ^  I  will  follow  Lady  Jones  as  soon 
as  I  can;  possiUy  at  the  beginning  of  1795,  but 
probably  not  till  the  season  after  that :  Sot  although 
I  shall  have  more  than  enough  to  supply  aU  the  wants 
of  a  man,  who  would  rather  have  been  Cincinnatus 
with  his  plough  than  Lucullus  with  all  his  wealth,  yet 
I  wish  to  complete  the  System  of  Indian  Laws  while 
I  remain  in  India,  because  I  wish  to  perform  what- 
ever I  promise  with  the  least  possiUe  imperfecjfion ; 
and  in  so  difficult  a  work  doubts  might  arise,  which 
the  Pundits  alone  could  reniove/' 

In  the  beginning  of  1794,  he  published  a  work, 
in  which  he^  had  been  long  engaged,  <  A  Trans- 
lation of  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  con^rising  the 
Indian  system  of  Duties,  Religious  and  Civil/  * 

Of  liis  religious  opinions,  the  following  testimcHiy,^ 

*  To  the  study  of  the  works  of  Menu,  reputed  by  the  Hindds 
to  be  the  oldest  and  the  holiest  of  legislators,  he  had  been  led  by 
a  view  to  the  completing  of  his  Digest ;  and  he  found  them  to 
comprise  a  system  of  religious  and  civil  duties,  and' of  law  in  all 
it's  branches,  so  comprehensive  and  minutely  exact,  that  k  might 
he  considered  as  the  Institutes  of  Hindu  Jurisprudence.  Du- 
ring the  same  period,  deeming  no  labour  excessive  or  superfluous 
that  tended  in  any  respect  to  promote  the  welfare  or  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  he  gave  to  the  public  anIBnglish  version  of  tibe 
Arabic  text  of  the  Siraj^ahf  or  Mahommedan  Law  of  Inherit- 
ance, with  a  Commentary.  He  had  i^ady  published  in  Eng- 
land, in  1782,  a  translation  of  a  tract  on  the  same  subject  by  an- 
other Mahommedan  lawyer,  containing  (as  his  pwn  words  ex- 
press) '  a  lively  arid  elegant  epitome  of  the  Law  of  Inheritance, 
according  toZaid*' 
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copied  from  his  own  manuscript  in  his  Bible,  though 
firequently  published,  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  em- 
phaticallj  impressed : 

"  I  have  carefully,  and  regularly,  perused  these 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  Volume, 
independently  of  it*s  divine  origin,  contains  more  sub- 
limity, purer  morality,  more  important  history,  and 
finer  strains  of  eloquence  than  can  be  collected  from 
all  other  books,  in  whatever  language  they  may  have 
been  written."  ' 

This  opinion  is  repeated,  with  little  variation,  in  a 
Discourse  addressed  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  1791^ 
where  however  he  adds ;  "  The  two  parts,  of  which 
the  Scriptures  consist,  are  connected  by  a  chahi  of 
compositions  which  bear  no  resemblance  in  form  or 
stile  to  any  that  can  be  produced  from  the  stores  of 
Grecian,  Indian,  Persian,  or  even  Arabian  learning. 
The  antiquity  of  those  compositions  no  man  doubts ; 
and  the  unstrained  application  of  tliem  to  events  long 
subsequent  to  their  pubUcation  is  a  soUd  ground 
of  belief  that  they  were  genuine  predictions,  and 
consequently  inspired;"  Again,  in  the  Discourse 
of  the  following  year,  having  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument  which  he  was  discussing  as^med  that  *,the 
Mosaic  records  had  no  higher  authority  than  any 
other  book  of  history,'  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any 
perverse  misapplication  of  his  sentiments  on  this  awe- 
fiil  subject,  he  subjoins ;  "  but  the  connexion  of  the 
Mosaic  history  with  that  of  the  Gospel,  by  a  chain  of 
sublime  predictions  unquestionably  ancient  and  appa- 
rently *  fulfilled,  must  induce  us  to  think  the  Hebrew 

*  XJie  sense,  in  which  the  reasoning  requires  this  term  to  be 
auiderstood,  is  obviously  that  of  ^  manifestly;'  a  word,  which  be 
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narrative  more  than  human  in  it's  origin,  and  c(Hise« 
quentlj  true  in  every  mifastantial  part  of  it*^  in  the 
Discourse  of  1798,  he  farther  observes,  **  We  aambt 
surely  deem  it  an  inconsiderable  advantage^  that  all 
our  historical  researches  have  confirmed  the  Mosidc 
accounts  of  the  primitive  world ;  and  our  testimony 
on  that  sulgect  ought  to  have  the  greater  weight,  be^ 
cause  if  the  result  of  our  observations  had  been  totally 
different,  we  should  nevertheless  have  piiblished'them 
r — ^not  indeed  with  equal  pleasure,  but  with  equal  con-* 
fidence;  for  truth  is  mighty 9  and  whatever  be  it's 
consequences,  must  always  prevail^  That  he  was^ 
indeed,  devoted  to  the  investigation  and  propagation 
of  trtiih,  is  proved  as  well  by  the  spirit  of  these  and 
many  other  reflexions  (which,  though  tiiey  would 
naturally  occur  to  a  believer  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
not  necessarily  called  for  by  the  subjects  under  dis* 
cussiori)  as  by  his  own  elegant  couplets,  written  inj 
Berkeley's  Siris :  * 

*  Before  thy  mystic  altar,  heavenly  Truth, 
I  kneel  in  manhood,  as  I  knelt  in  youth. 
Thus  let  me  kneel,  till  this  dull  form  decay. 
And  life's  last  shade  be  Imghten'd  by  thy  ray : 
Then  shall  my  soul,  now  lost  in  clouds  below. 
Soar  without  bound,  without  consumio^  glow/ 

He  elsewhere  declares,  that  '<  in  order  to  enlighteA 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  and  to  enforce  the  obedi- 

had  previously  used,  in  discussing  the  same  topia  Apparendy^ 
indeed,  in  it's  vulgar  acceptation,  seems  to  imply  a  less  degree 
of  conviction  than  he  actually  possessed. 

*  They  are  9.  beautiful  version  of  the  last  sentence  of  thd 
Siris,  amplified  and  adapted  to  himself:  *^  He,  that  would  make 
a  real  progress  in  knowledge,  must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as 
youth,  the  latter  growth  as  well  as  the  first-firuits,  at  the  altar  of 
Truth." 
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ence  of  the  penrerae»  it  is  eirident  d  priori  that  a 
TCvealed  religion  was  necessary  in  the  great  system 
of  Provid^ice."  Convinced  of  the  supreme  import* 
ance  of  the  inquiry,  he  ^xA  down  to  scrutinise  it's 
evidences  witho^  prejudice,  and  rose'  from  his  re- 
searches with  a  conviction  which  the  studies  of  hii 
isidbsequent  life  invigorated  and  confirmed.  The 
con^fetliem  of  the  Prq)heGies  relating  to  our  Saviour 
liad  impressed  upon  his  youthfiil  mind  the  invaluable 
OQndusi0n9  that  the  language  of  Isaiah  and  of  the  PrOi- 
phets  was  uispiBed;  and  in  this  belief,  to  which  fresh 
|nroo&  were  progressivdy  added,  he  dosed  his  life. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  umQ  readers  too  copi- 
ous, I  must  insert  Lord  Teignmouth^s  appended  re- 
marks. '^  In  matters  of  etemd  concern,  the  authority 
of  the  highest  human  opinions  has  ik)  claim  to  be  adr 
mitted  as  a  ground  of  belief;  but  it  may,  with  the 
afarictest  propriety,  be  opposed  to  that  of  men  of  in* 
ferior  learning  and  paietrataon :  and,  while  the  pious 
derive  satisfaction  frcnn  the  perusal  of  sentiments  ac- 
cording with  their  own,  those  who  doubt  or  disbelieve 
should  be  induced  to  weigh  with  candor  and  impar- 
tiality arguments,  which  have  produced  conviction  in 
die  minds  of  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  learned 
of  mankind. 

'*  Among  such,  as  have  professed  a  steady  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  where  shall  greater  names 
be  found  than  Bacon  and  Newton  ?  Of  the  former, 
and  of  Locke,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  were  both 
innovators  in  sdence !  disdaining  to  follow  the  sages 
of  antiquity  through  the  beaten  paths  of  error,  they 
broke  through  prejudices  which  had  long  obstructed 
the  progress  of  sound  knowledge,  and  laid  the  fpun« 
Ration:  of  sdence  on  solid  ground ;.  while  the^enius  of 
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Newton  carried  him — cptrajhmmantia  mtBmd  mmM. 
These  men  to  theu*  great  praise^  and' we  may  hope  to 
their  eternal  happiness,  devoted  much  of  their  time  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures*  If  the  evidence  of  Reve- 
lation had  been  weak,  who  were  better  quaMed  to 
^expose  it's  unsoundness  ?  If  our  national  Mth  were 
a  mere  faUe,  a  political  superstition,  why  were  mindS) 
which  boldly  destroyed  prejudices  in  Science,  Mind  to , 
those  in  Religion  ?  They  read,  examined,  weighed 
and  believed ;  and  the  same  vigorous  intellect,  that 
dispersed  the  mists  wiiich  concealed  the  temple  of 
human  knowledge,  was  itself  illuminated  with  th^ 
radiant  truths  of  Divine  Revelation. 

**  Such  authorities,  and  let  me  now  add  to  them 
that  of  Sir  William  Jones,  are  deservedly  entitled  to 
great  weight.  Let  those,  who  superciliously  reject 
them,  compare  thdr  iiltdlQctual  powers,  their  scien* 
tific  attainments  and  vigour  of  application,  with  those 
of  the  men  whom  I  have  named !  The  comparison 
may,  perhaps,  lead  them  to  suqpect,  that  their  incre- 
dulities (to  adopt  the  idea  of  a  profound  scholar)  may 
be  the  result  of  a  little  smattering  in  leammg,  and 
great  self-ooncdt ;  and  that  by  harder  study,  and  a 
humbled  mind,  they  may  regain  the  religion  which 
they  have  left."  * 

^  Elsewhere  it  appears,  that  his  Christianity  more  specificallj 
implied  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  dependence 
on  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer :  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
following  prayer,  which  he  drew  up  during  his  indisposition  in 
September,  1784 ; 

^  O  Thou  Bestower  of  all  good!  if  it  please  thee  to  continue 
my  easy  tasks  in  this  life,  grant  me  strength  to  perform  them  as  * 
a  faithful  servant:  but  if  thy  wisdom  hath  willed  to  end  them 
by  this  thy  visitation,  admit  me,  not  weighing  my  unworthiness, 
W  through  thy  mercy  dedar^  in  Cteist,  into  thy  heavenly 
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At  fength  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  this  invalti-* 
able  life.  The  fcrw  months  allotted  to  his  existence, 
after  the  departaie  of  Lady  Jones,  were  devoted  to 
his  usual  occupations,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
discharge  of  that  duty  which  alonie  detained  him  in 
Indi&,  the  completion  of  the  Digest  of  Hindu  and 
Mafainnmedan  Law.*    But  neither  the  consciousness 

maiffiionsi  that  I  may  coqitinuaUy  adraace  in  hapjoness  by  ad- 
vandngin  true-  knowledge  and  aweful  love  of  thee.  Thy  will 
be  done ! * 

In  his  Dissertation  likewise  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Rome,  |ie  expressly  affirms  that  *  he  cannot  help  believing  the 
dmniiy  of  the  Messiah  from  die  imdisputed  antiquity  and  ma-> 
mfest  completion  of  many  prophecies  (especially,  those  of 
Isaiah)  in  the  only  person  recorded  by  history,  to  whom  they  are 
applicable,* 

As  minnte  circumstances  frequently  tend  to  mark  and  de- 
velop character,  the  fdllowing  lines  are  added  from  a  small  scrap 
of  paper  in  his  hand-writing : 

Sir  EnwAAD  Coke. 

Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer — the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

Rather^ 

Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slunjber  seven. 
Ten  to  the  world  allot-^and  all  to  heaven. 

How  high  is  the  gratification  of  thus  witnessing  the  union  of 
true  genius  with  sincere  Christianity!  Science  without  piety  (as 
his  noble  biographer  observes)  whatever  admiration  it  may  exdte^ 
will  never  be  entitled  to  an  equal  degree  of  respect  and  esteen]^ 
with  the  humble  knowledge,  which  makes  us  voise  unto  salvation, 

*  After  tracing  the  plan  of  this  great  work,  he  prescribed  it's 
arrangement  and  mode  of  execution,  and  selected  from  the  most 
learned  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  fit  persons  for  the  task  i£ 
compiling  it.  Flattered  by  his  attention,  and  encouraged  by  his 
applause^  the  Pundits  prosecuted  their  labours  with  cheerful  zeal 
to  a  satis&ctory  conclusion.  The  Mplavees^  also,  nearly  finished 
their  portion  of  the  work ;  but  it  must  ever  be  regretted  that  th^ 
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of  aoquitting  himself  of  an  MigatioDf  which,  he  bad 
vohintarily  contracted^  nor  his  incessant  assiduity^ 
oould  fill  the  vacnitjr  occasioiled  hy  the  absence  of 
her,  whose  society  had  sweetened  the  tdl  of  study 
snd  cheered  his  hours  of  lelaxatiaa.  Their  habiis 
were  congenial,  and  theur  (mrsuits  in  some  res|iect8 
similar :  his  botanical  researches  wete  facilitated  by 
the  eyes  of  Lady  Jones,  and  by  her  talents  in  draw* 
ing ;  and  their  evenings  were  generally  passed  toge-* 
ther,  in  the  perusatl  of  the  best  modem  authors  in 
the  different  languages  of  Europe.  After  her  depar- 
ture, he  mixed  more  in  promiscuous  society ;  but  his 
affections  were  transported  with  her  to  his  native 
country. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  of  April,  or 
nearly  about  that  date,  after  prdonging  his  walk 
to  a  late  hour,  during  which  he  had  in]q[)rud^tly 
remained  conversing  in  an  unwholesome  situation, 
he  called  upon  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  complained 
of  aguish  symptoms;  mentioning  his  intention  to 
take  some  medicine,  and  repeating  jocularly  an  old 
poverb,  that 

'  An  ague  in  the  spring 
Is  a  medicine  for  a  King/ 

He  had  no  suspicion,  at  the  tim<s,  of  the  real  na-* 
ture  of  his  indisposition,  which  proved  to  be  a 
complaint  comihon  in  Bengal,  an  inflammation  in 
the  liver.  The  disorder  was,  however,  soon  discOf 
Jirered  by  the  penetration  of  the  physician, .  who  aSber 
itwo  or  three  days  was  caUed  in  to  his  assistance ; 

promised  translation,  as  well  as  the  meditated  prdiminaiy  Dis^ 
sertation^  has  been  frostrated  by  that  decree,  ^hi^  so  often  In^ 
tercepts  the  performance  of  kvxas^  piirpose^t 
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fmt  it  had  then  advanced  1x)o  far,  to  yield  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  medicmes  usuiiQy  prescribed  The  pro* 
gress  of  the  complaint  was  uncommonly  rapid,  and 
tei^minated  &tally  on  the  twenty  seventh  of  April, 
1794.  He  expired  wit||out  a  pang,  or  a  groan.  His 
bodily  sufferings  were,  it  is  believed,  inconsiderable ; 
and  his  mind  must  have  derived  consolation  fix)m 
those  sources,  where  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seekf 
ing  it,  and  where  alone  in  our  last  moments  it  can 
ever  be  found,* 

*  As  one  proof  (out  of  numy,  that  might  be  produced)  of  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  learned  natives,  I  subjoin 
the  translation  of  a  Sanscrit  note  addressed  tp  him  by  a  veneran 
ble  Pundit : 

<^  Trivedi  Servoru  Sarman^  who  depends  on  you  alone  for 
aupport,  presents  his  humble  duty  with  a  hundred  benedic-^ 
tions. 

VERSES. 

1.  To  you  there  are  many  like  me;  yet  to  me  there  is  none 
like  you,  but  yourself:  there  are  numerous  groves  of  m'ght* 
flowers;  yet  die  night-flower  sees  nothing  like  the  moon,  but 
the  moon* 

2.  A  hundred  chiefs  rule  the  world;  but  thou  art  an  ocean, 
and  they  are  mere  wells :  many  luminaries  are  awake  in  the  sky* 
but  which  of  them  can  be  compared  to  the  sun  ? 

Many  words  are  needless  to  inform  those,  who  know  all  things, 
The  law-tract  of  Atri  will  be  delivered  by  the  hand  of  the  foot- 
|nan  despatched  by  your  Excellence.  Prosperity  attend,  you  i " 

Well,  indeed,  might  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous  peninsula 
exclaim  in  his  own  words,  "  It  is  happy  for  us,  that  this  man  was 
bom." 

The  following  lines  were  written,  by  the  late  Duchess  of 
Qevonshire,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Jones : 

Unbounded  learning,  thoughts  by  genius  framed, 
To  guide  the  bounteous  labours  of  his  pen. 

Distinguished  him,  whom' kindred  sages  named 
*  The  most  dalighten'd  of  the  sons  of  men.' 
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In  the  delineation  of  the  characters  of  men  of 
genius,  the  difficulty  is  fi^uently  uicreased  by  the 

Upright  through  life,  as  in  his  death  resigned. 
His  acticms  spoke  a  pure  and  ardent  breast ; 

^Faithful  to  God^  and  friendly  to  mankind^ 
His  friends  revered  hiniy  and  his  country  blest.     ^     • 

Admired  and  valued  in  a  distant  land^ 

His  gentle  manners  all  affection  won : 
The  prostrate  Hindu  own'd  his  fostering  hand. 

And  Science  mark'd  him  for  her  favourite  son* 

Regret  and  praise  the  general  voice  bestows. 
And  puUic  sorrows  with  domestic  blend; 

But  deeper  yet  must  be  the  grief  of  those,  ' 

Who  while  the  sage  they  honoured,  loved  the  friend*** 

With  respect  indeed  to  his  talents  in  general,  it  may 
truly  be  affirmed,  in  the  very  words  used  by  hims^  to  cha- 
racterise Demosthenes,  that  he  attained  a  d^ee.  of  excellence 
not  to  be  equalled,  *<  udtil  the  same  habits  of  industry  and  soli- 
dity of  judgement  shall  be  found  united,  in  one  person,  with 
the  same  fire  of  imagination  and  energy  of  language/^ 

To  those  who,  admiring  his  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  science,  have 
been  induced  peculiarly  to  lament  that  he  died  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  it  may  be  observed  in  consolation,  that  the  loss  of 
such  an  individual  would  at  any  period  of  life  have  been  justly 
diought  premature;  but  that,  in  the  great  systeili  of  the  uni- 
verse, there  are  doubtless  other  and  superior  opportunities  for 
the  exertion  of  that  sublime  intellect,  which  it  would  be  folly  to 
suppose  bestowed  merely  for  the  transient  purposes  of  present 
existence. 

The  subjoined  epitaph,  evidently  intended  for  himself,  was 
written  by  him  only  a  short  time  before  his  decease.  It  displays 
at  once  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  Creator,  his  modest 
dignity  of  character,  and  his  love  and  good-will  toward  all  his 
fellow-creatures:  •" 

Here  was  deposited 
the  mortal  part  of  a  man, 
who  feared 'God,  biit  not  death ; 
and  maintained  indep(^dence»         '^ 
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paucity  of  materials:  in  the  present  case,  it  is  aug- 
mented by  their  muitiplidtyl  The  ahnost  incredible 
extent  of  Sir  William  Jones'  acquirements  demands 
a  stretch  of  thought  to ,  comprehend,  much  more  to 
describe  them.  From  a  paper  of  his  own^writing  it 
appears,  that  he  understood  something  of  eight  and 
twenty  languages ;  ^  eight,  critically ;  dight  less  per- 
fectly, but  intelligible  with  a  dictionary ;  twdve  least 
perfectly,  but  all  attainable.* 

but  sought  not  riches : 
who  thought 
none  below  him,  but  the  base  and  janjust ; 
jnone  above  him,  but  the  wise  and  virtuous : 

who  loved' 

his  parents,  kindred,  friends,,  country 

with  an  ardor, 

which  was  the  chief  source  of 

all  his  pleasures  and  all  his  pains ; 

and  who,  having  devoted 

his  life  to  their  service 

and  to  . 

the  improvement  of  his  mind, . 

resigned  it  calmly, 

giving  glory  to  his  Creator, 

wishing  peace  on  earth,. 

and  with  good-will  to  all  creatures, 

on  the  \^ixvent^'seventb'2  dsLyof  \^ApriF2 

in  the  year  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer, 

One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  \jind  Ninety  Four.^ 

.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  honour  in  St.  P&ur^ 
Cathedral. 

*  The  first  eight  were— the  English,  Latin,  French,  Ita* 
iian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Si^crit:  the  next  eight— 
the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Germanf,  Runic,  Hebrew,  Bengali^ 
Hindi,  and  Turkish r^d. the  last  twelve-^the  T9>etiaii,  PAli» 
Pahlavi,  Deri,  Russian,  Syriac,  JBthiopicj  Coptic,  Welsh, 
Swedish,  Dutch,  and  Chinese  i 
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Anothei:  paper,  finmd  after  his  deatb,  iimy  heirn* 
sidered  as  exhibitiiig  his  aatoinshiiig  Orii^tal  pro^ 
jects  in  Uterature. 

DBSiDERATA. 
INDIA. 

I.  The  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  &C  from  the  Pur&ias. 
ft.  A   Botanical    Description   of  Indian   Plants   from  the 

CmMs,  &C.        . 
8.  A  Grammar  of  the  Sanspril  Language  firooi  Pdniniy  Stc 

4.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Sanscrit  Language  from  thirty  twd 
original  Vocabularies  and  NiructL 

5.  On  the  Ancient  Music  ot  the  Indians* 

6.  On  the  Medical  Substances  o(  Indja,  and  the  Indian  Arl 
of  Medicine* 

7«  On  the  Fhilosophy  of  the  Ancient  Indians. 

8.  A  Translation  of  the  Yida. 

9.  On  Ancient  Indian  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Algebra. 

10.  A  Translation  of  the  Purfinas. 

II.  A  Translation  of  the  Mahfl)harat  and  R|m£yan. 
12.  On  the  Indian  Theatre,  &c  Sie. 

15.  On  the  Indian  Cjonstellations^  with  their  Mythtfl^;y,  friHB 
the  Purfinas. 

14.  The  History  of  India  before  the  Mahpmifiedan  Conquest, 
from  the  Sanscrit  Caahmir  Histories* 

ARABIA. 

15*  The  History  of  Arabia  before  Mah<nnined« 

16.  A  Transition  of  the  Ham^ 

17.  A  Translation  of  Hariri. 

18.  A  Translation  of  the  Pficaliatftl  iaiulaf&    Of  the  Cafiah. 

PERSIA. 

19.  Hie  History  of  Persia,  from  anthorities  in  Sanscrit,  Ara- 
bic, Greek,  Turkish,  Persian,  ancient  and  modem. 

20.  The  Five  Poems  of  Nizanpi,  translated  in  prose* 
A  Dictionary  of  pure  Persian— Jehan^. 

COXKA* 

21.  A  Transladoa  of  tiie  Sbt-diig.. 

22.  The  Text  of  Con-fli-tsU  verbally  traiudated. 
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TARTARY. 

28.  A  History  of  the  Tartar  Nations,  chiefly  of  the  Mogub 
«iWt  Otfamand,  from  the  Turkish  iaad  FersiaD.* 


In  the  Eteven  Discourses,  which  he  addressed  ta 
the  Asiatic  Sodetj,  on  the  Histofy  CiTil  and  Natural 
the  Antiquities,  Arts,  Soimces,  PfailoBophy,  and  Lite^' 
ratmre  of  Asia,  and  on  the  Origin  and  FamiMes  of 
Nations,  he  has  written  with  a  perspicuity  whidlji  de* 
UghtB  and  imfaructs,  and  in  a  sdk  which  never  ceases 
to  please  even  where  his  arguments  may  not  always 
oonTince :  and  it  is  much  to  be  kunented,,that  he  did 
not  Uye  to  revise  and  improve  them  in  Etighmd^ 
with  the  advantages  of  accumulated  knowledge 
a»d  undbturbed  leisure. 

It  cannot  be  deemed  usdess  or  superfluous  to  in« 
quire,  by  what  arts  or  method  he  was  enabled  to  at'* 
tain  this  extraordinary  degree  of  knowledge.  The 
faculties  of  his  mind,  naturally  vigorous,  ware  im^ 
proved   by    constant   exercise :    and   his   memory, 

^  We  are  not  authorised  to  conclttde^"  says  Lord  Teignmouth 
(in  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Asiatic  Society  soon  a^r  the 
death  of  his  lamented  friend)  that  he  had  himself  formed  a  deter* 
mination  to  complete  the  works,  which  his  genius  and  Jknowledge 
had  thus  sketched.  The  task  seems  to  require  a  period  beyond  the 
probdUe  duration  of  any  human  life :  but  we,- wh»  had  the  hap** 
piness  to  know  Sir  William  Jones,  who  were  witnesses  of  his  inde« 
fatigable  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  of  lah 
ardor  to  accomplish  whatever  he  deemed  important;  who  saw 
the  extent  of  his  intellectual  powers,  his  wonderful  attainments 
(n  literature  and  sciences,  and  the  facility  with  which  all  his  com* 
p^sitians  were  made ;  cannot  doubt,  if  it  had  pleased  Providence 
to  protract  the  date  of  his  existaice,  that  1^  wpaUi  have  M^ 
executed  much  of  what  he  had  so  extensively  planned*"  But^ 
to  do  justice  at  once  to  both  the  writer  and  his  subject,  the  whole 
Discourse  ought  to  be  transcribed. 
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through  habitual  practice,  had  acquired  a  capacity  of 
retiming  whatever  had  once  been  impressed  upon 
it.  In  his  early  years,  he  seevns  to.  have . com- 
menced his  career  of  study  with  the  conviction,  *  that 
^  whatever  had  been  attained,  was  attainable  byUm ; ' 
fuid  it  h$s  heesa  remarked,  HuA  he  never  ineglected 
nqpf  overlooked  any  opportunity  of  imprbidng  his  in* 
tellectual  fisu^ulties,  or  of  itopiiriiig  esteemed  acoom- 
{di^hnients. 

To  an  unextinguished  ardor  .for  .universal  ^know- 
ledge he  joined  a  perseverance  in.  the  pursuit  of  it, 
which  subdued  aU  obstacles.  His  studies  in  Xsdia 
bcjgan  with  the  dawn;  and,  during  the  intermiteiona 
of  professional  duties,  were,  continued  thcoughoutltbe 
day.  Reflexion  and  meditation  confirmed  what:ii^ 
dustry  and  iuvestigation  had  accumulated.  It. was 
also  a  fixed  prindple  with  bim,  fnom  whiqh  he 
n^er  voluntarily  deviated,  not  to  be  deterred  by  any 
surmountable  difficulties  from  prosecuting  .to  asuc* 
pessful  termination  whatever  he  had  once  deliberatelj 
undertaken. 

/  But  what  ai^pears  inore  especialfy  to  have  enabled 
liim  to  employ  lymself  so  much  to  his  own  and  the 
public  advantage  was,  the  regular  allotment  of  his 
time  to  particular  occupations,  and  a  scrupulous,  ad- 
Jierence^to  the  distribution  when  he  Imd  once  made  it : 
henc^  all  his  studies  were  pursued  without  int^ntp- 
tion,  or  confusion.  Neither  ought  the  candor  juid 
complacency,  with  which  he  gave  his  attention  to  all 
persons  of  whatever  quality,  talents,  or  education,  to 
be.  omitted.  Wherever,  in  ^hort,  information  was  to 
be  obtainedi  he  invariably  sought  and  seized  it  with 
avidity. 

Of  his  benevolence  eveiy  living  cr^atwe,  which 
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came  witilim  it's  wide  sphere5  largely  participated^ 
^  Could  the  figure  (to  quote  his  own  words),  instincts^ 
and  qualities  of  birds,  beasts,  insects,  reptiles,  and 
fish  be  ascertained,  either  on  the  plan  of  Bufibn  or 
on  that  of  Linnaeus,  without  giving  pain  to  the  ob- 
jects of  our  examination,  few  studies  would  sSatd 
us  more  solid  instruction  or  more  exquisite  delight. 
But  I  never  could  learn  by  what  right,  nor  conceive 
with  what  feelings,  a  naturalist  can  occiasion  the 
misery  of  an. innocent  bird,  and  leave  it's  young  per- 
haps to  perish  *in  a  cold  nest,  because  it  has  gay 
pluinage  and  has  never  been  accurately  delineated; 
or  deprive  even  a  butterfly  of  it's  natural  enjoy* 
ments,^  because  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  rare  or 
beautifiil :  nor  shall  I  ever  fi^rget  the  couplet  of  Fer- 
dausi,  for  which  Sadi,  who  cites  it  with  applause, 
pours  blessings  on  his  departed  spirit ; 

Ah!  spare  yon  emmet,  rich  in  hoarded  grain:    , 
He  lives  with  pleasure,  and  he  dies  with  pain. 

This  may  be  only  a  confession  of  weakness,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  meant  as  a  boast  oif  peculiar  sensibi- 
lity :  but  whatever  name  may  be  given  to  piy  (pi- 
nion, it  has  such  an  effect  8n  my  conduct  that  I 
never  would  suffer  the  cocilaf  whose  wild  native 
wood-notes  announce  the  approach  of  spring,  to  b^ 
caugtit  in  my  garden  for  the  sake  of  comparing  it 
with  Bttffon's  description ;  though  I  have  often  exa* 
mined  the  domestic  and  engaging  mayana^  which 
*  bids  us  good-morrow '  at  our  windows  and  expects 
as  it's  reward  little  more  than  security.  iEven  when 
a  fine  young  manis  or  p^z/jgo/m  was  Brought  to  me 
against  my  wish  from  the  mountains,  I  sc^cited  his 
restoration  to  his  beloved  rocks,  becausie  I  found  it 
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to  presenre  likn  in  comfort  Bt  a  dtstance 
from  them." 

To  the  abilkjr  and  conscientious  integritj,  with 
which  he  disdiarged  the  functions  of  a  magistrate 
and  the  duties  of  a  Judge,  the  public  voice  and  piddic 
regret  bore  ample  and  most  merited  testimony.  The 
same  penetration,  which  marked  his  scientific  re« 
searches,  distinguished  his  legal  investigations  and 
decisions :  and  he  deemed  no  inquiries  burthenscmie^ 
which  had  for  their  object  substantial  justice  tmd&t 
the  rule  of  law*  His  addresses  to  the  Jurors  are  not 
less  distinguished  for  philanthropy  and  Hieralitj  «f 
nentiment,  than  for  jiiskiaaqBHiiBMh  «f  Aafe  Iw^  fb 
penfkaaty^  and  eI^B;ance  of  dictioft;.  mii  his  wa- 
tory  was  as  captivating,  as  Ua  itfgumedts  weea 
convincing. 

In  private  life,  his  maxoiers  were  mMl^aftH^  and 
his  deportment  in  tfie  highest  deg/Me  modest  and  int« 
assuming.  T^ally  free  fri»i  pedantry  of  all  kinds, 
as  widl  as  from  that  an^gance  and  self-suffidenqr 
which  occasioiMfff  accompany  and  diagraoe  the 
greatest '  sAflities,  he  delighted  every  society  by  his 
piMiMMr,  ^1  exhilarated  and  improved  it  by  his 
amversation.  * 

As  a  poet,  he  is  rather  to  be  considered  for  his 
translations,  than  for  original  composition :  but  the 
tasks  he  undertook,  he  executed  with  uncommon 
spirit  and  splendor;  and  they  were  sudi  as  would 
have  confounded  one  of  less  brilliant  endowments  by 
thar  «  excess  of  light'- 

Of  his  powers  in  the  composition  of  Hdirew 
pad  Arabic  Verse  Ins  ^  Commentaries  on  .AsiKtiG 
poetry'  contain  specimens,  as  also  of  his  talent 
in  imitating  Anapreon,  Theocritus, '  the  Greel^   ele^ 
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giasts,  a^d  the  Roman  CaituUus,  Ttbullus,  Phsedrus, 
Virgil,  and  Horace.  The  *  Limon '  likewise,  which 
in  the  collection  of  his  works  is  printed  in  the  same 
volume  with  his  ^  Commentaries/  exhibits  the  Soli- 
loquy of  Henry  IV.  in  JEschylean,  of  Cato  in  Sopho- 
dean,  and  of  Hamlet  in  Euripidean  Iambics ;  beside 
translations  from  the  Adelphi  of  Terence  and 
Shakspeare's  Seven  Ages  in  the  metres  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  various  other  admirable  imitations  of 
ancient  poetry.  Of  these  shall  only  be  inserted  his 
elegiac  Version  of  an  Arabic  pastoral  by  Ebnol 
Faredh,*  which  it  is  subsequently  attempted  to'  con-- 
vey  to  the  EngUsh  reader  in  Jonesian  verse. 

JFuLGVtL  an  i  demd  ubratum  nttbe  coruscate 

An  roseas  nudat  Leila  pudica  genas  f 
Bacciferumne  celer  Jruticetum  devorat  ignis f 

Siderea  an  Solimae  lumina  dulce  micantf 
Nardus  an  Hageri,  an  spirant  violaria  Mecca^ 

Suavis  odoriferis  an  venit  Azza  comis  ? 
IQpt^mjuvatf  ah  I  patrios  memori  tenuisst  recessui 

Menie,  per  ignotos  dum  vagor  exfd  agrosf\ 
VaUe  sub  umbrosd^  paUens  uhi  luget  amatory 

Num  colit  assuetos  mollis  arnica  lares  f 
Jamne  dent  raucum  prcefracta  tonitrua  murmur 

MontibuSf  effusts  quos  rigat  imber  aqucef 
An  twLy  dum  Jundit  primum  lux  alma  ruborem^  , 

Lymphaf  Azibe,  ineampdl^  ut  anti  sitimf 
Quat  meajelices  vidistis  gatuUa,  campi, 

Gaudiay  val  misero  nqn  ren&oanda  miht! 
Ecqms  apud  Nagedi  lucos^  autpascua  Tudaef, 
..  Pastor  amatorym  spesque  metusque  canitf 
Ecquis  aitf  geUdd  Salse  dum  'oaUe  recumbitf 

**  Heul  quid  Cademeo  in  monte  sodalis  agitl*' 

*  The  seventh  and  eighth  lines  are  not  found  in  the  Arabic ; 
and  the  equivalents  of  thefour  English  couplets  printed  in  Italics 
htf  has  omitted. 
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Nutn  gracilis  rideiit  hyemalia  fiigora  mfftft  \ 

Num  viret  in  solitis  lotas  amata  locisf  . 
Nutn  vemant  kumiles  in  aprico  coUe  myricaf 

Ne  mains  has  oculuSf  ne  mala  Icedat  hyents  i  \ 

An  mea  Alegiades,  dtdcissima  turb'a,  ptielUe 

Curantf  an  Zephyris  irriia  vota  dabufUf 
An  wridem  saUunt,  nuUo  venante,  per  hortum  , 

Hinnuleigue  citip  capreolique  leves  ? 
Visamne  umbriferos^  loca  dilectissima,  saltus, 

Dutit  ubijacilem  lata  Noama  chorum? 
Num  Daregi  ripas  patuid  tegit  arbutus  umbrd'^ 

jSt!  quoties  lacrymis  hvmidajdcta  meisf  [ 

Grata  quis  antra  colit,  nobis  absentibus,  Amri ; 

jfntrop  puellarum  qu^m  ben^  nota  gregif  ,  I 

«  *  «  '  *  I 

Forsan  amatores  Meccano  in  wdle  reductos  \ 

Absentis  Solimae  commeminissejuvat  I  \ 

Tempus  erit^  leoibus  quo  pervigilata  cachinnis 

Nox  dabit  unanimi  gaudia  plena  choro  ;  ' 

Quo  didc^s  juvenum  spirabit  ccetus  a/mores^ 

Et  lotos  avidd  combibet  aure  sonos* 

IMITATED* 

Bursts  from  yon  valley's  side  the  lightning's  glean^ 
Or  breaks  from  Leila*s  cheek  wiveU'd  the  beam? 
Flames  die  bright  fire  in  Gadhtfs  spicy  grove, 
Or  darts  young  Solima  her  glance  of  love  ? 
KhozamPs  nard,  or  Mecca's  violets  bloom, 
Or  Azza*s  sighs  th'  ambrosial  breeze  perfume  1 

O  say,  still  dwells  she  in  that  lonely  vale^ 
Where  her  sad  lover  told  the  stars  his  tale? 
Glooms  the  dark  cloud  o'er  steep  Laldo's  brow? 
Down  his  glad  side  do  showers  re&eshing  flow  ? 
And  shall  I  e'er,  as  once  kind  Fortune  gave. 
With  mom's  first  blush  quaff  Asdb's  cooling  wave? 
S^i^elk  still  'midst  Argon's  sands  the  knoll  of  green^ 
And  shall  I  hail  once  more  the  h^ppy  scene ; 
Once  more  on  pastoral  pipe,  in  Naidi^s  grove» 
Carol  the  simple  notes  of  rural  love?  * 

On  SdlaPs  slopie  does  some  dear  conuade  say, 
"  Where  ftow  does  KadhenCs  love-lorn  wa&dnrer  stray?  *'  . 
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Still  sheds  the  myrtle  bough  it's  silvery  shower? 
Still  glows  die  p^cfa  in  Hegia's  bltishing  bower? 
Scathed  in  it*s  growtii  by  no  malignant  eye. 
Blooms  yet  the  tamarisk's  hmnble  progeny  ? 
And  true,  or  &lse-^if  false  so  ^Eiir  can  be«— 
Are  Alija*s  soft  train  to  love  and  me  ? 
In  lightsome  gfunbols  fearless  bounds  the  fawn, 
Cropping  by  turns  and  coursing  o'er  the  lawn? 
And  will  tome  maid,  who  knows  the  dear  retreat^ 
Conduct  me  to  Noamd^s  vernal  seat? 
Spreads  Dharija*s  wild  lotus  still  it's  shade—* 
Ah !  lotus,  by  my  tears  luxuriant  made? 
Is  Amer^s  vale  still  haunted  by  the  swain, 
And  shall  I  trace  it's  verdant  glades  again  ? 
In  Mectaisdome  do  youthful  Arabs  botof^-:^ 
Arabs,  tohose  gifts  awake  my  hearts  tvarm  gloto  f 
Dismountedf  bend  Chaldsea's  horseman  race  ? 
Finds  in  the  tent  Mahommed'a  tome  it*s  fAicef 
Frisks  the  young  camd  in  her  pilgrim  tracks 
And  shakes  the  ivory  castle  on  her  back? 
The  tvell^remembered  stone  does  Azza  bless. 
And  tvith  soft  palm  our  lovers  pure  altar  press? 
Haply  my  friends,  in  Mecca^s  pleasant  bower. 
To  absent  Soliman  devote  the  hour — 
Return,  return,  ye  moments  of  delight, 
The  evening  revel  and  the  rapturous  night; 
When  Love  ^hall  breathe  around  his  amorous  strain. 
And  these  light  numbera  sooth  the  listening  swain ! 

F.  W, 


mm* 


Of  the  various  poetical  tributes  to  his  memory 
the  Compiler  of  this  brief  biographical  sketch  may 
be  excused  for  inserting  two,  the  first  from  Mr. 
Grant'^,  and  the  second  f5rom  his  own.  Verses  on 
*  The  Restoration  of  Learning  in  the  East,*  without 
intending  any  second  competition* 

^^  Accomplish'd  JoxEs!  whose  hand  to  eveiy  ^ 
Could  unknotm  charms  and  nameless  grace  impart 
His  was  the  soul  by  fear  nor  interest  sway'd. 
The  purest  passions  and  the  wisest  head : 
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The  heart  to  tendar  and  the  wit  so  true, 
'Yet  this  no  malice,  that  no  weaknett  knew; 
The  song  to  Virtue  as  the  Muses  dear. 
Though  glowing  chaste,  and  lovely  though  severe. 
What  gorgeous  trophies  crown  his  youthful  blooni» 
The  spoils  august  of  Athens  and  of  Rome ! 
And  lo !  untouched  by  British  views  before. 
Yet  nobler  trophies  wait  on  Asia's  shore ; 
There,  at  his  magio  voice,  what  wonders  rise! 
Th'  astonish'd  East  unfolds  her  mysteries: 
Round  her  dark  shrines  a  sudden  blaze  he  showera. 
And  all  unveii'd  the  proud  Pantheon  towers. 
Where,  half-unheard,  Time's  formless  billows  glt4e9 
Alone  he  stems  tiie  dimrdiscover^d  tide. 
T^de  o'er  th'  expanse  as  darts  his  radiant  sight. 
At  once  the  yanish'd  ages  roll  in  light, 
Old  India's  Genius,  bursting  from  repose. 
Bids  all  his  tombs  their  mighty  dead  disclose; 
Immortal  names!  though  long  immersed  in  shadc^ 
Long  lost  to  song,  yet  destined  not  to  fade. 
O'er  all,  the  master  of  the  spell  presides^ 
Their  march  arranges,  and  their  order  guides; 
Bids  here  or  there  their  ranks  or  gleam,  or  blaze. 
With  hues  of  elder  or  of  later  days, 
^ee  where  in  British  robes  sage  Menu  shines,.     . 
And  willing  Science  opes  her  Sanscrit  mines!   . 
His  are  the  triumphs  of  her  ancient  lyres,* 
Her  tragic  sorrows  and  her  epic  fires; 
Her  earliest  arts,  and  learning's  sacred  store. 
And  strains  sublime  of  philosophic  lore : 
Bri^t  in  his  yiew  their  gathered  p<Hnp  appears, 
The  treasured  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 
Oh!  could  my  verse  in  characters  of  day 
The  living  colours  of  thy  m}nd  portray,  ^ 
And  on  the  sceptic  ^midst  his  impious  dreams 
Flash  all  the  brightness  of  their  living  beams : 
Then  should  he  know  how  talents  various,  bright, 
With  pure  Devotion's  holy  thoughts  unite; 
And  blu^  (if  yet  a  blush  survive)  to  s^ 
What  genius,  honour,  virtue  ought  to  be. 
Philosopher,  yet  to  no  system  tied ; ,  .     »  . 

P?*riot,  yet  fiiend  to  all  the  world  beside  i 
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Ardent  vidi  temper,  and  with  ju^^gement  bold. 
Firm  though  not  fiteni)  and  though  correct  not  colds 
Profound  to  reason,  and  to  charm  us  gay; 
Leam'd  without  pride,  and  not  too  wise  to  pray. 


V 
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'  Jokes,  high-gifted  to  fulfil  her  plan;     . 
The  friend  of  learning,  freedom,  truth,  and  man. 
His  were  the  stores  of  lettered  time,  comprest 
The  mind  of  ages  in  a  single  breast ; 
,  The  glance  to  catch,  the  patience  to  inquire, 
The  sage's  temper  and  the  poet's  fire. 
In  him  the  wealth  of  Greece  and  Latium  shone^ 
Their  Themis,  Clio,  Erato  his  own; 
And  his,  reveal'd  in  all  their  dazzling  hues, 
The  luscious  charms  of  Asia's  florid  Muse. 
With  her  o'er  Schiraz'  roseate  plain  he  roVed, 
Where  Hafiz  revell'd,  andwhereSadi  loved; 
On  Rocnabad's  green  maze  delighted  stray'd» 
Heard  her  soft  lute  in  Mosellay's  sweet  shade : 
Then  pierced  the  mazy  depths  of  Sanscrit  lore; 
While  Brahmins  owh'd  a  light  unseen  before, 
Bow'd  to.their  master-pupil,  and  confest 
With  humbled  brow  the  genius  of  the  West. 

But  nobler  cares  are  his :  for  human  kind 
He  plies  his  restless  energies  of  mind. 
Strung  by  that  orb,  beneath  whose  fliaming  ray 
Inferior  natures  crumUe  to  decay. 
With  growmg  speed  he  presses  to  the  goal, 
And  his  fleet  axles  kindle  as  they  roll. 

'Twas  his  to  bid  admiring  India  see 
In  Law,  pure  reason's  ripen'd  progeny ; 
Law,  which  in  heaven  and  earth  holds  sovereign  sway, 
Whose  rule  die  bad  endiu*e,  the  good  obey ; 
Whose  giant  grasp  o'er  whirling  spheres  extends, 
Whose  tender  hand  the  insect-speck  befriends; 
Her  voice,  of  quiring  worlds  th'  harmonious  mode. 
And  her  high  throne  the  bosom  of  her  God. 

Ah  I  short  the  blessing  $  of  ethereal  fire 
One  vivid  burst,  to  lighten  and  expire! 
In  vain  the  Christian  crown'd  the  learned  name, 
And  boundless  knowledge  form'd  his  mjeaner  fame; 
HefeUs.^ 
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It  has  b^n  obsenred,  that  this  eminent  man'  em- 
ployed his  faculties  rather  in  acquiring  and  arranging 
his  materials,  than  in  building  structures  of  his  own 
with  them.  Perhaps,  wonderful  as  they  were,  they 
were  best  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  ought  not  to  regret  the  mode,  in  which 
he  applied  them :  he  now  stands  the  first  of  his  order, 
and  that  a  very  high  order,  and  on  this  account  de- 
serves one  of  the  most  conspicuous  {daces  in  the 
temple  of  Fame.* 

*  To  adopt  his  own  criterion  of  moral  elevation,  as  stated  in 
the  Proem  to  his  '  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry  '—who,  if 
we  look  at  what  he  not  only  meditated  but  accomplished  with 
respect  to  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  sixty  or  seventy 
millions  of  our  Eastern  subjects,  shall  stand  higher  than  Sir 
William  Jones  ?  Si  enim  yuaratur,  ecquu  kominuni  sit  maximus? 
**  lUe  (inqtuim)  qui  optimu3;"  si  rursus  interroger^  Quis  optimus 
hoffdnum  sUf  reqxmdeam/*  Is^  qui  de  humano  genere  sit.  optitni 
meritus.  The  deep  regret,  which  he  expresses  in  the  paragraphs 
immediately  following,  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  '  most  be- 
loved academic  bowers,*  will  excite  congenial  feelings  in  every 
bos<mi,  which  has  throbbed  under  similar  circumstances  with 
the  joint  impulses  of  youthful  friendship  and  of  honourable 
ambitiom 
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Of  great  statesmen  recently  deceased  it  is  not,  ia 
many  instances,  practicable  to  give  a  det^ed  and 
faithM  account.    Their  private  history  cannot  be  laid 
open  without  deeper  injury  to  individual  feelings,  than 
the  public  has  any  right  for  the  mere  gratification  of 
it's  curiosity  to  inflict:  and   of  the  national  trans- 
actions, in  which  they  may  have  been  engaged,,  their 
views  and  projects  cannot  perhaps  be  exposed  with 
certainty  or  with  prudence;  while  it  would  imply 
little  less  than  a  ^irit  of  vaticination,  to  predict  their 
distant  and  collateral  consequences  without  mistake. 
But  to  statesmen  this  delicacy  may,  usually,  be  con- 
fined :  the  eulogium  of  warriors,  whether  we  regard 
the  consolation  of  their  surviving  relatives,  or  (what 
they  themselves  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  ever 
in  view)  the  public  good,  cannot  tpo  speedily  follow 
their  decease. 

The  best  eulogium  of  Horatio  Viscount  Nelson  is  the 
history  of  his  actions ;  the  best  history  of  his  actions,^ 
that  which  shall  relate  them  most  perspicuously.  He 
was  bom  September  29, 1758,  in  the  parsonage-house 

.  *  Authority.    Quarterly  Revietio,  and  the  various  biographies 
•f  Viscount  Neteiwu*  • 
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of  Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolk;  61  whadx  p«?kh  Ed- 
mund, his  father,  was  rector :  his  mother  was  de- 
scended firom  the  Walpole  &adly.  He  was  firrt 
sent  to  the  High  SdiodL  at  Norwich,  thea  ta  Nortli 
Walsham.  During  the  Christmas  holidays  rf  tiie 
year  1770,  he  read  in  the  newspaper  that  his  mo- 
ther's brother,  Capt.  Maurice  Suckling,  was  appointed 
to  the  Raisonnable  of  64  g^ns*  Young  as  he  was, 
he  knew  that  eight  children  were  a  heavier  burthen 
than  his  &ther's  income  could  well  support,  and  he 
had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  remove  his  part  of  the 
weight.  It  was  the  thought  of  providing  for  himseU^ 
which  now  actuated  him.  ''  Do,  brother  William," 
said  he,  ^^  write  to  my  father,  and  tell  him  I  should 
like  to  go  to  sea  with  my  unde  Maurice."  Mr,  Nel- 
son, wlio  was  then  at  Bath,  understood  the  generous 
nature  of  the  boy's  feelings,  but  did  not  oppose  his 
resolution.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in- 
law.  Captain  Suckling  had  promised  to  provide  for 
one  cf  the  children  in  his  own  profession;  but  this 
was  not  the  pne,  whom  he  would  have  chosen,  because 
of  the  deUcaey  of  his  ccmstitution.  *^  Wliat,"  said  he, 
in  his  answer,  ^  has  poor  Horace  done,  who  is  so 
weak,  that  he  above  all  Hie  rest  should  be  sent  to 
rough  it  out  at  sea ?  But  let  him  ornie;  and  the  first 
time  we  go  into  action,  a  cannon-ball  may  knock  off 
his  head,  and  provide  for  him  at  once."  ;  Yet  Horace 
had  already  given  such  indications  of  a  noble  spri^ 
that  had  the  uncle  known  them,  he  would  have  per^ 
ceived  the  boy  was  choosing  the  course,  in  which  hfa 
heart  and  temper  qualified  him  to  run  a  glorious 
career. 

In  the  spring  of  1771,  his  father  sent  him  to  join 
the  fihip,  then  lying  in  the  Medway.    At  the  end  of 
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the  journey,  he  was  put  down  with  the  «ftier  .^passen- 
gers, and  left  to  find  his  wqr  as  he  could.  After 
wandering  about  ia  iSae  edd,  he  was  at  last  obaenred 
hy  an  officer,  who  asked  him  a  few  qvestaomit  and/ 
happBBing  to  know  his  uncle,  todk  hfan  honie  and 
gave  him  some  refreshmaite.  When  he  got  on 
board.  Captain  Suckling  had  not  joined,  and  he 
paced  the  deck  the  renmnder  of  the  day  without 
being  noticed  by  airy  one.  The  pain,  which  is  felt 
when  we  are  first  transplanted  £rbm  our  naitive  soil^  is 
one  of  the  mort  poignant  that  we  hare  to  endure 
through  life.  There  are  after-griefs,  which  leave  be- 
hind them  deeper  scars,  bruising  the  spirit  and  some- 
times breaking  the  heart:  but  never  do  we  feel  so 
poignantly  the  want  of  love,  the  necessity  of  being 
loved,  the  sense  of  utter  desertion,  as  when  we  first 
quit  the  haven  of  home,  and  are  as  it  were  pushed  off 
upon  the  stream  of  life.  Added  to  this,  the  i^ea^boy 
has  to  encounter  physical  hardships,  and  the  privation 
of  almost  every  comfort,  even  of  sleep.  Nelson  had 
a  feeble  body,  and  an  affectionjate  heart ;  and  he  re^ 
membered,  through  life,  Im  first  day$  of  wretcheddess 
in  the  service. 

The  Raisonnable  did  not  remain  long  in  commisk 
sion.  The  dispute  with  Spain  respecting  tbe  Falk- 
land Islands  being  adjusted,  she  was  paid  off*,  and 
Ciaptaih.  Suckling  was  appointed  to  a  guard-ship  in 
the  Medway.  This  he  cotisidered  as  too  inactive  a 
life  for  his  nephew  \  and  he,  therefore,  sent  him  in  a 
merchant-vessel  to  the  West  Indies,  under  a  Mr.  Rath- 
bone,  who  had  formerly  been  master's  mate  with  him 
in  the  Drejadnought*  "  I  came  back,"  observed  Nel* 
son,  "  a  practical  seaman,  with  a  horror  erf  the  Royai 
Navy,  and  with  a  saying  theq  constant  wiong  the  seaT 
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men, '  aft  the  most  honour,  forward  the  better  mai).'  '* 
So  strongly  was  he  possessed  witli  this  prejudice,  that 
when  upon  his  return  Captain  Suckling  received  him 
on  board,  it  was  many  weeks  before  he  was  in  the  least 
reconciled  to  a  man  of  war.  His  uncle,  who  seems 
to  have  rightly  appreciated  the  boy's  character,  held 
out  to  him  as  his  reward,  that '  if  he  attended  well  to 
navigation,  he  should  go  in  the  cutter  and  decked 
long-boat,  which  was  attached  to  the  commanding 
oflBcer's  ship :'  and  thus  he  became  confident  of  him- 
self, as  a  pilot,  among  rocks  and  sands,  which  was 
^afk;erward  of  great  comfort  to  himu' 

In  the  ensuing  year,  an  expedition  of  discovery 
toward  the  North  Pole  was  despatched  under  Captain 
Phipps,  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  though,  on  account  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  service,  Elective  men  were  entered  instead 
of  the  usual  number  of  boys,  Horatio  used  all  his  m- 
fluence  to  be  permitted  to  go  with  Captain  Lutwidge 
in  the  Carcass  as  his  oockswain.  One  night,  when 
the  ice  was  all  around  them,  the  young  cockswain, 
and  a  shipmate  of  hb  own  standing  stole  from  the 
vessel  to  hunt  a  bear.  It  was  not  long,  befi)re  they 
were  missed :  a  thick  fog  had  come  on,  and  their  Cap- 
tain became  exceedin^y  anxk>us  for  their  safety. 
Between  three  and  lour  in  the  nvortaing  the  mist 
cleared  off,  and  they  were  seen  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  pursuit  of  their  game.  The  signal  was 
made  for  their  return,  but  Nelson  was  too  intent 
npon  his  object  to  obey  it.  A  chasm  in  the  ice  luckily 
separated  him  from  the  beast :  his  musket  flashed  in 
the  pan.  ^  Nev«r  mind,'"  said  he,  *<  do  but  let  me 
get  a  blow  at  this  devil  with  the  butt-end,  and  we 
..shall  have  him.''    A  gun:  from  the  ship  terrified  the 
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animal*  and  Nelson  was  obliged  to  come  back  dis-» 
appointed,  and  expecting  a  reprimand.  Lutwidge 
reproved  hiin.  somewhat  sternly,  and  asked  him^ 
What  reason  he  could  have  for  hunting  a  bear?"* 
Sir,"  he  replied,  pouting  his  Up,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  when  agitated,  ^<  I  wished  to  get  the  skin  for  mj 
fether." 

The  situation  of  the  ships  had  now  become  so 
alarming,  that  Captain  Phipps  thought  it  necessary 
to  prepare  the  boats  for  going  away.  They  were 
accordingly  hoisted  out,  and  hauled  over  the  ice,  and 
Nelson  had  the  command  of  a  four-oared  cutter  with 
twelve  men :  this  was  at  his  own  solicitation,  and  ^  he 
prided  himself  in  fancying  that  he  could  navigate  her 
better  than  any  other  boat  in  the  ship.' 

Soon  after  his  return,  his  uncle  recommended  him 

to  Captain  Farmer  of  the-  Sea-Horse,  20  guns,  then 

going  out  to  India  in  the  squadron  under  Sir  Edward 

Hughes.     He  was  stationed  in  the  fbretop  at  watch 

and  watch.     The  master  (subsequently  Captain  Sur- 

ridge)  quickly  perceiving  how  anxious  he  was  to 

make  himself  acquainted  with  the  minutest  part  of  a 

seaman-s  duty,  he  was  placed  on  the  quarter-deck^ 

and  rated  as  midshipman.     The  service,  which  he 

ivent  through,  had  strengthened  his   omstitution ; 

Iftis  countenance  at    this  time  was  florid,  and  he 

seemed:  rather  stout  and  athletic:  but  in  India  he 

oaught  one  of  the  malignant  diseases  of  that  climate, 

so  fatal  to  European  habits,  which  totally  deprived 

liim  for  atime  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  nearly 

brought  him  to  the  grave.     In  consequence  of  this^ 

lie  returned  to  Europe  with  Captain  Pigot  in  the 

JI>olphin  in  1776,  in  so  perilous  a  state  of  ^^weakness, 

tJiat  he  jattributed  the.  preservation  of  his.  life  to  that 
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<Mcxx^8  kind  attentions*     During  the  voyage,  bk 
mind  was  heavily  depressed.     He  had  iformed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  present  Sir  Charles  Pole,  Sir 
Thomas  Troubridge,  and  other  distinguished  officers, 
then  like  himself  beginning  their  career ;  and  while 
they  were  punsuing  it  in  fiiU  enjoyment  of  health  and 
hope,  he  was  returning  with  a  body  broken  down  by 
sickness,  and  spuits  that  had  sunk  with  his  strength. 
Long  afterward,  when  the  fame  of  Nelson  was 
known  as  widely  as  that  of  England  itself,  he  spoke 
of  what  he  at  that  time  endured :  ^^  I  felt  impressed,'" 
said  he,  ^  with  an  idea,  that  I  should  never  rise  in  my 
profession.    My  mind  was  staggered  with  a  view  of 
the  difficulties  I  had  to  surmmmt,  and  Oe  little  inte- 
rest I  possessed.    I  could  ducover  no  means  of  reach- 
ing the  object  of  my  ambition.    After  a  long  and 
gloomy  reverie,  in  which  I  almost  wished  myself  over- 
board, a  sudden  glow  of  patriotism  was  kindled  within 
me,  and  prefcnted  my  King  and  Country  as  my  pa- 
trons.   ^  Well  then,'  I  exdaimed,  ^  I  will  be  a  haro, 
and   confiding   in   Providence,   I  will  brave  every 
danger/"    From  that  hour,  as  he  often  declared  to 
Captain  Hardy,  a  '  radiant  orb  was  suspended  befene 
his  mind^  eye,  whidi  urged  him  onward  to  i^own.' 
No  person  has  ever  looked  to  the  attainment  of  any 
great  object  without  experiencing  simjlar  fluctuatimis. 
Nelson  spoke  of  these  aspirations  of  his  youth,  as  if 
they  had  in  them  a  character  of  divinity;  as  if  ' the 
light,  which  led  him  on,  was  light  from  heaven.'    His 
previous  fits  of  defection,  indeed,  were  altogether 
causeless.    His  prospects  were  fair,  and  has  progress 
almost  as  rapid  as  it  could  have  been.    When  he 
reached  England,  he  found  his  uncle  Comptroller  of 
the  Navy,  and  was  immediatdy  appointed  to  act  aa 
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feosrtb^  Meirtetidnt  of  tiie  Worcester,  64  guns,  Captain 
Mmk  Bobinson,  thea  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  Gib* 
fsltar.    His  age  might*  have  been  a  snflkirafrcaBwr 
£nr  not  enttns&ng  him  with  the  I'liiwyi'  of  a  watch ; 
yet  the  Capl»in  used  ta  Mf;  *he  felt  ae  easy  when 
NeboH  was  npcMft  Aidt,  as  any  otlwr  officer  in  the 
MffJ    Vk  psiasbd  his  examnntiem,  April  8, 1777 ;  * 
'«Mi  o#  the  following  d«f  veceived  his  commission  as 
•Second  Lieutenants  ^^  Lowestoffe  frigate.  Captain 
William  Lodte;  ^en  fitting  out  for  Jamaica.    After 
a  jM^i^tf^ve  service,  he  was  removed  to  the  Bristol, 
4kr1Iag*ship  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  to  whom  Captain 
Locker  had  warmly  recommended  him.    Lord  Col* 
lingwood,  who  took  the  command  so  many  years 
afterward  upon  his  glorious  death  at  Trafalgar,  suc- 
ceeded him.  in  the  Lowestoffe,  and  again  in  the  flag« 
ship,  when  he  was  made  Commander  into  the  Badger 
iirig  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty.  .  Six  months 
afterward,  he  acquired  the  last  step,  being  made  post 
into  the  Hinchinbrook,  28  guns. 
'     A  plan  had  been  formed  by  General .  Dalling,  and 
.approved  by  the  government  at  home,  for.  taking 
fort  San  Juan  upon  the.  river  of  .that  name,  which 
/flows  from  Lake  Nicaragua  into  the  Atlantic.    The 
£3rce  appointed  for  this  expedition,  amounting  to 
.^ibout  500  men,  were  convoyed  by  Nelspn  from  Ja- 
.paoaica  to  the  Spanish  main ;  and  here  his  services 

*  Captain  Suckling  sat  at  the  head  ol.ihe  table^  and  when  it 
^jid  encted.  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  the  young  asg^nt, 
iixtroduped  him  as  his  nephew.  The  examining  Captains  expressed 
^lieir  surprise,  that  *  he  had  not  told  them  of  this  relationship 
'fe^efore/  "  No,**  replied  the  Comptroller,  "  I  did  not  wish  the 
younker  to  be  favoured.^  I  felt  convinced,  that  he  would  pass  a 
^ood  es^amiiuition,  and  you  see  I  have  not  beeii  disuf^ointed*" 
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were  to  have  ended.  But  no  one  of  the  party  had 
ever  been  up  the  river  San  Juan ;  he  therefore  mannied 
the  Mosquito-shore  craft,  and  two  of  the  Hinchin- 
brook's  boats,  and  resolved  to  carry  them  up  himself. 
Of  all  the  services,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged^ 
this  was  the  most  perilous.  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
the  dry  season :  the  river  was  low,  fidl  of  shoals  and 
sandy  beaches ;  and  the  men  werie  often  obliged  to 
quit  the  boats,  and  drag  them  tiirough  shalldw  chan- 
nels, which  the  Indians  went  before  them  to  explore. 
This  labour,  and  that  of  forcing  their  way  up  the 
rapids,  was  chiefly  sustained  by  the  sailors ;  men  a& 
customed  at  all  times  to  rely  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  at  all  times  sure  to  do  their  duty.  Seven 
or  eight  hours  during  the  day  they  were  exposed  to 
a  burning  sun,  rendered  more  intolerable  by  being 
reflected  from  dry  shoals  of  white  sand;  at  night, 
they  suffered  equally  from  heavy  dews.  On  the  ninth 
of  April  they  arrived  at  a  small  island  called  St  Bar- 
tholomew, which  commanded  the  river  in  a  diflSicult 
part,  and  was  defended  by  a  battery  mounting  nine 
or  ten  swivels.  Nelson  according  to  his  owii  phrase^ 
best  expressive  of  a  seaman's  feeling,  resolved  to 
*  boiard^  this  out-post  Putting  himself,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  sailors,  he  leaped  upon  the  beach.  Captain 
Despard  *  gallantly  supported  him,  and  they  stormed 
the  battery.  Two  days-  afterward,  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  castle  of  San  Juan,  and  began  to  besiege  it  on 
the  thirteenth :  it  suitendered  on  the  twenty  fourth. 
Before  that  time,  the  bad  weather  had  set  in.  Sailor^ 
soldiers,  and  Indians  sunk  alike  under  it ;  the  latter 
from  unwonted  exertions,  the  Europeans  from  the 

*  Subsequently,  so  unhappily  notorious. 
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dieadly  effects  of  a  climate  allotted  by  the  distribution 
of  natu]^  to  a  race  of  different  colour.  All,  that  vic- 
tory procured  them,  was  a  cessation  from  toil :  no 
supplies  were  found,  and  the  castle  itself  was  worse 
than  a  prison.  The  hovels,  Used  as  an  hospital, 
were  surrounded  with  putrescent  hides^;  and  when 
orders  were  obtained  from  the  Commander  in  Chief 
to  build  one,  the  sickness  had  become  so  general, 
that  there  were  no  hands  to  work  at  it.  The  rains 
continued,  with  few  intervals,  from  April  till  Octo- 
ber, when  Ihey  abandoned  their  baneful  conquest.  Of 
1800  mai,  who  had  been  sent  to  different  posts  upon 
this  iltfated  scheme,  only  380  returned.  Nelson  nai> 
rowly  esc^pedi  His  advice  had  been,  to  *  tJarry  the 
castle  by  assault,'  instead  of  which  eleven  days  were 
spent  in  the  formalities  of  a  siege :  he  returned  to 
Bluefield  a  day  before  it's  surrender,  exhausted  with 
•&tigue,  and  suffering  under  a  dysentery.  There  he 
received  an  appointment  to  the  Janus  of  44  guns, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Captain  Glover.*  This  pro«- 
vidential  promotion  removed  him  from  the  fatal  sta- 
tion just  in  time :  he  reached  Jamaica  so  much  en- 
feebled by  sickness,  that  he  was  carried  ashore  in  his 
cdt.  The  careful  attendance  of  a  good  old  negress, 
and  afterward  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  saved  his  Ufe ;  but 
his  health  had  suffered  so  severely,  that  he  was 
^ickly  compelled  to  return  to  England* 

Not  Ictog  after  his  recovery,  he  was  appointed  to 
^the  Albemarle,  28  guns,  and  sent  to  the  North  Seas. 
During  this  voyage,  he  gained  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  Danish  coast  and  it's  soundings ;  know- 
let^,  which  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Copenha* 

•  Son  to  the  author  of  *  Leonidas.* 
TOL.  VI.  2  F 
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:gBm%  jfVGvM  of  great  importance  to  his  cQo&Iri^  ,0a 
Idi  TetmD,  he  was  Qrda:ed  to  Quebec.  He][^  h^ 
)becaiki6  acquainted  with  Mr.  Alei^ander  D^^nsfX), 
who  samd  Mm  from  an  imprudept  ff^piiag?.  Nel^ 
was  aboutk.  to  quit  the  station^  had  .tal^en.  ]^v<^  of 
his  fiiendsy  and  fallen  down  the  river  to  tlie  phpe 
where  men  of  war  usually  anchor ;  yet»  th^  nex^ 
.morning,  as  Mr.  Davison  was  walking  Qp  the:heacl|» 
:he  saw  him  coming  back  in  his  boat.  Mle  ^onldli^' 
he  said,  '  leave  Quebec  withwt  offering  l^imi^  a^d 
ids  fortune  to  the  woman  whom  he  loved.!  J>mfml^ 
idd  him»  '  his  utter  ruin,  situated  as  he .  wa%  mmt 
inevitably  follow/  ''  Then  let  it  'Mow,?  WKli  hfe 
Tcpljr;  **fojt.I  am  resolved  to  do  it.**  iJSs^frieni 
-faflwevw^  was  equally  resolute^  that  he  dfiould  wt^ 
and  after  some  dispute.  Nelson,  with.  no.  veiy  .good 
Hxace,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  bade  to  his  boat.? 

Peace  was  now  concluded^  and  the  Alb^narle  vdr 
immed  to  England,  and  waS  paid  off.  Ndso&itook 
■this  oj^rtunity  to  pass  a  few. months  in.  Franoeir  h& 


*  Shortly  after  this,  he  became  acquainted  with  Prmce  VfU- 
liam  Henry,  the  present  Dtike  of  Clarence,  then  serting  ais  M id- 
4diqnnan  in  the  Barfieur  under  Lord  Hood«  <^  I  had  the  waitck 
on  deck/'  ^aid  his  Royal  Highness,  ^  when  Captain  Nelson  canie^ 
in  his  barge  along-side,  who  appeared  to  be  the  merest  boy  of  a 
captain  I  ever  beheld ;  and  his  dress  was  worthy  of  attention. 
He  had  on  a  full-laced  uniform:  hs  lank  unpowdered  hair  was 
tied  in  a  stiff  Hessian  tail  of  an  extraordinary  leo^bi  the  old- 
jGnhipqed  flaps  qf  .his  waistcoat  added  to  the  genecal  quaintDflsi 
of  his  figure,  imd  produced  an  appearance  which  particularly  a^ 
tracted  my  notice ;  for  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it  before, 
nor  could  I  imagine  who  he  was,  or  what  he  came  about.  There 
iras  a  somethings  however,  irresistibly  pleasing  in  his  address  bbA 
conversation ;  and  an  enthusiasm,  when  speaking  on  professional 
subjects,  which  showed  that  he  was  no  common  being.' 
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tp^  ^ffi^^ajipoMted  to  tll^'fiib^adi  28  guiis,  goiii^tb 
iSSie^^^wiiri  Islands  'as  ^  'chiisisr  on  the  ''peace^«star 
bMMil&Bt^    While  ^t^^^^  at  anchor  in  Nevis 

j6k)^d;^a'!Fien^  iHgate  passed  to  leeward  close  along 
liuM^l  ^^dn'hcid  t^ceived'  iniR>nriati6n/  that  *  this 
$4gait&  w^  sent  from  Martiiiico  for  the 'purpose  of 
bnA;^  a '  s«rvey  -of  odr^  tV^esl  India  islands/  This  he 
detehsdli^  to  pf^vent.  Accordingly,  he*  foII6w6d 
^tt  to  1^.  Eustatia;  and  being  invited  by  the  Dutch 
governor  to  meet  the  French  officers  at  dinner,  he 
seized^ -ail  oocasion  of  assuring  the  Captain,  that 
*  niriifffsiksiding  it  vrss  his  intention  to*  honour  the 
Brit&h  possessioiis  With  a  visit,  he  meant  to  accom* 
pAfty  Mm^  in  cmler  tkat  such  attention  might  be  ^aid 
tahim^  as  levery  Eng&shs^^  iii  tlie  island  would  be 
pnidd^  ^tb  Ishow ! '  The"^  French,  with  equal  '<x)urtesyi 
^ijlt&mA  kgaimst '  giii%^him  this  trouble  *  ^  but  Ne& 
so^'  with  the?  uttiiKostpQ^teness  insisted  updh  patyi% 
th@Ai  the' a)mpMtneni,  foIf6Wed  them'  close  in  spite  of 
all'4hei^  attempts  to  elude  ids  vigflarice,  and  never 
lost  sight  of  them ;  till  fih^g  itlmpossiMe  either  to 
deeeive  or  to  escape  himv  they  abandoned  their  inten- 
tion in  despair,  and  beat  up'for  Martinico. 

The  Aihericans  at  this  time,  taking  advantage  of 
the  registers  of  the  vessels  issued  while  they  were 
British  subjects,  carried  ou  a  great  trade  with  our 
West  IndRi  'islands.  Nelson,  kiiowing  that  this  was 
in' 'direct  l^reach  of  the 'Navigation  Act,  resolved  to 
put  'an  end  to  it.  "  If  once,"  said  he,  **  the  Ameri-i 
cans  are  admitted  to  any  kind  of  intercourse  witih 
ihesie  islands,  the  views  of  the  loyalists  in  settUng 
Nova  Scotia  are  entirely  done  away ;  and,  when  we 
are  again  embroiled  in  a  French  war,  the  Americans 
will  first  become  the  carriers  of  these  colonies,  and 
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finally  gain  possessioii  of  them.".  The  CcHnmaii^er  is 
Chief  was  disposed  to  gratify  the  planters  by  winkiflg 
at  this  illicit  trade.  The  Governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands^  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  when  Nelson  addressed 
him  upon  the  subject,  told  him  that  ^  old  Gepjerab 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  advice  from  young 
gentlemen.'  Resolved  to  do  his  duty  howeyts^^the 
*  young  gentleman '  ordered  all  American,  vessels  to 
'  quit  the  islands  in  eight  and  forty  hours ; '  dedarkig 
that  '  if  they  refused,  or  presumed  to  land  thdor  car^ 
goes,  he  would  seize  them.'  The  Americans,  resisted 
these  orders.  The  planters  were,  to  a  man,  tgaonst 
him.  The  Governors  and  Presidents  of  the  isfamds 
gave  him  no  support ;  and  the  Admiral  was,  at  &st, 
afraid  to  act  on  either  side.  Yet  after  a  while  he 
issued  an  order,  requiring  the  officers  under  his  com- 
mand ^  not  to  hinder  the  Americans  from  having  free 
ingress  and  ^;ress,  if  the  Governor  chose  to  allow 
them.'  General  Shirley  and  others  sent  him  letter^ 
little  different  from  orders  in  their  stile.  **  These 
persons,"  says  he,  **  I  soon  trimmed  up,  and  silenced. 
Sir  Richard  Hughes'  was  a  more  delicate  business. 
I  must  either  disobey  my  orders,  or  disobey  acts  of 
parUament  I  determined  upon  the  former,  trusting 
to  the  uprightness  of  my  intentions,  and  believing  that 
my  country  would  not  allow  me  to  be  ruined  by  pro- 
tecting her  commerce."  Accordingly,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Admiral,  he  respectfiiUy  told  him,  he  should  *  de- 
cline obeying  his  orders,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  talking  to  him.'  For  this  Sir  Richard^ 
in  his  first  feeling  of  irritation,  was  about  to  supersede 
him;  but  on  previously  consulting  his  Captain,  he 
found  that  all  the  squadron  were  of  Nelson's  ppkiioB 
upon  the  subject.   Though  he  wanted  vigour  of  mind 
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to  dedde  upon  what  was  right,  he  fortunately  was 
not  obstinate  in  wrong ;  and  he,  efterwafd,  thanked 
Nelson  for  having  shown  him  his  error. 

At  Nevii^  the  Boreas  found  four  American  vessels 
deeply  laden,  with  the  island-colours  flying:  these 
were  ordered  to  *  hoist  their  proper  flag,  and  depart 
in  ^ht  and  forty  hours.'  At  first,  they  denied  their 
country,  and  refused  to  obey ;  but,  upon  being  exa- 
mined before  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  they  con- 
fessed that  'their  vessels  and  cargoes  were  wholly 
American  property.'  Upon  this.  Nelson  seized  them. 
The  Governor,  the  Custom-House,  and  the  Planters, 
were  all  hi&  enemies :  the  Admiral,  though  his  flag 
was  then  in  the  roads,  stood  neutral ;  and  subscrip- 
tions were  raised  to  carry  on  the  causes  against  him. 
But  this  was  not  all :  the  marines,  whom  he  had  sent 
on  board  the  vessels,  prevented  some  of  the  masters 
firom  going  on  shore.  Instigated  by  an  attorney,  they 
declared,  that '  they  had  been  put  in  bodily  fear  while 
the  depositions  were  taking,  for  tjiat  a  man  with  a 
drawn  sword  stood  over  them  the  whole  time.'  This 
was  the  sentry  at  the  cal»n-door ;  but  the  exag- 
geration served  their  purpose :  suits  were  taken^out 
against  Nelson,  and  damages  laid  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  40,000/.  At  the  trial,  he  was  protected 
by  the  Judge  for  the  day.  The  Marshal  was  called 
upon  to  arrest  him,  and  the  Merchants  promised  to 
indemnify  hun  for  so  doing.  The  Judge,  however, 
did  his  duty,  and  threatened  to  *  send  that  officer  to 
prison,  if  he  attempted  to  violate  the  protection  of 
the  court.'  The  President  of  Nevis,  Mr.  Heriiert, 
behaved  with  singular  generosity  upon  the  occasion^ 
Though  no  man  «h^d  suffered  more  by  Nelson's  pro- 
ceedings, he  offered  to  become  his  bail  for  10^000/.,  if 
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he  chose  to  mffer.  the  arrest  lib  lawjrer  prated  an 
able,  as  well  as  an  honest,  man ;  md  not withstaiidilig 
the  opinions  of  the  Qouiufl^  iri  the  different'  isluidsy^ 
that '  sl^ps  of  war  were  nat  aiithoi!ited{to.«izief'  AJkie- 
rican  traders  without  a  deiMtatjon  &tai  the  Custdns^' 

ftom  U...,Wm»»  of  Jin  «»d  tte,de-««  .* 
the  ca^e  Nelson  miantw^  his  t^anse  so  w€fl;;iliat 
the  four  ships  with  th^ir  cargoes  were  amdenined. 
Duiii^  this  affair,  he  sent  a  memorial  toithe  Kii^, 
in  consequence  of  which  orders  were  forwarded  to 
defend  him  at  the  expanse  o£  the.  crown;  audi  iqwoo 
the  representation,  which  he  made  »t  the  saiae  time 
to  the  Secretary  of  State».the  MU^pstef^Act'  was 
framed.  Yet  the  Treas wy  BoaJ^d  tranmiitted  thdor 
thanks  to  Sk  Richard  Hughes,  and  the  officers  under 
him,  for  their  activity  and  jseal  in  protecting:  the  ce^m^ 
merce  of  Gh:eat  Britain !  ^ 

At  Nevis,  Nelson  became  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Nisbet,  a  wkk)win  her  ^ht^entii  year ;  and  married 
her  March  llj  1787:.  Prim:^  W]Uiam«H^xry»  mk  ln» 
Qwn  desire,  givii^g  ajvay  the  bride.  Some  pert  «Gfla» 
stay,  in  the  West  Indies  was  ^tinidoyed  in .  detectiag 
puUic  fiwids,  and  in  et^^eayauri]^  to  4>btam:  justioe. 
3ut  the  peculators  iieeratoo  pow^sftil;  aoii  they 
eeqded  not  Qnly  in  iinpedipg  inquiry,  bitt  in 
tgfitnst  biin,  at  tbeL  Bpurd  .of  Adindralty^ ;  ppejndioes 
whi^  pre^vai^  fat  many  yiears. .  He  xrtiunied.  to 
England  9.  j^w  moiiths.jaft^  i»s  mana^.' :  By.a 

*  *^1  feel  much  hurt,**  said  Nelson,  *^  that  afler  the  low  of 
health  and  risk  of  fortune,  another  should.be  thfinked  for  wh|i^.( 
did,  and  did  against  his  orders.  I  either  deserved  to  be  sent  out 
of  the  sendee,  or  at  least  to  have  had  some  little  notice  taken  of 
what  I  had  done.  They  have  thought  it  worthy  of  notice^  and 
yet  bave  ne^^ected  me/' 


« 

<ti*iiel  iiegfect,  the  Boreas  was  bept  (torn'  the  ^nd  of 
June /till  4he  eiid  of  November  ^  at  the  :N0re,  as  a 
^ecei^l^sbip.  iThis  i]^ Worthy  ti-^Mii^M^  det^s^oii^ 
prclMibly  by  the  influence  of  lihe  pecalfl%ors,i^cit^  in 
Netson  the '(Wrongest  indignation.  Dming  the  whole 
foi^  months  he  seldc»n  quitted  the  ^hip,  carrying  on 
the  duty  >w4th  strict  and  sullen  attetrtiow.  ■  When  or- 
ders, however^  were  received  to  pifepare  hfer^r  being 
paid  oJBfi  he  expressed- his  joy  to  the  senior  officer  in 
the  Medway-:  **  It  will  rdease  me  for  ever  from  an 
ungrateful  service,  as  it  is  my  firm  arid-  unalterabte 
determination  nerer  agsdh  to  siet  my  foot  on '  board  a 
king's  sMp.  Immediately  after  my  *  arrival  Sn  to'wn, 
I  shaU  wait  on  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admhraity;  and 
resign  my  commission."  The  officer,  ftmfflttjg  it  in 
vaiii  %o  re^tscm -with  him  -against  this  resolutiohvin  his 
J>re9ent-  state  of  feeling,  used  his  secret  inteiference 
with  'the  First '  Lord^  of  the  Admiralty  to  save  him 
fhjiB^wStop^ikg  so  injurious  a  measure;  Kffle  foresee-' 
ing,  hoW  d^ply  the  wel&re  and  honour  of  England 
4c¥ieBidi^*:?(gQpdn  his  decision.  This  friendly  represen- 
tfiti0n*|il^uced  a  letter 'iS^m!^  intimating 

'^-  a  ^wishf  to  see'»  Itiie  ^gusted  hero  on  -his  arrival  in 
tdPdmX  *'Pl6a^  with  his  conversation,  and  perfectly 
dmvinced  of  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  he  desired 
to  present  him  to  the  King  on  the  first  levee-day ;  and 
the  gradous  manner,,  in  which  Nelson  was  received, 
effectually  removed  his  resentment. 

;  The  ,affi^  of  ^the  Amevk^n  captains  was  itt)t  yet 
oier*  Nel^m  had  retired  to  his  father's  p^sonage; 
where  he  amused  himself  with  rural  occupations  ^nd 
rural  sports.  It.was  his  great  ambition,  at  this  time, 
t^  possess.  arppQ^y.  /While  he  was^goBetOipurdia^ie 
one  at  a  neighbouring  fair,  two  men  left  miik  Mrij. 
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Nelson  a  notification  on  the  part  of  the  Amerkap 
captaincy  who  now  laid  their  damages  at  20,000/. 
On  Nolson's  return  in  high  glee  with  his  poney,  the 
paper  was  presented  to  hinu  His  indignation,  and 
astonishment^  may  well  be  imagined.  He  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  the  Treasury  Boardt  that  *  if  a  satis- 
fiu:tory  answer  were  not  sent  down  to  him  upon  the 
subject  by  return  of  post,  he  should  take  refuge  in 
France."  He  was  assured,  in  reply,  that  *  he  was  a 
very  good  officer,  and  need  be  under  no  apprehension, 
as  he  would  certainly  be  supported.' 

Notwithstanding  the  expenses  of  a  ship  in  time  of 
peace,  he  repeatedly  requested  of  the  Admiralty,  that 
*  he  might  not  be  left  to  rust  in  indolence.'  * 

During  the  Nootka  armament  in  particular*  be  ap^ 
plied  for  employment,  and  his  disappointment  in  not 
succeeding  induced  him  again  to  resolve  upon  retiring 
from  the  service ;  a  resolution,  finom  which  he  was 
dissuaded  only  by  the  urgent  remonstrances,  (tf  Lcfii 
llood.  Hearting  that  the  Raisonnable,  in  which  he 
had  conmienced  his  career,  was  to  be  conunissiiHied, 
he  asked  her  €i  Lord  Chatham;  but  his  application 
proved  ineffectual.  By  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  however,  and  his  steady  friend  Lord  Hood, 
he  was  appointed  January  30, 1793)  to  the  Agamem* 
fion  of  64  guns. 

*  "  I  mufit  still,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  buffet  the 
waves  in  search  of— what?  Alas!  that  thing,  called  'honour,* 
10  now  thought  of  no  more.  My  integrity  cannot,  I  hope,  be 
amended ;  but  my  fortqn^  Gpd  knows,  has  grown  worse  for  the 
service : — so  much  for  serving  my  country  1 — I  have  invariably 
laid  down,  and  followed  close,  a  plan  of  what  ought  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  breast  of  an  officer,  that '  it  is  much  better  to  serve 
an  ungrateful  country,  than  to  give  up  his  own  fiune.*^  Posteritf 
will  do  him  justice." 
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The  temper^  wi^  which  Nelson  engaged  in  this 
war,  is  mfUiifested  in  his  instructions ,  to  one  of  his 
inidshipmmi ; ''  There  are  three  things,  young  gentle- 
man>  which  you  are  constantly  to  bear  in  mind :  £arst, 
you  must  always  implicitly  obey  orders,  without  at- 
tempting to  form  any  opsAon  of  your  own  respecting 
their  property;  secondly,  you  must  consider  every 
man*  as  your  aiemy,  who  speaks  ill  of  your  King ;  and 
tfakdly,  y4iu  must  hate  a  Frendiman,  as  you  do  the 
devfl.f    Joshna  Nisbet,  his  son-m-law  (rery  yoiing^ 
of  coiQ*se,  for  hia  mothar  was  now  ody  twesoty  four) 
went  out  with  him  as  a  midshipman.   The  Agamem* 
non  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  undar  Lord 
Hood ;  and  there  Nelson  omimenced  a  career,  at  first 
of  unexampled  exertion,  and  finally  of  unequalled 
glory.  N 

His  first  services  were  rather  of  a  military,  than  a 
naval,-  dhoiracter.  After  St.  Fiorenzo  had  surrendered; 
Lord  Hood  laid  before  General  Dundas  a  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  Bastia.  The  General  dedined  co-operat- 
ing. .  In  this  opinion  D'Aubert,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  army,  coincided.  His  Lord^p 
obtained  only  a  few  ardUery-men,  and  ordering  on 
board  that  part  of  the  troops  who,  having  embarked 
as  marines,  were  borne  on  the  ship's  books  as  part  of 
their  respective  complements,  begto  the  &ege  with 
1,183  soldiers,  artillery-men,  and  marines,  and  250 
sailors.  "  We  are  but  few,"  said  Nelson,  **  but  of 
the  right  sort;— our  General,  at  St.  Fiorenzo,  not  giv* 
ing  uif  one  of  the  five  regiments  he  has  there  lying 
idle." 

They  were  landed  on  the  fourth  of  April,  under 
JLie^fcnant  Colonel  Villettes  and  Nelson,  who  had  ob- 
tained from  the  army  the  title  of  Brigadier*    The 
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sailors  dragged  the  gima  up  the  heiiglits;  a 
df  the  greatest  Ldiflteult7taDd  wfatcfa  .5^nQiidl:iipnBr 
httire  beqi  accopqdishedb^  anjr  Imti'BritiA'  seaoelL! 
The.  soUierr  beiuuired  \  tHtil  equid^^r^iirit.  •I^f^.^'^Eheir 
xeal^''  he  johs/esned^  ^  ia,  I  tidnm,  ahnort.-  tmctmnipled^ 
TbOK  is  not  ra^inair^'  Iwt  oteiB^eniuiniadi£^te^  iperaBB^ 
Mj  intefested  iiit.ihec  eKeui^-md:,i3Meiifid^>1herG^ 
iKval;  it  has,  I  am  t)ermaded«  :iiiaiie  ifaBD^ieqiial 
to' dottUe theic vmahtmi'  GGhia is •onerirf' nony {osofa^ 
that^  to  render  bur  aoldiM  ctMiuifalentitD.ou^.  sea^ 
pieOf  il  is  only  necessary  tfaatrthejr.shoAklheueqpia^ 
weU  contmandedt  Thej? have. the. sistnie;,hiaBst)«ad 
tanl,'  as  treli  as  the-ttme  flesh  and  hlbod.  rToo  mnoh 
inay,>in4eed,  be  teacted  finimtUenLiiL  a  tetseal;]^ 
Mtli  their*  &ce  toward  a  &€;»  there  is  bothii^.  sriiiuD 
the  reach  of  human  achievement  which  they  cannot 
fgmiSotmi  -The-  ai^  -^osbtinuedvneady  seMnl  wieeks. 
|Gh»ilA(9rii»etefintkoC^Afoy»  a  treaty  of  cwiritiiiailical:  was 
h<ig«tnil:  ilhbt  aaabk:is:t!tji6agi:^4»^^ 
9^fpmx9meuori^1i^}WiBZM^        thc^-lelidlaingiJQBOiB^ 

to  tiflseJBaslia  \  .  J^.emitof  .the  si^  had>9B8lafiBd 
the:o^ii&cm  ^  the^  sailors j  bat  they^theoasdYesna^ 
cnsfsdi^j^^e^iiA^t^^  whezt.they  saw 

thek  eonquett«*   . 

:  ;The  «temy  i«»e  d^piiosed  .to  foe  d&r  in&rior :  in 
nombcar^ wheriit  was:  reaslrad ;.td  attack  .Sie  ;^lacev 

*  "  I  am'  all  astonishment,**  says  Nelson,  "  when  I  reflect  on 
what  we  have  achieired ;  1,000  regulars,  1,500^  natiidnalv  guards-, 
aid  a' la^  body  of  C^^rsBBfta  tsobps  Jayk^  dowa  Jthdr>  ium$:ta 
1,000  soldiers  and  marines,  and  200  seamen.'^ — '/  I  always  Wss4)f 
Opinion,  have  ever  acted  up  to  it,  and  never  have  had.any  reason 
to  repent  it,  that  '  one  Englishman  was  equal  to  three  French- 
men.' Had  this  been  an  English  town,  I  am  sure  it  would  not 
liave  been  tak«n.*^ 


andit^was  not  l8lJt]iie  yrilMh:b$Aheen:k^^ 
N^aK)n  received  aertaiodiifotiqatJifiin  of  thcar  ^eafc. 
sij^eri^xity , )  Tim  iiitdiygence  he.k^  secret^  fettiuig  . 
that  tiie  attempt  would  be  abandoned^  itsofrnt  apee- 
text  were  affoided.  **  My  olvn;  JionoMr,"  said  he  to 
Mrs.  Nebon;  '*  Lord  Hood's ihoftow,. and  the  honour 
of  our  qountrj  must  all  hiave  Ibeen.  siEicrificedt.  had  I 
]»entiaDed"iHiat:I  knei;^.  Tliertfore  you  wilt  believe 
what  must  haire  been  my  .fediB^.  duriiag  the  whole 
siege,  wh«i  I  had  ofteu  propoeab "iiiade  toi  me  to 
write  to  Loid^Hood  to  i:fiise  it,"  The  very  per- 
«m*  who  bad  given  him  tiiia. advice,  w^  rewirdad 
fer  tiidr  conduct :  -  Nelson  ceeeived  no  lewaxd ! 

:The.8iege<rfCalyi  was  earned  cfli 3  Generd 
Stuart ;  an  officer  who;  uu&itiiinately  for/  his  ooufitry, 
steirer  had.aniadeqvtate  field  .adlbtited  him:  Ibr  his  very 
eminent '  isakmks^  Nelson  incurred  less  responsibility  ^ 
here  than  at  Bastia,  but  the  sendee  was  not  less  hard* 
M<»^  than  four  months  he.  was  tfauaiempkiyM.on 
shore,  UU  he:  :feHrakobstr  qualified  .to.  jiaat  fais  exami*- 
nation  m  3  bi^sittging^^  iQeaeraik  Yefehis  services,  upoa 
lite'.oocaskm  weK,  byoui.uniOAxddsahle.omissidn^  al-^ 
togethi^,  cfv^iio^iiied:  even  .h&^  3Kii  .appear, 

iflk  ^Jist:  <!if  ithe  woiiod£diihoiigh:herlmd:l|pst  aneye. 
^  One  bi^^tlred  mid  tenday^"  Jsald.he,  ^*cl  hSaYebeai 
at^uaUy  engi^ed.at  s^  aKd  on  shore :agdiB8l::aie 
tn^s^y  t.tilxr^^iMs;  »g«teirt  syps^itiitrQ^agaiBstcBaitia 
i^  my  pWnr  ship,  four  boal^actions,  and*  two;  villages 
taken,  and  twelve  sail  of  vessels  burnt.  I  do  not 
know,  that  any  one:  has  done  more:  I  have  had  the 
comfort  to  be  always  applauded  by  my  Gommander^^ 
in.  Chief,  but  never  to  be  rewarded ;  and  what  is  more 
mortifying,  foi*  service  in  which  I  have  been  wounded 
<ythers  have  bcien  praised,  who  at  ihe  time  w^^  ao* 
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tually  in  bed  far  from  the  scene  of  action.  They  haife 
not  done  me  justice ;  but  never  mind-*ril  have  a 
gazette  of  my  own."  How  amply  was  this  second- 
sight  of  glory  realised ! 

The  same  prophetic  feeling  broke  out  in  a  letter 
written  after  Admiral  Hotiham's  action  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  that  action,  Nelson  had  borne  a  splen- 
did part  During  the  first  day,  when  there  was  no 
ship  of  the  line  within  several  miles  to  support  him, 
lie  engaged  the  Ca  Ira  of  84  guns,  which  having  car- 
ried away  her  main  and  foce»topmasts,  was  taken  in 
tow  by  a  frigate.  This  ship  he  engaged  for  two 
hours  and  a  half,  during  which  time  110  of  her  men 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  and,  on  the  fcdLowing  day, 
he  came  up  with  ha*  again  in  tow  of  the  Gaiseur,  a 
aevaity  four :  a  partial  action  ensued,  till  the  French 
judged  it  more  prudent  to  abandon  those  two,  than 
to  risk  the  loss  of  m(»*e. 

It  was  not  long,  before  a  colonelcy  of  marines  was 
conferred  upon  him ;  a  thing,  which  he  had  hoped  for^ 
rather  than  expected.  It  came  in  good  tinie,  when  his 
mind  was  considerably  oppressed  by  the  feding,  that 
his  services  were-  not  adequately  acknowledged. 

The  Agamemnon  now  entered  upon  a  new  line  of 
service,  being  appcmited  with  a  small  squadron  of 
frigates  to  co-operate  with  General  Devins.  He  began 
in  high  spirits;  but  the  want  of  activity  and  decision 
in  the  Austrian  Generals  quickly  gave  him  melancholy 
forebodings  of  what  was  to  follow.  His  own  exer- 
tions were  unremitted :  but  he  was  crippled  for- want 
of  means.  Weak  as  his  force  was,  it  was  still  farther 
reduced  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  who  left  him  only  one 
frigate  and  a  brig,  at  a  time  when  he  had  demanded 
two  seventy  fours  and  eight  or  ten  frigates  or  sloops, 
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iii4»dar  to  insure  safety  to  the  anny.  That  army 
secejived  a  defeat,  from  which  it  never  recovered :  the> 
Generals,  of  course,  imputed  it  to  the  want  of  naval 
co-operation ;  asserting,  that  ^  if  their  left  wing  had 
aot  been  expq^  to  the  fire  of  the  French  gun*baats, 
it  would  not  have  happened.'*  Yado,  and  every  other 
plaoe  in  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands ;  and  Buonaparte,  who  now  arrived  to  %ake 
the  command  of  the  Frendi  army,  began  his  destruc- 
tive  careeir. 

To  follow  Nelson  throughout  his  siubsequent  ser* 
vices  in  the  Mediterranean,  till  the  fate  of  Italy  was 
dapided,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  tins  mempir. 
In  the  whole  of  hi^  conduct  he  displayed  the  same 
ardent  zeal,  the  same  inde&tigahle  energy,  the  same 
intuitive  judgement,  and  the  same  rapid  decision^ 
which  formed  his  striking  char^u^ristics.  While  his 
name  was  hardly  known  to  the  English  public,  it  was 
feared  and  respected  throughout  Italy. 

His  mind  irritated  and  depressed  by  the  apprehension 
that  a  general  action  would  take  place  before  he  joined 
the  fleet,  he  at  length 'sailed  from  the  Mediterranean 
with  a  convoy  for  Gibraltar,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
the  westward  in  search  of  the  Admiral,  Off  the  mouth 
of  the  Straits,  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
on  the  thirteenth  of  February  communicated  the  in- 
telligence to  Sir  John  Jervis.  Nelson,  now  Commo* 
dore,  was  directed  to  shift  his  broad  pendant  on  board 

,  *  The  left  wing  was,  however,  the  only  part  of  the  army,  whidi 
retreated  in  good  order.  "  I  pretend  not  to  say,"  observed  Nel- 
son, ^^  that  the  Austrians  would  not  have  been  beaten,  had  not 
the  gun-boats  harassed  them ;  for,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe 
they  would:  but  I, believe  the  French  could  not  have  attacked, 
had  we  destroyed  all  their  vessels  of  war." 
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Ike  Captain,  and  brfdre  suhsiet  tite  l%Etii  ^d^^ffik^ 
to  prepare  ibr  action,  At  day-b^^ak,  t^  «iiMI^  W^ 
in  sight.  Thi  BlitSdlr  force  confii^t^'^W^ 
lOd  guns,  tW(>  of  d»,  two  of  90;  i^Mkif  7«,  tfnel'bfife 
of  64;  With  f»u? frigate^,  a  slbop,  arida cotter:  1%^ 
S^iaffiiai^  had  one  four-dedlc^  of  136  guiis^  sMthree^ 
deck^rs^  6f  112,  two  of -84,  and  eighteen  <if  74s  ti4tik 
ten  fiigates  and  a  brig.  Their  Adniiral,  Ddh  J^sej^ 
de  Cordova,  having  leankt  from  an  Atntirican,  that 
the  English  had  only  nine  ships  (Which  was  indeed 
the  case,  when  he  had  fikUen  in  wfth  tiieni)  'instead  of 
going  to  Cadiz,  as  had  previously  been  hi#  intention; 
determined  to  seek  an-  engagenlent  V  and  reljdng^Wtth 
6tal  confidence  upon  his  iiiformataitV  tecul^yp  s^^ 
foed  his  ship^  td  reniain  too  fb^iispdr^ed/  Mieii  thi^ 
momuig  of  the  fiifiiH;^»itb  broke,  aiid  ht  €^^'^ 
sight.  A  f<^,foif'sdmetitt«e;  concealed  th^ii*^^ 
The  look^^ottt  ship,  believing  that  her  fir^t^  i^p^'wai^ 
disregarded,  intimated  by  another,  thM  ^  t^ 'llbgfiili 
fyrce  consisted  ^f  forty  sail  of  the  £i]aei'^  fPhls^  Wtifch 
as  the  C^ytain^erward  soid^  h^^^'  «o  itttse  the 
Admiral,"  hadl9ieefiect  of  peiple^^'^oi^andlilaii^ 
ing  the  whol^  fltet;  *  and  before  ^hey  could  :feii»  a 

regular  order  of  battle^  Sir  Jc^'Jfervis  by  carryin|f  a 

■  ■  .  "  ' 

press  of  sail  came  up  with  them, '  jmssm  thi^oi^b, 
tacked,  and  init  off  nine  of  thdr  ^rij^s  froib  t}ie  tA^ 
body.     Th^se,  liowever^  attempted  ta  fotth  on  their 

*  The  absurdity  of  this  conduct  shows,  what  was  the  state  of 
the  SpiDiish  navy :  in  &ct,  the  genetid  iiuStfpacity  of  it'd  officers 
was  so  well  known,  that  in  a  Madrid  pai^quinade  of  this  date  adver- 
tising the  different  orders  of  the  'state  foif  salcf,  the  greater  part 
of  the-naval  officers  with  all  their  equipments  were  Oflfered  as  ^a 
gift ;  *  laid  it  was  added,  tliat  ^  ttiy  person,  whb  ^oulif  be  ^lelued 
to  take  them,  should  receive  a  handsotne  gratuity ! ' 
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Hie  iBritftfte  Vm^oi  ^>!  tee^ifwJ  Qf  it,  mkI,  ikHs,.  t^ 

:IHi|dl  4Mit9{2t  agidn  ii)9ke  tliek;f^nP^»i^^id^  till  tMdos^ 
iftfi^^i^iapiv  I'^hc;  Admiral^  now  nA;  lili^erty  :tor<i&i6(A 
Jbfa  UltentjKp .  tQi  *fte  eisetiiy's  main,  body»  whifb.  wte 
4^  pup^j^F  Ia  niUBi^  to  his  whole  s^uadr(w^  mid^ 
^ffp^  to  tapk  in  suceestaba.  Ndksoii^  whose;  Mitttoii 
wa»'  in  the  r^ar  of  the  Bdtub  IiBe,  p^eelvSn^tlmt  thk 
Stilish  >  ftej^  WHS .  }3wmgi  up^  brfcrrp  the  M^d  Wibh.  aSi 
Mcwl^  glifoKP^  th^ir  Une^  J9]«ii^.th^  sep^trafa^ 
isfhip9»  .or  Jyi^i.  withwt.  a  m^Hn^^^  h^itotjaa  ^^ 
4>bp]rQd  .t]^  ajignii^.a]^  oitic^  kh  ship  to  he  ymre. 
This  at  ^»^  him^t  him  into  ^letion  witfi  the  Ssm- 
tissun^  Trimd«4  13i6,  the  Sw  Joieph  IIS;  SUvaaor 
44  Mmio  lia^  San  Nicolas  aOt  San  Isidroi  74,  an>- 
qik&c  74f>  and  another  fiM-mte.  Tfoalmdgt^  mihe 
:CMUQd^  npUy  Wi^iiiad  hkii« .  The]Gttnheii9vii»£, 
0aine  td  thek*  assistance.  I%e  Salvador  dd  TMands 
imd  S411  IsidrQ  dropped  ,a$timi|  and  were  fired  into  bj 
the  Exoell^t,  Captain  CoHingwood,  who  made  the 
iatter  fistrike;  *^  but  CoUingwood,"  said  Nelson^  '^^IdiSf 
^dning  the  parade  of  taking  possession  of  beaten 
enemies,  most  gallantly  push^  up  Ivith  evi^  sail  set 
to  save  hjis  ol4  fti^tul  and  m9s$tn^teb.  who  was  io  ap» 
p^^anpe  in  a  critical  sitii^Qn.''  \  The  Capitain/ was 
now  aotii^y *  firpd  upon,  by  three  first^rates,  the^San 
Nicolas,  and  a.  seventy  four,  wijthiip  pistol-shot.  The 
^Ipnlieim  was  a-head>  and,  the  CnUc^en.cnpi^d  and 
a-stem.  Collingwood  raiD^d  up,  passed  within  ten 
feet  of  the  San  Nipolas,  jgSviiig  her  a  mostawefiil  dnd 
li^mendous  fire;  and  th^  pushed  on  for  the(Santi»- 
sima  Trinidad. ,  At  the  same  time^  the  C^tain'  Hav»> 
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ing  lost  her  feie-topmast,  not  a  sail^  shroiid,  or  rope 
left,  her  wheel  shot  away,  and  incapable  of  farther  sar- 
vice  in  the  line  or  in  diace.  Nelson  directed  Captam 
Miller  to  put  the  helm  apstarboard,  and  caBed  for  the 
boarders.  The  first  man,  who  leaped  into  the  enemy's 
mizen  chains,  was  Captain  Berry.  He  was  suj^rted 
firom  the  spritsail  yard,  which  locked  in  the  San  Ni- 
colas' mizen-rigging.  A  soldier  of  the  sixty  ninth 
broke  the  upper  quarter^;allery  window,,  and  jumped 
in,  followed  by  the  Commodore  himself  and  othears  as 
ftst  as  possible.  The  cabin-doors  wa«  fastened,  and 
the  Spanish  <^Boers  fired  their  pistols  at  than  thrmigh 
the  window.  The  doors  were  soon  burst.  Nelson 
curiied  forward,  and  found  Berry  in  possession  of  the 
poop,  and  the  Spanish  ensign  down.  The  English 
were  at  this  time  masters  of  every  part  of  the  ship; 
and  a  fire  of  musketry  opened  upon  them  firom  the 
stem  galleiy  of  the  San  Joseph.  Nelson,  therefore, 
havmg  placed  centinels  at  the  cUfiierent  ladders,  and 
ordered  Captain  Miller  to  '  send  more  men  into  his 
prize,'  gave  orders  for  boarding  the  San  Joseph.  This 
was  done  in  an  instant ;  he  himself  leading  the  way, 
and  exclaiming,  "  Westminster  Abbey  or  Victory !  * 
It  was  not  long  before  he  was  on  the  quarter-deck^ 
where  the  Spanish  Captain  presented  to  him  hii 
sword,  and  informed  him  ^  the  Admiral  was  dying  of 
his  wounds  below.'  One  of  his  {»ilors  came  up,  and 
with  an  Englishman's  feeling  took  him  by  the  hand, 
sajring,  ^  he  might  not  soon  have  such  another  place 
to  do  it  in,  and  that  he  was  heartily  glad  to  see  him 
there.'     Nelson  received  only  a  few  bruises. 

The  Spaniards  had  still  eighteen  or  nineteen  ships, 
which  had  suffered  little  or  no  injury :  those,  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  main  body  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  were  now  coming  up,  and  Sir  John  Jervis  iaide 
signal  to  bring  to.  The  Captain  was  lying  a  perfect' 
wreck  on  board  her  two  prizes,  and  many  of  the  other, 
vessels  were  wholly  unman^eable.  The  Spanish  Ad- 
miral in  the  mean  time,  according  to  his  offidal  account, 
inqnired  of  his  Captains,  *  Whether  it  was  proper  to 
renew  the  action  ? '  Nine  of  them  answered  expli* 
dtly,  that  "  it  was  not :  '*  others  replied,  that  "  it  was 
expedient  to  delay  the  business  * ;"  two  only  were,  for 
fighting. 

As  soon  as  the  action  was  discontinued.  Nelson 
went  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  who  recdved  him 
on  the  quarter-deck,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  said 
*  he  coiild  not  suflSiciently  thank  him.'  *  In  his  oflSicial 
letter,  however,  no  individual  was  named :  Sk  John 
Jervis  had  seen  an  instance  of  the  iU  consequence  of 
selections  in  the  example  of  Lord  Howe ;  and  he, 
therefore,  thought  it  advisable  to  speak  to  the  public 
in  terms  of  general  approbation,  f 

Before  the  action  was  known  in  England,  Nelson 
had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral.  The 
Order  of  the  Bath  was  now  conferred  upon  him.:!: 

*  Que  convenia  retardar  lajundon,  , 

f  His  private  letter  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was 

for  the  first  time  made  pubHc,  with  his  consent,  in  Mr.  Harrison's 

work.    Here  it  is  said,  that  '^  Commodore  Nelson,  who  was  in 

the  rear  on  the  starboard-tack,  took  the  lead  on  the  larboard, 

and  contributed  very  much  to  the  fortune  of  the  day."     It  is 

stated,  also,  that  ^  he  boarded  the  two  Spanish  ships  successively ;' 

but  the  fact  that  Nelson  wore  without  orders,  and  thus  planned 

as  well  as  accomplished  the  victory,  is,  not  mentioned.   Perhaps^ 

it  was  thought  proper  to  pass  over  this  part  of  his  conduct  in 

silence;,  as  a '  splendid  fault : '  but  the  example  is  not  dangerous. 

X  Among  the  numerous  congratulations,  which  he  received, 

none  could  have  affected  him  with  deeper  delight  than  a  letter 

from  his  venerable  father :  ^<  I  thank  God,"  says  this  excelki^t 
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His  next  aiypointment  wa3»  to  the  command  of  ^ 
inner  squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  During  this 
service  occurred  the  most  perilous  action,  in  which  he 
was  ever  engaged  In  a  skirmish  with  the  Spanish 
gun-boats,  he  was  attacked  by  an  armed  laundi  con* 
tdning  26  men  under  Don  Miguel  Tregoyia,  com- 
mander of  the  gun-boats.  Nelson  had  with  Mm  onlf 
his  ten  barge-men.  Captain  Freemantle,  and  his  cox- 
swain John  Sykes.*  The  wliofe  of  the  Spaniaids 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  Nelson  brought  off  the 
hunch. 

In  an  attempt  upon  Teneriffe,  he  was  less  fortunate* 
'EboA  St.  Vincent,  having  received  intelligence  tiat 
^  a  homeward-bound  Manilla  ship  had  reached  Santa 
Cruz,  and  that  it^s  treasure  was  landed  there  fdr  seca« 
rity,'  determined  upon  an  expedition  against  thitf 
island.  Nelson  was  pitched  upon  for  the  service, 
and  allowed  to  select  such  diips  and  officers  as  he 
thought  proper.  Four  phips  of  the  fine,  three  frigates, 
and  the  Fox  cutter  formed  the  squadron.  /His  coders 
were^  to  ^  make  a  vigorous  attack,  but  on  np  acobiint 

man,  *^  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  grateful  sotil,  for  the  mercies  he 
has  m«Bt  graciously  bestowed  on  me  in  preserving  jou  amidst  the 
trnminent  perils,  which  so  lately  threatened  your  life  at  eveiy 
moment.  Hie  height  of  glory  to  which  your  professional  judge* 
meat,  united  with  a  proper  degree  of  bravery  guarded  by  Phyvi- 
dence,  has  raised  you»  few  sons,  my  dear  child,  attain  to,  attd 
fewer  fiuhers  live  to  see.  Tears  of  joy  have  involuntarily  trickled 
down  my  furrowed  cheek.  Who  could  stand  the  force  of  such 
general  congratulation  ?  The  name  and  services  of  Nelson  have 
sounded  throughout  the  city  of  Bath,  from  the  common  ballad- 
ringer  to  the  public  theatre/'  '  - 
*  An  old  and  faithful  follower,  who  twice  saved  the  life  c(%k 
Admiral  by  parrying  the  blows  aimedat  him,  at|d  at  last  actw|ll;^ 
hiterposed  his  own  head  to  receive  tiie  stroke  of  a  sabre,  wiiicA 
He  ooixld  not  by  any  cfO^  means  averts 
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-fo  Iftiid  in  petsbn  witk  the  foFoes,  unl^  fais  presence 
"BhoAM  be  absdutelj  necesswy/  The  plas  which  he 
"^MkeA  was,  that  the  boats  should  land  in  the  night 
between  the  fort  on  the  nioith--east  side  of  Santa  Cra2 
hay  and  the  town,  and  after  making  themselves  mas^ 
ters  of  it  send  a  summons  to  the  Governor.  B  j  mid-^ 
night,  the  fiigates  had  approached  wkhin  three  miles 
of  the  place ;  but  owing  to  a  stiff  gale  dP  wind  in  the 
offing,  and  a  strong  current  agsdnst  them  in<-shore, 
they  were  not  able  to  get  within  a  mile  of  the  land^ 
ing  bdbire  d&j^break,  when  the  Spaniards  discovered 
43i€Xlr  intention.  Troubridge  and  Bowen,  with  Ca{i^ 
"tain  Oldfield  of  the  marines,  consulting  the  Admiral 
what  was  to  be  done,  it  Was  resolved  that  they  should 
^ttenipt  to  get  possession  of  the  heights  above  the 
'fi>rt.  The  fiigates  acconfingly  landed  their  men,  and 
Nelson  stood  in  with  the  line-of-faattie  ships,  meafa- 
mg  to  batter  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of  distracting 
llbe  attention  of  the  garrison.  Contrary  ^nnrents^ 
ttowever,  hkidering  him  ilrom  getting  within  thnee 
miles  of  the  shore,  the  heights  were  by  this  time  so 
secured  as  to  be  judged  impracticaUe.  Foiled  in  his 
original  plan^  he  still  considered  it  necessary  for  the 
iionour  of  his  King. and  country  not  to  abandon  the 
attempt  He  r  re^mbarked  his  m^i^  aj9M!;hored  the 
^hips  dn  the'  tw^ty  fourth  about  .two  miled  north  of 
the  town,  and  made  skov^  as  if  he  still  designed  to  at- 
tack the  heights.  At  six  in  the  evening,  a  signal  having 
been  made  for  the  boats  to  prepase,  as  previowdy 
ordered;  he  observed,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
Commander  in  Chief,  '^  this  night  I  command  the 
-whole  destined  to  land  under  the  batteries  of  the  town, 
^cmd  to-mcHTow  my  head  will  probaUy  be  crowned 
^ther  with  laurel  or  cypress." 

a  a  2    - 


»at  yiscouNT  nel30K. 

At  deren  o'clock*  Uie  boats  pHoceeded  in  six  divv 
sions  towafd  tlie  town,  conducted  hj  all  the  Captains 
except  Ereemantle  and  Bowefi,  who  attended  with 
the  Admiral  to  regulate  and  lead  the  W9J  to  th^ 
attack.  They  were  not  discovered  till  pa$t  one  o'dock^ 
when  being  within  half  gunshot  of  the  landing-plac^ 
Ndson  directed  the  boats  to  <cast  off  from  eac)i  oti^^ 
pudi  fw  the  shore/  But  the  Spaniards  wei? 
prepared ;  the  alarm'^beUs  :answered  their 
huzza»  and  a  fire  of  thirty  or  forty  pieces  of  cannoi^ 
with  musquetry  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other,  opened  upon  the  invaders. .  Nothhig,  however^ 
coidd  check  their  intr^idity.  The  night  was  excee^r 
ingly  darib:;  and,  the  greatest  part  of  the  .boats  wen^t 
on  shore  through  a  raging  surf  which  stove  all  to  .th$ 
left  of  it.  By  the  Admiral,  Freemantle;  Thompson, 
Bowen,  and  four  or  five  others,  th&  Mole  was  found, 
and  instantly  stormed  and  carried,  though  defende4 
by  four  or  five  hundred  men :  but  such  a*  heavy  fir^ 
of  musquetry  and  grape-shot  was  ktept  Up  from  the 
dtadeland  the  houses  at  it*s  head,  that  the.  invader^ 
were  unable  to.  advance,  and  neariy  all'  of  them  were 
killed  or  wounded. 

Nebon,  when  in  the  act  of  stepping  ashore,  re- 
ceived a  slH>t  through  the  right  elbow,  said  felL  Hif 
son-rin«law,  Nisbet,  who  had  insisted  upon  accon^ 
panying  him,  and  was  dose  to  him,  placfed  him  in  the 
^bottom  of  the  boat.  He.then  examined  the  wounds 
and  taking  some  silk-handkerchiefs  from  hia  necl^ 
bound  them  above  the  lacerate  vessels.  Had  it  not 
been  fcac  this  presence  of  mind.  Nelson  afterward  de- 
dared,  *  he  miist  h^ve  perished.'  One  of  his  barge- 
men tore  his  shirt  into  shreds,  and  made  a  sling  for 
the  wounded  arm.  They  th^  collected  five  other  sea^ 
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men,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  the  boat 
afloal^  whidi  hdd  grounded  with  the  falling  tide. 
Nisbeft  seieed  one  of  the  oars,  and  ordered  the  steers- 
man to  ^  go  dose  under  the  guns  of  the  battery,  that 
they  might  escape  the  fury  of  their  tremendous  fire.' 
Hearing  his  voice,  Sir  Horatio  rdused  himself,  and 
desired  to  be  lifted  up,  that  he  *  might  look  a.  little 
about  him/  Nisbet  raised  him  in  his  arms.  In  a 
few  minutes,  a  general  shridk  was  heard  from  the 
crew  of  the  Fox,  which  had  received  a  shot  under 
water,  and  gone  down.  Of  ninety  seven  men  who  sank 
with  her,  eighty  three  were  saved,  many  by  Ndson 
himself!  His  exertions  upon  this  occasion,  materially 
increased  the  pain  and  the  danger  of  his  wound.  The 
first  ship,  which  the  boat  could  reach,  happened  to  be 
the  Sea-Hoirse ;  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  go 
-on  board,  though  he  was  assured  that  ^  the  attempt 
to  row  to  another  ship  would  be  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.'  '^  I  had  rather  suffer  death,''  he  replied^  **  than 
alann  Mrs.  Freemantle  by  letting  her  see  me  in  this 
state,  when  I  can  give  her  no  tidings  whatever  of  her 
hiiiS)and.''  They  pushed  on  for  the  Theseus.  Here 
he  peremptorily  refused  aU  assistance  in  getting  cm 
board,  so  impatient  was.  he  that  the  boat  should  re- 
turn, with  the  hope  of  saving  a  few  more  men  from 
the  Fox.  He  desired  to  have  only  a  single  rope 
tibax)wn  over  the  side ;  which  he  twisted  round  his  left 
handv  *•  Let  me  alone,"  said  he,  "  I  have  yet  my 
legs  left,  and  one  arm.  Tell  the  surgeon  to  make 
haste,  and  get  his  instruments;  I  know  I  must  lose 
my  right  arm,  so  the  sooner  it  is  off  the  better."  * 

*' During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  Nelion  was  at  Salisbury, 
in.the  midst  of  those  popular  acclamations  that  followed  him  erery 
where,  he  recognised  amidst  die  huzzaing  crowd  a  man,  who 
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FreemantJe,  who  had  been  severely  woimded  in  the 
right  arm  soon  after  the  Admiral,  was  fartttaaie 
enoiiglL  to  find  a  boat  on  the  beadi,  and  got  insta&ily 
to  the  Sea-Horse.  Thompson  was  wounded,  »3ui 
Bowen  (to  the  great  regret  of  Nelson)  killedL  Troa-* 
bridge,  meanwhile,  reached  the  shoi^  under  the  bat- 
tc&ries,  dose  to  the  southward. of  the  dtadel.  ..Gapfi^ 
Waller,  of  the  EnieEald,  landed  at  the  safne  xturtant^ 
and  two  or  three  other  boats.  Having  ctdleeted  t 
few  jnen,  they  pushed  on  to.  the  great  square,  hopfaig- 
to  find  the  Admiral  and  the  rest  of  the  foroe.  At 
the  ladders  were  all  lost,  tibey  oouM  make  no^^tempt 
on  the  citadel;  but  tbey  sent  a  serjeant,  with  two  of 
the  townspeqde,  to  summon  it.  The  messenger  never 
returned;  and  Troufaridge,  after  waiting  an  hourk 
painftd  expectation  of  his  firiends,  mardbed  to  joia 
Captains  Hood  and  Miller,  who  had  effected  thdb 
landmg  to  the  north-west^  ^  -H^re  they  endeavoured 
to  procure  some  intelligence  of  the  Admiral  asid  '.tte 
rest  of  the  officers,  but  witiiout  success..  By  dsf^ 
fakeak  they  had  collected  aboiit  80  marines,  80  pik&» 
men,  and  180  sinall^armed  seamen ;  all,  that  had 
made  good  their  landing.  Having  obtained  sonMf 
anmumilaon  firom  the  {msonerswhcaoa  they  hadti^DQiU 
they  married  to  try  what  could4)e  done  at  the  dtsd^ 
without  ladders.  They  found  all  the  streets,  how^ 
evCT,  irommandfd  by  field-pieces ;  i  aiid  above  8000 

had  fussisted  at  the  amputation  and  attended  him  afterward.  He 
beckoned  him  up  the  stairs  of  the  Council-House,  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  made  him  a  present  in  remembrance  of  'tis  sef- 
vices  at  4he  time.  The  man  tock  from;  his  bosom  a  piece  of  lace^ 
which  he  had  torn  from  the  sleeve  of  the  amputated  arm,  sajii^f 
I'he  had  preserved,  uid  would  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  pte* 
serve  it,  in  memory  of  his  <^d  comxtiander,  whom  he  shooU 

i^wajtf  deem  ft  the  hoiiiKir  of  his  Hfb  to  b^^  -" 
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Spaniards  with  100  French,  under  aitas,  s^proadi- 

ing^  by  every  aveniEe:  upon  which  Troiifaridgcf  with 

great  presence  of  mind  sent  Captain  Hood  with  a  flag 

of  truce  to  the  Governor^  to  say  he  would  instantly 

set  fire  to  the  town,  if  tiie  Spaniaids  approadied  one 

inch  nearer :  that  he  had  no  wish  to  injure  the  infaaK 

bitants,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  treat,  on  ccmditiim 

*  that  the  troops  should  re-embark  with  their  amd^ 

and  take  tbdr  own  boats  if  they  wer^  saved,  or  be 

provided  with  such  others  as  might  be  nfscessary ;  th^ 

agreeing,  on  t^eir  part,  that  tte  squadron  shoidd  not 

molest  the  town,  nor  any  of  the  Canary  Islands.'  Tbt 

Governor  replied,  that  ^the  English  ought  to  sor^ 

f«^hsr  as  prisonearB  cf  war.'    Hie  Envoy's  aiiswet 

was,  that  ^  ?  the  terms  were  not  accepted  in  five  mi- 

BJrtes,  Captain  Troub!ri<%e  would  set  the  town  on 

fire,  and  attack  the  Spaniards  at  the  point  of.  the 

bayonet'    Satisfied  with  his  success,  whidi  was  in<» 

deed  suffidbnfly  complete,  and  respecting  like  &  brave 

man  the  gallantry  of  his  enemy,  the  Spaniard  acceded 

to  the  proposal,  ^  And  here,"  observed  Nelson  in  his 

Journal,  *^  it  is  right  we  should  notice  the  noUe  and 

generous  conduct  of  Don  Juan  Antonb  Gutierra,  the 

SpaEoiA  Gov^emoT.    The  mom^t  the  terms  were 

agreed  to,  he  ifirected  our  wounded  men  to  be  ret 

cdired  into  the  hospitals,  and  all  our  peojde  to  be 

BuppUed  with  the  best  {mivisions  4^t  could  be  prof 

cured;  and  nmde  k  known,  that  the  ships  were  at 

liberty  to  send  on  shore,  and  purchase  whatever  re« 

Ireshn^ts  they  were  in  want  of  during  the  time  th^y 

img^t  lie  off  the  island."    A  youth,  by  name  Don 

Bemardo^  Ck>Ilagon,  even  stripped  himself  of  his  shirt 

tc^  make  bandages  for  one  (£  those  Englishmen^ 

agi^st  whom  not  an  hour  before  he  had  been  en* 
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gaged  in  battle.  Nelson  wrote  to  thank  the  Governor 
for  thd  huHMmitj,  which  he  had  diq)layed :'  presents 
were  interchanged  between  themr,  and  the  Admiral, 
by  taking  charge  of  his  despatches  for  Ihe  Spanisk 
Court,  actually  became  the  first  messenger  of  his  owb 
•defeat. 

The  loss  of  the  English  amounted  to  250.  Nelson, 
in  his  official  despatches,  made  no  mention  of  his 
own  wound ;  but  in  a  private  letter  to  Lord  St.  Yin- 
cttit,  the  first  which  he  penned  with  his  left  hand,  he 
shows  himsdf  to  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
ifiEulure  <tf  this  enterprise.  ^*  I  am  become,"  says  h^ 
**  a  burthen  to  my  fiiends,  and  useless  to  my  country; 
but  by  my  last  letter  you  wiU  perceive  my,  anxiety 
£ir  the  promotion  of  my  son-in-law,  Jdsiah  Nidbet 
When  I  leave  your  command,  I  become  dead  to  the 
world :  /  go  hence^  and  am  no  more  seen.  -  If,  frwi 
poor  Bowen*s  loss,  you  think  proper  to  diiKge  Bfie,  I 
rest  confident  you  will  do  it.  The  boy  is  under  ob> 
ligations  to  me^  but  he  rqudd  me  by  bringing  me 
from  the  Mole  of  Santa  Cruz.  I  h<^  you  will  be 
able  to  give  me  a  firigate  to  convey  the  remains  of  my 
carcase  to  England.^ 

Such  honours,  however,  awaited  him  in  England, 
as  sufficed  to  recover  his  wounded  spirit  A  letter 
was  instantly  addressed  to  him  by  the  First  Lcnnd  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  return. 
The  freedom  of  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  I/mdon  was 
transmitted  to  him ;  he  was  invested  with  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  and.received  a  pensbn  of  1000/.  per  ann. 
Not  having  been  in  England sinoe  he  lost  his.eye^ he 
went  to  receive  a  year's  pay  as  anart-money ;  but  he 
could  not  obtain  it,  because  he  had  not  brought  a  cer« 
tificate  from  a  sui^eon  that  the  sight. was  actually 
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destroyed !  A  little  irritated  that  this  formality  shoidd 
he  insisted  upon,  as  the  fact  was  sufficiently  notori- 
ous, he  procured  a  certifieate  at  the  same  time  for  the 
loss  of  his  arm,  saying,  ^*  they  might ,  just  as  well 
doubt  one  as  the  other."  On  his  return  to  the  office 
the  derk,  finding  it  was  only  the  annual  pay  of 
a  captain,  dxserved  ^  he  thought  it  had  been  more :' 
.**  Oh,"  replied  Nelson,  "  this  is  only  for  an  eye :  in  a 
few  days,  I  shall  come  for  an  arm ;  and  in  a  little 
time  longer,  €k)d  knows,  most  probably  for  a  leg." 
Accordiagly  he  soon  affterward  went,  and  with  per- 
fect good  humour  exhibited  the  certificate  of  the  loss 
of  his  arm. 

'  .Early  in  the  ensuing  year,  his  .flag  was  hoisted  in 
the  Vanguard,  and  he  was  ordered  to  rejoin  Earl  St. 
Vincent.  A  glocHny  foreboding,  it  is  said,  hung  on 
the  spirits  of  Lady  Nelson  at  their  parting.  This,  of 
course,  can  only  have  been  a  fear  of  losing  him  by  the 
chance  of  war :  no  apprehension  of  losing  his  affection 
could  pos^bly  have  existed ;  for  all  his  letters  to  this 
time  evince,  that  he  ccmsidered  himself  happy  in  his 
marriage,  and  his  private  character  had  hitherto  been 
as  spotless  83  his  public  one.  One  of  the  last  things 
he  said  to  her  was,  that '  his  own  ambition  was  satis- 
fied ;  but  that  he  went  to  raise  her  to  the  rank,  in 
which  he  had  long  wished  to  see  her.* 
'  Upon  r^oining  his  Admiral,  'he  was  despatched 
with  a  small  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
pinth  of  May,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  possible  the 
olgect  of  the  great  expedition  fitting  out  at  Toulon. 
On  the  twenty  second,  a  sudden  storm  in  the  Gulf  of 
I^yons  carried  away  all  his  topmasts,  the  foremast 
went  in  thriee  pieces,  and  the  bowsprit  was  sprung. 
Captain  (afterward  Sir  Ales^ander)  Sail  took  the  ship 
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it  tow»  to  carry  her  into  St.  Pietros,  Santtnia.  Ap» 
{MreheBsive  that  this  attempt  might  emlanger  bolk 
vesselfif  Nelson  ordered  him  to  ^  cast  off; '  but  liiat 
excellent  officer,  with  a  spiiit  like  his  commamder^g, 
replied*  'he  was  confident  he  coidd  aave  ^se  Van* 
guards  and  by  God's  help  he  would  do  iV  Tbafe 
had  been  a  prenous  coolness  between  these  great  men; 
but»  fimn  this  time»  a  sinoere  fiiendship  to6k  place  be- 
tween them  during  the  rranainder  of  th^  lives.  **  I 
oi^t  not»"  says  the  Admiral,  writing  to  his  wi&( 
M  to  eatt  what,  has  happened  td  the  Vanguard  by  .the 
cdd  name  of  accident :  I  befienre,  firmly,  it  wu  tiie 
Almighty's  goodness  to  check  my  consummate  vanityi 
Figure  to  yourself,  on  Simday  evening  atsons^  a 
vain  man  walking  in  his  cabin,  with  a  squadrod 
around  him,  who  looked  up  to  their  ddef  to  lead  them 
to  glory ;  and  in  whom  their  chief  placed  tiie  firmest 
rdiance,  tiiat  the  proudest  ^ps  of  equal  number) 
belongiag  to  I^Vance  wouid  have  bowed  their  flags--^ 
figure  to  yoursd^  on  Mondi^  morning  when' the  son 
rose,  this  proud  man,:  his  skdp  dismairted,  his  fleet  dis^ 
parsed,  and  himself  in  sux^  distress  that  the  meanesf 
firigate  out  of  France  woidd  have' been  an  unwelcome 
guest."  Nelson  had,  indeed,  more  reason  to  refuse 
the  ^  cold  name  of  accident  '^  to  tUb  tempest,  than 
he  was  then  aware  of;  for  on  that  very  day  the 
Fraich  fleet  sailed  firom  Toulon,  and  must  have 
passed  within  a  few  leagues  of  his  squadron. '  'Being 
compelled  to  refit,  the  day  enaUed  him  to' secure 
fais  junction  with  the  reinforcement,  which  Lord 
St.  Vincent  had  despatched  under  C<mimodore  Trou- 
bridge. 

That  officer  brought  with  him  no  instructions  to 
Ndsook  as  to  the  course*  he  was  to  steer^  nor  any 
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pdisltdTe  account  of  the  demy's  de^tbuudmi :  every 
thiBg"  wair  ieft  to  his  own  judgement.  The  first  news 
was;  that  *  they  had  surprised  Malta«'  ^  He  forta^d  a 
{dan  for  attacking  thdm  while  at  anchor  at  Gezo ; 
when  intelligence  reached  hrni,  that  th^  had  left  th^ 
island  the  day  after  their  arrival.  Tb^ir  conrsie  was 
eastward^  and  as  Nelson  thought^  &r  £^ypt  *  Umsrd 
Egypt,  therefore,  he  made  aU  saiL  Oi^  thilee  vessels 
were  spoken  with  ^^  the  wfty,  two  from  Alexandrkl 
and  one  from  the  Arel)ipe!ago ;  and  by  none  ^  the^ 
had  ;the  Ftencfa  been  seen.  He^  reached  Alexandria; 
1^  ^nemy  was  not  there.  He  then  shaped  his 
course  for  the  coast  of  Garamaiiia^  and  steered  thence 
along  tiiie  southern  side  of  Candia,  carrying  a  press  of 
sa^  both  mght  and  day  with  a  contrary  wind.  Irri^ 
taied  beyond  measure  that  they  should  have  eludeii 
his  vigilance,  he  could  hardly  bear  the  tediouSne^  of 
the  n%ht;  and  the  officer  of  the  watch  was  repeatedly 
called,  upon  to  convince  him,  that  ^  it  was  not  yet. 
day-lnreak.' .  **  It  would  have  been  my  de%ht,"  said 
he,  "  to  have  tried  Buonaparte  on  a  wind."  * 

*  It  would  have  been  the  delight  of  Europe  too,  and  the  bless- 
sag  of  the  wotld,  if  that  fleet  had  been  overtaken  with  it's  Gene- 
ral on  board«    But  of  tlie  millions  of  human  beings,  who  would 
most  probably  have  been  preserved  by  that  day's  victory,  there 
is  not  one  to  whom  such  essential  benefit  would  have  resulted  as 
to  Buonaparte  himself.  It  would  have  spared  him  his  subsequent 
•  disasters  and  disgraces ;  for  so  to  have  been  defeated,  would  not 
have'beeA  ignominious:   it  Would  have  spared  him  Moscbw, 
and  Leip&ic,  sQid  Waterloo.   iHistory  would  have'  repre8ente4 
hhxk  as  a  aoldi^  of  fottune,  whose  career  had  been  distinguished 
by  a*  series  of  successes  unexampled  in  modem  times.    *A  ro« 
'  tnantic  obscurity  would  have  hung  over  his  Egyptian  expedition^ 
*  and  he  would  have  escaped  the  perpetration  of  those  crimes^ 
wliich  have  '  incarnadined"'  his  soul' with  a  deeper  die  thaPn  that 
4j£  the  purple  for  irbieb  be  committed'tkf^n;  those  acts  of  perfidy^ 
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BafBed  in  his  pursuit  Nelson  returned  to  SkSkji 
took  in  stores  at  Syracuse,  then  made  for  the  Morea^ 
and  there  on  the  twenty  eighth  of  July  learnt,  that 
*  the  French  had  been  seen  about  four  Weeks  before 
steering  to  the  south-east  from  Candia.'  He  imme- 
diately determined  to  return,  and  with  every  sail  set 
stood  again  for  the  coast  of  Eg}rpt.  On  the  first  of 
August  they  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria,  and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  Captain  Hood  in  the  Zealous  made 
the  signal  for  the  French  fleet,*  For  many  preced- 
ing days,  Nelson  had  scarcely  taken  either  sleep  or 
food :  he  now  ordered  his  dinner  to  be  served,  while 
preparations  were  making  for  battle ;  and  when  his 
officers  rose  from  table,  and  were  about  to  proceed  t6 
their  separate  stations,  he  said  to  them,  **  Before  this 
time  to-morrow  I  shall  have  gained  a  peerage,  or 
Westminster  Abbey.' 

Admiral  Brueys,  not  being  able  to  enter  the  port 
of  Alexandria,  had  moored  his  fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay, 
in  a  compact  line  of  battle :  the  headmost  vessel^  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  being  as  close  as  possible 
to  a  shoal  on  the  north-west,  and  the  rest,  of  the  fleet 
forming  a  kind  of  curve  along  the  line  of  deep  wateTii 
so  as  not  to  admit  of  being  turned  by  any  ml^ans  in 
the  so^th-west.f 

miniiier,  usurpation,  and  tjrranny,  which  have  consigned  hk 
Mune  to  uniTersal  execration. 

.  *  Why  Buonaparte,  having  effected  his  landing,  should  not 
have  ordered  his  fleet  to  return,  is  a  mystery -which  has  never 
yet  been  explained.  It  was,  certainly,  detained  by  lus  command; 
though  with  his  accustomed  fidsehood,  after  the  death  of  Brueys^ 
be  accused  him  of  having  '  lingered  there  contrary  to  his  re- 
ceived orders ! ' 

,  f  "  This  position,"  said  he,  "  is  the  strongest  we  could  pos-' 
lably  take  in  an  open  road."    **  We  are  moored  In  auch  a  rama* 
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During  the  whole  cruise  it  had  been  Nekon's  ptac* 
tice^  whenever  ciilclimstani^es  woilM  permit,  to  have 
his  Captains  .on  board  the  Vanguard,  And  jfuUy  explam 
to  them  hi&  own  ideas  of  the  best  modes  of  attadk  m 
every  imaginable  situation  of  the  enemy.  His  offi- 
cers, therefore,  were  well  acquainted  with  his  prind- 
pies  of  tactics ;  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  their 
abilities,  that  the  only  plan  arranged,  in  the  event  of 
finding  the  French  at  anchor,  was  that  the  ships 
should  form  as  most  convenient  for  their  mutual  sup* 
port,  and  anchor  by  the  stem :  *^  First  gain  the 
victory,"  he  said,  "  and  then  make  the  best  use  of  it 
you  can."  The  plan  of  doubling  on  the  enemy's  ships 
Lord  Hood  had  projected,  when  he  intended  to  at- 
tack the  French  fleet  at  their  anchorage  in  Grourjean 
Road.  He  found  it  impossible,  indeed,  to  carry  it  into 
effect;  but  the  idea  was  not  lost  upon  Nelson,  who 
acknowledged  himself  upon  this  occasion  indebted  for 
it  to  his  old  and  excellent  commander.  Captain 
Berry,  when  he  comprehended  the  scope  of  the  de- 
sign, exckdined  with  transport,  "  If  we  succeed,  what 
will  the  world  say ! "  "  There  is  no  *  If '  in  the  case," 
replied  the  Admiral :  *^  that  we  shall  succeed,  is  cer- 
tain ;  who  may  live  to  tell  the  story,  is  a  very  dif-* 
ferent  question  " 

ner/'  observed  the  commissary  of  the  fleet,  ^^  as  to  bid  defiance 
to  a  force  more  than  double  our  own."  In  fact  Admiral  Barring- 
ton,  when  moored  in  a  similar  manner  in  1778,  off  St.  Lucia, 
.beat  off  the  Comte  d'Estamg  in  three  several  attacks,  though  his 
force  was  inferior  by  one-third  to  that  which  assailed  it.  Here 
the  advantage  of  numbers,  both  in  ships,  guns,  and  men,  was  in 
favour  of  the  French.  They  had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates^  carrying  1,196  guns,  and  11,230  men.  The  Eng- 
lish had  the  same  number  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  fifty  gim 
ship,  carrying  1;012  guns,  and  8,068  men. 
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M  the  ^imdMii  niidiaeed;  tim  etmAfri&pmmSi  a 
stMdf  fire  ftMi  Ale  6terlmird  ^de>of  thcflr  ^v^hole 
ifae  ftdl  into  the  bows  of  onr  van  diips.  -  It  ^^a  te- 
ceived  in  rilence.  On  botod  Of  every  ship  tiie  crew 
were  employed  aldt  in  fiirling  sails,  and  bdow  ia 
tending  die  braces,  and  making  readf  ftir  anchoiit^ : 
B  miseraUe  sight  for  the  French,  who  with  aO:  their 
advantages  were  on  that  etement  apon  whtch,  when 
the  hour  of  trial  eomes,  a  Frenchman  has  tfo  h<^pe. 
Admiral  Bnieys  was  a  brarre  and  an  aUeinan;yettlie 
indelible  character  of  hb  country  broke  out  in  one  of 
his  letters,  in  which  he  said  the  EngHsh  had  miaaed 
him,  '  because,  not  finding  themselves  superior  in 
numbers,  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  try  their 
strength  with  him ! '  The  moment  was  now  coixk^ 
in  which  he  was  to  be  &tally  undeceived. 

Caftain  Foley  led  the  fleet  in  tlie  Goliaik:   He 
iiad  long  thought  that,  if  the  enemy  were  mooraAia 
ime  of  battle  in  with  the  land,  the  best  plan  of  attadc 
would  be  to  lead  between  them  and  tiie  shore,  as  ibe 
French  guns  on  tU&t  side  were  less  likdy  to   be 
'manned.  Intending,  therefore;  to  fix  himself  on  the 
inner  bow  of  the  Guerrier,  he  kept  as  near  the  edge 
of  the  bank  as  the  d(^th  <^  water  would  adndt:  but 
his  anchor  hung,  and  having  opened  his^fire,  he  drifted 
to  the  second  ship,  the  Conquerant,  before  it  was 
clear ;  then  anchored  by  the  stem,  within  her,  and  in 
ten  minutes  shot  away  her  masts.    Captain  Hood-  in 
the  Zealous,  percdving  this,  took  the  station  whkA 
the  Goliath  intended  to  have  occuped^  and  totaUy 
disabled  the  Guerrier.    The  Orion,  Sir  Jame^Saiima- 
rez,  the  third  which  doubled  the  enemy's  van,  passed 
to  windward  of  the  Zealous,  and  opened  her  larboard 
guns  as  long  as  they  bore  on  the  Guenieii^  then  sunk 
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a  firigate  which  aitnojredher^  hauled  Mund  toward  the 
French  line,  and  anGhcri&g  between  the  fifiii  and 
sixth  Bhips  from  theGkienier,  took  her  station  on  die 
larboard-bow  of  the  Franklin  and  the  quarter  of  the 
Peuple  Sonverain,  receiving  and  returning  the  fire  of 
both.  The  sun  was  now  nearly  down.'**'  The  Audor 
dons.  Captain  Gould,  pouring  a  heavy  &re  into  the 
Guerrier  and  the  Conquerant,  fixed  herself  on  the 
larboard-bow  of  the  latter;  and,  when  that  ship  struck, 
passed  on  to  the  Peuple  Sonversdn.  Captain  Miller  in 
the  Theseus  followed,  brought  down  the  Guerrier*s 
remaining  masts,  and  then  ancdioied  inside  of  the 
Spartiate,  the  third  in  the  Frendi  line. 

While  these  advanced  ships  doubled  the  French 
line,  the  Yanguard  was  the  first  that  anchored  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  enemy,  within  half  pistol-shot  of  the 
Spartiate.  Nelson  had  six  colours  flying  in  different 
parts  of  his  rigging,  lest  they  should  be  shot  away-~ 
that  they  should  be  struck,  no  British  Admiral  am- 
siders  as  a  possibility.  He  instantly  opened  a  tre- 
mendous fire,  under  cover  of  which  the  other  ships  of 
his  division,  the  Minotaur,  Bellerophon,  Defence,  kad 
Majestic  shot  a-head  of  him.  Captain  Louis,  in  the 
first  of  these,  took  off*  the  fire  of  the  Aquilon.  The 
Bellorophon,  Captain  Darby,  dropped  her  stem  an- 
chor on  the  starboard-bow  of  the  L'Qrient,  Brueys* 
own  ship  of  120  guns,  whose  difference  of  force  was 
above  seven  to  three,  and  the  weight  of  whose  ball 
from  the  lower  deck  alone  exce^ed  that  fit)m  the 
whole  broadside  of  the  Bellen^hon.  Captain  Peyton, 
in  the  Defence,  took  his  station  a-head  of  the  Mino- 
taur, and  engaged  the  Franklin,  by  which  judicious 

*  The  action  began  at  half  past  gix  o*clock|  P«  M, 
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movement  the  British  line  remained  unbrokeif*  The 
Majestic,  getting  entangled,  with  the  main  riggmg  of 
one  of  the  French  ships  a-stem  of  the  L'Orient».  suf- 
fJBsred  djpeadfuUy  from  her  fire ;  till  she  swung  clears 
and  closely  engaging  the  Heureux,  on  the  starboard* 
bow,  received  also  the  fire  of  the  Tonnant.  Hie  oth«r 
four  ships  of  our  fleet,  having  been  detached*  previa 
ously  to  the  discovery,  of  the  French,  were  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Troubridge  in  the  Culloden, 
though  the  foremost,  was  two  leagues  a-stem.  He 
came  on,  sounding  as  the  others  had  done.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  suddenly  afiter  finding  eleven  fa- 
thoms water,  before  the  lead  could  be  hove  again,  he 
was  fast  a-ground ;  nor  could  all  his  exertions,  joined 
to  those  of  the  Leander  and  the  Mutine  brig,  which 
came  to  his  assistance,  get  Mm  off  in  time  to  enter 
the  action.  His  ship,  however,  served  as  a  beacon 
to  the  Alexander  and  Swiftsure,  which,  entered  the 
bay,  and  took  their  stations  in  a  manner  still  men- 
tioned  with  admiration  by  aU  who  remember  it 
Captain  HallowelU  as  he  was  bearing  down  in  the 
latter,  feU  in  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  strange  saili 
with  great  judgement,  however,  he  ordered  his  men 
to  forbear  firing :  **  If  she  was  an  enemy,"  he  sai^ 
"  her  disaUed  state  would  prevent  escape ;  but  .from 
her  sails  .being  loose,  and  the  way  in  which  her  head 
was,  it  was  probable  she 'might  be  an  English  ship.*? 
It  proved  to  be  the  Bellerophon,  overpowered  by  ^e 
huge  L'Orient.  All  her  masts  and  cables .  were  shot 
away,  and  she  was  drifting  out  of  the  line  toward  the 
lee-side  of  the  bay.  Her .  station  at  this  important 
time  was  occupied  by  the  Swiftsure,  which  opened  a 
steady  fire  on  the  quarter  of  the  Franklin,  and  the 
bows  of  the  French  Admiral. .  At  the  same  instaot. 
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Captain  Bdl  passed  under  her  steniy  and  anchoied 
within  side  on  his  larboaid-quarter,  raking .  him^  and 
keeping  np  a  severe  fire  of  musquetry  upon  his  dedks. 
The  las(  ship,  which  aiiivi^  to  coiii|4ete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy,  was  the  Leander. 

The  two  first  ships  of  ithe  French  line  hsid'  been 
dismasted  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  action 
began,  and  the  others  had:  s^ered  so  severely,  that 
victory  was  aheady  certain;  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  were  taken  possession,  of  at  half  past .  eight. 
Afeantime  Nel3on/ received  a  .severe  wound. on  the 
bead  from  a  piece  of  langridge  shot:  Captain  Berr^ 
oapght  him  in  his  arms,  as  he  was  falHi^«    The 
great. effusion  of  blood  occasioned  an  apprehehsu»^ 
^hat  the  wound  was  mortal.    Nelson  himself  thought 
80 :  a  laige  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead^  cut 
&om  tfaebon^  had  fallen  over  one  eye;  and,  the  oihsr 
being  Uind,  he  was  in  total  darkness.     Desiring  the 
cluiplain,  therefore,  to  deliver  what  he  supposed  to  hi 
his  dying  remembrance  to  Lady  Nelson,;  he  sent  for 
Captaii;!  Louis  to  thank  him  personally  for  the^isf 
sistanoe  he  had  rendered  to  the  Vanguard ;'  and,  eves 
imndfid  of  those  who  deserved  to  be  his  friends,  ap 
pointed  Captain  Hardy  from  the  Mutine  biig.  to  the 
cpmmand  of  his  own  shqp.. .  WH^  the  sm:geon,J||ad.exf> 
ammed  the  wound,  he  amoned  him  that  Athene  waiil  lio 
immediate  danger,'  and  desired  him  to  remain  jqnieL 
Kelson  could  not  rest*. '  His  secretary,  who  Had  him- 
ielf  received  a  wound,  being: so  much  affected  by. the 
blind. and^  suffering  Hiaixi  of  the  Admiral  thai  he 
eould  not  write  the  dejspatches,  the  chaplain  was 
summoned :  before  he  arrived,  however,  the  charac- 
teristic eagerness  of  the  hero  made  him  seize  the  pen 
bimself ;  mid  he  contrived  to  trace  some  words,,  mark^ 
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iag  Ids  defiMt  jepiK  of  the  auccni  which' h^' jiiat 
ibeen  obtained.  He  wms  now  Mi  alone,  when  waiSf 
denly  acrj  was  faeaid,  that  ^  the  L'Qrient  was  on  fire :' 
in  the  confusion,  to  the  astonishlnent  of  every  oxie,  he 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  imme- 
diately gave  orders  that  *  boats  should  be  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  enemy.* 

It  was  soon  after  nine,  that  the  fire  on  board  the 
L'Qrient  broke  out.  Bnieys  was  dead.  He  had  re- 
ceived three  dilSerent  wounds,  yet  would  not  leave  his 
post :  a  fourth  cut  him  almost  in  two ;  he  c  .sired  *  not 
to  be  carried  below,  but  to  be  left  to  die  upon  deck/ 
The  flames  soon  mastered  the  ship.  By  the  prodigi- 
ous light  of  this  conflagration,  the  situation  of  the  two 
fleets  could  now  be  perceived,  the  colours  being  clearly 
distinguishable.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  L'Qrient  blew 
up.  The  tremendous  explosion  was  followed  by  a 
silence  not  less  awefiil — the  firing  instantly  ceased,  on 
both  sides,  for  about  three  minutes;  and  the  first 
Muiid  was  the  fall  of  her  shattered  masts  and '  yards, 
which  had  been  carried  to  an  immense  height.  It 
is  vqpoh  record,  that  *  a  battle  between  two  armies  was 
oncebroken  off  by  an  earthquake.'  Such  a  thing  would 
be  felt  like  a  miracle :  but  no  incident,  produced  in 
war  b](human  means,  has  ever  equalled  the  sublimity 
of  this  co-instantaneous  pause  and  aU  it's  circum- 
stances. 

The  firing  recommenced  with  the  ships  to  leeward 
of  the  centre,  and  continued  till  about  three.  At 
day-break,  the  two  rear-ships  of  the  enemy  were  the 
only  ones  of  the  French  line,  whidi  had  their  colours 
flying:  they  cut  tibieir  cables  in  the  forenoon,  and 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  two  frigates  along  with  them* 
The  Zealous  pursued,  but  ias  theite  was  xio  otber  ship 
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in'  a  condition  to'support  her,  she  was  recalled. ;  These 
could  not  have  escaped^  ^  the  Cullod^n  had  got  into 
action ;  and,  if  the  fiigated  which  had  been  appointed 
to  join  the  squadron  had  afrived,  not  one  of  the  French 
fleet  would  have  lejft  Aboukir  Bay.*  The^,  how- 
ever, were  all  that  escaped ;  and  the  triumph  was  the 
most  complete,  that  has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  naval  history.  "  Victory,"  said  Nelsbn,  "  ia 
not  a  name  strong  enough  for  such  a  scene:  "he, 
therefore,  called  it  *  a  conquest.'  Of  thirteen  swl  of 
the  line,  nine  were  taken  and  two  burnt ;  of  the  four 
frigates,  one  sunk,  and  another  burnt.  Our  loss  ia 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  895;  8,105  of  the 
French,  including  the  wounded,  were  sent  on  shoref 
by  cartel,  and  5,225  perished. 

Nelson  was  now  at  his  height  of  glory :  congratu.: 
lations,  rewards,  and  honours,  werei  showered  upon 
him  by  all  the  states,  princes,  and  powers  to  whom 
this  victory  gave  a  respite.  The  Grand.  Signor  anA 
his  brother,  the  Czar,  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia sent  him  jewels,  and  letters  acknowledging  his 
unequalled  services  to  the  common  cause:  and  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile  and  of 
Bumham  Thorpe,  with  a  pension  of  2,000/.  for  his 
own  life,  and  those  .of  his  two  immediate  successors;! 

:    *  All  the  four  fugitives,  subsequently,  fell  into  our  tiaiuls. 

t  When  this  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  General 
Walpole  contended^  that  *  a  higher  degree  of  rank  ought  to  be 
con^srred.'  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  '  he  thought  it  needless  to  enter 
into  that  question.*  Admiral  l^elson's  fame  woidd  be.  co-equal 
with  the  Britidi  name,  and  it  would  be  remembered  that,  he  had 
obtained  the  greatest  naval  victory  on  record,  when  no  mjaii 
would  think  of  asking  whether  he  had  been  created  a  baton,  a 
viscounty  or  an  earl.*  True,  indeed,  whatever  title  had  been  be« 
itowed,  he  who  received  it  would  have  been  J^i^loa  itiU.    Th^t 
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We  have  nd  room  to  follow  him  througb  the  sab- 
sequent  transaMions  at  Kaj^s.  The  infatuated  tit- 
tachraentf  Which  he  theve  suffinied  hiifkMdf  Jto  f cmi  tot 
Lady  Hatmilton,  occasioned  the  only  staja  upon  1^ 
pahHc  diaracter,  and  destroyed  his  ^domestic  ha{^ 
ness  for  ever/    In  Hie  autumn  of  ISKMV  he  left  Hie 

mtsne  be  had  ennobled  beycmd  aU  additioa  of  nobility:  k  ww 
ifie  name  by  which  England  loyed,  France  feared,  and  Italy, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey  celebcated  him,  and  by  which  he  would  con- 
tinue to  be  known  as  long  as  the  present  kingdoms  and  languages 
of  the  world  should  endure.  It  depended  upon  the  degree  ot 
teik,  what  shoiuld'be  the  fikshiom  of  the  coronet.  That  it  con«^ 
cerned  him  no  otherwise,  miight  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Pitt  andhis 
collegues.  But  the  degree  of  rank  was  the  measure  of  their  gra» 
titude,  though  not  of  his  services.  This  Nelson  felt,  and  this  he 
expressed  with  indignation  among  his  friends.  Lords  St.Tincelit 
And  Duncan  had  each,  hi  addition^  a  pension  of  IdOOk  from  the 
Irish  government:  in  ccmsequence  of  the  Union,  this  was  not 
granted  to  Nelson ;  sothat  no  naval  victory  during*  the  war  re« 
ceived  so  small  a  remuneration  as  this,  the  greatest  that  had  ever 
been  achieved ! 

*  The  tnmsactions  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  are,  indeed,  in  every 
respect  most  indefensible.  Nothing,  says  a  much  injolred  oi^ 
c^  (Captain  FQK>te]^  can  be  more  evid^t.than  the  fact,that  ^ 
solemn  capitulation  had  been  formally  sign^  by  the  chief  Gom-^ 
mander  of  the  fbrces  of  the  King  of  Naples,  by  the  Russian 
(]!ommander,  and  by  myself,  all  dtily  authorised  to  sign  any  capi- 
tnlation  in  the  absaice  of  superiorpowers.  This  was  not  a  treaty 
of  peac^  subject  to  ratification ;  it  was  not  a  truce,  liable  to  be 
broken:  it  was  a  serious  agreem&iit^^  surrender,  i^dn'tertns 
which  involved  the  lives  and  properties  of  men,  who  might  hkve 
thosen  to  fight  fi)r  those  lives  and  properties,  had  they  iiot  relied 
prineipalfy  upon  the  faith  of  a  British  officer*  Pariaiof  Aea^^ree* 
ment  w^re  p^rfbnned :  and  actual  advantage  was  afterwad^  taken 
6f  those  parts  of  the  capitulation  ihat  had  been  executed^  to 
Seize  tibie  uidiai^y  men  who^  having  been  thus  4eceived  by  a 
sacred  pledge,  were  sacrificed  in- a  cruel  apd  despotic  manner/' 
The  facts  are  cmain,  and  undeniable:  they  cannot  by  any  sopUs^ 
Iry  be  palliated^  they  oadnot  by  any  induigcsioe  bee»Airi»d^  A 


JM^terranean^  and  returijied  homal^j  way  of  Vieniia 
and  Hiimburgh,  acpompanied  by  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamiltcm.  Two  very  ii^taresting  instances  of 
the  enthusiastic  adiniTation^  with  which  he  was  n* 
garded,  occurred  during  his  stay  in  the  latter  city. 
A  wine-merchant,  more  than  sevienty  years  of  age,  re- 
quested to  speak  with  him*  He  had  some  Rheni^ 
wine  of  the  vintage  of  1625,  which  had  been,  in  his 
possession  more  than  half  a  century :  it  had  been  pre- 
served for  some  extraordinary  occasion,  and  one  had 
«,w  »i,ed.:  fc,  b^omi  7j.  Thkh  he  «md  e,^ 
have  expected.  He,  therefore,  requested  Lord  N^ 
^n  to  accept  ^  do^n  c^.this  incomparaUe  Uquo|% 
part  of  which  would  thus  have  the  honour  to  flow 

with  the  heart's  blood  pf  the  hero.    Nelson  con- 

'  .  ■  .J 

sented  to  rec^ve  six  bottles.  Twelve  were  sent;  ai>d 
remarkiiig  that  *  he  hoped .  yet.  to  hay^<hal£^rdoz€^ 
more  great  victories,'  Nebon  declared  he  would  ke^ii, 
the  six  additippal  )K>ttlies,- purposely  todmik  one  aft^ 
each.  The  oth^.  ^ai^cdote , is  uot .  less  affecting :  a 
German  pastor,  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  df 
age,^  trati^lled^^iMy  miks  with  th6  fiiUe  6£  his  pftrish- 
efaurch,  to  request  that  ^  Nelson  would  msert  Idb 
namq  in  the  first  leaf  of  it.  He  called  him,  '*  the  Sa- 
,i?lk)ur  W  t]j^  CW^j^^^  .  . 

He  arrived  in  JE^gkqid  in  Novembar,  and  ia  the 
January  following  received  orders  to  re-einbark.  Du- 
ring, this  interv^,  he  separated  firom  Lady  Nelson. 
Some,  of  hia  last  words  to  her  weye,  ^Mpall  God^  t^ 
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feithfid.hkfco«ii»ii  has  no  akeraati^se^  but  to  relate  tfaefn 
ibe .deftest,  sorrow  aeod  diame.  .  Th^ihave  been  cOnpnieiited 
^ob,.«:Jlhievere  jiistioey  by  Miss  CuHen  in  her  norel)  entitled 
EMomton/  ^ndiere  a  reader  would  little  expect  to  find  tfucha 
disquisition. 
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witness,  tha^e  is  notUng  in  you  or  your  conduct  that 
I  wish  otherwise."    But  his  attachment  to   Lady 

« 

Hamilton  was  like  infatuation,  and  it's  baneful  in- 
fluence hung  over  him  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life* 

The  Addington  administration  had  just  formed* 
and  Nelson  was  sent  to  the  Baltic  f  under  Sir  Hyde 
Paricer  by  Earl  St.  Vincent,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  battle  of  Copenhagen  requires  less 
detail  than  that  of  the  Nile,  though  it  rendered  the 
talents  of  Nelson,  if  possible,  stiU  more  conspicuous. 
The  enemy  were  admirably  prepared  for  defence. 
Upward  of  100  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on 
the  Crown-Batteries  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tiarbour^ 
and  a  line  of  25  two-deckers,  frigates,  and  floating- 
batteries  was  moored  across  it's  mouth.  A  Dane, 
who  came  on  board  during  the  ineffectual  negotiation 
which  preceded  hostilities,  having  occasion  to  express 
his  proposals  in  writing,  found  the  pen  blunt,  and 
holding  it  up  sarcastically  said ;  ^^  if  your  guns  are 

*  A  moft  disgraoefiil  publicity  bas  lecently  been  given  to  tbe 
particulars  of  this  unfortunate  passion^  by  the  publishing  of  his 
l<etters  to  that  unworthy  woman, 

f  When  the  fleet  sailed,  it  was  sufficiently  known  that  it's 
destination  was  against  Copenhagen.  Some  Danish  sailors,  who 
were  on  board  the  Amazon  frigate,  went  to  Captain  Riou,  and 
requested  that '  he  would  get  them  exchanged  into  a  i^ip  bound 
on  some  other  service  t  ^  they  had  no  wish,'  they  said,  ^  to  quit 
the  British  navy ;  but  they  entreated,  that  they  might  not  be  led 
to  fight  against  their  own  country."  There  was  not  in  our  whole 
xmvy  a  man,  who  had  a  more  chivalrous  sense  of  honour  and 
duty  than  Riou.  The  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  while  the  men 
were  addressing  him :  he  ordered  his  boat  instantly,  and  did  not 
return  to  the  Amazon  till  he  had  procured  their  exchange.  This 
anecdote  is  recorded  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  as-  brave  and 
lionourable  a  man  as  ever  died  in  battle. 
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.not  better  pointed  than  your  pens,  ym,  wiQ  nudce 
little  impression  on  Copenhagen.**  He  and  his  ccnin* 
trjrmen  rdied  upon  the  fortifications  «itf  the  Sounds 
as  their  out^posts;  but  the  Swedish  batteries  were 
silent,  and  the  fleet  passed  without  damage.  The 
soundings  were  made  under  Nelson's  own  eye :  day 
and  night  he  was  in  the  boat,  till  his  health  nearly 
sunk  through  the  fatigue;  The  action  was  fought  on 
the  second  of  April.  Nekon  had  with  him  twelve 
ships  of  the  line,  and  all  the  fiigates  and  small  craft : 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet  was  with  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  ssbout  four  miles  off.  Three  of  his  squadron 
grounded,  and  owing  to  the  fears  of  the  masters  and 
pilots,  the  anchors  were  let  go  nearly  a  cable's  length 
from  the  enemy«  Had  they  proceeded,  they  would 
have  deepened  their  water^  and  the  victory  would 
have  been  decided  in  half  the  time.  Of  all  the  en- 
gagements, in  which  Nelson  had  borne  a  part,  *^  this 
(he  said)  ^^  was  the  most  terrible."  It  began  at  ten 
in  the  morning ;  and,  at  one,  victory  had  not  declared 
itself  on  either  side.  A  shot  through  the  main-mast 
knocked  a  few  splinters  about  the  Admiral :  ^  It  is 
warm  work,"  he  observed,  "  and  this  day  may  be  the 
last  to  any  of  us  at  a  moment.  But  mark  you,"  said 
he,  stopping  short  at  the  gangway,  ^*  I  would  not  be 
elsewhere  for  thousands."  Just  at  this  time.  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  made  signal  for  the  action  to  cease. 
This  was  reported  to  Nelson :  he  continued  walldng^' 
the  deck,  and  appeared  not  to  take  any  notice  of  it.* 
The  signal-lieutenant  meeting. him  at  the  next  turn,' 

♦  «  You  know,  Foley,"  said  he  to  the  Captain,  <<  I  have  only 

one  eye,  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes.    D n  the 

signial !  Hoist  mine  for  closer  battle;' that  is  the  way  I  answer 
tuchiriffnals.    Nail  mine  to  the  mast ! " 

6 
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adked  if  'he  sbould  repeat  it?'  '"Ne^^  ttfplU 
Nelson^  ''acknowledge  it/^  Presentljihe cdled «Sn 
him  to  kAote,  ^if  the  signal  for  dcMe  JuotMa  imtt 
still  hoisted^'  aai.  being  answered  in  the  affirmitive^ 
added,/ "^  Muid  jrou  keq>  k  so/*  He!  nowwi^Bked 
the  deck,  amoving  the  stump  of  his. right  arm  in 
a  manner  wfaidi  alw^s  deiioted  gseatf  Mipt»tip^ 
Admiral  Glares  (whetii^it  intcaaNMna%^  ior.  bj^.n^fins 
tenate  mistake^  has  not,  be6n  ei|dAiiiad).  dMbejred 
in  like  manner. ;  The  sqiuMbon  of.  &ig«t<e$'  hwded 
o£  At  the  moment  the  Amazon.  )Atdwed  h(x 
stem  to.  iibe  ^lemy,  Blon  was  killed^:  A>d  o^e 
of  his  dying  expressions  was^  ^' What 'wiJA  Ndscm 
think  of  us?": 

About  two,  gxeat  part,  of  the  Dimish  Jibe  .bad 
ceased  to  fire,  some  of  thwr  lights  'Aip»  were  adriiki 
and  numy  had  stnickp  It  was^  hbWeVer,  difficult  tq 
take -possession  of  them;  partly,  because  th^r  wei» 
pDOt^cted  by  the  batteries  on  Amnk .  Iskujid*  and 
partly  because  an  im^gular  fire  w^  otade  oil  the 
Eogiish  boatis  as  they  approached  firom  the.  stupn 
themselires^  the  Danes  being  continually  .afate,  to  re- 
cruit their .  crews  from  the  shwe.  M  tib&fquiifter/ 
the  victory  was  complete  r  but  the  tlu^lsbip^Q^^bMd 
were  atiU  engaged,  and  exposed  to.  a  Jtup^tior  ^rpe^ 
Nelson,  with. a  presence  of  mind  pecaliaf  tQ  hitsiad^ 
sdzed  this  occasion  to  secure  the  adi^aBta^:  ifbioll 
he  had  already  gained,  and  open  a  nego^tion. .  {{eb' 
therefore,  wrote  to  the .  Grown  Frki^  as  /§o&tt^:> 
<^  Vioe^Admiral  Lord  N^sen  has  iifoectltM^  tc(^sp^9t^ 
Denmark,  when  she  no  longer  resists.  The  line  of 
defence,  which  covered  her  shores,  hks  strUcj^  to  tlie 
British;  flag;  but  if  the  firing  is,  coAtlnued  pi;  tbe 
part  of  Denmark^  he  mutit  be  obUgedirto  last  on  fireii 
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aft  ifae  ^j^iises  tbat  he  his  Iftken  iHthoni  haviiig  tbs 
pQW&f'^  Mvliig  .tiu».  bfrire  Daties  whd;have  de&tldied 
thaiau"  \A  w^&.  was  brouglif  hitn  for  this  letter : 
be  or4ei!ed  wnx  tad  a  cabdtet  saying; :  ^  lliis  k  ne 
twet6.qpipear  io&nnid;''.'  axid  he  aS&xed  a  larger 
seal^^m  iisuid.  Captain  Fredsmk  Thesiger  was 
emt  ia^ytJtJx  it  Dura^  hi^ab8eiice>  the  remainder 
p£  the  fvnaoij'B  ;Miie  eastward  was-  s^eneed^  The 
Cibwii^Battejries  hoirever  emitiiiued  :t6  "Sx^,  tfll  the 
PAWih/GeEiafal  Xindhblm :  netaiiteed!  with,  a  flag  of 
l7uce;viit!Jia»  the  action  aH^r^iEwar  himis'  ocKntimianoe 
closed.].  His  message  from  theJftrince  was,'  to  *iii-^ 
igiiQ?e  the  ol^j^  of  Nelson's  note.'  Ndson  repHed^ 
Mt  Was- buibamty:  he  consented  that  hostffities 
lliould  oeas^  aad  that  the  'wounded  Danes  shdild  be 
takm  wi  diore ;  whUe  he  on  hid  part  woidd  take  his 
prisomdte  out  of  the  vessds^  and  burn  oir  carry  off  his 
prices  as  he  thought  fit. .  He  ptes^ited  his  humblest 
duty  to  the  Prince,  saying  he  ditiutd  cdnsider  tins 
tibe  ^reateat  victory  he  ever  gained,  K  it  might  be 
ibei  cau^e  of  a^  hapiqrreidonciliatba  between  the 
two  countries.'  Then,  re&iting  Lindholm  :to  the 
Gommanderin  CSiieJ^  he  jntieeeded.  to  J  get  his:  ships 
out  of  the  mtricate  channel ;  :&ont  which,  had  hostiUi^ 
ties  ooatfanied,  tiiey  (cquM  not  have  disengaged.them^ 
sekfzeS'tilL  the  Crowti-Battery  had  beieki  destroyed.  In 
the  CQCffse  df  the  evening,  a  suspension  of  ariqotis  was 
agveed  upon  fctoi  four  and  tw^ty  hours ;  during  which 
it  wasresoUed,  that/  Nekon  should  himadf:neg0tiatef 
in  peison  :^itfa  ;the  Prince.'  Accordingly,  on  tha 
morning  of  the  fourth  he  landed;  a  strong  guard 
protecting  him  from  the  jieople,  whose  admiratiou 
would  not  otherwise  perhaps  have  i^ufficed  to  restrain 
the  impulses  of  rage  and  vengeance.    This  battle^  sa 
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dreadfully  destructive  to  the  Danes,  was  wiUtbi  8%l* 
of  the  city;  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  day  luid 
been  employed  in  landing  the  wounded,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  house  without  it's  cause  for  mourning.  To 
the  honour  of  Denmark,  the  populace  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  restrained.  Some  difficulty  occurred  in 
adjusting  the  duration  of  the  armistice.  He  required 
sixteen  weeks,  giving  like  a  seaman  the  true  reason, 
that  *  he  might  have  time  to  act  against  the  Russian 
fleet  and  return.'  This  not  hemg  acceded  to,  a  hint 
was  thrown  out  by  one  a£  the  Danish  Commissioners 
of'  the  renewal  a£  hostilities.  **  Renew  hostilities ! 
exclaimed  he  to  one  of  his  friends  (for  he  understood 
French  sufficiently  to  comprehend  what  was  said, 
though  not  to  answer  it  in  the  same  lan^age)  tdl 
him.  We  are  ready  at  a  moment !  ready  to  bombard 
this  very  night ! "  Fourteen  weeks  yirere,  at  length, 
stipulated.  The  death  of  Paul  intervened,  and  the 
Northern  Confederacy  was  destroyed*  For  this 
signal  servioe,  in  which  Nelson  appeared  not  less 
eminent  as  a  Statesman  than  as  an  Admiral,  h^e  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Viscount.* 

When  England  was  alarmed  by  the  preparations  at 
Boulogne  which  it  would  have  become  her  to  have 
despised,  Nelson  was  appointed  to  a  squadron  cm  that 
station.  His  attack  upon  the  flotilla  failed,  because 
the  divisions  did  not  all  arrive  in  time :  the  enemy's 
vessels  were  moored  by  the  bottom  to  the  shore,  and 
to  each  other  with  chains ;  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
retain  possession  of  those  which  struck,  because  as 

*  There  was  some  prudence,  perhaps,  in  dealing  out  honours 
to.  him  step  by  step:  had  he  lived  long  enough,  he  would  have 
fought  his  way  to  a  Dukedom;  as  Arthur  Wellesley  has  most 
nobly  done  since. 
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soon  as  this  was  attempted,  the  French  with  their 
charactmstic  cruelty  regardless  of  their  own  men^ 
« instantly  fired  upon  them. 

Shortly  afterward  the  *  Trace  of  Amiens,'  as  it  haK 

<been  justly  called,  was  concluded;  and  when  it  wds 

found  equally  incompatible  with  the  honour  and  the 

safety   of   this  country  to  remain  at  peace  with 

:  Buonaparte,    Nelson  went  out  as   Commander  in 

Chief  to  the  Mediterranean. 

We  reluctantly  pass  to  the  consummation  of  his 
labours  and  his  glory  in  1805.  After  having  w£^tched 
the  Toulon  fleet  for  nearly  two  years,  ready  at  any 
time  to  give  them  battle  with  an  inferior  force,  they 
at  length  eluded  his  vigilance,  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  ran  for  the  West  Indies.  With 
ten  ships  and  three  frigates,  he  pursued  eighteen  sail 
of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  having  12,000  troops 
aboard.  "  There  is  just  a  Frenchman  a^piece,"  he 
said  to  his  Captams,  *^  leaving  me  for  the  Spaniards; 
when  I  haul  down  my  colours,  I  expect  you  to  do 
the  same,  but  not  till  then."  The  mere  terror  of  his 
name  compelled  them  to  fly  before  him :  false  intelli- 
gence,  which  he  and  he  alone  suspected  to  be  false, 
misled  him;  and  they  secured  their  return  to  Europe—^ 
without  however  having  accomplished  any  other  part 
,  of  their  purpose  than  that  of  reinforcing  their  own 
islands :  ours  were  preserved  from  pillage,  invasion, 
and  not  improbable  conquest  by  this  pursuit,  which 
is  with  all  it's  circumstances  unpaii'allelled  in  naval 
history. 

Having  followed  them  to  Europe,  he  delived  over 
his  squadron  to  Admiral  Comwallis,  lest  they  should 
make  for  Brest  to  liberate  that  fleet  and  place  him 
between  two  fires,  and  returned  himself  to  England, 
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to  enjoy  a  little  lottire  with  bis 
3ut  he  had  not  been  At  Mi^rton  (his  house  in  Sony) 
a  month,  when  Captain  Blackwood,  on  his  way  to 
Ihe  Admiralty  with  despatches,  called  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  found  him  ^  already  dressied.  Upon 
«emg  him,  he  exdaimed ;  ^^  I  am  sure  you  bring  m^, 
news  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets]  I  think  I 
jthall  yet  have  to  beat  them!".  It  was,  as  he  supposed: 
they  had  liberated  the  squadron  from  Ferrol,  and 
being  noW  tfaurty  four  sail  of  the  Jine,  got  safely  into 
Cadiz.  ^^  Depend  upon  it/  he  repeatedly  said,  ^I 
ibaUl  yet  give  .M.  Villeneuve  a  drubbing.'*  But>  wh^B 
Blackwood,  luid  left  him,  he  wanted .  resolution  to 
declare  his  wishes  to  his  sbter,  and  ^endeavoured  to 
d^ve  away  the  thought     He  had  deo^  enough ; 

*^  Let  the  man  trudge  it, 
Who  has  lost  his  budget"* 

said  he.  His  countenance  belied  his  lips,  and  as  he 
was  pacing  one  of  the  walks  in  his  garden,  which  he 
used  to  call  *  the  quarter-deck,'  Lady  Hamilton  told 
him,  *  she  saw  he  was  uneasy.'  He  smiled,  and 
said ;  '  No,  he  was  as  happy  as  possible ;  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  family,  his  health  was  better  since 
he  came  home,  and  he  would  not  give  sixpence  to 
call  the  King  his  uncle.'  *  She  did  not  believe  him,' 
she  replied :  *  he  was  longing  to  get  at  the  comUned 
fleet :  he  considered  them  as  his  own  property,  and 
would  be  miserable  if  any  man  but  himself  did  the 
business ;  he  must  have  them,  as  the  price  and  re- 
ward of  his  two  years'  long  washing.' 
,  His  services  were  accepted  as  willingly  as  they 
were  ofiered:  Lord  Barham  gave  him  the  list  of  the 


*  Ibit  €0^  zanam  qtd  perdkUt^i^Iloti* 
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navy,  aad  bade  Mm  '  choosie  his  own  officers.'  He 
reached  Portsmouth  twily  tfwenty  five  days  after  he 
had  left  it :  numbets  followed  him  to  the  shore :  and 
many,  when  they  saw*  him  embark?  knelt  down  and 
blessed  him ;  a  proof  of  public  love,  of  which  per- 
haps ow  annals  afford  -no  other  example^  The  wind 
blew  strong  against  him :  nevertheless,  sttch  wis  his 
impatience  to  be.  upon  the  seene  of  action,  tl|at  he 
worked  down  Channel^  and  after  a  rough  passagi|^ 
arrived  off  Cadid  on  his  birth-dsay ;  npon  which  very 
day  the  French  Admiral,  Villefteuve,  received  orders 
to  put  to  sea  thfe  first  opporturiityk  From  tliis  'tim^ 
till  the  twenty  first  of  October;  when  the  battie  bf 
Trafalgar  was  f6iight,  •Nelsdn^never  came  in  sight  of 
land :  he  feared, '  that  if  th^  fenemy  knew  his  force, 
notwithstanding  their  superidtfty,  they  would  noi 
venture  out.  And  this  was,  actually,  the  case :  on 
hearing  that  Nelson  had  taken  the  command,  ViU 
leneuve  called  a  council  of  war;  and  their  deter- 
mination was,  *  not  to  leave  Cadiz,  unless  they  had 
teason  to  believe  themselves  one-third  stronger  than 
the  British  force/  Into  this  oj^loh  many  circum*^ 
stances  tended  to  deceive  them :  an  Amierican  in  par^ 
ticular  declared,'  that  ^  Ndson  could  laot  possibly  be 
with  the  fleet,  as  he  himself  had  seen  him  -only  a 
few  days  before  in  London.'  Relying  upon  this,  and 
upon  their  excess  of  strength  (which  wiEis  in  thith 
BufHciently  great,  though  they  imagined  it  greater 
than  it  was)  in  an  unhappy  hour  they  sailed  firom 
Cadiz.  On  the  nineteenth,  the  signal  was  made, 
that  ^  they  were  at  sea.'  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  it  was  signified,  that  ^  they  adeemed  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  westward ;  *  but  *^  that/^  said 
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Nelson  in  his  joiirnal»  ^  they  shall  not  do,  if  it  be  in 
the  power  of  Nelson  and  Bront^  to  prevent  them." 

He  had  previously  arranged  his  plan  of  attack. 
The  confidence,  which  he  felt  in  his  officers,  was 
strikingly  evinced  by  the  manner  in  which  he  pre- 
faced it :  **  the  business  of  a  Commander'  in  Chief,*" 
he  said,  **  being  to  lay  his  ^ps  close  on  board  the 
enemy  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  to  continue 
them  there  till  the  business  was  concluded,  his  Ad- 
mirals and  Captains  would  supply  any  deficiency  of 
sigQills,  and  act  accordingly.  The  order  of  sailing 
was  to  be  that  of  battle ;  the  fleet  in  two  lines  eS 
sixteen  ships,  with  an  advanced  squadron  of  e%fat, 
the  fastest  sailing  two-deckers. .  The  second  in  com- 
mand, having  the  entire  direction  of  his  line,  was  to 
break  through  the  enemy.  About  the  twelfth  ship 
from  the  rear,  he  would  lead  through  the  centre, 
and  the  advanced  squadron  was  to  cut  off  three  or 
four  a-head  of  the  centre.  They  were  so  to  propcH*- 
tion  this  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy ;  that  they 
should  always  be  one-fourth  superior  to  those  whom 
they  cut  off.  The  only  deviation  from  this  plan  oq 
the  day  of  action  was,  that  the  fleet  bore  up  by 
signal  in  two  columns.  The  British  force  consisted 
of  27  saU  of  the  line,  and  the  enemy's  of  33;  but 
their  superiority  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  was  &r 
grealer  than  in  numbers:  4,000  troops  were  on 
board,  and  the  best  riflemen  who  could  be  selected 
were  distributed  throughout  the  fleet.  Many  of 
them  were  Tyrolese.*     The  plan  of  defence  was  as 

*  It  is  painful  to  hear  of  the  Tyrolese  and  the  Spaniards  shed- 
ding their  blood  in  the  cause  of  FVance,  and  to  remember  thft 
subsequent  situation  of  :Spain  and  the  TyroL. 
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-en^inal  as  that  of  attack :  they  were  formed  in  a 
double  line,  every  alternate  ship  being  about  a 
cal]^'s  length  to  windward  of  her  second  a-head  and 
i^stem. 

Nelson  never  went  into  a  battle  without  a  full 
sense  of  it's  daioger,  and  always  seems  rather  to 
hare  prepared  his  mind  for  death,  than  to  have 
banished  the  thought  of  it.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twenty  first,  he  wrote  a  prayer  in  his  Journal^  fol- 
lowed by  an  extraordinary  memoir,  in  which  he 
solemnly  bequeathed  ^  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  legacy  to 
Ms  King  and  country ! '  He  left,  also,  to  the  benefi- 
cence of  that  country  his  adopted  daughter,  desiring 
she  would  use  in  fiiture  his  name  only.  **  These," 
said  he,  ^*  are  the  only  favours  I  ask  of  my  King 
and  country  at  this  moment,  when  I  am  going  to 
6ght  their  battle."  Hq  had  put  on  the  coat,  wbidi 
he  always  wore  in  action,  and  kept  for  that  purpose 
with  a  degiee  of  veneration :  it  bore  the  insignia  of 
all  his  orders.  "  In  honour  I  gained  them,"  he  said» 
^  and  in  honour  I  will  die  With  them."  When  it 
was  certain  that  the  enemy  could  not  avoid  an  en* 
gagement,  he  became  highly  animated,  and  ex*' 
claimed,  **  I  shall  not  be  content  with  less  than 
twenty  of  them ! "  Of  Captain  Hackwood,  who  was 
walking  with  him  on,  the  poop,  he  inquired,  •  Whe- 
ther he  did  not  think  there  was  a  signal  wanting." 
The  Captain  replied,  he  ^  thought  the  whole  of  the 
fleet  seemed  very  clearly  to  understand  what  they 
were  about.'  He  had  however  scarcely  spoken,  be- 
fore  that  signal  was  made,  which  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  the  language  and  the  name  of  England 
shall    endure — Nelson's    last    signal — ^ENGLAND 

e:S:pects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 
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It  was  lecdvv^  with  k  shdot  tiirimglBBt  tihe  fleet»!8ii 
jKoMwenag  acdamatioii  made  .suidime  hy  t^edB^itiiig 
which  it  conveyed.  :'  ^.  Now,""  said  NeIsQ(D»[  ^  Xjisan 
dp  no  more.  We  must  trust  to  the  Great  Disfiosar 
of  a|l  events,  asid  the  JusticeL  ctf  our  ^imser;.  I  thiank 
€rod  fbv  this  groat  ojpportiinitjr  of  doing  my  dut^/* 
Captakl  Blackwoffi^ )  bdbg.  about  to  zetion  to/his 
shipf  todt  him  by  the  hand^  say&ig  he  ^  hojped  sopb 
to  return,  and  find  him  in .  postessioa  lof  his  twenty 
prizes.'  He  rqihed,  f  Gfod  bless  you^  Bladcwood,  :L 
ehall  never  see  you  again.'  .  !:.« 

It  having  been  represented  so.  stsoogly  Uy-Ndsasx^ 
both  by  Captain  Bladcwood  laijd  Ins  own  daptob^ 
Hardy,  how  advantag^eous  it  wouU  be.tolthe  fleM 
;that  he  should  keep  out  of  addon 'aslox^  as  possiate; . 
be  consented  at  length  to  suffer-  ibe  .TeBoetaope  Ibes 
Bailing  abreast  of  the  yictory  and  the  Lev£BtbjeiJ^,^j»> 
be  ordered  to  pass  a*head^  TholB,  however,  tl(ey  could 
not  possibly  do»  while  the  Victoey /continued  io  etilsEy 
idLher^saU;  and  so  fiur  was  Nelson  from  ^^faorteiUttg 
it,  that  he  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  :bdB9ihg..th<^ 
advice»  to  whidi  he  could  not  but  giime  his  ajqiarent 
assent.  ,  As  usual,  he  hoijsted  several  flags,,  that  they 
might  not  be  shot 'away^  The  enemy  ishpwed  lio 
Colours,.  tUl  late  in  the  action,  when  they  b^an  to 
fed  the  necessity,  of  Imping  them  io  strike.  ..  Tlie 
Santissima  Trinidad,  Nelson's  <  old  acqu^nton6e,' as 
he  used  to  caH  her,  was  tiierefooe  only:  distli^guished 
by  her  Jour  decks :  to  tte  bow  of  this  oj^nentib^ 
ordered  the  Yictooy.  to  be  ^steeiced.  It  was  not  possi^ 
ble  to  break  th^  .  enemy^s  ^line:  without  runSmng.  oil 
board  one  of  tluir  ships.  JBefinie  thia  ohild  be  done^ 
and  before  the  Victory  fifed  a  shot,  fifty  of  hermen 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  her  yiizen  top-mast 
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i^th  dfl  hep  st^kyin^-saik  and  tiieir  booms  on  botli: 
^ils  shot  away,     in  tftis  slate  she  ran^  on  hoBoA  ili&f 
Redboiitable^  which  firing  her  broadsacfes  into  the' 
English  flag-gifaip,  instaistiy  let  down  he^  lower-deck 
points  from  fear  of  being  boatded.     Ca{ytdn*  Harvfe^v 
in  t)id  iP^eitieraife,  M  om  boaj^d  the  B^edoutsible  o^ 
the  other  side :  another  shi^^  in  l&e  mannei^,  was  on 
boaM  the  Temeraire ;  so  tiiat  these  foui?  shij^s,  in  the 
heal  of  battte,  fown^d  as  compact  a  tier  a^  if  fhcy  had' 
been  moored  together,  their  headfe  fyirig  ail  the  same' 
Way.     The  Lfei]rt:ena^4s  of  the  Victory  immediately* 
depressed  their  guns,  and  fired  with  a  diminished' 
charge,  test  tlie  shot  should  pass  through  and  injure^ 
the  'terheraire ;  and,  because  there  was  eause  to  ap*' 
pre&iend  that  the  enemy's  ship  might  take  fire  ftom 
the  guns'  of  the  lower  deck,  whose  muzssfes  touchedi 
her  side  When  they  were  run  out,  the  fireman  of 
each-  gun  stood  ready  with  a  bucket  of  water,  which 
Upon  each  successive  discharge  he  dashed  at  the  hole- 
ihade  in-  her  sides  by  the  shot.     The  Victory  passed 
jtetem,  so  as  to  play   up6n  the  Bucentawe  (Ville- 
libiive's  ship)  and  the  Sm^tii^ima  Trinidad  with,  her/ 
Iisu^ftoard^guns^    and  upon  the  B^edoutayb  ftom  the 
other  ^de. 

Iti  the  prayer,  which  Nelson  wtote  before  Uie 
action^  he  implores  that  ^humanity  after  victory 
imght  distinguish  the  British  fleet.'  Setting  an  ex- 
ample himself,  he  twice  gave  ordefTs  to  cease  firing- 
upon-  ttie  Redoutable,  supposing  that  she  had  struck,- 
because  h^  greaC  guns  were  silent :  as  she  carried  no' 
flag,  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  faet:^ 
Alas !  from  this  very  ship,  whose  destruction  was' 
twice  delayed  by  his  wish  to  spare  the  enemy,  he  re-* 
cei^ved  his  death !    A  batly  fired^  frmn  her  mizen4opr 
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struck  the  epaulette  oa  hid  left  ishoulder:'  lie  feSl' 
with  his  hce  oq  the  deck;  '^  Thej.  have  done  for 
m^  at  last,  Hardy,**  said  he»  **  iny  back-bone  is  shot 
through."  Yet  not  for  a  moment  losing  his  presence 
of  mind  he  observed,  as  they  were  carrying  him 
down  the  ladder,  that  the  tilkr-ropes  which  had 
been  shot  away  were  unreplaced,  and  ord^ed  new 
ones  to  be  rove  immediately ;  and  lest  he  should  be 
seen  by  the  crew,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
covered  with  it  his  face  and  the  insignia  upon  his 
coat.  Had  he  but  concealed  them  with  equal  care 
£rom  the  enemy^  England  pa'haps  would  not  have 
received  with  sorrow  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Tra-: 
fiEdgar  j  Certain  by  the  sensation  in  his  back,  and  the 
gush  of  blood  which  he  felt  every  minute  within  }a& 
breast,  that  no  human  aid  could  avail  him,  after  the 
wound  had  beien  probed  he  ordered  the  surgeon  to 
return  to  the  wounded,  and  assist  those  to  whom  his 
selrvices  could  be  useM ;  adding,  ^  yDu  can  do  nothing 
for  me."  The  pain  he  suffered  Was  so  severe,  that 
he  wished  himself  dead.  **  Yet»"  said  he  in  a  lower 
tone,  **  OTC  would  like  to  live  a  little  longer  too : " 
doubtless^  that  he  might  hear  the  completion  of  the 
victory,  which  he  had  seen  so  gloriously  begun. 
Upon  inquiring  how  many  ships  had  struck,  and 
being  told,  *  fourteen  or  fifteen  certainly/  but  that  it 
was  impossible  as  yet  to  siscertidn  the  number  ex- 
actly;  '  "  That's  well,"  said  he,  "  but  I  bargained 
^r  twenty : "  and  then '  he  emphatically  exclaimed^ 
*^  Andior !  Hardy,  anchor ! "  To  this  t^e  Captain 
leplied,  that  '^  he  supposed  Admiral  Gollingwood 
would  now  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  a£> 
lairs."  **  Not  while  I  livef.  Hardy,"  cried  the 
dying  conqueror,  ineffibctuall^  endeayouiipg  to  raise- 
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himsi^  from  the  bed ;  *^  no,  do  ymi  anchor,.  Hardy." 
He  had.  f<»*eseen  the  great  izhportance  ctf  this ;  for, 
by  the.  position  in  which  Hoe  enemy  had  waited  for 
the  attack,  the  shoals  of  Trafelgar  and  Stl  Pedro 
were  undei*  their  lee,  and  the  port'Of  Cadiz,  witih  the 
existing  wind  opeii  to  them;  and  Upcaii.this  accoiutt 
he  had,  before  the  action, '  mad^  signal  tk}  prepare  to 
anchor..  Presently  ealUng  Hardy  badk,  he  said  to 
him  in  a  low  tone, ."  Don't  thro w  ine  overboard ; !' 
and  desired  tiiat  ^  he  might  be  buried  by  Ms'&ther 
and  mother;  unless  it  should  pl^i^  .  the .  King 
to  order  otherwise.'  "  Kiss,  me.  Hardy,"  said  he. 
'Hardy  Igaelt  down;  and  kissed  his  chedcf ;  upon  which 
he  observed,  "  Now  I  am  satisfied.  I  have  done  my 
duty.  Thank  God!  I  have  done  my  duty  :^  these 
words  he  repeatedly  pronouncfed,  and  they  were  the 
last  he  uttered.*  :  '  .  :    . 

The  death,  of  Nelson  was  felt  in-  Eng^nd,  as 
Something  more  than  a  public  calamity.  Her  sons 
^started  ^  the  intelligence,  and  turned  pale,  as  if 
they  had  heard  of  the  decease  of  a  dear  friend.  An 
object  of  her  admiratioil  and  affection,  of  her  pride 
and  of  her  hopes,  was  suddenly  taken:£ram  her ;  azid 
it  seemed,  as  if  she  had  never  till  then  known  how 
deeply  she  loved  and  reverenced  him.  What  she 
lost  in  her  great  naval  hero,  the  gr^rt^est  6f  all  tirne^ 

*  Among  other  paneg3nrists  of  this  almost  unprecedented  vic- 
tory, Bishop  Horsley  preached  his  ingenious  Discourse,  from 
Dan.  iv.  17.,  on  the  *  Watchers  arid  the  Holy  ones/  and  it  was 
the  last,  which  that  very  powerful  theologian  composed.  In 
the  course  of  it,  he  strenuously  impugns  the  notion  (though  sup- 
ported, from  considerahle  antiquity,  hy  several  eminent  Catholic 
and  Protestant  authorities)  of  Tutelar  or  Guardian  Angels;  stig- 
matising, as  an  '  abominable  doctrine,'  the  tenet  that  angels  thus 
piuticipate  in.  G^d's  government  of  Uie  world. 
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was  flOBMeljr  taken  into  the  aeoount  of  grief. 
.pdrfeeliy,  kuieed,  had  lie  peifi>med  fats  part,  diat  the 
marithae  war  mig^t  from  that  day  foe  ooasULai^d  i^ 
an  end  The  fleebs  of  the  eutaxy  were  iM>t  metely 
defeated,  but  destroyed :  new  navies  must  be  biHK, 
lad  a  new  race  of  seamen  reared  ftor  thetti»  befcnre 
iibe  possibility  of  tlieir  isiTadiag  her  shores  could 
(fl^gaih  be  contemplated,  it  was  not,  therefore,  StoA 
any  selfirii  flexion  upon  her  own  %o^,  that  ^ 
mokimcd  fo^  him :  her  smmw  was  of  a^  ygber  cha^ 
-racter.  She  grieved,  that  fiineral  ceremofd^s  and 
^ubfic  monuments  were  all  she  cooM  no#  besto^ir 
iqion  him,  wbom  the  Kii^,  the  legislature,  and  the 
nation  would  alike  have  delighted  to  honour;  whaik 
"every  tongne  would  have  blessed;  whose  presence; 
in. ev<i»y  village tlnrough  which  he shoidd havepassec^ 
would  have  awakened  the  church-beOs,  have  giveik 
:achobL4bQ3fs  a  holiday,  dmwn  dnldren  lh>m  their  qx>rts 
to  gaxe  upon  him,  and  seduced  <  old  men-  Spom  thft 
ishnney  comer'  to  see  Nelson  ere  they  cK(dd.  Tbt 
victory  cf  Trafidgar  was,  indeed,  celebrated  irlth  tii^ 
vsiifl^  fbtms)  of  riejoicmg ;  but  they  w^ie  without  jciy: 
iCbr  such  was  the  gloiy  of  Nelson  and  of  t2ie  BriltlA 
navy,  in  gseat  measure  through  bis  genius,  that  tbey 
scarcely  seemed  to  neceive  any  addition  from  this 
^trinBtjih.;  that  the  most  signal  victory  ever  achieved 
upon  the  seas,  and  the  destruction  of  so  large  a  fl^et, 
"hardly  appeared  to  add  to  his  country's  strength  or 
her  securi^ !  While  Nelson  was  living  to  watch  tbu^iv 
she  Jek  heis^  as^  stroi^,  and  as  secure,  as  ii^e^  tl^y 
W«««  destrdyed. 

^  Th^re  was  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  appearances 
npon  jQpening  his  body,  that  in  the  course  of  nature 
he  might  have  Attained,  like  his  &ther,.  toagoodold 
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age.  Yet  h^'  (»nnot  be  said  to  hare  fdUeh  pr»na-H' 
tardy,  whose  work  was  done ;  n6r  ought  escessirs 
and  unmanly  wailing  to  follow  one,  /iiribo  diied  at  the 
height  of  human  fame*  The  inest  triumphant  death 
is,  that  of  the  martyr ;  the  most  awefiii,  that  of  the 
martyred  patriot ;  the  most  splendid,  that  of  the 
hero  expiring  in  the  hour  of  victory.  H^  has  left, 
us,  not  indeed  his  mantle  of  inspiration,  but  a  name 
and  an  example,  whieh  are  at  thk  hour  inspiring 
hundreds'  of  the  youth  of  England ;  a  name,  wMch  is 
pur  pride»  and  an  example^*  which  will  continue  to 

.^Nelson  seems  however,  as  the  Edinburgh.  Reviewers  corf 
rectly  pbserve,   '^  to  have  been  formed  by  nature,  iiot  only 
iot  the  highest  station — ^but  for  no  other;  and  to  have  beeii 
alile  incapable  of  oocasionaHy  felling  into  a  sidKnrdiiiate  p«ri^ 
aod  of  contenting  himself  with  a  share  of  any  jcMQt  operation."-**^ 
*r^  If  every  commanding  officer/'  they  justly  add,  "  had  acted  so 
completely  for  himself,    and  with  such  disregard  of  orders  o^ 
combined  plans  from  home ;  nay,  if  only  a  very  few  officers  had 
acted  so,  the  speedy  ruin  of  our  affiurs  must  have  ensued;  thtf 
a^rmy  and  navy  would  have  become  one  scene  of  cl)i^^ieni^ 
Possessing  such  a  commander,  the  government  could  not  do  lesa 
than  give  him  it's  largest  station,  and  an  unDmited  discretion  iq 
the  employment  of  his  forces ;  but  nothing  short  of  wielding  aU 
the  forces,  military  as  well  as  naval,  wherever  he  went,  would 
satisfy  him :  and  this  appears  to  have  been  his  desire,  as  much 
vbenhe  was  a  Commodore  with  a  few  sail  under  him,  as.  when 
he  commanded  the  whole  Mediterraaean  and  Atlantic.    Nay; 
we  find  him  very  frequently  interfering  ia  mattets  merely  civilj 
in  political  negotiations,  and  in  affiurs  connected  with  the  rela« 
tions  of  peace  or  war,  and  of  treaties  actually  pending  and 
wholly  unkncywn  to  him ;  and  sometimes  against  orders,  and  on 
notions  of  his  o^wn  t    His  Letters  (for  he  ahrays  appeara  to  have 
been  a  great  writer,  whether  in  love  or  war)  contained  accounts 
of  his  motives,  which  were  generally  some  vague  feeling  of  his 
own,  or  some  notion  of  what  was  fitting  the  national  character ; 
ivi^UHit  the  least  regard  to  reason,  order,,  iir  calculation^  his  con- 
tempt of  n^iich  be  pretty  fireely  expresses :  and  he  oSUp^  talks  of 
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be  our  shield  and  our  strength.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  great  and  the  wise  continue  to  live, 
and  to  act  after  them : 


•Bursting  through  the  gloom, 


With  radiant  glory  from  the  trophied  tomby 
The  sacred  splendor  of  their  deathless  name 
Shall  grace  and  guard  their  country's  martial  fame. 
Far  seen  shall  blaze  the  unextinguished  ray, 
A  mighty  beacon,  lighting  glory's  way : 
With  lining  lustre  this  proud  land  adorn. 
And  shine,  and  save,  through  ages  yet  unborn ! 

His  remains,  upon  their  arrival  in  England^  were 
interred  with  the.  utmost  national  solemnity  in  St. 
t^auTs  Cathedral:  and  a  magnificent  provision,  both  in 
additional  rank  and  fortune,  was  made  by  parliament 
for  his  representatives.  To  enumerate  the  particular 
testimonies  of  veneration  borne  to  the  deceased  by 
public  bodies,  and  by  distinguished  individuals,  would 
indeed  be  almost  an  endless  labour.  But  the  monu- 
ment, erected  by  the  grateful  metropolis  of  his  coun- 
try in  her  Guildhall,  is  specified,  for  the  sake  of  in-, 
troducing  it's  inscription,  which  was  composed  by  the 
late  Right  Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  : 

TO 

HORATIO,  Viscount  and  Baron  NELSON, 
Vice-AdmiriEd  of  the  White,  and  Knight  of  the  most  Honourable 

Order  of  the  Bath. 
A  man  among  the  few,  who  appear 
at  different  periods  to  have  been  created 
to  promote  the  grandeur  and  add  to  the  security  of  nations; 
.  inciting  by  their,  high  example  their  fellow-mortals, 
through  all  succeeding  times,  to  pursue  the  course 
that  leads  to  the  exaltation  of  our  unperfect  nature. 


*  throwing  himself  upon  his  country  for  his  defence  '—as  if  the 
Toice  of  the  multitude,  and  not  the  ord»  of  the  govenunent^ 
were  the  proper  rule  of  an  officer!**    (xlyi,  405^  ¥^) 
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PROVIDENCE, 
,  that  Implanted  in  Nelson's  breast  an  ardent,  passion  (or 

renown, 

as  bounteously  endowed  hina  with  the  transcendent  talents 

necessary  to  the  great  purposes 

he  was  destiited  to  accomplish. 

At  an  early  peliod  of  lilb, 

he  enteved  into  the  Naval  Service  of  his  Country; 

and  early  weire  the  instances,  whieh  marked 

the  fearless  nature  and  enterpr&e  of  his  character; 

uniting  to  theloftiest  i^irit,  and  the  justest  title  to  self-confidence, 

a  strict  and  humble  obedience  to 

the  sovereign  rule  of  discipline  and  subordination. 

Rising  by  due  gradation  .to  command, 

he  infused  into  the  bospm^^  (xf  those  he  led 

the  valorous  ardor  and  enthusiastic  zeal 

£e>r  the  service  of  his  King  and  Country, 

which  animated  his  own ; 

and  while  he  acquired  the  love  of  all 

by  the  sweetness  and  moderation  of  his  temper, 

he  inspired  an  universal  confidence 

in  the  never-&iling  resources  of  his  capacious  mind. 

It  will  be  for  History  to  relate 

the  many  great  exploits,  through  which, 

solicitous  of  peril  and  regardless  of  wounds, 

he  became  the  glory  of  hi^  profession ! 

But  it  belongs  to  this  brief  record  df  his  illustrious  career 

to  say,  that  he  commanded  and  conquered 

at  the  Battles  of  the  NILE  and  COPENHAGEN: 

Victories  never  before  equalled, 

yet  afterward  surpassed  by  his  own  last  achievement, 

the  BATTLE  of  TRAFALGAR ; 

fought  on  the  21st  of  October,  in  the  year  1805. 

On  THAT  DAY,  bcforc  the  conclusion  of  the  action, 

he  fell,  mortally  wounded ; 

but  the  sources  of  life  and  sense  failed  not  until  it  was  known 

^o  him  that,  the  destruction  of  the  Enemy  being  completed, 

|he  glory  of  his  Country  and  His  Own  had  attained  their 

summit. 
Then  laying  his  hand  on  his  brave  heart, 
with  a  look  of  exalted  resignation  to  the  will  ^ 
q{  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  the  fate  of  man  and  nationsi^ 

HE  EXPIRED. 


^ 


Mt 


yjseouNT  ^us(m. 


Th^  Idmi  Maj^r,  AUkmien,  and  Cqhuoob  Ci99imi}  it^lfhe 

City  of  Loiidon 

banre  ca«iBed  thill  MonMieiit  to  lie  eseeted; 
Bot  in  the  pr«tiiBiptuoiiii  h^pe  of  /nMuw^ithe  departed 

but  to  maoifeat  their  estimati^w  of  the  Man, 

and  their  admiratioa  «f  bS9  Sleeda. 

Thia  teatinMH^  of  th«fr  graftitiide> 

th^  tniat,  will  reouttP  as  liwg 

,  «aallKk.oirBJwiioviied  City  ahofliexiit. 

The  period  to 

NELSON'S  FAME 
can  onljr  be 

THE  ENP  OF  TIME1 


^  •  • 
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A. 

jHkBBEYS,  elects  of  the  suppression  o^  i.  920. 

Abbot^  George,  Archbishop  of  Canterbiiry,  Life  of,  ii.  519;  advanced 
to  the  primacy,  5S5 ;  kills  a  man  by  accident,.  5S1 ;  his  oppo- 
sition to  court*measures,  5S3;  iii.  9  note;  his  deaUi,  fi.  536x 
his  character,  ib,;  contrasted  with  Laud,  540, 

Abbot,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  ii.  549. 

Abstract  ideas,  dispute  on,  vi.  73. 

Addison,  Joseph,  Life  of,  ▼.  114;  his  death,  127,  ISO;  his  quarrel  with 
Pope,  128;  his  character,  131,  399  note;  extracts  from  his 
works,  132, 176;  his  conduct  to  Steele  nds-stated  by  Johnson^ 
289. 

Agitators,  in  the  pariiament-army,  iii.  96S;  abolished  by  Cromwdl,- 
279.      ' 

Air-pump,  invented  by  Boyle,  iv.  331. 

Alchemy,  Boyle  a  believer  in,  iv.  345. 

Altar,  not  a  proper  term  for  the  communion-table,  iii.  159. 

Ambition,  ii.  117. 

America,  dispute  with,  vi.  265,  268. 

Ancients,  wisdom  of  the,  ii.  471. 

Andrometer,  Sir  W.  Jones',,  vi.  380 — 683. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  married  to  Henry  VIII.  i.  192. 

Anne,  Queen,  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  bring  in  the  Pretender, 
V.  89;  vi.  59  note;  her  speech  to  parliament  on  the  peace,  v. 
224;  did  not  always  mind  her  promises,  vi.  118. 

Antiquaries,  Society  of,  founded  by  Archbishop  Parker,  i.  584  note. 

Apparition  o/Sir  G.  Villiers,  ii.  511. 

Apsiey,  Lucy,  wife  oi  Sir  Allen,  her  kindness  to  Sit'  W.  Ralegh,  ui. 
343  uote;  some  account  of  her  daughter,  341  note* 

Aibutbnot,  John,  character  of,  v.  453. 

Aristotle,  Bacon's  remarks  on,  ii.  431  note. 

Armada,  Spanish,  ii.  250. 

Armagh,  Archbishop  of.     See  U^her,  James. 

Arms,  profession  of,  ii.  199. 

Armstrong,  John,  his  character  of  Thomson,  vi.  40* 

Army>  standing,  seeming  to  wish  for  one  considered  as  criminal  even  by 
Hume,  iii.  35  note;  officers  deprived  of  commissions  for  voting 
'         against  ministersi  vi.  211,  253. 
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AscHAVy  Roger,  life  of,  i.410;  tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  417;  ei- 
ceUeuoe  of  bis  Latin  stile,  421;  his  death,  436;  his  character. 
434. 

Asiatic  Literanr  Institution,  vi.  396. 

Attxxbvxy,  ^Vaocis,  Buhof  of  Rochester,  Life  of,  ▼.  306;  his  contio* 
versy  concerning  convocations,  310;  inade  a  «ishop,  3S0;  ac- 
cused of  treason,  322 ;  banished,  336 ;  death  of  his  daughter^ 
333;  his  papers,  337 ;  his  death,  338;  his  cfateacter^  339. 

Atticus,  Tit.  Pomp.,  remarks  on,  iv.  14,  353. 

Aylesbury,  case  of  the  electors  of,  v.  54;  vi.  3  note* 

Ayscough,  her  fortitude,  i.  313,  note. 
%•  * 

B. 

Bacon,  Antony,  some  particulars  of,  ii.  434  note. 

Bacon,  Kranas,  Viscount  St.  Alban's,  his  aphorism  on  despatch,  i.  SS 
note;  Life  of,  ii.  430;  his  ingratitude  to  Essex,  435;  effected 
the  dissolution  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  441 ;  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's character  of  liim,'  445  note;  charges  of  corruption 
against  him,  453 ;  his  supplication  to  the  House  of  Lords,  455; 
remarks  upon  it,  444  note ;  his  sentence,  460;  his  petition  to 
the  King,  462 ;  pardoned^  466 ;  bis  death,  467 ;  his  character,' 
468,  474 ;  extracts  from  his  works,  478,  486,  491. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  on  the  point  of  being  displaced  by  Leicester,  ii. 
76;  brief  account  of  mm«  183  note. 

Bagot,  Edward,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  offends  Wolsey,  and  is  brought 
by  him  tp  the  scaffold,  i.  44.., 

Banbury,  Earl  of.    See  Knollys,  Charles. 

Bangonan  controversy,  vi.  130. 

Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  iii.  177. 

Barnes,  Pnor;  allows  Latimer  to  preach  in  his  monasteiy,  i.  261^ 

Barristers,  cautions  to,  iv.  6. 

Barry,  David,  Lord,  an  Irish  rebel,  ii.  335. 

Barry,  James,  his  groupe  from  Swift,  i.  Ill  note. 

Barton,  Elizabeth,  the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  Sir  T.  More  accused  of 
countenancing  her,  i.  95;  credited  by  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,^ 
169 ;  oonfrssed  her  impostures^  170  not§. 

BastwidE,  Dr.,,  unjust  and  severe  sentence  against  him>  iii.  103. 

Bath,  revival  of  the  order  of  the,  vi.  13* 

Battle  of  Spurs,  i.  36  note. 

Beatoon,  Cardinal  David,  assassination  of,  i.  453. 

Beaumont,  Francis,  brief  account  of,  ii.  ^83  note. 

Beaumont,  Sir  John,  ii.  583  note. 

Bedell^  William^  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Armagh,  some  account  of^  v^s 
100. 

Bellams,  Henry,  committed  to  prison  for  not  taking  off  his  hat  to  StraP^, 
ford,  iii.  15.  -        . 

IB^NTLET,  Richard,  life  of,  v.  365;  his  controversy,  with  Boyle,  369; 
made  Master  of  Trinity  College,  380;  proposed  an  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  384;  demanded  extraordinary  fees,  388; 
his  death,  398 ;  his  qharacter,  ib. ;  his,  epitaph  on  ]Newton,  401 
note ;  extracts  from  his  works,  403. 

Bebkeley,  George,  Bisiyip  of  Cloyne,  Life  of,  vi.  70 ;  left  executor  of 
Miss  Vanbomrigh,  79;  projects  a  college  in  the  Bermudas,  80;.^ 
repairs,  in  consequence,  to  America,  85 ;  remarks  on  his  Siris^ 
96;  desirous  of  resigning  hi^  bishopric,  97;  his  death,  ^8;  hia 
cbiiracter,  99;  ^rk  ascribed  to  him^  100. 
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BeikeleYy  QMrgbs  son  of  the  former,  some  account  of,  v,  97  note. 
Btble^  Henry  Vfll.  petitioned  for  a  translation  of,  i.  336 ;  this.,  opposed 
bj  Czardiner,  308,  310;  En^sh  venion  of,  called  the  Geneva, 
478;    Bishops',  530;    present   version   of,    ii.  590;    ancient  « 
MSS.,  iii.  S31 :  seeming  inoongniity'in,  expkdned,  v.  167  note. 
Biervelle,  the  original  family-name  of  the  Boyles,  iii.  54. 
Bilney,  Thomas,  converts  Latimer  firom  popery,  i.  S57 ;  induced  to  re- 
cant, 270 ;  again  pteaches  the  reformatioil,  and  is  borat,  370. 
Bishoprics,  Henry  \^II.  founded  six  new  ones,  i.  -338. 
Bishops,  direction  of  Gregory  I.  for  the  distribution  of  th^  revennes^ 

i.  S4. 
'  Bishop's  Book^  The,'  i.  339  note.  ■    ". 

Blake,  Robert,  life  of,  iii.  336 ;  commands  the  fleet  against  the  Dutch, 
3^9,   337;    attacks  Tunis,'  333;    his  death,  335;   character, 
336. 
Bland,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Durham,  his  Latin  version  of  the  soliloquy  in  Cato, 

V.  123  note. 
Blood,  discovery  of  the  circulation  of,  iii.  184 ;  it's  importance  in  the 

animal  economy,  194. 
Blood,  Thomas,  his  attempt  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  iv.  231,  304. 
Blount,  Sir.  Charies,  presented  with  a  chess-queen  by  Queen  Ehzabetb, 

ii.  217. 
Bocher,  Joan,  burnt  as  a  heretic,  i.  349. 

Bodleian  library,  donations  to,  ii.  223, 377, 417  note ;  iii.  211;  founda- 
tion of,  ii.  417  note. 
Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  brief  account  of,  ii.  415  note.  . 
Boleyn,  Ann.    See  Bullen. 

Bolingbroke,  Viscount.    See  Saint  John,  Henry.  / 

Bonner,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London,  his  character,  i.  319 ;  some  ac* 
'  count  of  him,  405  note. 

^Book  of  Sports'  published  by  James,  ii.  529 ;  revived  by  Charles,  iii. 99. 
Borbonius,  his  epigram  on  More,   i.  Ill  note;  verses  to  Dr.  Butts, 

345  note, 
borrowing,  cautions  respecting,  ii.  200.  . 
Boidogne  taken  by  the  English,  i.  242 ;  it's  restitution  proposed  by  the 

Duke  of  (Somerset,  i.  225. 
Boyle^  Charles,  Earl  of  Orrery,  his  controversy  with  Bentley,  v.  308, 

369;  some  account  of  oim,  369  note. 
BoTLE,  Richard,   Earl  of  Cork,  Life  of,  iii.  54;,  his  first  wife,  55; 
introduction   at  court,  56;   marries    a    second  time,  58;   his 
death,  60;  character,  t6.;  family,  61  note. 
BoTLE,  Robert,  Life  of,  iv.  324 ;  invented  the   air-pomp,  331 ;  de- 
clines the  provostship  of  Eton,  337  ;  a   believer    in  alchemy, 
345;    his    death,   347;    character,   t6.;    extracts    Geom    Ins 
works,  349. 
Boyle,  Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery,  some  account  of^;  iii.  61  note. 
Brag^irt,  punishment  of  one,  ii.  580  note. 
Bramston's,  *  Art  of  Politics,'  iv.  177  note* 
Brisac,  Marshal  de,  Buchanan  preceptor  to  his  son,  i.  560. 
Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  chained  with  a  plot  against  James,  ii.  344* 
Brooke,  Ralph,  his  controversy  with  Camden,  ii.  408. 
Brown,  George,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  first,  promoter  of  the  refimna* 

tion  in  Ireland,  i.  519.  , 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  a  believer  in  witchcraft,  i.  90. 
^ucHANAV,  George,  his  verses  on  Ascham,  i.  426 ;  on  Jewel,  445 ; 
^.         Life  of^  550;.  his   attack  on  the  Franciscans^  554;  .obliged 
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to  §9t  for  bb  Hhf  655;  iatpRMMiMi  hf  the  laqai^HioB  ia 
Portugal,  557;  Mt  st  liberty,  nepain  to  fingbndy  550;  ^i» 
parts  ht  Fraace,  t^;  retium  to  Sootlandy  500;  appointed 
preeaplor  to  Jam«»  VI^  508 ;  writes  against  tlie  qaeeo,  369 ;  his 
*  History  of  Sootlandy'  563 ;  died  Vfory  poor^  564 ;  aa  oMisk  lately 
erected  to  his  memory,  5^  note;  his  chavvoter,  565;  fast 
yerses  od  MavKlay,  571;  his  eulogy  oo  the  Soots^  579. 

Buokenhamy  Dr,f  eiJenoaid  by  Latimer,  i.  956. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of.    See  Bagot,  Edward;  and  Viiliers>  George. 

9adgeU,  Eustace^  his  ramark  on  modem  hom,  iit«  57  tMk.     . 

Buffon,  his  strange  notion  on  the  subject  of  beauty,  ii.  258. 

Bullen,  Ann,  introduced  at  court,  i.  49;  affianced  to  Lbid  P«rcy,  40^ 
oensores  Wolsey  to  the  King,  59;  is  triad  and  beheaded,  189. 

Bmihley,  Lord.    See  Cecil,  William. 

Bu&NET,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  his  remarks  on  the  chaigea  asainst 
Cromwell^  Earl  of  Essex,  i.  193;  his  account  of  Henry  yllU* 
wavering  conduct,  339  note;  his  character  of  Buchanaiiy 
565;  remarks  on  hia  'Life of  Hale,'  iv.  54;  this  aooonnt  of  tfa* 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  144  note  ;  Li&  of,  t.  64;  reAises  a 
living  oa  accomt  oi  his  youth,  66 ;  refuses  a  bidioprie,  66^ 
69,  78;  his  disinterestedness,  68,  70;  his  letter  to  rae  Kin^ 
71;  goes  abroad,  79;  naturalised  in  Holland,  81;  pro- 
ceeded against  for  treason,  d2;  his  concem  in  the  levohitma, 
ib,;  apipoiated  preceptor  to  the  oriooe,  86;  his  daatiir, 
90;  remarks  on  his  *  History  of  His  Own  Tilnes,'  91  note;  hia 
character,  93  note;  his  family,  99;  aatiacts  from  his  wocka^ 
100. 

Biimet,  Sir  Thomas,  v.  99. 

Bamel,  Thomas^  Latin  varses  to  him,  oo  his  Theocy  ^  the  Earth,  hf 
Addison,  v.  141. 

Bometi  brief  aooount  of,  v.  64. 

^Bcns,  fiobert^  his  address  to  the  shade  of  Thomson,  vi.  45. 

Burton,  Henry,  arbitrary  prosecution  against  him,  iii.  109. 

Butler,  Earl  of  Ormonc^  his  handsome  conduct  to  ^t  Philip  Stdam^ 
'  ii.  17.  •    * 

BuTLEB,  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  Life  of,  ir.  914 ;  his  spirited  resist- 
ance ta  an  iUeaal  proclamation,  315;  appointed  to  ceiamami 
against  the  Irish  robeis,  318;  goes  abroad,  996;  returns  to 
Ireland,  826;  attempt  agmast  his  life  by  Bk)od;  9%t,  304;  hia 
character,  SdS  note,  ^7 ;  his  death,  888. 

Butler,  James,  second  Duke  ofOrmoa4«  brief  account  of,  iv.  888. 

BoTLsa,  Samnei,  life  of,  iv.  184;  nift  Hadibtas,  188;  his  othat 
works,  184. 

Butts,  Dr.,  hit  attention  to  Craametyi.  845. 

* 

c. 

'  Cabinet-coundl.'  origin  of  the  t^rm,  iii.  S6  note. 

Cadn  taken  by  the  English,  ii.  838. 

CsBsar,'  Julius,  his  pnuse  as  an  historian,  i.  419  note. 

Calvin,  John,  his  attempt  to  modcA  the  Chvrch  of  EntlBad,  i.  588. 

Cambridge,  lectures  on  the  learned  languages  openea  thm  in  the  six* 

teenth  century,  i.  47  note;  MSS.  presented  t<y  the  University  by 

the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,. ii.  508. 
Caisdbk,  WiUiam,  Life  of,  h.  403;  has  devotion  to  ant?qmties,  4M^$ 

his  Greek  Gvammar,  407;  attadced^y  Brooke^  408$-  founds 
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k^  pbfesMrlUp  of  history  at  Odbrd,  4t3)  hn  death  ifr.;   his 
charactor,  433. 

Catti^ra  Obsoiim,  Sir  H.  Wotton^s  aocount  of  Kepl€«'*9>  ii.  450  note. 

Campbell,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  Ascham,  i.  41^. 

Carapeggio,  Cahiinal,  his  baggage  strict!  j  searched  bj  order  of  the  Kin^ 
1.60. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of.     See  Cranmer,  Thomas  ;  Parker,  Matthew; 
Abbot,  George;  Land,  William;  TiHotson,  John;  Wake,  Wil- 
•  Itam. 

Car,  Earl  of  Somerset,  his  marriage  with  Lady  Frances  Howard,  ii. 
537;  condemned  for  the  murther  of  Sir  Thomas  Overb«nry,  ih 
528. 

CarAi>  Dr.  Clarke  amused  himself  wkh,  v.  364. 

Carletoo,  Sir  Dodley,  his  aceoont  of  Ralegh's  trial,  ii.  345. 

Caroline  Cycle,  ii.  415  note. 

Cary,  Locinsy  Vtsoeunt  Falkland,  character  of^  iii.  486. 

Cary,  Robert,  Earl  of  Moumouth,  his  conduct  on  the  sickness  and 
death  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  381. 

Catherine.    See  Katharine. 

Cavendish,  William,  Dake  of  Newcastle,  iii.  94^,  3€9. 

Cecil^  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Life  of,  \u9TT;  his*  hisidtous  conduct 
toward  Essex,  343  note,  876;  instance  of  his  presence  of 
mind,  380;  Ring  James  holds  his  first  coart  at  his  seat. 
387;  charged  with  buraing  precedents  lavonrable  to  liberty^ 
388;  charged  with  fabricating  the  gunpowder^frfot,  388;  con« 
spiracies  against  his  life,  389;  his  public  services,  390;  hi*B  death, 
39ft ;  his  character,  ih, 

Cecil,  William,  Lord  Burghley,  Life  of,  ii.  177 ;  his  first  introduction 
at  court,  178^  Ws  wives,  178,  IW;  his  speech  to  Mary,  1»0* 
attempts  against  his  life,  183 ;  his  death,  193;  his  character, 
193 ;  nis  *  Ten  Precepts  to  his  Son,'  197. 

Chancellorship,  Sir  Thomas  More  the  first  layman  who  filled  this  office^, 
i.  85  note.    ' 

Chancery,  singular  instance  of  no  caase  depending  in,  i.  88. 

Charity,  V.  158;  vi.  183. 

Charlemagne,  misfortunes  of  the  race  of,  ii.  960  note. 

CfaarfeaL,  prayer  in  the  Bikon  Basilike  stolen- from  8idney*s  Arcadiar, 
ii.  33  note ;  his  journey  to  Spain  when  prince,  495 ;  his  con- 
duct to  Archbishop  Al>bot,  534;  his  disputes  with  partiamenr, 
560;  iii,  7,  65,  114,  350;  true*  era  of  nis  virtual  declaration 

^  oif  war  against  his  subjects,  ia.  568;  his  forced  loan,  iii.  9;  his 

miarrel  with  the  Scots,  iii.  36;  his  speech  to  the  Commons  on 
strafibrd's  ease,  38;  his  consultation  with  the  bishops  and 
judges  on  it,  43,  333;-  an  army  raised  against  him,  71: 
calls  the  Long  Parliament,  117;  takes  refuge  in  the  Scottisn 
army,  363;  sold  by  it  to  the  parfiament,  364;  seized  by  th6 
army,  3C|4;  duplicity  of  his  conduct,  366,  403;  conveyed  a 
prisoner  to  Hurst  Castle,  376 ;  attempt  of  the  Scottish  army 
m  his  favour,  376;  his  trial,  353;  solemn  league  and  cove^ 
nant,  iv.  16  note. 

Charles  II.  proclaimed  King  in  Scotland,  iii.  380;  defeated  at  Worcester; 
363;  restoration  of,  313,  386,  411;  his  proclamation  aeainst  his 
fiiitherV  jiidge»,  379  note;  goes  to  France  to  his  mother,  404; 
his  court  a^  the  Hague  under  the  control  of  his  mother,  405 ; 
his  expedidott  to  Sa)tland,  407 ;  his  imprudence  and  poverty 
-in  exile,  406;  sent  out  of  France,  410;  his  -conduct  respecting 
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the  regiddtffi  411  DOte;  his  maninge,  417;  his  iasiilt  to  hb 
wiS&f  417  Dole ;  desirous  of  divorcing  her  and  manrying  another, 
480   note; '  his  tire  Dnich  wwe^  it.  464  note;    his  sale  of 
places,  455;  Burnet's  letter  to  him,  v.  7 1» 
.Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  visits  Henry  VIII.  privately,  i.  41 ; 
is  joined  by  Henry  in  a  war  with  France,  and  betrothed  to  his 
dao^ter  Mary,  46. 
.Charles  VIII.,  of  France,  a  patron  of  sdeooe,  i.  4. 
Charles  IX.,  his  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  ii.  11,  86,  323  note. 
Chatham,  £ari  of.    &e  Pitt,  William. 
.Chatham,  Hospital  for  sailors  at,  ii.  153.  • 

Chaucer,  his  excellence,  i.  420  note. 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  Life  of,  i.  364;  his  death,  366;  his  attempt  to  inv- 
prove    Greek    pronunciation,    367;    his    Gorrespo9denoe    with 
Gardiner  on  the  subject,  376;  endeavours   to  reform  English 
orthography,  370;  his  addresses  to  the  insui;gents,  religious  and 
political,  373,  373. 
Chesteiiiekl,  Earl  of.    See  Stanhope,  Philip  Dormer. 
Chinese,  attempt  to  prove  it  the  primitive  language^  iii.  177  note. 
Christianity  arguments  in  favour  of,  iv.  1,  2  note;  v.  361  note. 
Christmas-dsT*  on  keeping,  iii.  316. 
Chronology,  ffewton's  principles  of,  v.  367. 
Church  of  Christ,  constant  visibility  of,  iii.  81,  and  note  *. 
Church  of  England,  Jewel*s  Apology  for,  i.  443;  original  estaUishment 
of,  ii.  181;  remarks  on  it,  iii.  90  note;  attempts  to  unite  tha 
dissenters  with,  iv.  390. 
Church  of  Rome,  one  of  it's  abuses,  bestowing  livings  on .  youths,  i.  S 
note,  33;  it's  authority. unfounded,  iv.  393.  .  i 

Church  of  Scotlaod,  episcopacy  introduced  intot,  i.  503;   restored  in, 
ii.  534;  attempts  to  effect  it's  unifbimity  with  that  of  Eoglanci^ 
iii.  84,  95,  98  note,  101. 
,Church»warden,  office  of,  iii .  1 63.    ' 

Churchill,  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Life  of,  v.  163 ;  his  letter  to 
James. II.  on  quitting  him,  167;  suddenly  dismissed  by  Wil- 
liam,  170;   made  commander-in-chief  in  Holland,  173;    dis* 
missed,  184;  his.death,  186;  hb  character,  ih, 
Churchill,  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  some  particulars  of,  v.  18$ 
1  oiote,  188  note. 

.Cibber,  Colley,  Pope's  quarrel  with,  v.  456. 
Clarendon,  Earl  of.    See  Hyde,  Edward. 

Clabke,  Samuel,  Life  of,  v.  344;   his  evidences  of  religion,  348 ;  his 
^Scripture-Doctrine  of  tho    Triuity,'  354;    his    dispute   with 
Leibnitz,  356 ;  refuses  the  mastership  of  the  Mint,  359 ;  hia 
death,  360;  his  character,  361. 
Clarkson,  David,  iv.  381. 

Classics,  editions  of,  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  v.  379. 
Cleanliness  recommended,  ii.  6. 
Cloyoe,  Bishop  of.    See  Berkeley,  George. 
Club,  Literary,  vi.  334. 

Clubmen,  a  body  formed  during  the  civil  war,  iii.  360;  iv.  139. 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  his  remarks  on  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  i.  388 
note;  his  disgraceful  conduct  on  different  occasions,  ii.  346,  544 
note,  546  note ;  Life  of,  543 ;  his  first  wife,  544 ;  marries  a  second^ 
545;  his  integrity  as  ^  judge,  548;  removed  from  his  place, 
553 ;  marries  his  daughter  to  Sir  John  Villiers,  555 ;  defends  the 
privil^s  of  parliament,  557;  sent  to  the  tower,  559;  schem* 


'  '  vi  Charles  I.  to  k^p  him  out  of  jperliament,  %60 ;  his  spirited 
•opposition  to  thoi  encroachpnents  of  the  King,  562;  his  death, 
569;  his  character,  ib;  his  works,  573. 

CoLETy  John,  Dean  of  St,  PauVs,  Life  of,  i.  1;  his  command  over  himsdf^ 
5;  openly  avowed  the  necessity  of  reform^  6;  capamtaoBs  a 
eonvspoiidence  with  £rasmusy  6 ;  his  laboim  .  toward  a  refor- 
mation, 8 — lOy  18^  20;  his  mode  of  livings  10;  accosed  of 
heresy,  12 ;  brands  St.  Paul's  school,  13 ;  his  tracts,  15,  ib. 
note,  18,  19;  his  deatl^lS;  the  Gratiaous  Pullus  of  S>rasmu8> 
19  note;  hb  chtfrader^  19;. extract  from  one  of  his  sermons, 
20 ;  a  BnkI  discipUiiaritfn,  427  note« 

^Ilins,  WiUiam,  ius  thf^iody:  to  the  memo^  of  Thomson,  vi«  44.  • 

Cominesy  Plolipy  his  prabe  as  .an  historian^  i.  420  note. 

CoiB«Dii  Player,  Book  of,  i.  350^  463. 

Commons,  house  of,  injustice  of  their  proceeding;!  agsonsC  Stafford,  iii. 

Compliments,  remarks  on,  v.  339  note.  .    > ,  . 

Communion-Table,  tract  pn,  iii.  107, 159;  .. 

Companies,'  or,  guilds,  their  original  intention  frustrated,  i.  537  note. 

Company,  on  the  choice  of,  ii.  13  note. 

Composition,  pleasures  and  advantages  of,  vi.  152. 

Constitution,  what,  vi.  39P* 

Codte,  Ann^  mother  of  Francis  Bacon,  il.  430  note. 

CoopEB,  Antony  Ashley,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Life  of,  iv.  136 ;  his  at- 
tempts to  restoro  tranquility,  137?  138;  made  chancellor,  141; 
his  resignation  of  the  seals,  143 ;  author  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  144;  attempts  agamst  his  life,  146;  his  death,  149;  his 
character,  150;  extracts  from  his  writings,  156. 

Corbet,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  anecdote  of,  ii.  585  note. 

Corbett,  Sir  John,  arbitrarily  imprisoned  by  Charles  I.,  iL  562. 

Cork,  1^1  of.    See  Boyle,  Richard. 

Cossi,  Charles  De,  Buchanan  preceptor  to  his  son^  i.  560. 

Cotes,  Roger,  epitaph  on,  v.  ^71  note. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  some  account  of,  ii.  409  note;  his  library,  410, 
423;  his  works,  412;  his  character,  411,  413. 

Council  of  York,  or  of  the  North,  iii.  14  note,  399. 

Court-favour,  dependence  on,  ii.  159. 

Court  of  Wards,  dissolution  o^  e£fected  by  Baron,  ii.  441. 

Covenant,  Solemn  League  and,  iv.  16  note. 

Crakuer,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  sophistical  reasoning 
widi  Sir  Thomas  More,  i.  100  note;  writes  to  the  King  in  be-: 
half  of  Cromwell,  194 ;  lus  character,  225, 361 ;  life  of,  330 ;  his 
first  introduction  at  court,  331,  332 ;  marries  a  niece  of  Osiander, 
333 ;  denies  the  Pope's  supremacy,  334 ;  prevails  on  the  convo- 
cation to  petition  for  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  i.  336;  his  obpo- . 
^ition  to  the  Bloody  Articles,  340 ;  privately  sends  his  wife  to 
her  friends,  340;  plots  against  him,  341,  344;  the  King's  confi- 
deuce  in  his  integnty,  342 ;  a  persecutor  of  heretics,  348 ;  cited 
to  the  Star  Chamber,  attainted,  and  adjudged  guilty  of  treason, 
351 ;  tried  a  second  time,  354 ;  seduced  into  a  recantation,  357 ; 
yet  executed,  359. 

Criticism,  remarks  on,  v.  377  note. 

Caomweljl,  9^ver,  Archbishop  Williams*  advice  to  the  King  inspect- 
ing him^  iii.  153;  bestowed  a  pension  and  a  public  fu- 
neral on  Archbishop  Usher,  241,  242;  Life  of,  245 ;  a  visionary 
from   his  youth,  246;  his  marriage,    248;    bis   person    and 
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•pptfulmee^  9#9  noee;  commeiioes  ftrnier,  9Wj  mvented 
from  qnittiag  the  coimtr^r^  354;  his  entrance  loto  the 
wemj,  S56;  saved  from  impeachment,  9§S;  new  models 
iftie  parliament^  367;  his  letter  to  Governor  Hammond  &d 
the  imprisonment  of  Charles,  368 ;  his  expeditions  against 
the  8eots,  877,  383;  appointed  Lord  Governor  of  Ireland, 
379;  and  Chief  of  the  Forces,  383;  dissolves  the  Long  Par- 
liament, 986 ;  dissolves  the  Council  of  State,  388 ;  his  letter 
to  Fbetwood,  389  note;   inaiigoraCed  Protector,  393;' makes 

Eeace  with  the  Dutch,  393;  his  attention  to  petitiotaei«,  300; 
is  spirited  conduct  toward  foreign  powers,  804,  SOS;  afraid 

of  assasetiMtion,  305;  his  death,  307;  hie  character,  308,  Sf^' 

433;  iv.  348;  vi.  389;  his  family.  Hi.  309";  praisei  hjmmia 

poets,  iv.  349  note,  356,  961 ;  behaviour  of  some  proacilettf 

on  his  disath,  388. 
Cromwell,  Richard,  iii.  309,  311,  355,  375,  380  note;  his  abdication^ 

377  note. 
Cbokwzll,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex,  Life  of,  i.  181 ;  instances' of  hisf  gm^ 
•  tknde,  183, 185;  fbrwardethe  reformation^  185,  t8T;  attmtttlMl, 

193 ;  beheaded,  195 ;  his  character,  196. 
Crown  of  oar  Ladj,  i.  179. 

Crodfixes,  Elizabeth  inclined  to  retain,  i.  441,  519  note. 
Coffe,  Henry,  his  advice  to  the   Earl  of  Essex,  ii.  337 ;  lus  djfiBj^ 

sjpeecn,  344  note. 
Cumberland,  Richard,  his  defence  of  Bendejr,  v.  394>  398  note. 

D. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John^  his  charges' against  Sidney  and  Russell,  ir,f§9, 
Dansell,  Sir  WilHam,  his  mismanagement  as  king's  agent  at  Antwerp^ 

i.  537.  . 

Darnel,  Sir  Thomas,  arbitrarily  imprisoned  by  Charles  I.,  S.  563. 
Darnley,  Lord,  offended  by  Knox's  preaching,  i.  499 ;  Mary  conoemii 

inhismnrdery  500  note. 
Davidson,  verses  by  him  on  Knox,  i.  508. 
Davison,  William,  Elizabeth's  injustice  to  him,  ii.  189. 
Day,  Mr.,  lost  in  a  diving  vessel,  iv.  273  note. 
Deane,  Dr.,  ArcHbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  preferments,  i.  SO  note. 
Death  an  improper  punishment  for  thieves,  i.  113  nbte>  149^    154-; 

poetical  eflbsions  on  the  bed  of,  ii.  34. 

*  Defender  of  the  Faith,'  a  title  conferred  on  Henry  VHI*.  i.  96  note^ 

168;  suited  to  various  princes,  168. 

i>emosthenes,  study  of,  recommended,  i.  37^5  note. 

Despatch  a  sure  and  safe  road  to  favour,  i.  32  note- 

Devereux,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  life  of,  ii.  315 ;  bis  duel  witb  Sir 
Charles  BTount,  317;  his  marriage,  318 ;  kindness  of  Efizabeth 
to  him,  320,  356 ;  presents  a  valuable  library  to-  the  Bod- 
leian, 233 :  provokes  the  Queen  to  strike  him,  339 ;  chosen 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  329  note;  attempt  to  poison  lim,  230; 
made  Lord  Deutenant  of  Ireland,  231 ;  engagea  in  a  conspiracy 
to  seize  the  Queen,  238 ;  his  pardon  prevented  by  the  Countess 
of  Nottingham,  356;  his  execution,  344;  his  cnaractei^  345^ 
Brief  account  of  his  son,  346;  his  generosity  to  Bacon,  48^ 
note. 

Bevereux,  Walter,  Eari  of  Essex,  supposed  to  be  poisoned  by  Lacester, 

•  U.91,  ^ 
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pevonshire,  Duchess  of,  her  lines  on  the  death  ofSir  W.  JoneS|  tL 
411  note. 

Diamonds^  particularly  large,  vi.  251  note. 

Diderot,  anecdotes  of,  vi.  384  note. 

Domestic  economy,  precepts  respecting,  ii.  198,  SOO. 

Dorset,  Ear]  of.    See  Sackville,  Thomas. 

J)oughty,  John,  executed  for  a  conspiracy  against  Drake,  ii.  127. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  Life  of,  ii.  123 ;  his  voyage  round  the  world,  126  $ 
brings  a  stream  of  water  to  Plymouth,  132 ;  his  death^  134 ;  his 
character,  135. 

Drama,  remarks  on  the  Unities,  ii.  312. 

Drayton,  Michael,  verses  to  him,  by  Selden,  iii.  220. 

Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthomden,  his  character  of  Ben  Jonson, 
ii.  592. 

Dryden,  Charles^  some  particulars  of,  iv.  467  note,  489. 

Dbyden,  John,  his  characters  of  the  Duke  ofOrmondand  the  Earl  of 
O^sory,  iv.  232 ;  his  character  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  309 ; 
Life  of,  467 ;  his  conversion  to  popery,  476  note,  478,  480 ;  his 
death,  487 ;  his  character,  492 ;  his  dramatic  works,  497. 

Dublin  University  founded  by  the  advice  of  Cecil,  ii.  191. 

.Dudley,  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Life  of,  i.  239;  his.intrigues 
against  the  Protector,  223;  advancement  of  his  family  and 
^'ends,  247 ;  suspected  of  plotting  the  King's  death,  248 ;  pro- 
cures the  crowA  to  be  settled  on  his  daughter-in-law,  249 ;  his 
pusillanimity  in  misfortune,  252 ;  his  death  and  character,  254. 

Dudley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  his  character,  i.  247 ;  ii.  100 ;  sus- 
pected of  destroying  the  King,  i.  247;  forms  an  association  for 
defence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  28,;  scurrilous  tract  against  him, 
28  note;  Life  of,  72 ;  suspected  of  murthering  his  wife,  73 ;  pro- 
posed by  Etizabeth  as  a  husband  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  75  ; 
suspected  of  poisoning  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  83 :  supposed 
to  have  married  a  second  wife,  attempted  to  poison  her,  and  forced 
her  to  marry  another,  90 ;  suspected  of  poisoning  the  first  Earl  of 
Essex,  91 ;  marries  his  widow,  92 ;  sent  to  eonmiand  in  the 
Netherlands,  93;  said  to  have  died  by  poison,  100. 

Dudley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  brief  account  of,  ii.  102. 

Dugdale,  Sir  William,  strictures  on  his  account  of  Cromwell,  iii.  247 
note*. 

Dutch,  purchase  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  British  seas,  iii.  205 ; 
Cromwell's  peace  with  them,  293 ;  wars  with,  329, 389. 

IBarl,  "Sir  Walter,  arbitrarily  imprisoned  by  Charles  I.,  ii.  562. 

JEarly  eminence,  instance  ofj  ii.  3.      • 

lElast  India  company,  origin  of  the,  ii.  132. 

jEdgeworth,  R.  L.  his  advice  to  lawyers,  iv.  6  note. 

JBdiication,  remarks  on,  i.  116,  423,  427,  449  note,  547  note;  ii.  14, 
199.      ... 

£dward  VL,  his  accession,  i.  206;  consents  to  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  235 ;  suspicions  respecting  his  death,  247,  248, 
251 ;  settles  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey,  250;  hie  death,  251. 

JClizabeth,  Queen,  her  hand  sought  by  Lord  Sudley,  i.  211,  214;  her 
literjiry  attaiuments,  421  note;  not  bounti^f,  422;  had  a  cru- 
cifix in  her  chapel,  441,  519  note;  inclined  to  the  veneration 
of  images,  521  note;  averse  from  the  marriage  of  priests,  523  ; 
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her   crcloit   supported  by  Sir  T.  Gresham,   54S;  her   chqioe 
of  embassadors,  ii.  16;  aiaainuied  Irom  nMurrying  the  EH^e  of 
Anjouy  19 ;  her  conduct  with  reepect  to  him,  34  note,  S5>  OS  ; 
instance  of  iier  partiid  tyraanyy  19  note;  her  partiality  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  73 ;  propoeos  him  as  a  hiubuid  to  Mary,  75  ; 
hur  reasons  for  tbiS}  78  note ;  her  first  pioppBss  into  the  com^rj, 
J9;  entertwned  by  Leicester  at  Kenilwonb>  90;  her  nige   at 
Jieioester's  marrying,  99 ;  her  speech  to  the  army  at  Tilbury,  99  ; 
her  want  of  generosity,  114, 136;  qnestioned  the  lawfulness  of 
the  slave  trade,  141  note ;   her  injustice,  189,  337  note ;  her 
ability  in  the  dioice  of  ministers,  195  note ;  her  behaviour  on 
the  diaappointment  of  her  expectations  in  LreUnd,  335  note ; 
her  death,  257,  281 ;  her  character,  343. 

Emieration  restrained  by  Laudy  iii.  111. 

£nclosui<0S»  inaurrectiooe  on  account  of,  i.  331,  245. 

English,  their  sobri^y  impaired  by  the  NetherWd  wan,  ii.  81  note. 

English  constitution,  vi.  390. 

English  flag,  respect  paid  to,  ii.  143,  348. 

English  languagSi  attempt  to  reform  the  orthography  of,  i.  370. 

Ent,  Hk  G#orge>  M-  D.,  iii.  185  note. 

ErisipiUy  proverb  agf^nst  the  study  of  Greek  quoted  by  him,  i.  2  note ; 
visits  Endand,  6 ;  his  account  of  Dean  Celet,  10, 19 ;  his  ac- 
count of  ^t.  Paul's  School,  13 ;  the  Gratianus  PuUas  oi  one  of 
his  colloquies  Dean  Colet,  19  note ;  a  professor  at  Cambridgje, 
47  note ;  dedicated  his  *  Enoomiam  or  Folly '  to  Sir  Tbomas 
More,  77  note,  at  whose  desire  he  wrote  it,  136 ;  Ins  epigram  on 
transubstuntiation,  84  note ;  his  account  of  More,  133  ;  his 
diaracter  of  Fisher,  174 ;  a  mlild  disciplinarian,  437. 

Brflune,  Thoinas,  Lord,  his  speedi  on  Paine's  Age  of  Aeason,  iv,  2  note. 

jesses,  Earl  of.    iS^  Cromwell,  Thomas ;  Devefeux,  Walter  and  Robert. 

C^vidence,  afx^umulative  or  constructive,  iii.  38 ;  quibble  respeoling,  37. 

£vil,  on  the  origin  of,  vi,  345. 

Eiuuniner,  writers  in  the,  v.  149  note. 

Exercise  recommended,  ii.  6. 

F- 

Fable,  Persian,  of  the  pine-tree  and  cotton-shrub,  i.  181. 

fei]dKui,5lr  Tbomas,  Commanderiatlhtef  of  the  parliament  army,  iii.  359  ; 

some  particulars   of  him,  2jM>,  381  note;   iv.  300  Mte;    his 

generosity,  300  note;  poem  on  his  death,  331. 
Falkland,  Lord.     See  Cary,  Lucius. 
Falkland's  Islands,  remarks  on,  vi.  355« 
Falsehood  to  be  shunned,  ii.  8. 
Fame,  on  the  love  of,  vi.  171  note. 
Fanaticism,  instance  of,  iv.  383. 
Faro,  in  Portugal,  taken  by  the  English,  ii.  333. 
Favouritism,  I^rd  Buighley's  remarks  on,  ii.  301^. 
Fell,  John,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  an  enemy  to  Locke,  v.  8  note. 
.   Felton,  John,  assassinfites  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ii.  507* 
Fires,  contrivance  for  escaping  from,  vi.  103  note. 
Fish,  Sinion,  his  ^  Supplication  of  Beggers,'  i.  340  note.  ^       ^    * 

FiSHEa,  John,  Bishop  of  Eocbester,  life  of,  i.  163;  his  decline  in  tlm 

royal  fiifogr,  167;  an  enemy  to   the   Beformation,   168;    his 

belief  in  the  Maid  of  Kent,  169;  attainted,  171;  condemned 

173;  his  charftcter,  174. 
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riifjiiaiy  Bicbafd,  Bishop  of  LsodoD,  his  diuf^s  agaioiC  ColH>  i.  13. 

Fx«AH3TCB0»  Johsiy.  life  O^  V.  107. 

flattery,  remarks  on,  b^  Sir  Thomas  More,  i.  146. 

Fletcher,  Dr.  Richard,  li.  584- not*. 

Fletcher,  Johoy  brief  account  of,  ii.  584  note. 

Floxions,  inyentioii  of,  v«  S4r ;  attack  on,  vi.  91. 

Fortitude^  ii.  120. 

Fortune,  extraordinaiy*  from  talents  and  industry,  iv.  276. 

Fox,  Cluurles  JatD0S,  his  diaraoter  of  Cromwell,  iii.  816 ;  his  chMfaetef 
of  Monk,  387  ;  his  remarks  on  the  Oxford  decree,  iv.  180  aote^ 
bis  remarks  6n  the  case  of  Sidney,  190;  his  remarks  on  the  &t4 
of  Be  Witt,  450  note ;  his  reasarks  on  the  two  Datch  wars,  454 
note ;  his  character  of  Sir  William  Temple,  454  note;  458  note ; 
on  resistanoe  to  government,  v.  60  note. 

France,  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in,  ii.  11, 86, 5£$  note. 

French,  should  not  be  used  as  the  language  of  states,  iii.  463  note. 

Frobisher*  Sir  Mactin,  brief  account  of,  ii.  149  note. 

Fuller,  Dr.,  his  elegy  on  Jewel,  i.  446  note. 

G. 

Gage,  Thomas,  castration  of  his  '  Survey  of  the  West  Indies,'  iii.  96  note; 
his  account  of  Laud,  97  note. 

Gardiner,  Gernmn,  executed  for  denying  the  king^s  supremacy,  i.  311. 

GARDiNtiR,  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lifoof>  i.  303;  the  Bloody 
Statute  ^amc^d  by  him,  309;  his  aversion  to  reform,  309,  369; 
disappointed  in  his  attempt  to  «acnlice  the  Queen,  312;  im- 
prisoned, 314;  released  by  Queen  Mary,  315;  his  character, 
316,  322;  his  death,  322;  extracts  from  his  letter  to  Ridley^ 
324;  his  correspondence  with  Cheke  on  Greek  pronunciation^ 

»r6. 

Garrick,  David,  his  character  of  Goldsmith,  vi.  249 ;  his  epigram  on 

Johnson's  Dictionary,  821  note. 
OdHis,  on  tht  formation  of,  iv.  379. 
George  I.,  impeachment  of  Queen  Anne's  ministers  under,  ▼.  S31 ;  few 

punished  for  the  first  rebellion  against,  vi.  7  note. 
Oilbert,  Sir  Humphry,  ii.  3^4, 338^  329  note. 
Gilpin,  his  character  of  Latimer's  flermons,  i.  289. 
GlahviUe,  Sergeant,  his  generosity  to  his  brother,  iv.  8  note. 
Glottcester,  IKshop  of.    See  Hooper,  John. 
God,  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of,  v.  20. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  Life  of,  vi.  232 ;  his  death,  245;  his  character,  f46« 
Goodman,  Christopher,  some  acceant  of,  i.  484  note. 
Goodwin,  Thomfts>  bis  behaviour  on  tbe  death  of  Cromwell,  iv.  984.* 
Goodwin  Sands,  cause  of,  i.  295. 
Gorbddue,  tra^edv  of,  ii.  260. 
*  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,'  the  Only  one  in  the  jcathedral  of  Canterbary,  i. 

10. 
Gouge,  the  Biblo  mid  dtiferent  religious  books  published  by  himin  Welt^, 

iv.  400. 
Oraham,  his  epigram  on  Clarissa,  vi.  134  note. 
Granger,  his  character  of  Pole,  i.  408. 
Gratitude,  instances  of,  i.  183,  185. 
Gbay,  Thomas,  Life  of,  vi.  185 ;  his  travels,  188, 107 ;  his  difference  with 

Horace  Walpole,  190;  his  death,  198;  his  character,  ib, 
Greek,  study  of,  discouraged  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  i.  2;  study 

of,  began  to  prevail  about  that  time,  3;   several  Englishman 
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w«nt  abroiui  to  study,  89  4 ;  attempts  to  correct  it'g  pronuncia- 
tion, 309,  367|  376,  412 ;  has  considerable  resemblance  to  Eng- 
lish, 371. 

Green,  Anne,  resuscitation  of,  iv.  368  note. 

Gregonr  I.,  his  rule  for  the  distribution  of  a  bishop's  revenues,  i.  24. 

Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  sent  by  Raledi  to  colonise  Virginia,  ii.  330. 

Grenville,  William  Wyndham,  Zx>ra,  his  character  of  Clarendon,  iii.' 
431. 

Gresham  College,  foundation  of,  i.  546 ;  it's  grand  defect,  547  note. 

Gfesham,  Sir  £chard,  brief  account  of,  i.  536. 

Geesbam,  Sir  Thomas,  life  of,  i.  535 ;  his  marrii^e,  537;  appointed  agent 
to  the  King  at  Antwerp,  538 ;  settles  in  London,  540;  builds  the 
Ezchangey  ib, ;  founds  a  college,  546 ;  his  death,  548. 

Grey  de  Wilton,  Lord,  charged  with  a  plot  against  James,  ii.  344. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane»  the  crown  settled  on  her,  1.  250 ;  proclaimed  Queen, 
251 ;  her  treatment  by  her  parents,  417  note. 

Grotius,  epigram  on  Hampton  Court  by  him,  i.  55  note ;  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land, ii.  526  note. 

Gunpowder-plot,  ii.  288. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed,  iv.  144. 

Habits,  ecclesiastical,  controversy  respecting,  i.  441,  524. 

Hale,  Sir  James,  imprisoned,  i.  316. 

Hale,  Sir  Matdiew,  nis  advice  to  his  son,  ii.  4—9  notes;  life  of,  iv.  1 ;  his 
diary,  10;  his  firmness,  23;  his  death,  42;  his  fiemaily,  t^.;  bis 
woriis,  ib, ;  his  character,  47 ;  extracts  fiom  his  writings,  54. 

Halifax,  Earl  of.     See  Montagu,  Charles. . 

Halifax,  Marquis  of.     See  Savile,  George. 

*HaIl,  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  his  letter  to  Laud,  iii.  92  note. 

HaUey,  Edmund,  an  unbeliever,  vi.  90. 

Hamilton,  a  calumniator  of  Buchanan,  i.  558  note. 

Hammond,  Robert,  letter  to  him  from  Cromwell  on  the  imprisonment  of 
Charles,  iii.  268. 

Hampden,  Jolm,  Life  of,  iii.  63 ;  his  stand  agunst  ship-money,  65 ;  pn^ 
posed  as  tutor  to  the  Prince,  71 ;  becomes  a  Colonel  in  the  par- 
liamentary army,  ib. ;  his  death,  72 ;  his  character,  74, 78. 

Hampden,  Sir  F^dmund,  arbitrarily  imprisoned  by  Charles  L,  ii.  562. 

Hampton  Court,  epigram  on,  by  Grotius,  i.  55  note :  presented  by  Wol* 
sey  to  the  King,  56. 

Hanging,  woman  restored  to  life  after,  iv.  268  note. 

Happiness,  where  to  be  found,  vi.  177. 

Harcourt,  Sir  Simon,  his  speech  to  Harley  when  appointed  Il.igh  Tre^ 
surer,  v.  222. 

Harding,  Thomas,  his  controversy  with  Jewel,  i.  442  note ;  443. 

Hare,  his  edition  of  Terence,  v.  390. 

Hariot^  Thomas,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia,  ii.  331. 

Haelet,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Life  of,  v.  218;  attempt  to  assasainata 
him,  220;  his  character,  ^21  note;  235,  483  note;  .vi.'53;  inn 
peached,  v.  231 ;  his  library,  282  note;  his  death,  233^;  extracts 
from  his  letters  to  Swift,  243. 

Haevey,  Dr.  William,  Life  of,  iii.  183 ;  his  discovery  of  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,  184;  his  adversaries,  185;  his  death,  191;  his 
character,  192. 

^Hastings,  Hon.  William,  brief  account  of,  iv.  168. 

liati4Dn,  Sir  Christopher,  origin  of  his  advancement,  ii.  101  note. 
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Hawkins,  Admiral  Sir  John,  life  of,  ii.  138 ;  the  bennaer  of  the  slave- 
trade,  141 ;  vindicates  the  honour  of  the  EngHsh  flag,  149 ;  his 
death,  152 ;  his  character,  ib, 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  his  remarks  on  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  v.  119  note. 

Hawkins,  Sir  Richard,  brief  acconnt  of,  li.  153. 

Hawkins'  Maiden  liand,  ii.  153. 

Hayter,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Latin  ode  by  him,  vi.  94. 

Hay  ward,  Sir  John,  his  account  of  the  building  of  Somerset  House,  i.  223 ; 
his  character  of  the  Earl  of  Leicestei*,  247. 

Heart,  wants  the  sense  of  feeling,  iii.  196. 

Heleot,  his  attempt  to  serve  Cranmer,  i.  353. 

Heliodorus,  prefers  his  reputation  as  an  author  to  his  bishopric,  ii.  21 
note. 

H^ary,  son  of  James  I.,  some  actount  of,  ii.  351,  354  note;  Ralegh^s 
letter  to  him,  352. 

Henry  VHI.,  his  first  campaign  in  France,  i.  35;  his  interview  with 
Francis  I.,  41 ;  privately  visited  by  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 1*6. ;  led  by  Wolsey  into  a  war  with  France,  46;  his  passion 
for  Anne  Bullen,  49 ;  his  conduct  toward  Wolsey,  60, 62, 65 ;  Sir 
Thomas  Morelsopinion  of  his  friendship,  83;  his  controversy  with 
Luther,  96;  originally  designed  for  the  church,  164;  marries  Jane 
Seymour  the  day  after  Aime  Bullen  was  beheaded,  189 ;  marries 
Anne  of  Cleves,  192 ;  Latimer*s  address  to  him,  264 ;  Latimer's 
new-year*s  gift  to  him,  272 ;  burned  both  Papists  and  Protestants^ 
374,  309  note ;  his  wavering  conduct,  339. 

Heralds,  Camden's  tract  on,  ii.  425.    . 

Herring,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  character,  i.  42  note, 

Heveningham,  Sir  John,  arbitrarily  imprisoned  by  Charles  I.,  ii.  562. 

High  Commission  Court,  instances  of  it's  injustice,  iii.  88  note;  109^ 
110,  and  note. 

Hill,  Aaron,  liis  character  of  Richardson,  vi.  132. 

History,  remarks  on  writing,  i.  419  note. 

HoABilY,  Benjamin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Life  of,vi.  115;  his  character, 
116  note,  126  note,  128;  recommended  to  the  Queen  by  the 
Commons,  117;  his  death,  126. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  his  reason  for  publishing  his  '  Leviathan,'  iii.  430. 

Holbem,  Hans,  patronised  by  More,  i.  89. 

HoUis,  Thomas,  his  remarks  on  Locke,  v.  19  note. 

Holt,  Sir  John,  Life  of,  v.  48 ;  instances  of  his  public  spirit  and  integrity, 
50, 54,  60 ;  his  reason  for  declining  tl^e  chancellorship,  54 ;  his 
death,  60;  anecdotesof  him^  61. 

Holy  Water,  Gardiner's  defenpe  of,  i:  328. 

Homilies,  Pook  of^  i.  347. 

Honesty,  ii.  115. 

Hooper,  John,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  some  account  of  him,  i.  320. 

Howard,  Charles,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Life  of,  ii.  247 ;  made  Lord  High 
Adnairal,  248;  opposes  the  Spanish  Armada,  251;  made  Lieut. 
General  of  all  England,  255 ;  his  death,  258. 

Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  brief  account  of,  i.  203 — 205,  and  note. 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  brief  account  of,  i.  197  note. 

Howard,  Thomas,  Baron  of  Effingham,  ii.  247. 

Howard,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  Life,  i.  197  ;  a  great  enemy  to 
the  Reformation,  200 ;  falls  into  disgrace,  201 ;  imprisoned,  202 ; 
condemned,  205 ;  his  life  saved  by  the  death  of  the  King,  ib, 

Howard,  Thomas,  his  grandson,  brief  account  of,  ii.  185. 

jiubberdin,  made  the  instrument  of  an  attack  on  Latimer,  i.  266. 
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Hngiitnots,  asaitacre  of,  in  Fmnoe,  ii.  it,  86>  82$  ilot6;'«ftyBiology  0i 
the  word^  87  note. 

Hume,  David,  strictures  on  his  history,  i.  49S  note,  490  note,  561 ;  ii. 
332  note,  370  note )  iii.  13  note^  67  note. 

Humphredian  lAhnry  at  Obcibrd,  in  great  measure  dcatrojed,  i.  416. 

Hutchinson,  John,  Life  of,  iii.  340 ;  espouses  the  cause  of  the  ^tliament^ 
348;  votes  for  the  death  of  the  King,  353;  his  conduct  ,im  the 
IQleatoratkm,  356;  con&ned  an  a  charge  of  treason,  357;  his  dcfttJby 
358 ;  his  character,  359,  364. 

Hyde,  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  the  choice  of  company,  ii.  13 
note;  his  remarks  on  ship-money,  iii.  67 ;  his  cbturacter  of 
Slmffordy  51;  his  character  of  Hampden,  74;  hb  character  of 
Blake,  336 ;  his  character  of  Cromwell,  433 ;  his  charncter  of 
Lord  Falkhmd,  435 ;  Life  of,  394 ;  his  fijist  and  seisond  mania^ 
396;  his  character,  397,  398,  426;  his  patiiotism,.  390;  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  401 ;  enters  into  the  Kingfs  service,  403; 
his  distresses  abroad,  405,406;  marriage  of  bis  daughter  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  416;  impeached,  418,  431;  takes  r^uge  on 
the  Continent,  421;  attempt  to  murther  him^  493;  his  death, 

I. 

Imi^s,  GafdiDer'a  defence  of,  i*  394. 

India,  attempts  to  discover  a  nwth  west  passage  to,  ii.  1S9,  149  note, 
330  note. 

*  Institution  of  a  Christian  Maa,^  i.  359. 

Jrehmd,  oonunencement  and  progress  of  the  Heformatioo  in,  i.  519;  stats 
of,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  168;  office  of  h&td  High  Trea« 
surer  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Boyle^  iti,  39;  toleration 
of  the  Catholics  in,  opposed,  330;  rebdlion  in,  iv,  ^16^  re^ 
marks  on,  285. 

Irish  Channel,  strangely  infested  by  pirates  in  Qiarles  l.'t  nmgn,  nu  Id* 

ita^,  Aseham's  opinion  of  traveUing  to,  i.  439. 

jr. 

0 

James  I.«  instance  of  lus  arbitrary  conduct^  il.  102 ;  his  accession,  287; 
his  creation  of  baronets,  288;  his  profusion  checked,  290;  his 
character,  344, 524  note;  his  treacherous  conduct  to  Sir  Walter 
Balegh,  357,  360,  362;  his  speech  pn  visiting  the  Bodleian 
library,  419  note;  his  attempts  at  arbitrary  power,  439,  557, 
559;  accustomed  to  tamjper  with  the  judges,  440;  his  letter  to 
Bacon  on  his  '  Novum  Organum,'  448  note;  his  base  desettioa 
*^  of  his  son-in-law,  530;  lus  violent  defence  of  prerogative,  549^ 
550;  his  scale  of  prices  fot  titles,  iii.  2  note. 

James  II.,  his  marriage,  iii.  416;  his  arbitrary  principles,  v.  49. 

James  V,  of  Scotland,  his  meanness  and  ingratitude,  i.  554,  555. 

Jesuits,  sprung  up  at  the  Reformation,,  i.  416. 

Jewel,  John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Life  o^  i.  436;  persecution  against 
hin^,  438;  escapes  to  the  continent,  439;  returns  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabetn,  440;  his  death,  445;  his  character:,  ib, 

JdHNsoN,  Dir.  SamueL  his  enmity  to]V&ton,,ii.  23  note;  vi.  319 note; 
his  character  oiShakspeare,  ii.  304;  instances  of  his  pr^udioes, 
iii.  41.3  note;  o;i  redress  of  grievances,  iv.  243  note;  on  ship* 
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motiey,  $44;  misstates  Addison's  cofidact  to  Ste^ele,  v.  289; 
his  parallel  between  Pope  and  Dryden,  462;  his  remarks  on 
Bolingbroke,  vi.  68  note ;  .life  of,  301 ;  his  conduct  toward  Lord 
Chesterfield,  SIS,  22S;  his  ^Rambler/  316;  his  death,  332 ;  his 
character,  ib,  ;  extracts  from,  his  works,  345. 

Johnston,  John,  verses  by  him  on  Knox,  i.  510. 

Jones,  Inigo,  Life  of,  iii.  175 ;  insCanoe  of  his  generosity,  176;  abusfd  by 
Ben  Jonson,  179;  bis  deaths  181;  his  character,  ib,;  his  prin* 
ctpal  works,  183. 

JoNE?^  Sir  William,  Life  of,  vi.  363 ;  how  indaced  to  stud^  the  law,  36^; 
ddsirous  of  the  post  of  a  judge  in  India,  386 ;  obtains  it^  395 ;  his 
death,  411 ;  his  character,  410. 

JoirsoK,  Ben,  his  verses  on  Mrs.  Philip  Sidney,  ii.  27;  Life  of,  575;  his 
achievements  as  a  soldier,  577;  kills  Marlow  in  a  dliirfl,  578; 
patronised  by  Shakspeare,  579 ;  addicted  to  personal  satire, 
580  note,  582  note;  his  verses  to  Beaumont,  583  note;  his 
deaih,  590 ;  his  character,  592 ;  his  quarrel  with  Inigo  Jones,  iii. 
179. 

JoETZN,  Dr.  John,  his  character  of  Archbishop  Herring,  i.  41  note;  Life 
of,  vi.  165;  Kurd's  attack  on  him,  170;  his  deatb^  176;  his  cha- 
racter, 169  note,  177. 

Jottftiey,  instance  of  speed  in,  iii.  57. 

Jovius,  Paul,  censured  as  an  historian,  i.  419  note. 

Judges,  hints  to,  iv.  20  note. 

Julius  III.  Pope,  anecdote  of  him,  i.  401  note. 

'  Jimto*,'  first  use  of  the  term,  iii.  26  note. 

Juvenal,  different  versions  of  a  passage  in,  iv.  366. 

Juiton,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  advice  to  the  King  in 
Strafford's  case,  iii.  42,  235  note. 


K.  , 

Katharitie  de  Medicis,  her  attempts  to  gain  EHzabetH  for  a  daught^r-iti- 
law,  ii.  18, 19. 

Katharine,  Queen,  the  legality  of  her  marriage  first  questioned  by  thd 
French  Embassador,  i.  50 ;  proceedii^  against  ner,  56, 

Kelly,  extraordinary  success  of  his  *  False  Delicacy,'  vi.  238  note. 

Kemlworth  Castle,  entertainment  of  Elizabeth  at,  ii.  90  Uote. 

Kennedy,  Quintin,  his  controversial  tracts,  i.  494. 

Ket,  Robert,  insurrection  headed  by  him,  i.  245,  510. 

King,  William,  his  concern  In  the  controversy  between  Bentley  and 
Boyle,  y.  371  note. 

Kings,  doctrine  of  resistance  to,  i.  498;  iv.  403  note,  404  note;  V. 
80 ;  how  only  God's  vicegerents,  ii.  352 ;  qualities  requisite  in, 
391. 

Knollys,  Charles,  Earl  of  Banbury,  case  of,  V.  50. 

Kirox,  John,  life  of,  i.  449;  his  character,  453  note,  456,  458,  505 ; 
publicly  called  to  preach,  456;  made  prisoner  by  the  French, 
460;  when  liberated  came  to  England,  462 ;  appointed  one  of 
the  court  chaplains,  463;  refuses  a  bishopric,  ^6;  his  prayer 
fbr  the  realm,  and  queen,  468  note;  his  marriage,  469;  seeks 
lei^ge  abroad,  470 ;  persecuted  there,  473;  returns  and  resides 
in  Scotland,  474 ;  invited  by  an  English  conmgatiotl  at  (jreneva, 
476;  recalled  to  Scotland,  but  stopped  in  France  by  tbft  seces- 
sion of  many,  477j  refused  admission  into  England,  479;  repairs 
to  Scotland,  480;  instance  of  his  recommending  duplicity,  488 
note;  a  price  set  on  bis  head,  497;  bis  con^rences  with  the 
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Qaeen,  491, 493,  495;  prosecated  for  high  treason,  497 ;  marries 
a  second  wife,  499;  attempts  to  assassinate  him,  502;  lus  death, 
504;  his  first  love-letter,  511. 

L. 

Imxuu  a  calomniator  of  Buchanan,  i.  558  note. 

Lambert,  John,  tried  and  burnt  for  denying  the '  real  presence,'  i.  308. 

Language,  in  every  one  a  stile,  that  never  becomes  obsolete,  ii.  307. 

Languet  Hubert,  li.  IS.  14,  35. 

Latimeb,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  life  of,  i.  256 :  at  first  zealoua 
apiinst  the  Reformation,  357 ;  soon  made  a  convert  to  it,  258; 
pted  before  Wolsey,  262;  his  address  to  the  King,  ib.;  lus  first 
preferment,  264;  accusations  against  him,  266;  saved  by  the 
King,  370;  made  Bishop  of  Worcester,  371;  his  present  to  the 
King,  272;  his  bold  answer  to  him,  273;  resigns  his  bishopric, 
374;  imprisoned,  275;  effect  of  his  sermons,  276  note;  cited 
before  the  Council,  277 ;  his  conference  with  Ridley  in  prison, 
S80;  brought  before  commissioners  from  the  Convocation,  282 ; 
his  execution,  287;  his  character,  289;  extracts  from  his  works, 
391,  394,  298. 

Latin,  it's  colloquial  use  of  questionable  utility,  i.  422  note ;  the  proper 
language  between  states,  iii.  462. 

Laud,  Wifiiam,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  instance  of  his  superstition, 
i.  68  note;  his  verses  ou  Bodley,  ii.  421  note;  contrasted  with 
Abbot,  540;  Life  of,  iii,  80;  his  inclination  to  popery,  81,  97 
note;  his  conference  with  Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  85;  crowns  the 
Kins,  86  note;  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  95;  refuses  a 
Cardinal's  hat,  ib. ;  attentpts  to  compel  conformity,  99;  and  to 
clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  popery,  112 ;  impeached, 
117;  his  trial,  121;  his  execution,  122;  nis  character,  123; 
extracts  from  his  sermons,*126. 

Lauder,  William,  his  attempt  to  blast  the  fome  of  Milton,  iii.  470. 

Law,  not  a  dry  study,  vi.  375. 

Lawsuits,  cautions  respecting,  ii.  201. 

Learning,'  analysis  ofBacon's  '  Advantages  of,  ii.  478. 

Leibnitz,  claimed  Newton's  ^  Method  of  Fluxions,*  y.  265 ;  his  dispute 
with  Clarke,  356. 

Leicester,  Earl  of«    See  Dudley,  Robert. 

Leighton,  Dr.  Alexander,  barbarous  punishment  of,  iii.  88  note.  • 

Letter-rwiiting,  remarks  on,  v.  338  note. 

Ley,  James,  Eari  of  Marlborough,  a  convert  before  his  death,  iv.  397. 

Liberty,  arguments  against  restraining,  vi.  212. 

Labrary,  inscription  over  the  door  of  one,  ii.  15  note.    . 

Lilly,  William,  studied  Greek  at  Rhodes,^  i.  4;  the  first  master  of 
St.  Paul  s  school,  15. 

Liturgies,  antiquity  pf,  iii.  231  note. 

Livy,  exc^lence  of  his  stile,  i.  420  note. 

Locke,  John,  Life  of,  v.  1 ;  his  introduction  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
4 ;  unmerited  imputation  on  him>  6 ;  refused  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
9  note;  iv.  142  note;  obliged  to  remain  concealed  in  Holland, 
y.  10;  his  death,  14;  his  character,  15,  7  note,  19;  extracts 
from  his  works,  20.     ' 

Loi^don,  plan  for  rebuilding,  v.  201. 

Lon^tude,  methods  of  fincung,  v.  264. 

Longueville,  William,  the  firiend  of  Butler,  iv.  135. 

Lopez,  Rodrigo,  executed  for  attempdog  to  poison  Elizabeth,  ii.  221. 
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Lords,  Hoase  of,  instance  of  tm  Irish  Peer  sitting  in  as  counsellor,  iii. 
60. 

Love-letter  firom  John  Knox,  i.  511 :  from  Dean  Swift,  v.  470  note. 

Lowth,  Robert,  Bishop  of  London,  his  attack  on  Bentiey,  v.  398  note. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  brief  account  of,  iii.  291  note. 

Luther,  his  tenets  condemned  in  an  assembly  at  York  House,  i.  44 ;  Sir 
Thomas  More's  strictures  on  him,  141. 

Lying,  odiousness  of,  ii.  8. 

Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  his  prologue  to  a  posthumous  play  of  Thom- 
son's, vi.  42;  Letters  on  English  History  by  Goldsmith^  ascribed 
to  him,  241. 

M. 

Macaulay,  Katharine,  her  remarks  on  Hampden's  accepting  the  office  of 
tutor  to  the  prince,  iii.  71;  her  character  of  Hampden,  78. 

MH^rte,  his  remarks  on  Mair,  and  his  pupils  Knox  and  Buchanan, 
i.  551  note. 

Macpherson,  Johnson's  letter  to,  Vi.  329. 

Madden,  his  remark  on  the  simile  of  the  angel  in  Addison's  Camptugn^ 
iv.  118. 

Maid  of  Kent.    See  Barton,  Elizabeth. 

Mair,  John,  bnef  account  of,  i.  551  note. 

Major.     See  Mair. 

Maibranche,  Nicholas,  death  of,  vi.  76. 

Mankind,  seat  and  progress  of  after  the  flood,  vi.  397. 

Marlborough,    Duke  of.     See  Churchill,  John. 

»  '  ,  Earl  of.     See  Ley,  James. 

Marlow,  Christopher,  his  *  Passionate  Shepherd,'  ii.  397  note;  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh's  ^  Ileply^'  396 ;  killed  in  a  duel  by  Ben  Jonson, 
578. 

Mabvell,  Andrew,  Life  of,  iv.  81 ;  death  of  his  father,  82 ;  his  incorrupt 
tibility,  85 ;  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned,  91 ;  his  character, 
92 ;  extracts  from  his  works,  97.  '        '    * 

Mary  I.  betrothed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  i.  46 :  attempt  to  convey 
her  out  of  the  kingdom,  246;  proclaimed  Queen,  252;*  her 
treachery  to  Protestants,  254  note ;  her  declaration  of  liberty  of 
conscience  soon  violated,  317;  her  marriage  with  Philip,  318, 
319 ;  her  ingratitude  to  Cranmer,  352 ;  curious  instance  of  her 
bigotry,  404. 

Ikfary  II.,  her  rule  to  princes  for  avoiding  blame,  i.  570  note ;  her  ch&« 
racter,  iv.  424;  her  marriage,  456  note. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  attempt  to  obtain  her  hand  for  Edward  VI.,  i. 
209 ;  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  490 ;  designed  to  restore  popery, 
492  note,  498 ;  concerned  in  the  murther  of  her  husband,  500 ; 
ii.  82;  obliged  to  resign  the  government,  i.  500;  ii.  82;  Leices- 
ter proposed  as  a  husband  to  her,  75,  78  note ;  marries  Lord 
Dnrnley,  77;  her  conduct  while  a  prisoner  in  England,  185;  her 
trial,   187;  her  execution,  188. 

Mary,  of  Lorraine,  her  perfidious  conduct  to  the  Protestant  ministers  in 
Scotland,  i.  481 . 

Massing0r,  Philip,  assisted  by  his  contemporaries,  ii.  584  note. 

Mathematics,  study  of,  recommended  by  Sidney,  ii.  23. 

Matter,  on  the  nonexistence  of,  vi.  72  note,  74  note. 

Maximilian,  Emperor  ofGermany,  served  under  Henry  VIII.  as  a  sti- 

pendiai'y?  i'  35. 
^emory^  improyable  by  art,  i.  447 ;  extraordinary  instance  of,  ib.  note.- 
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Military;  oo  tbe  einpk>^FBieiit  off  in  dvil  caset,  t.  00. 

Milner,  Dr.  John,  his  illiberal  attack  on  Cranmer,  i.  335  note. 

MiLTOM,  John,  defended  from  a  ilaiKleroui  charge^  ii.  93  note;  life  efp 
iii.  451 ;  his  travels^  454 ,  returns  home,  456 ;  ttarriee,  458;  de* 
serted  bv  his  wife^  459;  appointed  Latin  secretary,  46S;  manrie§ 
a  second  wife,  463;  marries  a  third,  465;  his  mode  of  com* 
posing,  466 ;  his  Paradise  Lost,  ib,  481 ;  his  death,  474 ;  his 
•  family,  475, 480 ;  his  person,  477 ;  his  character,  478 ;  entmetft 
from  his  works,  484 ;  place  described  ^y  him  in  L'Aflegm^  ti» 
97«. 

Miracles,  Popish,  i.  520. 

*  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  ii.  360^  868,  370. 
Mirth  recommended,  ii.  6. 

Modesty  commended,  ii.  7. 

Monasteries,  dissolution  of,  i.  337. 

MoMK,  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Life  of,  iii.  369 ;  taken  prisoner  by 
tbe  parliamentary  forces,  371 ;  enters  into  their  serrice^  ib. ;  serrea 
at  sea  against  the  Dutch,  373 ;  sent  to  Scotland  as  commander 
in  chief,  ib.;  proclaims  Rtchard  Cromwell  Protector,  375;  his 
professions  ci  fidelity  to  the  repnblic,  381 ;  his  treadbery,.  88S^ 
421  note ;  his  avarice,  389  nete;  his  conduct  of  the  Dofecli  war, 
389 ;  Ids  death,  391 ;  his  character,  387^  302« 

Monks,  ignorance  of  some,  i.  561  note* 

Montague,  Michael,  a  pupil  of  Buchanan,  i.  557. 

Montagu,  Charles,  Earl  of  Halifax,  Addison's  poetical  epistle  to,  t.  13/; 
concerned  in  a  poem  with  Prior,  145, ;  Bentle/s  lines  to,  418. 

Montagu,  Edward,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  his  character,  iii.  334  note. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  compares  St.  Paol's  school  to  the  Trojan  horse,  i.  15 
note ;  Life  of,  75 ;  Ensmus  comes  to  England  to  see  him,  83; 
apifointed  chancellor,  85;  his  zeal  ibr  the  catholic  religion,  89; 
resigns  the  chancellorship,  93 ;  accused  of  having  coantenanoed 
Elirabeth  Barton,  95 ;  committed  to  the  Tower,  101;  his  trial, 
102 ;  his  execution,  109 ;  his  character,  110, 122 ;  poem  by  him 
on  the  Choice  of  a  Wife,  131 ;  Verses  to  Eliza,  137 ;  Epitaph  on 
his  Wives,  139;  extract  from  his  Diidogae  against  the  Retocmft- 
ticm,  140;  his  character  of  Richard  III.  144;  his  character  of 
Wolsey,  146;  on  Capital  Punishments,  149, 154. 

More,  Mar^uret,  short  account  of  her,  i.  115« 

Moses,  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  history,  vi.  39T. 

Moulin,  Peter  du.  Archbishop  Williams'  generosity  to,  iii.  156. 

Mountnorris,  Earl  of  Strafford's  unrelenting  severity  to,  iii.  21;  his  con* 
duct  toward  him  retorted  on  himself,  33  note. 

Muretus,  Mark  Antony,  i.  556  note. 

]{tf  urray.  Earl  of.  Regent  of  Scotland.    See  Staart,  James. 

Murther,  appeal  in  cases  of,  v.  54. 

N. 

Natural  History,  on  the  study  of,  vi.  417. 

Navy,  in  the  tioM  of  Elizab^h,  ii.  950  note ;  fii«-ships  first  esed  in, 
255  note. 

Neile,  Archbishop  of  York,  his  distinction  of  a  king^s  oonscienct 
into  public  and  private,  iii.  42. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  Viscount,  Life  of,  vi.  425;  goes%n  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very to  the  north,  428 ;  prevented  from  an  Imprudent  marriage, 
434 ;  hinders  the  French  from  surveying  our  West  India  islands, 

•  ~     435 ;  his  spirited  coodact  with  respect  to  the  Americans,  435 ; 
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murriAge^  438;  eathusiaam  of  foreignets  respecting  )um,  469; 

bis  separation  Gxxa  his  wife,  ib. ;  his  death,  483. 
New  Albion,  taken  fM>S9eft9ion  of  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  ii.  130. 
Newfoundlaiidy  taken  .possession  of  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert;  ii.  339 

note. 
NswMir,  Sir  Isaac,  Life  of,  v.  245  ;  defends  the  privileges  of  the  Unive^ 

sity  against  James,  S59;  his  death,  jl69;  his  character,  372. 
Non-resistance.    See  Kings.  ^ 

Norfolk,  Duke  of.    See  nowwd,  Thomas. 
Northumberland,  Duke  of.    See  Dudley,  John. 

Nottin^am,  Countess  of,  caused  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex^  ii.  25(k 
Nottii^ham,  Earl  of*    See  Howard,  Charles. 

O. 

Obedience  recommended,  ii.  6. 

O'Neil,  Sir  Phelim,  his  commencement  of  the  Irish  rebellio%  iv.  216. 

Orferd,  Earl  of.    See  Walpole,  Horace  and  Robert. 

Ormond,  Duke  of.     See  Butler,  James. 

Ormond,  Earl  of.     See  Butler. 

Osbaldeston,  head  master  of  Westminster  school^  persecuted  by  Laiid^ 
iii.  110  note. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  poisoned,  ii.  528. 

Qzfijrd^  fii3t  Greek  professorship  founded  by  Wolsey,  i.  47 ;  state  of 
the  University  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  ii.  78;  introduction  of  the 
*  Caroline  Cycle,'  416  note ;  Professorship  of  History  founded 
by  Camden,  422 ;  famous  Decree  of  the  Umvcrsity  against  liberty, 
iv.  180  note. 

Oxford,  Earl  of.    See  Harley,  Robert. 

P. 

Padaretus  on  the  choice  of  company,  iii.  396. 

Paget,  Lord,  prevents  Philip  from  being  appointed  regent  of  England,  i, 
318  note. 

Paradise,  locality  of^  ii.  394  ;  meming  of  the  word,  iv.  463. 

Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dfo  of,  i.  514 ;  his  mat^ 
riage,  516 ;  instrumental  in  qiiietiog  the  Norwich  insargoits,  ib, ; 
deprived  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  517;  made  Archbishop  c^  Cai^ 
terbary  by  Elizabeth,  518 ;  a  persecutor  of  nonconformists,  525 ; 
his  death,  532  ;  his  character,  ib,;  founder  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, 534  note. 

Parliament,  privile|;es  of,  ii.  558  $  v.  57,  59 ;  vi.  2  note  >  disfmtes  of 
Charles  I.  with,  ii.  560  ;  iii.  7,  65, 114,  250;  on  reguladng  eleo 
tions  for,  iv.  156 ;  cautions  in  the  choice  of  members,  444  ^  canoei 
relative  to  right  of  election,  v.  54;  Rumpy  iii.  278;  Healing,  281 
note  ;  Barebones,  290. 

Parr,  Queen  Katharine,  attempt  to  sacrifice  her  as  a  heretic,  i.  312* 

Parr,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  character  of  Jortin,  vi.  179. 

Parre,  George  Van,  burnt  as  a  heretic,  i.  349. 

Parsons,  Robert,  reputed  author  of  an  attack  on  Leicester,  ii.  2ft  note. 

Patch,  Wolsey 's  fool,  his  attachment  to  his  master,  i.  63. 

Patriots,  genuine,  iii.  63. 

Peerage  Bill,  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  speech  against,  vi.  9  note. 

Pen  for  double  writing,  iv.  263. 

Perron,  Anquetil  du,  lashed  by  Sir  William  Jones^  vi.  376. 

Petition  of  Right,  ii.  563 ',  iii.  12,  250. 
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p£TTT)  Sir  William,  life  of,  iv.  364 ;  his  survey  of  Ireland)  269;  ira« 
peached,  ih. ;  his  ship  to  sail  against  wind  and  tide,  271 ,  his 
death,  275 ;  his  will,  276 ;  extracts  from  his  works,  285. 

PeytOy  Friar,  appointed  legate  by  the  Pope,  but  forbidden  by  Mary  to 
set  foot  in  England,  i.  407. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  i.  319;  his  attempt 
to  be  appointed  Regent  frustrated,  318  note;  his  claim  to  the. 
^  crown  of  England,  ii.  249. 

PfaillipS)  strictures  on  his  Life  of  Pole,  i.  397, 399. 

Pilgrimase  of  Grace,  i.  200. 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  Life  of,  ▼!.  251 ;  Duchess  of  Harl- 
boroU|h's  legacy  to  him,  255  note;  his  disinterestedness,  256; 
his  pnnciples  as  a  minister,  257 ;  his  popularity,  261 ;  his  deaths 
282 ;  his  character,  284;  Letters  from  him  to  his  nephew,  292. 

Pitt,  William,  his  complaint  of  LordThurlow,  ii.  152  note. 

Plato,  birth-day  of,  iii.  217. 

Plays,  on  the  bill  for  licensing,  vi.  211. 

Plempius,  Professor,  his  candor  in  the  controversy  with  Harvey,  iii. 
186,  note*. 

Plymouth,  a  stream  of  water  brought  to,  by  Drake,  ii.  132. 

Poesy,  defence  of,  ii.  46. 

■        ,  epic,  on  the  machinery  of,  iv.  505. 

Poetry,  English,  plan  of  a  History  of,  vi.  199  note. 

Poisoning,  made  nigh  treason,  and  punishable  by  boiling  to  death,  i.  169; 
at  one  time  a  courtly  accomplishment,  ii.  101. 

Pole,  Cardinal  Reginald,  Life  of,  L  393 ;  aimed  at  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, 397, 400  note,  401 ;  declines  the  Popedom,  401 ;  sent  Le- 
gate to  England,  t6.,  403;  his  death,  408. 

Polybius,  his  praise  as  an  historian,  i.  420  note.  ^ 

Pope,  his  supremacy  denied,  i.  334, 336 ;  anecdote  of  one,  401  note. 

Pope,  Alexander,  his  character  of  Shakspeare,  ii.  304;  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  iv;  308 ;  his  quarrel  with  Addison, 
y.  128;  his  letter  to  Atterbury,  328 ;  Life  of,  415 ;  his  translation 
of  Homer,  433, 443;  bis  bouse  at  Twickenham,  437;  his  Dun* 
ciad,  445 ;  his  Essay  on  Man,  454  note,  455 ;  his  death,  458 ; 
his  will,  ib. ;  his  character,  460. 

JPortueuese  Embassador's  brother  executed  for  murther,  iii.^294. 

Post  Office  obliged  to  make  good  bills  lost,  v.  58. 

Prayer,  recommendaUons  o^  i.  461  note ;  ii.  5 ;  iv.  398  note ;  for  the 
realm  and  queen,  used  by  Knox,  i.  468  note ;  one  in  sickness, 
vi.  408  note. 

Preaching,  historical  account  of,  iv.  384 ;  extempore,  386  note. 

Prerogative,  royal,  remarks  on,  ii.  439. 

Press,  restraints  on  the  liberty  of  the,  iii.  111. . 

Priests,  Cathotic,  have  a  dispensation  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  t» 
their  temporal  sovereign,  i .  1.85 ;  a  less  charge  to  Christianity,  than 
to  Paganism,  v.  409. 

Printers,  eminent,  formerly  usual  for  learned  men  to  lodge  with,  ii.  12  note. 

Prior,  Matthew,  life  of,  v.  144;  his  change  of  politics,  148 ;  his  death, 
154 ;  his  character,  155 ;  extracts  from  his  works,  153, 158. 

Prior,  Thomas,  his  epitaph  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  vi.  101  note* 

Property  Tax  imposed  by  Wolsey,  ii.  207- 

Protestants,  origin  of  the  title,  i.  262 ;  persecuted  by  Henry  VIII.,^^ 
274, 309 ;  persecuted  by  Mary,  319,  405, 438 ;  mstancea  o(  sec* 
taries  persecuted  by  them,  348. 
'Proverbs,  Spanish,  ii.  105  note. 

Prudence,  not  beneath  the  notice  of  first-rate  genius,  ii.  4  uote. 
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Prynney  William,  his  '  Histrio-Mastix^'  iii..  101 ;  severe  punishmeiitflf 

inflicted  on  him,  102, 104  note. 
Psalms,  Buchanan's  Latin  version  of,  i.  558. 
Punctaation,  remark  on,  v.  353. 
Paritaiis,  origin  of  the  term,  i.  523. 
Pym,  John,  his  speech  to  Strafford  on  his  apostasy,  iii.  15 ;  his  opposition 

to  Charles,  351. 

R^ 

Ralegh,  Sir  Walter,  his  advice  to  his  son,  ii.  4  fiote,  5  note ;  Dfe  of,  322; 
his  omduct  in  Ireland,  324 ;  his  introduction  at  court,  327 ;  his 
voyage  to  America,  329;  slandered  by  Hume,  332  note,  370  note; 
intrigues  against  him,  887,  338;  his  marriage,  338  note ;  his  ex- 
pedition to  South  America,  339 ;  his  advice  to  Cecil  to  get  rid  of 
Essex,  341 ;  diarged  with  a  plot,  344 ;  his  letter  to  his  wife  when 
condemned,  347 ;  set  at  liberty,  355 ;  his  second  expedition  to 
Guiana,  852 ;  his  death,  362 ;  his  head  long  preserved  by  his 
wife  and  son,  372;  his  character,  375 ;  his  expensiveness  in  dress, 
379 ;  extracts  from  his  works,  385 ;  his  pumshment  of  a  brag- 
gart, 580  note. 

Reformation,  extract  from  Dean  Colet's  convocation-sermon  on,  i.  20; 
forwa^ed  by  Cromwell,  187 ;  by  Cranmer,  336 ;  it's  effects, 
415,  490 ;  in  Scotland,  457,  481 ;  in  Ireland,  519. 

Religion,  the  Six  Bloody  Articles  of,  i.  274,  340,  847 ;  address  to  insur- 
gents for,  372 ;  Church  of  England  articles  of,  464 ;  reasonable- 
ness of,  iv.  316. 

Reli^ous  persecution,  i.  89  note;  iv.  314. 

Remonstrants,  a  name  assumed  by  the  Arminians  in  Holland,  ii.  52tf 
note. 

Ribadeneyra,  falsehoods  asserted  by  him,  i.  335. 

Rich,  Solicitor  General,  his  infamous  conduct  in  the  case  of  More,  i. 
103,  and  of  Fisher,  178. 

Richard  III.,  remarks  on  his  history,  i.  114  note;  Sir  Thomas  More*s 
character  of  him,  144. 

RicHAEDsoN,  Samuel,  life  of,  vi.  129;  his  character,  132,  141;  his 
death,  140. 

Rtbhmond,  Margaret,  Countess  of,  i.  164, 165, 175. 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London,  brief  account  of,  i.  278  note;  hift 
conference  with  Latimer,  280  ^  his  execution,  287. 

Riots,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt's  conduct  in  one,  v.  60. 

Riou,  Captain  Edward,  anecdote  of  him,  vi.  470  note. 

Robertson,  Dr.  William,  on  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  i.  457,  481, 
505 ;  his  character  of  Buchanan,  566. 

Rochester,  Bishop  of.    See  Atterbury,  Frahcis. 

Rochester,  Earl  of.    See  Wilmot,  Jonn. 

Rogers,  John,  the  first  person  burnt  in  Mary's  reign,  i.  319. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  Life  of,  v.  37;  his  independence,  39,  40;  taket 
Gibraltar,  44 ;  his  death,  45 ;  his  character,  ib. 

Rota  Club,  iv.  270  note. 

Roundheads',  origin  of  the  term,  iii.  350  note. 

Russel,  Lord  William,  conspiracy  aeainst  him,  iv.  176;  his  trial,  178; 
his  execution,  180;  defended  against  the  charge  of  corruption, 
193 ;  his  character,  194 ;  Tillotson's  letter  to  him,  403  note ;  his 
concern  in  the  Rye-house  plot,  404  note. 

Rye-house  plot,  iv.  178. 
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8. 

Sty  Don  PantaleoD  de,  executed  for  muithery  iii.  S94. 

Sabinai,  G.,  Latiii  epigram  bv,  v.  156. 

Sackvjlle,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dorset,  life  of,  S69 ;  imprisoned  at  the  inttt- 
gatiM  of  Leicester,  963 ;  his  death,  964;  bit  cfamcter,  966. 

Sacraments,  Latimer^s  interpretation  of  the  outwajdasgas  of  thesi^  i.  271* 

St.  Alban's,  Viscount.    See  Bacon,  Francis. 

St.  John,  Henrr,  Viscount  Bolinghroke,  Life  of,  vi.  50 ;  his  character, 
53, 67 ;  flies  to  France,  57  i  impeached,  7,  58;  discarded  by  th» 
Pretender,  50 ;  pardoned,  60 ;  returns  to  Francey  63 ;  comes  agab 
to  England,  05 ;  his  death,  66, 

St.  Paurs,  aacientlv  called  the  '  Eastern  Monastery,'  i.  19  note. 

St.  Paul's  School,  founded  by  Dean  Colet^  i.  13 ;  emiseat  nan  edu- 
cated there,  15  note. 

Salisbury,  Bishop  of.    See  Jewel,  John ;  Bumet,  Gilbert. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of.    See  Cecil,  Robert. 

Sanders,  Dr.,  his  falsehoods,  i.  336  note. 

Sanscrit^  has  great  resemblanoe  to  Greek  and  Lati%  vi.  398  notp«. 

Satire,  remarks  oo,  v.  446. 

Savile,  George,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  Life  of,  iv.>98;  his  deaths  431 ;  hi» 
character^  439 ;  extracts  fmm  his^works,'  434. 

Schools,  remarks  on,  i*  499  note,  493,  497* 

Scienoe,  maxim  in,  iv.  979  note. 

Scotland,  commeooeoieat  aAd  progress  of  the  Reformation  in,  i.  451, 
457,  481 ;  united  with  Eotgland  by  Cromwell,  iii.  996. 

Scots,  not  so  ignorant  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  as  some  have 
asserted,  i.  561 ;  Buchanan's  eulogy  of  them,  573 ;  Charles  L's 
quarrel  with  them^  iii.  96;  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  Stt1i>- 
scribed  by  them,  119. 

Scriptures,  scarcity  of,  in  England  in  the  15th  centuiy,  i.  10 ;  on  the 
stile  of,  iv.  349 ;  on  the  number  of  various  readings  in,  v.  409 ; 
of  divine  authority,  vi.  405. 

SeaSy  British,  dispute  on  the  sovere^ty  of  the,  iii.  905. 

Sectaries,  remarks  on,  ii.  381  note. 

Seldek,  John,  Life  of,  iii.  199  j  imprispned  by  James  L,  909;  by 
Charles  I.,  203,  904 ;  joined  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  909; 
his  death,  211:  his  ohqjracter,  912;  his  works,  914  note;  at- 
tracts torn  them,  216. 

Self-denial,  instances  of,  ii.  33. 

Sermons,  formerly  rare,  i.  276;  Cranmer  and  lAtimer  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  reforming  them,  294  note. 

Seward,  Miss,  remarks  on,  vi.  343  note. 

Seymour,  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Life  of^  i»  206;  hisconduct  of  the 
Scottish  war  909 ;  builds  a  palace  in  the  Strand^  993  ;  deprived 
of  the  protectorship,  927 ;  restored  to  the  royal  -fevour,  929; 
brought  to  trial  on  fresh  charges*  930;  his  a^eoutioa,  235;  his 
diaracter,  938 ;  farther  instances  of  his  imjprudence,  944,  245. 

Seymour,  Jane,  married  to  Henry  VIII.,  i.  189 ;  ner  death,  191. 

Seymour,  Thomas,  Lord  Sudley,  quarrels  with  his  brother^  i.  910 ;  inav- 
ries  the  Queen  Dowager,  911 ;  suspected  of  poisoning  \m  wil«^ 
914;  beheaded,  219, 

Shaftesbury,  jEarl  of.    See  Cooper,  Antony  Ashley. 

Sbakspears,  William,  Life  of,  ii.  996 ;  introduced  Ben  Jonson  to  the 
stage,- 300,  579;  his  death,  301;  his  leamiog,  303;  bis  clia- 
racter  as  a  poet,  304.;  edition's  of  his  works^  318;  list  of  tis 
dramas,  319. 
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Slnjfifyf  BMhop.of  St  Amiphy  eovie  account  o^  vi.  368  note. 

Ship-Money,  opinion  of  the  judges  on,  iii.  66. 

Shreitttbory,  Countess  of,  her  in&iiious  conduct)  W,  313.  ' 

Sidney,  Algernon,  Life  of,  iv.  171;  luftde  Qovemorof  DttUin*  IT^.; 
returns  firom  exile,  175 ;  taken  into  custody,  176 ;  bis  tn«d,  181 ; 
his  deiith,  163 ;  paper  \^  by  bkn,  164 ;  delved  against  tbf 
charge  of  corruption,  193;  his  character,  iK  noDe^  194;  ex« 
tracts  from  hid  writing*,  106. 

Sidney,  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  ii.  24  note. 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  brief  account  of,  ii.  2, 17  not« ;  letter  fro»  lui»  to 
his  sOEn,  4 ;  his  character  of  his  son^  16  note. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  life  of,  ii.  1 ;  made  Gentleman  in. Ordinary  of  tb« 
Chamber  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  11 ;  returns  home,  15 ;  seat 
SmhttSfador  to  Germany,  H, ;  his  ^rited  conduct  to  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  20;  his  *  Arcadia,'  21,  60  ^  his  advice  to  bis  brother 
on  his  travels,  23 ;  his  '  Defence  of  Poesy^'  fi6, 46 ;  hi«  oaarriage, 
^7 ;  his  deftnce  of  Leicester,  28 ;  purposes  to  accompany  Dra£e> 
ft9 ;  the  crown  of  Poland^ffered  tb.h;m,  SO ;  made  Governor  of 
Flttshingy  31 ;  his  *death,  33  ;  «hi8  characber,  35;  extracts  from 
his  works»46^r^71. 

Si^iaturee,  instances  of  final  letters  used  as,  ii.  414  note. 

Simony,  fonnerly  prevalent  in  Scotland,  i.  503  note. 

SlaTe-trade^  it's  commencement,  ii.  141 ;  it's  lawfulness  qoMtioned  by 
Queesi  EHzabeth,  ib,  note. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  joins  Cheke  in  correcting  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek,  i.  3d6. 

Society,  B^yal,  origin  and  progress  of  the,  iv.  066  note,  399»  334  note. 

Somerset,  Duke  of.     See  Seymour,  Edward. 

Somerset,  Earl  of.    See  Car. 

Somerset  House,  origin  of,  i.  223. 

South,  Dr.  Robert,.  hoB  remarks  on  Crooiwell,  iii.  249  note. 

Southampton,  Earl  of.    See  Wriothesley. 

South  Sea  bubble,  vi.  11. 

Spain,  convention  with,  vi.  215. 

Spencer,  Earl,  brief  character  of,  vi.  368  note. 

Spsits^^,  Edmund,  Life  of,  iL  155 ;  an  estate  in  Ireland  given  him  by  the 
Queen,  160 ;  his  marriage,  161 ;  his  death,  162  ;  his  character, 
ib, ;  hie  lost  works,  163  ^  remarks  on  Ms  Fairy  Queen,  165 ;  his. 
State  of  Ireland,  168 ;  editions  of  his  works,  176 ;  verses  by 
him  oo  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  335. 

Spies,  remarks  on,  iii.  443. 

Squira,  Edward,  executed  for  attempting  to  poison  the  Queen  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  ii.  230. 

Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.    See  Bagot,  Edward. 

Stanhope,  Philip  Dormer,  Barl  of  Chesteriield,  Life  of,  vi.  206;  sent 
Embassador  to  Holland,  209,  218;  made  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  219 ;  his  attempt  to  conciliate  Dr.  Johnson,  223 ; 
Johnson's  letter  to  him,  225  ;  his  supposed  character  of  Johnson^ 
226  note;  his  death,  226;  his  character,  t6. 

Starch,  y^ow,  a  fashion  of  the  ITth  century,  ii.  547  note. 

Star-Chamber,  it^s  unjust  and  severe  sentences,  iii.  102. 

State,  maxims  of,  ii.  385. 

Stealing  should  not  be  punished  with  death,  i.  113  note,  149, 154. 

Steele,  Sir  .Richard,  Life  of,  v.  280 ;  his  *  Tatler,'  284, 302  ;  letters  from 
him  to  his  vife,  286 ;  his  character,  289,  ib.^  note,  299  note, 
302 ;  his  *  Spectator,'  290 ;  his  <  Guardian,'  291 ;  his  *  Crisis/ 
292;  his  <  Theatre,'  299;  his  death,  301. 
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SdlUngflMt,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Woreesteri  his  oofltrovttsy  with  Locke, 
▼.  13. 

Stoicism  sometimeB  receives  the  praise  due  to  Christianity^  i.  66^0 

•Stonehenge,  opinioDS  on,  iii.  177. 

Strafibrd,  Earl  of.    See  Wentwortb,  Thomas. 

Strype,  John,  his  remarks  on  the  death  of  Cranmer,  i.  360  y  on  Greek 
pronnnciatioa,  412  note. 

Stnart,  James,  Earl  of  Murray,  assassinated,  i.  601. 

Stuarts,  an  unfortunate  race,  ii.  965  note. 

Stady,  Archbishop  Williams'  method  of,  iii.  137. 

Stukely,  Sir  Lewis,  his  treacher^r  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  iL  362, 366. 

Subsidies,  what,  iii.  114  note ;  msure  perquisites,  vi.  256. 

Sudley,  Lord.    See  Seymour,  Thomas. 

Sunday,  sports  and  pastimes  permitted  after  service,  ii.  529;  iii.  99. 

Superstition,  instances  o(  i.  68,  89  note. 

Swearing  to  be  avoided,  ii.  7. 

SwiPT,  Dean,  his  list  of  great  men,  i.  110  note ;  hb  *  Meditations  on  a 
Broomstick,'  iv.  337  ;  his  remarks  on  Burnet,  v.  91 ;  his  letter  to 
Lord  Oxford  on  the  death  of  Ub  dftug^ter,  284  note  ^  life  of, 
465 ;  love-letter  of  his,  470  note ;  his  promotion  in  Ireland, 
486 ;  his  aoqoaintanoe  with  Miss  Vanhomrig,  488 ;  his  marriage 
with  Stella,  489;  his  <  Drapier's  Letters,'  493 ;  death  of  Stella^ 
496 ;  her  character,  497  'note ;  his  insanity,  500 ;  his  death, 
501 ;  his  character,  503 ;  letter  from  him  on  Berkeley's  scheme, 
vi.  81  note. 

Symmons,  Dr.  Charies,  his  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Laud,  iii.  89 
note ;  hi»  remarks  on  the  Church  of  England,  90  note. 

T. 

Talbot,  Lord  Chancellor,  character  of,  vi.  35  note. . 

Talkativeness  to  be  avoided,  ii.  7,  8. 

Taxes,  subsidies  and  fifteenths  explained,  iii.  114  note. 

Temperance  recommended,  ii.  6. 

Temple,  John,  death  of,  i?.  459. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  life  of,  iv.  448;  his  negotiation  of  the  triide  alli- 
ance, 451 ;  his  concern  in  the  marriage  of  William  and  Mary, 
455;  his  death,  460,  his  character,  454  note,  458  note,  460; 
extracts  from  his  works,  463. 

Temple,  William,  his  verses  on  the  death  of  Sidney,  ii.  35  note.  * 

Tenterton  steeple  the  cause  of  Goodwin  S^ds,  i.  296. 

Thomson,  James,  Life  of,  vi.  30;  letter  ftom  him  to  his  sister,  37;  his 
death,  41 ;  his  character,  42. 

Thornton,  Dr.  Thomas,  ii.  9. 

Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  death  of,  ii.  83. 

Thuanus,  his  character  of  Buchanan,  i.  566 ;  and  remarks  on  his  ac- 
count of  Mary  Qae«i  of  Scots,  i.  570. 

Thucydides,  his  excellence,  i.  420  note. 

Thurlow,  Edward  Lord,  Mr.  Pitt's  complaint  of  him,  ii.  152  note. 

TiLLOTSON,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Life  of,  iv.  380 ;  not  abJe 
to  preach  extempore,  386 ;  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shcewsbuiy, 
394 ;  made  an  Archbishop  against  his  will,  411  note,  413 ;  his 
death,  422 ;  his  character,  ib, ;  his  letter  to  Spanheim  on  the 
Comprehension,  425. 

Tilney,  Emery,  his  account  of  Wishart,  i.  453  note. 

lime,  allotment  of,  vi.  409  note. 

Titian,  <  Ecce  Homo '  of,  iv^  299  note. 
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Titles^  Jaoaoes  I.'s  prices  o£,  iii.  3  note. 

Tobacco  introdaoed  into  Europe,  ii.  331  note. 

Tbland,  Clarke's  answer  to  his  '  Amyntor^'  v.  346  note. 

Tournament^  grand  one  at  Westminster,  i.  24]^note. 

Towers,  Dr.  his  defence  of  Locke,  v,  18. 

Translation  and  re-translation  recommended,  ii.  14  note. 

Travelling,  remarks  on,  i.  431 ;  ii.  199. 

Treason,  law  of,  v.  324. 

Trinity,  dispute  concerning  the,  v.  354. 

True  Justice,  island  of,  ii.  138  note. 

Tucker,  Dean,  his  attack  on  Locke,  v.  17. 

Tumebus,  or  Tumbull,  Adrian,  i.  556  note. 

Tyranny,  remarks  on^  y.  9. 

U. 

Udal,  Nicholas,  too  knd  of  the  rod,  i.  437. 

Universities,  i^lisb,  not  too  rich,  i.  547 ;  that  of  Doblitt  fbtinded  by 
the  advice  of  Cecil,  ii.  191. 

Ursinus,  Zachary,  inscription  over  his  library,  ii.  15  note. 

Usttsm,  James,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Life  of,  iii.  233;  at  flti  early  age 
maintains  a  poblic  dispute  with  a  Jesuit, .' 335 ;  his  marriage, 
338;  engaged  in  two  other  disputes  with  Catholics,  330;  hand- 
some offers  to  him  from  abroaa  when  a  sufferer  by  the  rebellion, 
336 ;  a  pension  conferred  on  him  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  by 
Cromwell,  336,  340  note,  341 ;  nominated  one  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  337 ;  his  death,  341 ;  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey 
at  the  expense  of  Cromwell,  343,  331;  his  character,  343. 

Utopia  taken  for  a  true  history,  i.  113  note. 

V. 

Vain  glory,  dehortation  from,  i.  117. 

"Vane,  Sir  Harry^  causes  of  his  ill-will  to  Strafford,  iii.  53  note. 

Venetus,  his  opposition  to  Latimer,  i.  360. 

Verse,  English,  attempts  to  introduce  the  Latin  measures  into,  ii.  33; 
on  Uie  structure  of,  v.  430  note. 

Verulam,  Lord.     See  Bacon,  Francis. 

VjLLiERS  I.,  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  life  of,  ii.  493;  his 
journey  to  Spain  with  Prince  Charles,  495 ;  to  France  for  the 
Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  501;  purchases  some  rare  manu- 
scripts, afterward  given  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  503 ; 
impeached,  503 ;  assassinated,  507 ;  ominous  presages  of  his 
end,  510;  his  wife  and  family^  516;  charged  as  the  cause  of 
the  national  grievances,  567. 

ViLLiERS  II.,  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Life  of,  iv.  397;  his 
two  narrow  escapes,  399  ;  marries  the  daughter  of  Fairfax,  300 ; 
his  treasons,  303  ;  his  death,  307  ;  his  character,  308;  extraofes 
from  his  works,  314. 

Villiers,  Lordlfrancis,  some  particulars  of,  iv.  398. 

Villiers,  Sir  George,  story  of  his  apparition  from  Clarendon,  ii.  511. 

Villiers,  Sir  John,  married  to  the  daughter  of  Sir,  £.  Coke,  ii.  555. 

Virginia,  first  settlement  of^  ii.  330. 

Virtues,  results  of,  ii.  131. 

Viscount,  the  first  who  wore  a  coronet,  ii.  388. 

Volcanoes^  Berkeley's  theory  of,  vi.  77  note. 

VOL.   VI.  3  L 
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Voltaire,  his  remarks  on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  i.  ^35 ;  his  character 
of  Hudibras,  iv.  133 ;  Young's  epigram  on  him,  vi.  157. 

W. 

Wake,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  controrersy  with  Atter- 
bury,  V.  310,  311. 

Waller,  Edmund,  Life  of,  iv.  239 ;  his  defence  of  episcopacy,  S4S 
note ;  engaged  in  a  plot  against  the  parliament,  345 ;  banished, 
347 ;  returns  under  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  348 ;  his 
death,  353 ;  his  character,  ib, ;  extracts  fix>m  his  works,  255. 

Waller,  Edmund,  junior,  iv.  355. 

Waller,  Stephen,  iv.  355. 

Wallop,  Sir  Henry,  his  machinations  against  Boyle,  iii.  S6, 

Wahnsley,  Gilbert,  brief  account  of,  vi.  307  note. 

Walpole,  Horace,  Earl  of  Orford,  his  remarks  on  the  title  of  'Defender 
of  the  Faith,'  i.  168 ;  strictures  on  him,  ii.  23,  36  note,  37  note ; 
his  character,  37  note;  his  remarks  on  Ben  Jonson,  583  note. 

Walpole,  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford,  Life  of,  vi.  1 ;  at  first  a  zealous  whig, 
3  ;  expelled  the  house,  5 ;  joins  the  tories,  8 ;  governed  by  cor- 
ruption, 16,  35 ;  mortgages  the  sinking  fund,  17  :  his  excise- 
scheme,  ib. ;  ^parliamentary  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  19  ^  his 
death,  33  ;  his  character,  33 ; 

Walsinoham,  Sir  Francis,  life  of,  ii.  104 ;  his  character,  t^.  note,  106 ; 
his  death,  113  ^  his  '  Honesty,  Ambition,  and  Fortitude  anato- 
mised,' ib. 

War,  remarks>on,  vi.  356. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  not  an  impostor,  i.  114  note. 

Warburton,  William,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  remarks  on  Laud,  iii. 
110  note;  on  Lord  Halifax's  Maxims,  iv.  434  note;   his  con- 
-  nexion  with  Pope,  v.  454,  455  ;  his  remarks  on  Bolingbroke,  vi. 
69  note. 

Warrants,  General,  Pitt's  remarks  on,  vi.  365. 

Warton,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  character  of  Surrey  as  a  poet,  i.  204  note. 

Warwick,  Sir  Philip,  his  description  of  Cromwell,  iii.  249  note. 

Watson,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  his  *  Apology  for  the  Bible,'  y. 
167  note. 

Wentworth,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford,  his  last  advice  to  his  son,  ii. 
5  note ;  Life  of,  iii.  1 ;  takes  the  popular  side  in  the  first  and 
second  parliaments  of  Charles,  6,  10 ;  imprisoned,  10 ;  his 
apostasy,  13  ;  his  arbitrary  conduct  in  Ireland,  16,  59 ;  exposed 
to  various  disappointments  and  vexations,  19,  33, 35,  39 ;  decline 
of  his  power,  38 ;  impeached,  31 ;  his  execution,  44 ;  his  cha-. 
V  racter,  15,  24,  30,  51 ;  the  King's  consultation  with  the  judges 
and  bishops  on  his  case,  43,  333. 

West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  attempts  to  silence  Latimer,  i.  261. 

Whetting,  Henry  VIII.'s  use  of  the  term,  i.  306  note. 

Whigs  and  Tories  compared,  v.  132. 

Whiston,  William,  his  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Bentley  as  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  v.  380  note. 

Wife,  on  the  choice  of  one,  i.  131,  134 ;  ii.  198.  ^- 

Wigmore,  a  spy  upon  James  in  Scotland,  ii.  108  note. 

William  III.,  his  marriage,  iv.  456 ;  a  firiend  to  liberty,  v.  39 ;  character 
of,  147. 

Williams,  John,  Archbishop  of  York,  Laud's  ingratitude  to  him,  iii. 
86, 106, 109 ;  his  remarks  on  Laud,  105  ;  his  Life,  137 ;  succeeds 
Bacon  as  Lord  Keeper^  140 ;  his  jindustry  and  moderation,  142; 
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offends  the  favourite,  146;  unjust  proceedings  against  him,  149; 
his  advice  to  the  King  respecting  Cromivell,  153 ;  his  death,  155; 
his  character,  ib, ;  extract  from  his  work  on  die  Communion- 
Table,  159. 

Wilmot,  John,  Earl  of  Rochester,  died  a  penitent,  iv.  397 ;  v.  77. 

Willow,  an  Irishman  petitioned  to  be  faanged  in  one,  ii.  3^5  note. 

Winchester,  Bishop  of.    See  Gardiner,  Stephen ;  Hoadly,  Benjunin. 

Wine,  on  the  use  of,  ii.  6. 

Wishart,  George,  brief  account  of,  i.  453  note. 

Witchcraft,  persons  executed  for,  i.  89 ;  iv.  2S  note. 

Wolfe,  Major  GeneralJames,  Dfe  of,  vi.  104;  his  expedition  against 
Quebec,  106 ;  his  death,  110  ;  his  character,  114. 

WoLSEY,  Cardinal,  Life  of,  i.  28;  his  early  learning,  ib.;  instance  of 
his  extraordinary  despatch,  31 ;  ingratiates  himself  with  Henry 
VIIL,  34;  the  number  of  his  preferments  unprecedented, 
37 — 39;  ii.  200^;  his  extraordinary  state,  i.  37,39,49;  disap^ 
pointed  of  the  Papacy  twice,  43  ;  not  a  persecutor  for  religion,  44 ; 
involves  England  in  a  war  with  France,  46  :  establishments  by 
him  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  47 ;  grand  entertainment  given 
by  him,  53  ;  his  reverse  of  fortune,  56 ;  his  treasures,  61 ;  at- 
tachment of  his  fool  to  him,  63 ;  instance  of  his  superstition,  68 ; 
goes  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  motion  for  a  subsidy,  80  ; 
his  death,  72 ;  his  character,  i6.,  146 ;  ii.  205;  cites  Latimer  be- 
fore him,  but  licenses  him  to  preach  wherever  he  chose,  262. 

Women,  on  the  education  of,  i.  116  ;  Latimer's  remarks  on  their  dress, 
296 ;  '  Blast  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of,'  478 ;  age  of 
eminent,  ii.  3  note  ;  advice  to,  iv.  435. 

Worcester,  Bishop  of.     See  Latimer,  Hugh. 

Wotton,  Nicholas,  declines  a  bishopric,  iv.  414  note. 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  his  letter  to  Bacon  on  his  ^  Novum  Organum,'  ii. 
449. 

Wotton,  William,  some  account  of,  v.  372  note. 

Wraynham,  unjust  treatment  oi\  ii.  461  note 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  life  of,  v.  191 ;  his  discoveries  in  physics,  103  ; 
his  plan  for  rebuilding  London,  201 ;  his  death,  206  ;  his  charac- 
ter, 207 ;  his  works,  210 ;  his  letter  on  the  King's  intended  visit  to 
the  Royal  Society,  212. 

Wren,  Christopher,  some  account  of,  v.  209. 

Wriodiesley,  Eari  of  Southampton,  his  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, i.  207 ;  instance  of  his  barbarity,  312. 

Writ  of  Error,  a  matter  of  right,  vi.  3  note. 

Writing,  fine,  cultivated  by  the  learned  of  the  sixteenth  century,  i.  371 
note,  413. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  the  elder,  i.  204  note. 

Y. 

York,  Archbishop  of.     See  Williams,  John. 

Young,  Edward,  Life  of,  vi.  144;  bis  Remarks  on  Composition,  152; 
bis  death,  154 ;  his  character,  156. 
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ERRATA. 


VOL.  I. 

Page     8,  line    t  of  note,  read  hmretieiu, 

-— —  SS6, 5  of  note,  read  fablet  taventedl. 

._  ftS4y  .1—  10,  rsmf  seven  handred. 

VOL.  IL 

.^^-  SIO,  •— —    %  from  bottom,  riod  stores. 

384, 8,  deU  "  by  that  moDarch.** 

-— —  390,  —    7  from  bottom,  read  ticuretxa, 

VOL.  m. 

....-«      6,  -"-^    8  from  bottom,  read  popular  dofttdfice, 
*-*-    87,  -^—    9;  read  legal, 
...^  220,  18,  ftod  more. 

VOL.  IV. 

«— *  282,  between  lines  1  and  2,  iiuert  **  may  be  divided  in  tbe 
same  proportion  between  Charles  and  Anne:  and, 
if  Anne  die,  I  wonld  that  what  she  leaves" 

.— —  469,  line  18,  read  stanzas. 

VOL.  V. 

— —  155, 25,  for  virem,  read  virum, 

.._  220, 16,  for  the  latter,  read  Harley. 

— — >  845, 4  from  bottom,  read  force  of  the  wind. 

.«--*  261,  — -    1,  after  pervious  pat  a  break  — 

<— —  272,  '^—    7  from  bottom,  for  dernier^  read  dentt. 

* 413,  1  of  note,  read  Trinity  College. 

■     .     421,  •— -    6  of  note,  read  tracks. 
4 476,  ult.  of  note,  rMid  Mrs. 

VOL.  VI. 

1],  line    5,  read  latter. 

29^ 4   freoi  bottom  of  note,  read  MDCLXXXIV. 

102,  — -    2  from  bottom  of  note,  dele  the  comma  after  screw. 

«— —  118,  — —  20,  read  vtnoorc. 

Idl,  — —  14,  for  Rome,  read  home. 

-  218,  4   from  bottom,  for  this,  read  his. 

— -  232,  -—  note  t  for  description,  read  disposition. 

A  few  mifMr  errors  the  reader  will  easily  correct  for  himself. 


C.  Baldwin,  Printer, 
New  Bridge-street,  London. 
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